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IJ^TTEODUOTIOIf. 


Althottoh  the  following  Chronicle  bears  the  name  of  the  venera- 
ble Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  it  is  rather  a  superstructure  reared 
ipon  the  fragments  which  remain  of  his  work.  It  may  be  asked, 
Who  is  this  same  Agapida,  who  is  cited  with  such  deference,  yet 
whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  Spa- 
nish authors  ?  The  question  is  hard  to  answer :  he  appears  tc 
bave  been  one  of  the  many  indefatigable  authors  of  Spain,  who 
have  filled  the  libraries  of  convents  and  cathedrals  with  their 
comes,  without  ever  dreaming  of  bringing  their  labors  to  the  press. 
He  evidently  was  deeply  and  accurately  informed  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  wars  between  his  countrymen  and  the  Moors — a  tract 
of  history  but  too  much  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  fable.  Hi.s 
glowing  zeal,  also,  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  entitles  him 
to  be  held  up  as  a  model  of  the  good  old  orthodox  chroniclers, 
who  recorded  with  such  pious  exultation  the  united  triumphs  of 
the  cross  and  the  sword.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  therefore, 
that  his  manuscripts,  deposited  in  the  /libraries  of  various  con- 
vents, have  been  dispersed  during  the  late  convulsions  in  Spain 
BO  that  nothing  is  now  to  be  met  of  them  but  disjointed  frag- 
ments. These,  however,  are  too  precious  to  be  suffered  to  fall 
"nto  oblivion,  as  they  contain  mauv  curious  facts,  not  to  be  foumj 
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in  any  other  historian.  In  the  following  work,  therefore,  the 
manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  will  be  adopted,  wher- 
ever it  exists  entire  ;  but  will  be  filled  up,  extended,  illustrated 
and  corroborated,  by  citations  from  various  authors,  both  Spanish 
and  Arabian,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  know  how  far  the  work  is  indebted  to  the  chronicle  of 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  may  readily  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  re- 
ferring to  his  manuscript  fragments,  carefully  preserved  in  the 
library  of  thp  Escurial. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
the  opinions  of  certain  of  the  most  learned  and  devout  historio- 
graphers of  former  times,  relative  to  this  war. 

Marinus  Siculus,  historian  to  Charles  V.,  pronounces  it  a  war 
to  avenge  ancient  injuries  received  by  the  Christians  from  tlie 
Moors,  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  to  extend  the 
name  and  honor  of  the  Christian  religion.! 

Estevan  de  Garibay,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish 
historians,  regards  the  war  as  a  special  act  of  divine  clemency 
towards  the  Moors  ;  to  the  end  that  those  barbarians  and  infidels, 
who  had  dragged  out  so  many  centuries  under  the  diabolical  op- 
pression of  the  absurd  sect  of  Mahomet,  should  at  length  be  re- 
duced to  the  Christian  faith." 

Padre  Mariana,  also,  a  venerable  Jesuit,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned historian  of  Spain,  considers  the  past  domination  of  the 
Moors  a  scourge  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  nation  for  its  iniquities  ; 
but  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  reward  of  Heaven  for  its  great 
act  of  propitiation  in  establishing  the  glorious  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  !  No  sooner  (says-  the  worthy  father)  was  this  holy 
office  opened  in  Spain,  than  there  shone  forth  a  resplendent  light 

•  Lucio  Marino  Siculo,  Cosas  Memorabiles  de  Espaiia,  lib.  20, 
t  Garibay,  Compend.  Hist.  Espaiia,  lib.  18,  c.  22. 
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Then  it  was,  that,  through  divine  favor,  the  nation  increased  in 
power,  and  became  competent  to  overthrow  and  trample  down 
the  Moorish  domination.* 

Having  thus  cited  high  and  venerable  authority  for  consider- 
ing this  war  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  pious  enterprises  de- 
nominated crusades,  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  engage  the 
Christian  reader  to  follow  us  into  the  field,  and  stand  by  us  to 
the  very  issue  of  the  encounter. 


NOTE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 

The  foregoing  introduction,  prefixed  to  the  former  editions  of  tlua 
nrork,  has  been  somewhat  of  a  detriment  to  it.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida 
was  found  to  be  an  imaginary  personage ;  and  this  threw  a  doubt  over 
the  credibility  of  his  chronicle  ;  which  was  increased  by  a  vein  of  irony, 
indulged  here  and  thore,  and  by  the  occasional  heightening  of  some  of 
the  incidents,  and  the  romantic  coloring  of  some  of  the  scenes.  A  word 
or  two  explanatory  may  therefore  be  of  service.f 

The  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  while  I  was  occupied  at  Madrid 
in  writing  the  life  of  Columbus.  In  searching  for  traces  of  his  early  life, 
I  was  led  among  the  scenes  of  the  war  of  Granada ;  he  having  followed 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  some  of  their  campaigns,  and  been  present  at 
the  surrender  of  the  Moorish  capital.  I  actually  wove  some  of  these 
scenes  into  the  biography ;  but  found  they  occupied  an  undue  space,  and 
stood  out  in  romantic  reUef,  not  in  unison  \vith  the  general  course  of  the 
narrative.  My  mind,  however,  had  become  so  excited  by  the  stirring 
events  and  romantic  achievements  of  this  war,  that  I  could  not  return 


*  tdariana.  Hist.  EspaiSa,  lib.  25,  c  1. 

t  Many  of  the  observations  in  this  note  have  already  appeared  in  an  ezplanatory  aitiele 
mtich,  at  Mr.  Murray's  request,  tlie  author  furnished  to  the  Li)ncloil  Quarterly  Review 
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with  composure  to  "the  sober  biography  1  had  in  hand.  Tlie  idea  then 
occurred,  as  a  means  of  allaying  this  excitement,  to  thi  ow  oiT  a  lough 
draught  of  the  history  of  this  war,  to  be  revised  and  completed  at  future 
leisure.  It  appeared  to  me  that  its  true  course  and  character  had  never 
been  fully  illustrated.  The  world  had  recei\ed  a  strangely  peiTerted 
idea  of  it  through  Florian's  romance  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  or  through 
the  legend,  equally  fabulous,  entitled  "  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  by 
Ginez  Perez  de  la  Hita ;  the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian  contempo- 
rary, but  in  reality  a  Spanish  fabrication.  It  had  been  woven  over  with 
love  tales  and  scenes  of  sentimental  gallantry  totally  opposite  to  its  real 
character ;  for  it  was,  in  trutli,  one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  conflicts, 
sanctified  by  the  title  of  "  Holy  Wars."  In  fact,  the  genuine  nature  of 
the  war  placed  it  far  above  the  need  of  any  amatory  embellishments. 
It  possessed  sufficient  interest  in  the  striking  contrast  presented  by  the 
combatants,  of  Oriental  and  European  creeds,  costumes,  and  manners ; 
and  in  the  hardy  and  harebrained  enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures, 
the  picturesque  forays  through  mountain  regions ;  the  daring  assaults 
and  surprisals  of  cliff-built  ciistles  and  cragged  fortresses,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  a  variety  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  scope  of  mere 
invention. 

The  time  of  the  contest,  also,  contributed  to  heighten  the  interest 
It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  when  firearms  and 
artillery  mingled  the  flash,  and  smoke,  and  thunder  of  modern  warfare, 
with  the  steely  splendor  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  gave  an  awful  magnifi- 
cence and  terrible  sublimity  to  battle;  and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers 
and  castles,  that  for  ages  had  frowned  defiance  to  the  battering-rams  and 
catapults  of  classic  tactics,  were  toppled  down  by  the  lombards  of  the 
Spanish  engineers.  It  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  history  rises  suoe- 
rior  to  fiction. 

The  more  I  thought  abotit  the  subject  the  more  I  was  tempted  to 
undertake  it,  and  the  facilities  at  hand  at  length  determined  me.  In  tho 
libraries  of  Madrid,  and  in  the  private  library  of  the  American  Ccnsul, 
Mr.  Rich,  I  had  access  to  various  chronicles  and  other  works,  both 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  written  at  the  time  by  eye-witnesses,  and  ia 
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some  instancoB  by  persons  who  had  actually  toil  gliA  in  the  siienos  re- 
corded, and  gave  descriptions  of  them  from  diffeient  poiiits  of  view,  and 
with  different  details.  These  works  were  often  diffuse  and  tedious,  and 
occasionally  discolored  by  the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fierce  mtoler- 
ance  of  the  age ;  but  their  pages  were  illumined  at  tunes  with  scenes  ol 
high  eraprise>  of  romantic  generosity,  and  heroic  valor,  which  flashed 
upon  the  reader  with  additional  splendor  from  the  surrounding  darkness. 
[  collated  these  vaiious  works,  some  of  which  have  never  appeared  iu 
print,  drew  from  each  facts  relative  to  the  different  enterprises,  arranged 
them  in  as  clear  and  lucid  order  as  I  could  command,  and  endeavored  to 
give  them  somewhat  of  a  graphic  effect,  by  connecting  them  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred.  The  roughs 
draught  being  completed,!  laid  the  manuscript  aside,  and  proceeded  with 
the  Life  of  Columbus.  After  this  was  finished  and  sent  to  the  press. 
.  I  made  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  towns,  for- 
tresses, and  castles,  and  the  wild  mountain  passes  and  defiles,  which  had 
been  the  scenes  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  w.ar,  and  passed 
some  -time  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  once  favorite  abod«j 
of  the  Moorish  monarchs.  Every  where  I  took  notes,  from  the  moat 
advantageous  points  of  view,  of  whatever  could  serve  to  give  local  verity 
and  graphic  effect  to  the  scenes  described.  Having  token  up  my  abode 
for  a  time  at  Seville,  I  there  resumed  my  manuscript  and  rewrote  it, 
benefited  by  my  travelling  notes  and  the  fresh  and  vivid  impressions  of 
my  recent  tour.  In  constructing  my  chronii^le,  I  adopted  the  fiction  of 
k  Spanish  monk  as  the  chronicler.  Fray  Antonio  Agapidu  was  intended 
"IS  a  personification  of  the  monkish  zealots,  who  hovered  about  the 
4overe:gns  in  their  campaigns,  marring  the  chivalry  of  the  samp  by  the 
ftiffotry  of  the  cloister,  and  chronicling  in  rapturous  strains  every  act  of 
intolerance  towards  the  Moors.  In  fact,  scarce  a  sally  of  the  pretended 
friar,  when  he  bursts  forth  in  rapturous  eulogy  of  some  great  stroke  of 
selfish  policy  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  or  exults  over  some  overwhelm- 
ing disaster  of  the  gallant  and  devoted  Moslems,  but  is  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  one  or  other  of  the  orthodox  chroniclers  of  Spain 
The  ironical  vein  also  was  provoked  by  the  mixture  of  kingcrafl 
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und  priestcraft,  diacemible  throughout  this  great  enterprise,  and  the  mia 
taken  zeaJ  and  self-delusion  of  many  of  its  most  gallant  and  generous 
champions.  The  romantic  coloring  seemed  to  belong  to  the  nature  ol 
the  subject,  and  was  in  harmony  with  what  1  had  seen  in  my  toui 
through  the  poetical  and  romantic  regions  in  which  the  events  had  taken 
place.  With  all  these  deductions  the  work,  in  all  its  essential  points, 
was  faithful  to  historical  fact,  and  built  upon  substantial  documents.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  therefore,  after  the  doubts  that  had  been 
expressed  of  the  authenticity  of  my  chronicle,  to  find  it  repeatedly  and 
largely  used  by  Don  Miguel  Lafuente  Alcantara,  of  tiranada,  in  his 
recent  learned  and  elaborate  history  of  his  native  city ;  he  having  ha<i 
ample  opportunity,  in  his  varied  and  indefatigable  researches,  of  judging 
how  far  it  accorded  with  documentary  autliority. 

I  have  still  more  satisfaction  in  citing  the  following  testimonial  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  whose  researches  for  his  admirable  history  of  Ferdinand  , 
and  Isabella  took  him  over  the  same  ground  I  had  trodden.  His  testi- 
monial is  written  in  the  liberal  and  courteous  spiiit  characteristic  of 
him ;  but  with  a  degree  of  eulogium  which  would  make  me  shrink  from 
quoting  it,  did  I  not  feel  the  importance  of  his  voucher  for  the  substan- 
tial accuracy  of  my  work.  * 

"  Mr.  Irving's  late  publication,  the  '  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,'  has  superseded  all  further  necessity  for  poetry,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  for  history.  He  has  fully  availed  himself  of  all  the  pic- 
turesque and  animating  movement  of  tliis  romantic  era ;  and  the  reader 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  chronicle  with  the  present 
more  prosaic  and  literal  nan-ative,  will  see  how  little  he  has  been  seduced 
from  historic  accuracy  by  the  poetical  aspect  of  his  subject.  The  ficti- 
dcua  and  romantic  dress  of  his  work  has  enabled  him  to  make  it  the 
medium  of  reflecting  more  vividly  the  floating  opinions  and  chimerical 
Bineies  of  the  age,  while  he  has  illuminated  the  picture  with  the  dra- 
matic brilliancy  of  coloring  denied  to  sober  history."* 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  render  tlie  work  more 
"OTthy  of  the  generous  encomium  of  Mr.  Prescott.     Though  I  still 

Prescou's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  iL,  c.  !B. 
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retain  the  fiction  of  the  monkish  author  Agapida,  I  ha\  e  brought  my 
narrative  more  strictly  witliin  historical  bounds,  have  corrected  and  en- 
riched it  in  various  parts  with  facts  recently  brought  to  liglit  by  the 
rc'searches  of  Alc&ntara  and  others;  and  have  sought  to  render  it  s 
faithful  ^nd  characteristic  picture  of  the  romantic  portion  of  history  to 
which  it  relates. 

W.  I- 

StTNSTSIDE,    1850. 
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CONQUEST    OF    GKANADA, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Eingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  trihute  which  it  paid  to  the  Castiliar 

crown. 

The  history  of  those  bloody  and  disastrous  wars,  which  have 
caused  the  downfall  of  mighty  empires,  (observes  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,)  has  ever  been  considered  a  study  highly  delectable, 
and  full  of  precious  edification.  What  then  must  be  the  history 
of  a  pious  crusade,  waged  by  the  most  Catholic  of  sovereigns,  to 
rescue  from  the  power  of  the  Infidels  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
but  benighted  regions  of  the  globe  ?  Listen  then,  while,  from 
the  solitude  of  my  cell,  I  relate  the  events  of  the  conquest  of 
&ranada,  where  Christian  knight  and  turbaned  Infidel, disputed, 
inch  by  inch,  the  fair  land  of  Andalusia,  until  the  crescent,  that 
symbol  of  heathenish  abomination,  was  cast  down,  and  the  blessed 
cross,  the  tree  of  our  redemption,  erected  in  its  stead. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  years  were  past  and  gone,  since  the 
Arabian  invaders  had  sealed  the  perdition  of  Spain,  by  the  defeat 
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of  Don  Boderiek,  the  last  of  her  Gothic  kings.  Sinc^/  that  di9 
astrous  event,  one  portion  after  another  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  gradually  recovered  by  the  Christian  princes,  until  the 
single,  but  powerful  and  warlike  territory  of  Granada,  alone  re- 
mained under  the  domination  of  the  Moors. 

This  renowned  kingdom,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  was 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  Sierras  or  chains  of  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains,  naked,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  rendering  it 
almost  impregnable,  but  looking  up  within  their  sterile  embraces 
deep,  rich,  and  verdant  valleys  of  prodigal  fertility. 

In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  lay  its  capital,  the  beautiful 
city  of  Granada,  sheltered,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains.  Its  houses  seventy  thousand  in 
number,  covered  two  lofty  hills  with  their  declivities,  and  a  deep 
valley  between  them,  through  which  flowed  the  Darro.  The 
streets  were  narrow,  as  is  usual  in  Moorish  and  Arab  cities,  but 
there  were  occasionally  small  squares  and  open  places.  The 
houses  had  gardens  and  interior  courts,  set  out  with  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  refreshed  by  fouptains,  so  thai 
as  the  edifices-  ranged  above  each  other  up  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
they  presented  a  delightful  appearance  of  mingled  grove  and  citv 
One  of  the  hills  was  surmounted  by  the  Alcazaba,  a  strong  for- 
tress, commanding  all  that  part  of  the  city ;  the  other  by  tb« 
Alhambra,  a  royal  palace  and  warrior  castle,  capable  of  contain 
ing  within  its  alcazar  and  towers  a  garrison  of  forty  thousand 
men ;  but  possessing  also  its  harem,  the  voluptuous  abode  of  th« 
Moorish  monarehs,  laid  out  with  courts  and  gardens,  fountain/ 
and  baths,  and  stately  halls,  decorated  in  the  most  costly  style  o( 
oriental  luxury.  According  to  Moorish  tradition,  the  king  wha 
built  this  mighty  and  magnificent  pile,  was  skilled  in  the  occult 
sciences  and  furnished  himself  with  the  necessary  funds  by  meant 
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of  alchemy.*  Such  was  its  lavish  splendor  that  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  stranger,  wandering  through  its  silent  courts 
and  deserted  halls,  gazes  with  astonishment  at  gilded  ceilings 
and  fretted  Gomes,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  which  have  sur- 
vived the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  silent  dilapidation  of.  ages. 

The  city  was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  three  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit, furnished  with  twelve  gates,  and  a  thousand  and  thirty 
towers.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  tempered  the  fervid 
rays  of  summer ;  so  that,  while  other  cities  were  panting  with 
the  sultry  and  stifling  heat  of  the  dogdays,  the  most  salubrious 
breezes  played  through  the  marble  halls  of  Granada. 

The  glory  of  the  city,  however,  was  its  vega  or  plain,  which 
spread  but  to  a  circumference  of  thirty-seven  leagues,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  was  proudly  compared  to  the  famous 
plain  of  Damascus.  It  was  a  vast  garden  of  delight,  refreshed 
by  numerous  fountains,  and  by  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenil. 
The  labor  and  ingenuity  of  the  Moors  had  diverted  the  waters  of 
this  river  into  thousands  of  rills  and  streams,  and  diffused  them 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain.  Indeed,  they  had  wrought 
up  this  happy  region  to  a  degree  of  wonderful  prosperity,  and 
took  a  pride  in  decorating  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  favorite  mistress 
The  hills  were  clothed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys 
embroidered  with  gardens,  and  the  wide  plains  covered  with 
waving  grain.  Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orange,  the 
eitron,  the  fig,  and  pomegranate,  with  great  plantations  of  mul- 
berry trees,  from  which  was  produced  the  finest  silk.  The  vine 
clambered  from  tree  to  tree ;  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  clusterg 
about  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  tha 
perpetual  song  of  the  nightingale.     In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was 

»  Zurita,  lib.  20,  i;.  42. 
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(he  earth,  aa  pure  the  air,  and  so  serene  the  sky,  of  this  deliuious 
region,  that  the  Moors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their  Prophet  to 
bo  situated  in  that  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhung  the  king- 
dom of  Granada. 

Within  this  favored  realm,  so  prodigally  endowed  and  strongly 
fortified  by  nature,  the  Moslem  wealth,  vador,  and  intelligence, 
which  had  once  shed  such  a  lustre  over  Spain,  had  gradually  re- 
tired, and  here  they  made  their  final  stand.  Granada  had  risen 
to  splendor  on  the  ruin  of  other  Moslem  kingdoms ;  but  in  so 
doing  had  become  the  sole  object  of  Christian  hostility,  and  had 
to  maintain  its  very  existence  by  the  sword.  The  Moorish  capi- 
tal accordingly  presented  a  singular  scene  of  Asiatic  luxury  and 
refinement,  mingled  with  the  glitter  and  the  din  of  arms.  Letters 
were  still  cultivated,  philosophy  and  poetry  had  their  schools  and 
disciples,  and  the  language  spoken  was  said  to  be  the  most  ele- 
gant Arabic.  A  passion  for  dress  and  ornament  pervaded  all 
ranks.  That  of  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  high  rank,  says  Al 
Kattib,  one  of  their  own  writers,  was  carried  to  a  height  of  lux- 
ury and  magnificence  that  bordered  on  delirium.  They  wore 
»irdles  and  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold  and  silver,  wrought 
ffith  exquisite  art  and  delicacy,  and  studded  with  jacinths,  ehryso- 
ites,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.  They  were  fond  ol 
braiding  and  decorating  their  beautiful  long  tresses,  or  con- 
fining them  in  knots  sparkling  with  jewels.  They  were  finely 
formed,  excessively  fair,  graceful  in  their  manners,  and  fasci- 
nating in  their  conversation  ;  when  they  smiled,  says  Al  Kattib, 
•hey  displayed  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  their  breath  was 
18  the  perfume  of  flowers. 

The  Moorish  cavaliers,  when  not  in  armor,  delighted  in  dress- 

ng  themselves,  in  Persian  style,  in  garmentg  of  wool,  of  silk,  oi 

'Otton,  of  the  finest  texture,  beautifully  wrought  with  stripes  of 

various  colors.      In  winter  they  wore,  as  an  outer  garment,  the 
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African  cloak  or  Tunisian  albornoz  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  linen  of  spotless  whiteness.  The 
same  luxury  prevailed  in  their  military  equipments.  Their  ar- 
mor was  inlaid  and  chased  with  gold  and  silver.  The  sheaths  of 
their  scimetars  were  richly  labored  and  enamelled,  the  blades  were 
of  Damascus  bearing  texts  from  the  Koran,  or  martial  and  amor- 
ous mottoes ;  the  belts  were  of  golden  filagree,  studded  with  gems , 
their  poniards  of  Fez,  were  wrought  in  the  arabesque  fashion ; 
their  lances  bore  gay  bandaroles  ;  their  horses  were  sumptuously 
caparisoned  with  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet ;  wrought 
with  silk  and  enamelled  with  gold  and  silver.  All  this  war- 
like luxury  of  the  youthful  chivalry  was  encouraged  by  the 
Moorish  kings,  who  ordained  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  on 
the  gold  and  silver  employed  in  these  embellishments ;  and  the 
same  exception  was  extended  to  the  bracelets  and  other  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  fair  dames  of  Granada. 

Of  the  chivalrous  gallantry  which  prevailed  between  the  sexes 
in  this  romantic  period  of  Moorish '  history,  we  have  traces  in  the 
thousand  ballads  which  have  come  down  to  our  dayj  and  which 
have  given  a  tone  and  coloring  to  Spanish  amatory  literature,  and 
ho  every  thing  in  Spain  connected  with  the  tender  passion. 

War  was  the  normal  state  of  Granada,  and  its  inhabitants  ; 
the  common  people  were  subject  at  any  moment  to  be  summoned 
to  the  field,  and  all  the  upper  class  was  a  brilliant  chivalry.  The 
Christian  princes,  so  successful  in  regaining  the  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula, found  their  triumphs  checked  at  the  mountain  boundaries  o( 
this  kingdom.  Every  peak  had  its  atalaya  or  watchtower,  ready 
to  make  its  fire  by  night  or  to  send  up  its  column  of  smoke  by 
day,  a  signal  of  invasion,  at  which  the  whole  country  was  on  the 
alert.  To  penetrate  the  defiles  of  this  perilous  country  ;  to  sur 
prise  a  frontier  fortress ;  or  to  make  a  foray  into  the  vega  and  u 
hasty  ravage  within  sight  of  'ihe  very  capital,  were  among  the 
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most  favorite  and  daring  exploits  of  the  Castilian  chivalry.  Bui 
they  never  pretended  to  hold  the  region  thus  ravaged ;  it  was 
sack,  hurn  plunder,  and  away  !  and  these  desolating  inroads  were 
retaliated  in  kind  by  the  Moorish  cavaliers,  whose  greatest  da- 
light  was  a  tala,  or  predatory  incursion  into  the  Christian  terri- 
tories beyond  the  mountains. 

A  partisan  warfare  of  this  kind  had  long  existed  between 
Granada  and  its  most  formidable  antagonists,  the  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Leon.  It  was  one  which  called  out  the  keen  yet 
generous  rivalry  of  Christian  and  Moslem  cavaliers,  and  gave 
sise  to  individual  acts  of  chivalrous  gallantry  and  daring  prowess ; 
but  it  was  one  which  was  gradually  exhausting  the  resources  and 
sapping  the  strength  of  Granada.  One  of  the  latest  of  its  kings, 
therefore,  Aben  Ismael  by  name,  disheartened  by  a  foray  which 
had  laid  waste  the  vega,  and  conscious  that  the  balance  of  war- 
fare was  against  his  kingdom,  made  a  truce  in  1457  with  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  stipulating  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute  of  twelve  thousand  doblas  or  pistoles  of  gold,  and  to  libe- 
rate annually  six  hundred  Christian  captives,  or  in  default  oJ 
captives,  to  give  an  equal  number  of  Moors  as  hostages ;  all  to 
be  delivered  at  the  city  of  Cordova.* 

The  truce,  however,  was  of  a  partial  nature,  with  singular  re 
servations.  It  did  not  include  the  Moorish  frontier  towairds 
Jaen,  which  was  to  remain  open  for  the  warlike  enterprises  of 
either  nation  ;  neither  did  it  prohibit  sudden  attacks  upon  towns 
and  castles,  provided  they  were  mere  forays,  conducted  furtively, 
without  sound  of  trumpet  or  display  of  banners ;  or  pitching  of 
camps,  or  regular  investment,  and  that  they  did  not  last  above 
three  days.f 

*  Garibay,  Compend.  L.  17,  c.  3. 

t  Zurita  Anales  de  Aragon,  L.  20,  c.  42.  Mariana  Hist,  de  Espan* 
L.  25,  c.  1.    Bleda  Coron  de  los  Moros,  L.  5.  c.  3. 
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A  ben  iBmael  was  faithful  in  observing  the  conditious  of  tht. 
trace,  but  they  were  regarded  with  impatience  by  his  eldest  son, 
Muley  Abul  Hassan,  a  prince  of  a  fiery  and  belligerent  spirit, 
aiid  fond  of  casing  himself  in  armor  and  mounting  his  war  horse. 
He  had  been  present  at  Cordova  at  one  of  the  payments  of 
tribute,  and  had  witnessed  the  scoffs  and  taunts  of  the  Christians, 
and  his  blood  boiled  whenever  he  recalled  the  humiliating  scene. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1465,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  ceased  the  payment  of  the  tribute  altogether,  and  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  him  into  a  tempest  of  rage  only  to  mention  it. 

"  He  was  a  fierce  and  warlike  infidel,"  says  the  pious  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida ;  "  his  bitterness  against  the  holy  Christian 
faith  had  been  signalized  in  battle  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  and  the  same  diabolical  spirit  of  hostility  was  appamnt  iu 
bis  oeosing  to  pay  this  most  righteous  tribute." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  <h8  Embassy  of  Don  Juan  de  Vera  to  demand  arrears  of  tribute  ftom 
the  Moorish  Monarch. 

The  flagrant  want  of  faith  of  Mnley  Abul  Hassan  in  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations,  passed  unresented  during  the  residue  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Impotent,  and  the  truce  was  tacitly  continued 
without  the  enforcement  of  tribute,  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  reign  of  his  successors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  glorious 
and  happy  memory,  who  were  too  much  engrossed  by  civil  commo- 
tions in  their  own  dominions,  and  by  a  war  of  succession  waged 
with  them  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  risk  an  additional  conflict 
with  the  Moorish  sovereign.  When,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  truce,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  sought  a  renewal  of  it, 
the  pride  and  piety  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns  were  awakened  to 
the  flagrant  defalcation  of  the  Infidel  king,  and  they  felt  them- 
selves  called  upon,  by  their  dignity  as  monarchs,  and  their  reli- 
gious obligations  as  champions  of  the  faith,  to  make  a  formal  de- 
mand for  the  payment  of  arrearages. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1478,  therefore,  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  a 
zealous  and  devout  knight,  full  of  ardor  for  the  faith  and  loyalty 
to  the  crown,  was  sent  as  ambassador  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
armed  at  all  points,  gallantly  mounted,  and  followed  by  a  mode- 
fate  but  well-appointed   retinue;  in   this   way  he  crossed  the 
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Mjorish  frontier,  and  passed  slowly  through  the  country,  looking 
round  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  practised  warrior,  and  carefully 
noting  its  military  points  and  capabilities.  He  saw  that  the 
Moor  was  well  prepared  for  possible  hostilities.  Every  town  was 
strongly  fortified.  The  vega  was  studded  with  towers  of  '•efuge 
for  the  peasantry :  every  pass  of  the  mountain  had  its  castle  of  de- 
fence, every  lofty  height  its  watehtower.  As  the  Christian  cavaliere 
passed  under  the  walls  of  the  fortresses,  lances  and  scimetars 
flashed  from  their  battlements,  and  the  Moorish  sentinels  darted 
from  their  dark  eyes  glances  of  hatred  and  defiance.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  a  war  with  this  kingdom  must  be  a  war  of  posts,  full 
of  doughty  peril  and  valiant  enterprise ;  where  every  step 
must  be  gained  by  toil  and  bloodshed,  and  maintained  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  The  warrior  spirit  of  the  cavaliers  kindled  at 
the  thoughts,  and  they  were  impatient  for  hostilities ;  "  not," 
says  Antonia  Agapida,  "  from  any  thirst  for  rapine  and  revenge, 
but  from  that  pure  and  holy  indignation  which  every  Spanish 
knight  entertained  at  beholding  this  beautiful  dominion  of  his 
ancestors  defiled  by  the  footsteps  of  Infidel  usurpers.  It  was  im- 
possible," he  adds,  "  to  contemplate  this  delicious  country,  and 
not  long  to  see  it  restored  to  the  dominion  of  ilie  true  faith,  and 
the  sway  of  the  Christian  monarchs." 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Granada,  Don  Juan  dc  "Vera  and  his 
oompanions  saw  the  same  vigilant  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
Moorish  king.  His  walls  and  towers  were  of  vast  strength,  in 
complete  repair,  and  mounted  with  lombards  and  other  heavy  ord- 
nance. His  magazines  were  well  stored  with  the  munitions  of 
war :  ho  had  a  mighty  host  of  foot-soldiers,  together  with  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  ready  to  scour  the  country  and  carry  on  either 
defensive  or  predatory  warfare.  The  Christian  warriors  noted 
these  things  without  dismay:  their  hearts  rather  glowed  with 
emulation  at  the  thoughts  of  encountering  so  worthy  a  foa     As 
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tney  slowly  pranced  through  the  streets  of  Granada,  thoy  .  ookcd 
round  with  eagerness  on  its  stately  palaces,  and  sumptuous 
mosques ;  on  its  alcayceria  or  bazar,  crowded  with  silks  and  cloth 
of  silver  and  gold,  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  other  rich 
merchandise,  the  luxuries  of  every  clime ;  and  they  longed  for 
the  time  when  all  this  wealth  should  be  the  spoil  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  faith,  and  when  each  tramp  of  their  steeds  might  be  fetlock 
deep  in  the  blood  and  carnage  of  the  Infidels. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  looked  jealously  at  this  small  but 
proud  array  of  Spanish  chivalry,  as  it  paraded,  with  that  stateli- 
ness  possessed  only  by  Spanish  cavaliers,  through  the  renowned 
gate  of  Elvira.  They  were  struck  with  the  stern  and  lofty  de- 
meanor of  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  and  his  sinewy  frame,  which  show- 
ed him  formed  for  hardy  deeds  of  arms ;  and  they  supposed  he  had 
come  in  search  of  distinction,  by  defying  the  Moorish  knights  in 
open  tourney,  or  in  the  famous  tilt  with  reeds,  for  which  they 
were  so  renowned :  for  it  was  still  the  custom  of  the  knights  oJ 
either  nation  to  mingle  in  these  courteous  and  chivalrous  con- 
tests, during  the  intervals  of  war.  When  they  learnt,  however, 
that  he  was  come  to  demand  the  tribute  so  abhorrent  to  the  ears 
of  the  fiery  monarch,  they  observed  that  it  well  required  a  warrior 
of  his  apparent  nerve,  to  execute  such  an  embassy. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state,  seated  on 
a  magnificent  divan,  and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  court, 
in  the  hall  of  ambassadors,  One  of  the  most  sumptuous  apartmenta 
of  the  Alliambra.  When  De  Vera  had  delivered  his  message,  a 
haughty  and  bitter  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  fierce  monarch. 
"  Tell  your  sovereigns,"  said  he,  "  that  the  kings  of  Granada,  who 
used  to  pay  tribute  in  money  to  the  Castilian  crown,  are  dead 
Our  mint  at  present  coins  nothing  but  blades  of  scimetars  and 
heads  of  lances."* 

*  Garabay,  L.  40,  c.  29.    Conde,  Hist.  Arab,  p  4,  c.  34 
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Tlio  defiance  couched  in  this  proud  reply  was  heard  with 
secret  satisfaction  by  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  for  he  was  a  bold  sol- 
dier and  a  devout  hater  of  the  Infidels  ;  and  he  saw  iron  war  in 
the  words  of  the  Moorish  monarch.  Being  master,  however,  of 
all  points  of  etiquette,  he  retained  an  inflexible  demeanor,  and 
retired  from  the  apartment  with  stately  and  ceremonious  gravity. 
His  treatment  was  suited  to  his  rank  and  dignity  ;  a  magnificent 
apartment  in  the  'Alhambra  was  assigned  to  him ;  and  before  his 
departure,  a  seimetar  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king ;  the  blade  of 
the  finest  Damascus  steel,  the  hilt  of  agate  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  the  guard  of  gold.  De  Vera  drew  it,  and  smiled 
grimly  as  he  noticed  the  admirable  temper  of  the  blade.  "  His 
majesty  has  given  me  a  trenchant  weapon,"  said  he :  "I  trust  a 
-  time  will  come  when  I  may  show  him  that  I  know  how  to  use  his 
royal  present."  The  reply  was  considered  a  compliment,  of 
course ;  the  bystanders  little  knew  the  bitter  hostility  that  lay 
couched  beneath. 

On  his  return  to  Cordova,  Don  Juan  de  Vera  delivered  the 
reply  of  the  Moor,  but  at  the  same  time  reported  the  state  of  his 
territories.  These  had  been  strengthened  and  augmented  during 
the  weak  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  recent  troubles  of  Castile. 
Many  cities  and  strong  places  contiguous  to  Granada,  but  hereto 
fore  conquered  by  the  Christians,  had  renewed  their  allegiance  to 
Muley  Abul  Hassan,  so  that  his  kingdom  now  contained  fourteen 
cities,  ninety-seven  fortified  places,  besides  numerous  unwalled 
towns  and  villages  defended  by  formidable  castles,  while  Granada 
towered  in  the  centre  as  the  citadel. 

The  wary  Ferdinand,  as  he  listened  to  the  military  report  o.' 
Don  Juan  de  Vera,  saw  that  the  present  was  no  time  for  hostili- 
ties with  a  warrior  kingdom,  so  bristled  over  with  means  of  de- 
fence. The  internal  discords  of  Castile  still  continued,  as  did 
the  war  with  Portugal ;  under  these  circumstances  he  forbore  tn 
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insist  upon  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  tacitly  permitted  the 
truce  to  continue ;  but  the  defiance  contained  in  the  reply  of  Mu- 
ley  Abul  Hassan  remained  rankling  in  his  bosom  as  a  future 
ground  of  war ;  and  De  Vera's  description  of  Granada  as  the 
centre  of  a  system  of  strongholds  and  rock-built  castles,  suggested 
to  him  his  plan  of  conquest;  by  taking  town  after  town,  and  fortress 
after  fortress,  and  gradually  plucking  away  all  the  supports  -before 
he  attempted  the  capital.  He  expressed  his  resolution  in  a  mem- 
orable pun,  or  play  upon  the  name  of  Granada,  which  signifies  a 
pomegranate.  "  I  will  pick  out  the  seeds  of  this  pomegranate  one 
by  one,"  said  the  cool  and  crafty  Ferdinand. 

Note. — In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  author  recounted  a  charao- 
teristio  adventure  of  the  stout  Juan  de  Vera,  as  happening  on  th« 
occasion  of  this  embassy ;  a  fUrther  consultation  of  historical  anthoritier 
has  induced  him  to  transfer  it  to  a  second  embassy  of  De  Yera's ;  whict 
the  reader  will  find  related  in  a  subsequent  chapter.^ 
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CHAPTER  111. 

>omeslic  feuda  in  the  Alhambra — Rival  Sultanas — Predictions  i^onoornmg 
Boabdil  the  heir  to  the.throne — How  Ferdinand  meditates  war  a^inst 
Granada,  and  how  he  is  anticipated. 

Though  Muley  Abul  Hassau  was  at  peace  in  his  external  rela- 
tions, a  civil  war  raged  in  his  harem,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice, 
as  it  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom.  Though 
cruel  by  nature,  he  was  uxorious,  and  somewhat  prone  to  be 
managed  by  his  wives.  Early  in  life  he  had  married  his  kinswo- 
man, Ayxa,  (or  Ayesha,)  daughter  of  his  great  uncle,  the  Sultan 
Mohammed  VII.,  surnamed  El  Hayzari,  or  the  left-handed. 
She  was  a  woman  of  almost  masculine  spirit  and  energy,  and  of 
such  immaculate  and  inaccessible  virtue,  that  she  was  generally 
called  La  Horra,  or,  The  Chaste.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Abu 
Abdallah  ;  or,  as  he  is  commonly  named  by  historians,  Boabdil. 
The  court  astrologers,  according  to  custom,  cast  the  horoscope  of 
the  infant,  but  were  seized  with  fear  and  trembling  as  they  re 
garded  it.  "  Allah  Achbar  !  God  is  great !"  exclaimed  they, 
"  He  alone  controls  the  fate  of  empires.  It  is  written  in  the  book 
of  fate  that  this  child  will  one  day  sit  upon  the  throne,  but  that 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  will  be  accomplished  during  his 
reio'n."  From  that  time  the  prince  had  been  regarded  with  aver 
BJon  by  his  father  ;  and  the  prediction  which  hung  over  him,  and 
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ne  persecutions  to  wLich  he  became  s'lbjected,  procured  him  th# 
surname  of  El  Zogoybi,  or,  The  Unfortunate.  He  grew  up,  how 
ever,  under  the  protection  of  his  valiant-hearted  mother,  who,  bj 
the  energy  of  her  character,  long  maintained  an  undisputed  sway 
in  the  harem,  until,  as  her  youth  passed  away  and  her  beauty  de- 
clined, a  formidable  rival  arose. 

In  one  of  the  forays  of  the  Moorish  chivalry  into  the  Chris- 
tian territories,  they  had  surprised  a  frontier  fortress,  conamauded 
by  Saucho  Ximenes  de  Solis,  a  noble  and  valiant  cavalier,  who 
fell  in  bravely  defending  it.  Among  the  captives  was  his  "daugh- 
ter Isabella,  then  almost  in  her  infancy;  who  was  brought  to 
Granada ;  delicately  raised,  and  educated  in  the  Moslem  faith.' 
Her  Moorish  captors  gave  her  the  name  of  Fatima,  but  as  she 
grew  up  her  surpasising  beauty  gained  her  the  surname  of  Zoraya, 
or,  the  Morning  Star,  by  which  she  has  become  known  in  hifitory. 
Her  charms  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  Muley  Abul  Has 
san,  and  she  soon  became  a  member  of  his  harem.  Some  have 
spoken  of  her  as  a  Christian  slave,  whom  he  had  made  his  concu 
bine ;  but  others,  with  more  truth,  represent  her  as  one  of  his 
wives,  and  ultimately  his  favorite  Sultana ;  and  indeed  it  was 
often  the  case  that  female  captives  of  rank  and  beaiity,  when  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  Islam,  became  united  to  the  proudest  and 
loftiest  of  their  captors. 

Zoraya  soon  acquired  complete  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
Muley  Abul  Hassan.  She  was  as  ambitious  as  she  was  beautiful 
and,  having  become  the  mother  of  two  sons,  looked  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  one  of  them  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Granada. 
These  ambitious  views  were  encouraged,  if  not  suggested,  by  a 
fax3tion  which  gjithered  round  her,  inspired  by  kindred  sympathies. 
The  king's  vizier,  Abul  Cacem  Vanegas,  who  had  great   inflnenoe 

*  Cronioa  del  Gran,  Cardinal,  cap.  71. 
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OTCT  him,  was,  liko  Zoraya,  of  Christian  descent,  being  of  the 
noble  house  of  Luque.  His  father,  one  of  the  Vanegas  of  Cor- 
dova, had  been  captured  in  infancy  and  brought  up  as  a  Moslem* 
tVom  him  sprang  the  vizier,  Abul  Caoem  Vanegas,  and  his  brother 
Htduan  Vanegas,  likewise  high  in  rank  in  the  court  of  Muloy 
Abnl  Hassan  ;  and  they  had  about  them  numerous  and  powerful 
coimeotions,  all  basking  in  court  favor.  Though  Moslems  iu 
faith,  they  were  all  drawn  to  Zoraya  by  the  tie  of  foreign  ami 
Cliristiau  descent,  and  sought  to  elevate  her  and  her  children  to 
the  disparagement  of  Ayxa  la  Horra  and  her  son  Boabdil.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  supported  by  the  noble  and  once 
fiotent  family  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  by  Aben  Comixer,  alcayde 
of  the  Alhambra ;  and  between  these  two  factions,  headed  by 
rival  sultanas,  the  harem  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan  became  the 
ticene  of  inveterate  jealousies  and  intrigues,  which  in  time,  as  will 
be  shown,  led  to  popular  commotions  and  civil  wars.f 

While  these  female  feuds  were  threatening  Muley  Abul  Has- 
san with  trouble  and  disaster  at  home,  his  evil  genius  prompted 
him  to  an  enterprise  which  involved  him  in  tenfold  danger  from 
abroad.  The  reader  has  already  been  apprised  of  a  singular 
clause  in  the  truce  existing  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors, 
permitting  hasty  dashes  into  each  others'  territories,  and  assaults 
of  towns  and  fortresses,  provided  they  were  carried  on  as  mere 
forays,  and  without  the  parade  of  regular  warfare.  A  long  time 
had  elapsed,  however,  without  any  incursion  of  the  kind  on  the 
part  of. the  Moors,  and  the  Christian  towns  on  the  frontiers  had 
in  consequence,  fallen  into  a  state  of  the  most  negligent  security, 

♦  Ciira  de  los  Palacios,  Hist.  de.  los  Reyes  Catol,  cap.  56. 

t  It  is  to  bo  noted  that  several  historians  have  erroneously  represented 
Zoraya  as  the  mot'nei  of  Boahdil,  instead  of  Ayxa  la  Horra;  and  the  Abeu- 
c..rra»'es  as  the  opporu-iits  of  Boabdil,  instead  of  his  strenuous  adherents. 
The  statement  in  t.lie  text  is  accoidinff  to  the  mo.'it  reliable  authorities. 
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In  an  unlucky  moment,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  tempted  lo  oiii! 
of  these  forays  by  learning  that  the  fortress  of  Zahara,  on  tht 
frontier  between  Ronda  and  Medina  Sidonia,  was  but  feebly  gar- 
risoned and  scantily  supplied,  and  that  its  alcayde  was  careless  of 
his  charge.  This  important  post  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky 
mountain,  with  a  strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upon  a  cliff,  so 
high  that  it  was  said  to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of 
clouds.  The  streets  and  many  of  the  houses  were  mere  excava- 
tions, wrought  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  town  had  but  ona 
gate,  opening  to  the  west,  and  defended  by  towers  and  bulwarks. 
The  only  ascent  to  this  cragged  fortress  was  by  roads  cut  in  the 
rock,  so  rugged  in  many  places  as  to  resemble  broken  stairs.  In 
a  word,  the  impregnable  security  of  Zahara  had  become  so  prover- 
bial throughout  Spain,  that  a  woman  of  forbidding  and  inaccesai- 
ble  virtue  was  called  a  Zaharena.  But  the  strongest  fortress  and 
Bternest  virtue  have  weak  points,  and  require  unremitting  vigi- 
lance to  guard  thum  :  let  warrior  and  dame  take  warning  &oni 
jhc  fate  of  Zahara. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

fixpedition  of  Mrley  Abul  Hassan  against  the  fortress  of  Zahara. 

Is  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  and  but  a  night  or  two  after  the  festival  of  the  most  blessed 
Nativity,  the  inhabitants  of  Zahara  were  sunk  in  profound  sleep ; 
the  very  sentinel  had  deserted  his  post,  and  sought  shelter  from  a 
tempest  which  had  raged  for  three  nights  in  succession  ;  for  it 
appeared  but  little  probable  that  an  enemy  would  be  abroad  dur- 
ing such  an  uproar  of  the  elements.  But  evil  spirits  work  best 
during  a  storm.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  an  uproar  rose 
within  the  walls  of  Zahara,  more  awful  than  the  raging  of  the 
Btorm.  A  fearful  alarm  cry — "  The  Moor  !  the  Moor  !"  resound- 
ed through  the  streets,  mingled  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shriek 
of  anguish,  and  the  shout  of  victory.  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  had  hurried  from  Granada,  and 
passed  unobserved  through  the  mountains  in  the  obscurity  of  tlio 
tempest.  While  the  storm  pelted  the  sentinel  from  his  post,  and 
liowled  round  tower  and  battlement,  the  Moors  had  planted  their 
sealing-ladders,  and  mounted  securely  into  both  town  and  castle 
Tlie  garrison  was  unsuspicious  of  danger,  until  battle  and  mas 
sacre  burst  forth  within  its  very  walls.  It  seemed  to  the  affright 
od  inhabitants,  as  if  the  fiends  of  the  air  had  come  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  possessed  themselves  of  tower  and  turret 
The  war-cry  resounded  c  n  every  side,  shout  answering  shout 
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above,  below,  on  the  battlemeiits  of  the  castle,  m  the  streets  of 
the  town — the  foe  was  in  all  parts,  wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  act- 
ing in  concert  by  the  aid  of  preconcerted  signals.  Starting  from 
sleep,  (he  soldiers  were  intercepted  aiid  cut  down  as  they  rushed 
from  their  quarters  ;  or  if  they  escaped,  they  knew  not  where  to 
assemble,  or  where  to  strike.  Wherever  lights  appeared,  the 
i8 ashing  scimetar  was  at  its  deadly  work,  and  all  who  attempted 
rpsistance  fell  beneath  its  edge. 

In  a  little  while  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Those  who  were 
not  slain  took  refuge  in  the  secret  places  of  their  houses,  or  gave 
Ihemsdves  up  as  captives.  The  clash  of  arms  ceased  ;  and  the 
>;j8torm  continued  its  howling,  mingled  with  the  occasional  shout 
of  the  Moorish  soldiery,  roaming  in  search  of  plunder.  While 
the  inhabitants  were  trembling  for  their  fate,  a  trumpet  resounded 
thr  jugh  the  streets  summoning  them  all  to  assemble,  unarmed,  in 
the  public  square.  Here  they  were  surrounded  by  soldiery,  and 
■"trictly  guarded,  until  daybreak.  When  the  day  dawned,  it  was 
piteous  to  behold  this  once  prosperous  community,  who  had  laid 
down  to  rest  in  peaceful  security,  now  crowded  together  without 
distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  se?,  and  almost  without  raiment, 
during  the  severity  of  a  wintry  storm.  The  ■  fierce  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  prayers  and  remonstrance?, 
*nd  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  captives  to  Granada.  Leaving 
a  strong  garrison  in  both  town  and  castle,  with  orders  to  put  them 
in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  he  returned,  flushed  with  victory,  to 
his  capital,  entering  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  laden  with  spoil, 
und  bearing  ic  triumph  the  banners  and  pennons  taken  at  Zahara. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  jousts  and  other  festivi- 
ties, in  hoifor  of  this  victory  over  the  Christians,  the  captives  ol 
Zahara  arrived — ^a  wretched  train  of  men,  women,  and  childien, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  haggard  with  despair,  and  driven  like 
cattle  into  the  city  gates,  by  a  detachment  of  Moorish  soldiery.  ■ 
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Dfjep  was  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  Granada, 
it  this  cruel  scene.  Old  men,  who  had  experienced  the  calami- 
tics  of  warfare,  anticipated  coming  troublea.  Mothers  clasped 
their  infants  to  their  breasts,  as  they  beheld  the  hapless  females 
of  Zahara,  with  their  children  expiring  in  their  arms.  On  everj 
side,  the  accents  of  pity  for  the  sufferers  were  mingled  with  exe- 
crations of  the  barbarity  of  the  king.  The  preparations  for  fes- 
tivity were  neglected  ;  and  the  viands,  which  were  to  have  feasted 
the  conquerors,  were  distributed  among  the  captives. 

The  nobles  and  alfaquis,  however,  repaired  to  the  Alhambra, 
to  congratulate  the  king ;  for,  whatever  storms  may  rage  in  the 
lower  regions  of  society,  rarely  do  any  clouds,  but  clouds  of  in- 
cense, rise  to  the  awful  eminence  of  the  throne.  In  this  instance, 
hawever,  a  voice  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  obsequious  crowd,  and 
burst  like  thunder  upon  the  ears  of  Abul  Hassan.  "  Woe  !  woe  ! 
woe  !  to  Granada !"  exclaimed  the  voice  ;  "  its  hour  of  desolation 
approaches.  The  ruins  of  Zahara  will  fall  upon  our  heads  ;  my 
spirit  tells  me  that  the  end  of  our  empire  is  at  hand  !"  All 
shrank  back  aghast,  and  left  the  denouncer  of  woe  standing  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  He  was  an  ancient  and  hoary  man,  in 
the  rude  attire  of  a  dervise.  Age  had  withered  his  form  without 
quenching  the  fire  of  his  spirit,  which  glared  in  baleful  lustre 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  (say  the  Arabian  historians)  one  of 
those  holy  men  termed  santons,  who  pass  their  lives  in  hermitages, 
in  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer,  until  they  attain  to  the  purity 
of  saints  and  the  foresight  of  prophets.  "  He  was,"  says  the  in- 
dignant Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  a  son  of  Belial,  one  of  those 
fanatic  infidels  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  are  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  predict  th#  truth  to  their  followers  ;  but  with  the 
proviso,  that  their  predictions  shall  be  of  no  avail." 

The  voice  of  the  santon  resounded  through  the  lofty  hall  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  struck  silence  and  awe  into  the  crowd  of 
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courtly  sycophauts.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  alone  was  unmoeed; 
he  eyed  the  hoary  anchorite  with  scorn  as  he  stood  dauntless  be- 
fore him,  and  treated  his  predictions  as  the  ravings  of  a  maniac. 
The  santon  rushed  from  the  royal  presence,  and,  descending  into 
the  city,  hurried  through  its  streets  and  squares  with  frantic  ges- 
ticulations. His  voice  was  heard,  in  every  part,  in  awful  denun- 
ciation. "  The  peace  is  broken  !  exterminating  war  is  commenced. 
Woe  !  woe  !  woe  to  Granada  !  its  fall  is  at  hand  !  desolation  will 
dwell  in  its  palaces ;  its  strong  men  will  fall  beneath  the  sword, 
its  children  and  maidens  be  led  into  captivity.  Zahara  is  but  » 
type  of  Granada  !" 

Terror  seized  upon  the  populace,  for  they  considered  these 
ravings  as  the  inspirations  of  prophecy.  Some  hid  themselves  in 
their  dwellings,  as  in  a  time  of  general  mourning  ;  while  some 
gathered  together  in  knots  in  the  streets  and  squares,  alarming 
oach  other  with  dismal  forebodings,  and  cursing  the  rashness  and 
cruelty  of  the  king. 

The  Moorish  monarch  heeded  not  their  murmurs.  Knowing 
that  his  exploit  must  draw  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Chris- 
tians, he  now  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  made  attempts  to  surprise 
Castellan  and  Elvira,  though  without  success.  He  sent  alfaquis, 
also,  to  the  Barbary  powers,  informing  them  that  the  sword  was 
drawn,  and  inviting  the  African  princes  to  aid  him  with  men  and 
supplies  in  maintaining  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  against  the  violence  of  unbelievers. 

While  discontent  exhaled  itself  in  murmurs  among  the  com- 
mon people,  however,  it  fomented  in  dangerous  conspiracies  among 
tli<!  nobles,  and  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  startled  by  information 
of  a  design  to  depose  him  and  place  his  son  Boabdil  upon  the 
throne.  His  first  measure  was  to  confine  the  prince  and  hia 
mother  in,  the  tower  of  Comares  ;  then,  calling  to  mind  the  pre- 
diction of  the  astrologers,  that  the  youth  would  one  day  set  -jn 
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tlu>  throne  of  Granada,  he  impiously  set  tlio  stars  at  defiance 
"  Tlje  sword  of  the  executioner,"  said  he,  "  shall  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  those  lying  horoscopes,  and  shall  silence  the  ambition  of 
Moabdil." 

Tlie  Sultana  Ayxa,  apprised  of  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
son,  concerted  a  plan  for  his  escape.  At  the  dead  of  the  night  she 
gained  access  to  his  prison,  and  tying  together  the  shawls  and 
scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female  attendants,  lowered  him  down 
from  a  balcony  of  the  Alhambra,  to  the  steep  rocky  hill-side  which 
sweeps  down  to  the  Darro.  Here  some  of  her  devoted  adherents 
were  waiting  to  receive  him,  who,  mounting  him  on  a  swift  horsey 
spirited  him  awaj  to  the  oity  of  Onmdiz,  in  the  Alpusarae. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Expediticn  of  the  marques  ot  Cadiz  against  Alhama. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  king  Ferdinand  when  he  heard  of 
the  storming  of  Zahara  ;  though  the  outrage  of  the  Moor  happen- 
ed most  opportunely.     The  war  between  Castile  and  Portugal  had 
eome  to  a  close  ;  the  factions  of  the  Spanish  nobles  were  for  the 
most  part  quelled.     The  Castilian  monarchs  had  now,  therefore, 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  cherished  object  of  their  ambition, 
the  conquest  of  Granada.     The  pious  heart  of  Isabella  yearned  to 
behold  the  entire  peninsula  redeemed  from  the  domination  of  the 
Infidel;  while  Fv.-idinand,  in  whom  religious  zeal  was  mingled 
with  temporal  policy,  looked  with  a  craving  eye  to  the  rich  terri- 
tory of  the  Moor,  studded  with  wealthy  towns  and  cities.     Muley 
Abul  Hassan  had  rashly  or  unWarily  thrown  the  brand  that  was 
to  produce  the  wide  conflagration.     Ferdinand  was  not  the  one 
to  quench  the  flames.     He  immediately  issued  orders  to  all  tho 
adelantados  and  alcaydes  of  the  frontiers,  to  maintain  the  utmost 
vigilance  at  their  several  posts,  and  to  prepare  to  carry  fire  and 
Bword  into  the  territories  of  the  Moors. 

Among  the  many  valiant  cavaliers  who  rallied  round  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in 
rank  and  renowned  in  arras  was  Don  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
mwrques  of  CaJi  .      As  he  was  the  distinguished  champion  oif 
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this  holy  war,  and  commanded  in  most  of  its  CDterprisea  and  bat- 
ties,  it  is  meet  that  some  particular  account  should  be  given  of 
him.  He  was  born  in  1443,  of  the  valiant  lineage  of  the  Poucca. 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  in 
the  field.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  with  a  muscular  and 
powerful  frame,  capable  of  great  exertion  and  fatigue.  His  hair 
and  beard  were  red  and  curled,  his  countenance  was  open  and 
magranimous,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  slightly  marked  with 
the  small-pox.  He  was  temperate,  chaste,  valiant,  vigilant ;  a 
jvst  and  generous  master  to  his  vassals  ;  frank  and  noble  in  hia 
deportment  towards  his  equals ;  loving  and  faithful  to  his  friends ; 
fierce  and  terrible,  yet  magnanimous,  to  his  enemies.  He  was 
considered  the  mirror  of  chivalry  of  his  times,  and  compared  by 
contemporary  historians  to  the  immortal  Cid. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  had  vast  possessions  in  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  castles,  and  could 
lead  forth  an  army  into  the  field  from  his  own  vassals  and  de- 
pendents. On  receiving  the  orders  of  the  king,  he  burned  to  sig- 
nalize himself  by  some  sudden  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  that  should  give  a  brilliant  commencement  to  the  war. 
and  should  console  the  sovereigns  for  the  insult  they  had  received 
in  the  capture  of  Zahara.  As  his  estates  lay  near  to  the  Moorish 
frontiers,  and  were  subject  to  sudden  inroads,  he  had  always  in 
his  pay  numbers  of  adalides,  or  scouts  and  guides,  many  of  them 
converted  Moors.  These  he  sent  out  in  all  directions,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  procure  all  kinds  of  informa- 
tion important  to  the  security  of  the  frontier.  One  of  these  spied 
came  to  him  one  day  in  his  town  of  Marchena,  and  informed  hirlj 
that  the  Moorish  town  of  Alhama  was  slightly  garrisoned  and 
negligently  guarded,  and  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  This  was 
a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  place,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Granada.     It  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  nearly  surrounded 
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bj  a  river,  and  defended  by  a  fortress  to  which  there  was  no  uc- 
eess  but  by  a  steep  and  Dragged  ascent.  The  strength  of  its  sit 
uation.  and  its  being  embosomed  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
had  produced  the  careless  security  which  now  invited  attack. 

To  ascertain  fully  the  state  of  the  fortress,  the  marques  dis- 
patched secretly  a  veteran  soldier,  who  was  highly  in  Lis  confi- 
dence. His  name  was  Ortega  de  Prado,  a  man  of  great  activity, 
shrewdness,  and  valor,  and  captain  of  escaladors  (soldiers  em- 
ployed to  scale  the  walls  of  fortresses  in  time  of  attack).  Ortega 
approached  Alhama  one  moonless  night,  and  paced  along  its  walls 
with  noiseless  step,  laying  his  ear  occasionally  to  the  ground  or 
to  the  wall.  Every  time,  he  distinguished  the  measured  tread  of 
a  sentinel,  and  now  and  then  the  challenge  of  the  night-watch 
going  its  rounds.  Finding  the  town  thus  guarded,  he  clambered 
to  the  castle : — there  all  was  silent.  As  ho  ranged  its  lofty  bat- 
tlements, between  him  and  the  sky  he  saw  no  sentinel  on  duty. 
Be  noticed  certain  places  where  the  wall  might  be  ascended  by 
Bcaling-ladders  ;  and,  having  marked  the  hour  of  relieving  guard, 
and  made  all  necessary  observations,  he  retired  without  being 
discovered. 

Ortega  returned  to  Marchena,  and  assured  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  of  the  practicability  of  scaling  the  castle  of  Alhama,  and 
taking  it  by  surprise.  The  marques  had  a  secret  conference  with 
Don  Pedro  Enriquez,  Adelantado  of  Andalusia  ;  Don  Diego  de 
Mcrlo,  commander  of  Seville;  Sancho  de  Avila,  alcayde  of 
Carmona,  and  others,  who  all  agreed  to  aid  him  with  their  forces. 
On  an  appointed  day,  the  several  commanders  assembled  at  Mar- 
chena with  their  troops  and  retainers.  None  but  the  leaders 
knew  the  object  or  destination  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  it  was 
enough  to  rouse  the  Andalusian  spirit,  to  know  that  a  foray 
was  intsnded  into  the  country  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Moora 
Secrecy  and  celerity  were  necessary  for  success.      They  set  oul 
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promptly,  with  three  thousand  genetes,  or  light  cavalry,  and  four 
thousand  infantry.  They  chose  a  route  but  little  travelled,  by 
the  7/ay  of  Antiquera,  passing  with  great  labor  through  rugged 
and  solitary  defiles  of  the  Sierra  or  chain  of  mountains  of  Arre- 
cife,  and  left  all  their  baggage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yeguas, 
to  be  brought  after  them.  This  march  was  principally  in  the 
night ;  all  day  they  remained  quiet ;  no  noise  was  suffered  in 
their  camp,  and  no  fires  were  made,  lest  the  smoke  should  betray 
them.  On  the  third  day  they  resumed  their  march  as  the  eve- 
ning darkened,  and  forcing  themselves  forward  at  as  quick  a  pace 
as  the  rugged  and  dangerous  mountain  roads  would  permit,  they 
descended  towards  midnight  into  a  small  deep  valley,  only  half  a 
league  from  Alhama.  Here  they  made  a  halt,  fatigued  by  thin 
forced  march,  during  a  long  dark  evening  towards  the  end  of 
February. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  now  explained  to  the  troops  the  object 
if  the  expedition.  He  told  them  it  was  for  the  glory  of  the 
most  holy  faith,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen  at 
Zahara ;  and  that  the  town  of  Alhama,  full  of  wealthy  spoil,  was 
the  place  to  be  attacked.  The  troops  were  roused  to  new  ardor 
by  these  words,  and  desired  to  be  led  forthwith  to  the  assault. 
They  arrived  close  to  Alhama  about  two  hours  before  daybreak. 
Here  the  army  remained  in  ambush,  while  three  hundred  men 
were  dispatched  to  scale  the  walls  and  get  possession  of  the  castle. 
They  were  picked  men,  many  of  them  alcaydes  and  officers,,  men 
who  preferred  death  to  dishonor.  This  gallant  band  was  glided 
by  the  escalador  Ortega  de  Prado,  at  the  head  of  thirty  men  ynih 
scaling-ladders.  They  clambered  the  ascent  to  the  castle  in 
silence,  and  arrived  under  the  dark  shadow  of  its  towers  without 
being  discovered.  Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard ;  the  whole  place  was  wrapped  in  profound  repose. 

Fixing  their  ladders,  they  ascended  cautiously  and  with  neino 
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Inss  stepB.  Ortega  was  the  first  that  mounted  upon  the  battlt 
ments,  followed  by  one  Martin  Galindo,  a  youthful  esquire,  full 
of  spirit  and  eager  for  distinction.  Moving  stealthily  along  the 
parapet  to  the  portal  of  the  citadel,  they  came  upon  the  sentinel 
Liy  surprise.  Ortega  seized  him  by  thu  throat,  brandished  a 
dagger  before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  him  to  point  the  way  to  the 
guard-room.  The  infidel  obeyed,  and  was  instantly  dispatched,  to 
prevent  his  giving  an  alarm.  The  guard-room  was  a  scene  rather 
of  massacre  than  combat.  Some  of  the  soldiery  were  killed  while 
sleeping,  others  were  cut  down  almost  without  resistance,  bcwil 
dered  by  so  unexpected  an  assault :  all  were  dispatched,  for  the 
scaling  party  was  too  small  to  make  prisoners  or  to  spare.  The 
alarm  spread  throughout  the  castle,  but  by  this  time  the  three 
hundred  picked  men  had  mounted  the  battlements.  The  garrison, 
startled  from  sleep,  found  the  enemy  already  masters  of  the 
towers.  Some  of  the  Moors  were  cut  down  at  once,  others  fought 
desperately  from  room  to  room,  and  the  whole  castle  resovmded 
with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  The  army  in  ambush,  finding  by  the 
uproar  that  the  castle  was  su'prised,  now  rushed  from  their  con- 
cealment, and  approached  the  walls  vrith  loud  shouts,  and  sound 
of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  to  increase  the  confusion  and  dis- 
may of  the  garrison.  A  violent  conflict  took  place  in  the  court 
of  the  castle,  whore  several  of  the  scaling  party  sought  to  throw 
open  the  gates  to  admit  their  countrymen.  Here  fell  two  valiant 
aleaydes,  Nicholas  de  Roja  and  Sancho  de  Avila ;  but  they  fell 
honorably,  upon  a  heap  of  slain.  At  length  Ortega  de  Prado 
succeeded  in  throwing  open  a  postern,  through  which  the  marques 
of  Cadiz,  the  adelantado  of  Andalusia,  and  Don  Diego  de  Morlo, 
entered  with  a  host  of  followers,  and  the  citadel  remained  in  full 
possession  of  the  Christians. 

As  the  Spanish  savaliers  were  ranging  from  rocim  to  room,  tlie 
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marques  of  Cadiz,  entering  an  apartment  of  superior  richness  to 
thf  rest,  beheld,  by  the  light  of  a  silver  lamp,  a  beautiful  Moorish 
female,  the  wife  of  the  alcayde  of  the  castle,  whose  husband  was 
absent,  attending  a  wedding-feast  at  Velez  Blalaga.  She  would 
Lave  fled  at  the  sight  of  a  Christian  warrior  in  her  apartment. 
but,  entangled  in  the  covering  of  the  bed,  she  fell  at  the  feet  of 
tlie  marques,  imploring  mercy.  That  Christian  cavalier,  who  had 
a  son!  full  of  honor  and  courtesy  towards  the  sex,  raised  her  from 
the  floor,  and  endeavored  to  allay  her  fears ;  but  they  were  in- 
creased Ert  the  sight  of  her  female  attendants,  pursued  into  the  room 
by  the  Spanish  soldiery.  The  marques  reproached  his  soldiers 
with  unmanly  conduct,  and  reminded  them  that  they  made  war 
upon  men,  not  on  defenceless  women.  Having  soothed  the  terrors 
of  the  females  by  the  promise  of  honorable  protection,  he  appointed 
a  trusty  guard  to  watch  over  the  security  of  their  apartment. 

The  castle  was  now  taken  ;  but  the  town  below  it  was  in  arms, 
-  It  was  broad  day,  and  the  people,  recovered  from  their  panic,  were 
enabled  to  see  and  estimate  the  force  of  the  enemy.  The  inhab- 
itants were  chiefly  merchants  and  tradespeople  ;  but  the  Moore 
all  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the.  use  of  weapons,  and  were  of 
brave  and  warlike  spixit.  They  confided  in  the  strength  of  their 
walls,  and  the  certainty  of  speedy  relief  from  Granada,  which 
was  but  about  eight  leagues  distant.  Manning  the  battlements 
and  towers,  they  discharged  showers  of  stones  and  arrows,  when- 
ever the  part  of  the  Christian  army,  without  the  walls,  attempted 
to  approach.  They  barricadoed  the  entrances  of  their  streets.  > 
aldo  which  opened  towards^  the  castle  ;  stationing  men  expert  at 
the  cross-bow  and  arquebuse.  These  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon 
the  gate  of  the  castle,  so  that  no  one  could  sally  forth  without 
being  instantly  shot  down.  Two  valiant  cavaliers,  who  attempted 
to  iead  forth  a  party  in  defiance  of  this  fatal  tempest,  were  shot 
dead  at  the  very  portal 
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The  Christians  now  found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  great 
pcinl.  Reinforcements  must  soon  arrive  to  the  enemy  from  Gra- 
nada .  unless,  therefore,  they  gained  possession  of  the  town  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  they  were  likely  to  be  surrounded  and  be- 
leagured,  without  provisions,  in  tlie  castle.  Some  observed  that, 
even  if  they  took  the  town,  they  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
possession  of  it.  They  proposed,  therefore,  to  make  booty  ol 
every  thing  valuable,  to  sack  the  castle,  set  it  on  fire,  and  make 
good  their  retreat  to  Seville. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  of  different  counsel.  "  God  has 
given  the  citadel  into  Christian  hands,"  said  ne ;  "  he  will  no 
doubt  strengthen  them  to  maintain  it.  We  have  gained  the  place 
with  difficulty  and  bloodshed  ;  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  our  honor 
to  abandon  it  through  fear  of  imaginary  dangers.  The  adelan- 
tado  and  Don  Diego  de  Merlo  joined  in  his  opinion  ;  but  without 
their  earnest  and  united  remonstrances,  the  place  would  hav«  been 
abandoned  ;  so  exhausted  were  the  troops  by,  forced  marches  and 
hard  fighting,  and  so  apprehensive  of  the  approach  of  the  Moors 
of  Granada. 

The  strength  and  spirits  of  the  party  within  the  castle,  were 
m  some  degree  restored  by  the  provisions  which  they  found.  The 
Christian  army  beneath  the  town,  being  also  refreshed  by  a 
morning's  repast,  advanced  vigorously  to  the  attack  of  the  walls. 
They  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  and,  swarming  up,  sword  in 
hand,  fought  fiercely  with  the  Moorish  soldiery  upon  the  ramparts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  seeing  that  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  which  opened  toward  the  city,  was  completely  com- 
puanded  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  ordered  a  large  breach  to 
be  made  in  the  wall,  through  which  he  might  lead  his  troops  to 
the  attack ;  animating  them,  iu  this  perilous  moment,  by  assuring 
them  that  tb-j  place  should  be  given  up  to  plunder,  and  its  inhab- 
itants made  captives. 
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The  breach  being,pade,  the  marques  put  himself  at  the  head 
Df  his  troops,  and  entered  sword  in  hand.  A  simultaneous  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  Christians  in  every  part — by  the  ramparts. 
by  the  gate,  by  the  roofs  and  walls  which  connected  the  castlo 
with  the  town.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  in  theii  streets,  from 
their  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  their  houses.  They  were  not 
tiqual  to  the  Christians  in  bodily  strength,  for  they  were  for  the 
most  part  peaceful  men,  of  industrious  callings,  and  enervated  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath ;  but  they  were  superior  in 
number,  and  unconquerable  in  spirit ;  old  and  young,  strong  and 
weak,  fought  with  the  same  desperation.  The  Moors  fought  for 
property,  for  liberty,  for  life.  They  fought  at  their  thresholds 
and  their  hearths,  with  the  shrieks  of  their  wives  and  children 
ringing  in  their  ears,  and  they  fought  in  the  hope  that  each  mo- 
ment would  bring  aid  from  Granada.  They  regarded  neither 
their  own  wounds  nor  the  death  of  their  companions ;  but  con 
tinned  fighting  until  they  fell,  and  seemed  as  if,  when  they  could 
no  longer  contend,  they  would  block  up  the  thresholds  of  theii 
beloved  homes  with  their  mangled  bodies.  The  Christians  fought 
for  glory,  for  revenge,  for  the  holy  faith,  and  for  the  spoil  of  these 
wealthy  infidels.  Success  would  place  a  rich  town  at  their  mercy  ; 
failure  would  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  of  Gra- 
nada. 

The  contest  raged  from  morning  until  night,  when  the  Moore 
began  to  yield.  Retreating  to  a  large  mosque  near  the  walls, 
they  kept  up  so  galling  a  fire  from  it  with  lances,  cross-bows,  and 
trqueluses,  that  for  some  time  the  Christians  dared  not  approach. 
Covering  themselves,  at  length,  with  bucklers  and  mantelets*  to 
pro+ect  them  from  the  deadly  shower,  the  latter  made  their  way 

*  Mantelet— a  movable  parapet,  made  of  tKick  planks,  to  protect  troopa 
when  advancing  to  sap  or  assault  a  walled  place. 
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to  the  mosque,  and  set  fire  to  the  doors.  When  the  smoke  and 
flames  rolled  in  upon  them,  the  Moors  gave  up  all  as  lost.  Many 
rushed  forth  desperately  upon  the  cneniy^  but  were  immediately 
slain  ;  the  rest  surrendered  themselves  captives. 

The  struggle  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the  town  remained  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Christians  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  both  male  and 
female,  became  the  slaves  of  those  who  made  them  prisoners. 
Some  few  escaped  by  a  mine  or  subterranean  way,  which  led  to 
the  river,  and  concealed  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  in 
eaves  and  secret  planes  ;  but  in  three  or  four  days,  were  compelled 
to  surrender  themselves  through  hunger. 

The  town  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  booty  was  im- 
mense. There  were  found  prodigious  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  jewels,  and  rich  silks,  and  costly  stuffs  of  all  kinds ; 
together  with  horses  and  beeves,  and  abundance  of  grain  and  oil, 
and  honey,  and  all  other  productions  of  this  fruitful  kingdom ; 
for  in  Alhama  were  collected  the  royal  rents  and  tributes  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  it  was  the  richest  town  in  the  Moorish  ter- 
ritory, and,  from  its  great  strength  and  its  peculiar  situation,  was 
called  the  key  to  Granada. 

Great  waste  and  devastation  were  cpmmitted  by.the  Spanish 
soldiery  ;  for,  thinking  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  posse.ssion 
of  the  place,  they  began  to  destroy  whatever  they  could  not  take 
hway.  Immense  jars  of  oil  were  broken,  costly  furniture  shatter- 
ed to  pieces,  and  magazines  of  grain  broken  open,  and  their  con- 
tents scattered  to  the  winds.  Many  Christian  captives,  who  had 
been  taken  at  Zahara,  were  found  buried  in  a  Moorish  dungeon,- 
and  were  triumphantly  restored  to  light  and  liberty ;  and  a  rene- 
gade Spaniard,  who  had  often  served  as  guide  to  the  Moors  in 
their  incursions  into  the  Christian  territories,  was  hanged  on  th« 
highest  part  of  the  battlements,  for  the  edification  of  the  aimy     > 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

How  the  people  of  Granada  were  affected,  on  hearing  of  th«.  captua-  o' 
AlLama  ;  and  how  the  Moorish  King  sallied  forth  to  rej;ain  it. 

A  Moorish  horseman  had  spurred  across  the  vega,  nor  reined  hi( 
panting  steed  until  he  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra.  H« 
brought  tidings  to  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  of  the  attack  upon  Al- 
bania. "  The  Christians,"  said  he,  "  are  in  the  land.  Thej 
came  upon  us,  we  know  not  whence  or  how,  and  scaled  the  walls 
of  the  castle  in  the  night.  There  has  been  dreadful  fighting  and 
carnage  in  its  towers  and  courts  ;  and  when  I  spurred  my  steed 
from  the  gate  of  Alhama,  the  castle  was  in  possession  of  the  un- 
believers." 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  swift  retribution 
had  come  upon  him  for  the  woes  he  had  inflicted  upon  Zahara. 
Still  he  flattered  himself  that  this  had  only  been  some  transient 
inroad  of  a  party  of  marauders,  intent  upon  plunder  ;  and  that  a 
little  succor,  thrown  into  the  town,  would  be  sufficient  to  expel 
them  front  the  castle,.and  drive  them  from  the  land.  He  ordered 
Dut,  therefore,  a  thousand  of  his  chosen  cavalry,  and  sent  them  in 
nil  speed  to  the  assistance  of  Albania.  Thoy  arrived  before  its 
walls,  the  morning  after  its  capture  ;  the  Christian  standards 
floated  upon  its  towers,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  poured  forth  from 
its  gates  and  came  wheeling  down  into  the  plain  to  receive  them. 
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The  Moorish  horsemen  Wrned  the  reins  of  their  steeds,  and 
galloped  back  for  Granada.  They  entered  its  gates  in  tumultuous 
confusion,  spreading  terror  and  -lamentation  by  their  tidings. 
"  Alhama  is  fallen  !  Alhama  is  fallen  !"  exclaimed  they  ;  "  the 
Christians  garrison  its  walls  ;  the  key  of  Granada  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  !" 

When  the  people  heard  these  words,  they  remembered  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  santon.  His  prediction  seemed  still  to  resound 
in  eveiy  ear,  and  its  fulfilment  to  be  at  hand.  Nothing  was  heard 
throughout  the  city,  but  sighs  and  wailings.  "  Woe  is  me,  Al- 
hama !"  WS.S  in  every  mouth ;  and  this  ejaculation  of  deep  sorrow 
and  doleful  foreboding,  came  to  be  the  burthen  of  a  plaintive 
ballad,  which  remains  until  the  present  day.* 

Many  aged  men,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Granada  from  other 
Moorish  dominions  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tians, now  groaned  in  despair  at  the  thoughts  that  war  was  to 
follow  them  into  this  last  retreat,  to  lay  waste  this  pleasant  land, 
and  to  bring  trouble  and  sorrow  upon  their  declining  years.  The 
women  were  more  loud  and  vehement  in  their  grief ;  for  they  be- 
held the  evils  impending  over  their  children,  and  what  can 
restrain  the  agony  of  a  mother's  heart  ?  Many  of  them  made 
their  way  through  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra  into  the  presence  of 
tiie  king,  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  tearing  their  hair.  "  Accursed 
be  the  day,"  cried  they,  "  that  thou  hast  lit  the  flame  of  war  in 
our  land  !  May  the  holy  Prophet  bear  witness  before  Allah,  that 
we  and  our  children  are  innocent  of  this  act !  Upon  thy  head, 
and  upon  the  heads  of  thy  posterity,  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
rest  the  sin  of  the  desolation  of  Zahara  !"-| 

•♦  The  mournful  little  Spanish  romance  of  Ay  de  mi  Alhama  I  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Moorish  origin,  and  to  embody  the  gnef  of  the  people  of  Graoadi 
in  this  occasion. 

t  Garibay,  lib.  10.  c  29. 
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Muley  Abu]  Hassan  remained  unmoved,  amidst  all  ibis 
Btorm ;  his  heart  was  hardened  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida) 
like  that  of  Pharaoh,  to  the  end  that,  through  his  blind  violencu 
and  rage,  he  might  produce  the  deliverance  of  the  land  from  its 
heathen  bondage.  In  fact,  he  was  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior, 
and  trusted  soon  to  make  this  blow  recoil  upon  the  head  of  the 
Bnemy.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  captors  of  Alhama  were  but 
a  handful :  they  were  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  capital.  They  were  deficient  in  munitions 
of  war,  and  provisions  for  sustaining  a  siege.  By  a  rapid  move- 
ment, he  might  surround  them  with  a  powerful  army,  cut  ofi'  all 
aid  from  their  countrymen,  and  entrap  them  in  the  fortress  they 
had  taken. 

To  think  was  to  act,  with  Muley  Abul  Hassan ;  but  he  was 
prone  to  act  with  too  much  precipitation.  He  immediately  set 
forth  in  person,  with  three  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot, 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action,  would  not 
wait  to  provide  artillery  and  the  various  engines  required  in  a 
siege,  "  The  multitude  of  my  forces,''  said  he,  confidently,  "  will 
be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  enemy." 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  who  thus  held  possession  of  Alhama. 
had  a  chosen  friend  and  faithful  companion  in  arms,  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Christian  chivalry.  This  was  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cordova,  senior  and  lord  of  the  house  of  Aguilar,  and 
brother  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  grand 
captain  of  Spain.  As  yet,  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  the  glory  of 
Lis  name  and  race — for  his  brother  was  but  young  in  arms.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  most  hardy,  valiant,  and  enterprising  of  the  Spa- 
nish knights,  and  foremost  in  all  service  of  a  perilous  and  adven- 
lurousi  nature.  He  had  not  been  at  hand,  to  accompar.y  his 
friend  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  in  his  inroad  into  th« 
Moorish  territory;  but  he  hastily  assembled  a  number  of  retaiu 
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ere,  horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  forward  to  join  the  enterprise. 
Ariiving  at  the  river  Yeguas,  he  found  the  baggage  of  the  arm;; 
still  upon  its  banks,  and  took  charge  of  it  to  carry  it  to  Alhama 
The  marques  of  Cadiz  heard  of  the  approach  of  his  friend,  whose 
march  was  slow  in  consequence  of  being  encumbered  by  the  bag- 
gage. He  was  within  but  a  few  leagues  of  Alhama,  when  scouts 
came  Lurrying  into  the  place,  with  intelligence  that  the  Moorish 
king  was  at  hand  with  a  powerful  army.  The  marques  of  Cadiz 
was  filled  with  alarm  lest  De  Aguilar  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Forgetting  his  own  danger,  and  thinking  only  of 
that  of  his  friend,  he  dispatched  a  well-mounted  messenger  to  ride 
full  speed,  and  warn  him  not  to  approach. 

The  first  determination  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Moorish  king  was  at  hand,  was  to  take  a  strong  positioE 
in  the  mountains,  and  await  his  coming.  The  madness  of  an  at- 
tempt with  his  handful  of  men  to  oppose  an  immense  army,  was 
represented  to  him  with  such  force  as  to  induce  him  to  aban- 
don the  idea ;  he  then  thought  of  throwing  himself  into  Alhama, 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  :  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
Moor  would  infallibly  intercept  him,  and  he  should  only  give  the 
marques  the  additional  distress  of  beholding  him  captured  be- 
neath his  walls.  It  was  even  urged  upon  him  that  he  had  no 
time  for  delay,  if  he  would  consult  his  own  safety,  which  could 
only  be  insured  by  an  immediate  retreat  into  the  Christian  terri- 
tory. This  last  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  return  of  scouts, 
who  brought  information  that  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  received 
notice  of  his  movements,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  in  quest  ol 
him.  It  was  with  infinite  reluctance  that  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar 
yielded  to  these  united  and  powerful  reasons.  Proudly  and  sul- 
lenly he  drew  off  his  forces,  laden  with  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
ind  made  an  unwilling  retreat  towards  Antiquera.  Muley  Abn'. 
Hassan  pursued  him  for  some  distance  through  the  mountains. 
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but  soot  gave  up  the  chase  and  turned  with  his  forces  upot 
A.lhama. 

As  the  army  approached  the  town,  they  beheld  the  fields 
8trewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  fallen 
in  defence  of  the  place,  and  had  been  cast  forth  and  left  unburied 
by  the  Christians.  There  they  lay,  mangled  and  expospd  to 
tvery  indignity ;  while  droves  of  half-famished  dogs  were  preying 
up3n  them,  and  fighting  and  howling,  over  their  hideous  repast.* 
Furious  at  the  sight,  the  Moors,  in  the  first  transports  of  their 
lage,  attacked  those  ravenous  animals :  their  next  measure  wae  to 
vent  their  fury  upon  the  Christians.  Thqy  rushed  like  madmen 
to  the  walls,  applied  scaling-ladders  in  all  parts,  without  waiting 
for  the  necessary  mantelets  and  other  protections, — thinking,  by 
attacking  suddenly  and  at  various  points,  to  distract  the  enemy, 
and  overcome  them  by  the  force  of  numbers. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  his  confederate  commanders,  dis- 
tributed themselves  along  the  walls,  to  direct  and  animate  their 
men  in  the  defence.  The  Moors,  in  their  blind  fury,  often 
assailed  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  places.  Darts,  stones, 
and  all  kinds  of  missiles,  were  hurled  down  upon  their  defence- 
less heads.  As  fast  as  they  mounted,  they  were  cut  down,  or 
dashed  from  the  battlements,  their  ladders  overturned,  and  all 
who  were  on  them  precipitated  headlong  below. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  stormed  with  passion  at  the  sight ;  he 
sent  detachment  after  detachment  to  scale  the  walls — but  in  vain  ; 
they  were  like  waves  rushing  upon  a  rock,  only  to  dash  them- 
Belves  to  pieces.  The  Moors  lay  in  heaps  beneath  the  wall,  and 
among  them  many  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Granada.  The 
Cbristianfe'  also,  sallied  frequently  from  the  gates,  and  made  great 
havoc  in  the  iiTegula;r  multitude  of  assailants 

•  Piilear   Cronica. 
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Muley  Abul  Hassan  now  became  sensible  of  his  error  in  hur- 
rying from  Grenada  without  the  proper  engines  for  a  siege.  Des 
titute  of  all  means  to  batter  the  fortifications,  the  town  remaine-J 
uninjured,  defying  the  mighty  army  which  raged  and  roamed  be 
fore  it.  Incensed  at  being  thus  foiled,  Muley' Abul  Ha.^'san  gavf. 
orders  to  undermine  the  walls.  The  Moors  advanced  with  shouts 
to  the  attempt.  They  were  received  with  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
ramparts,  which  drove  them  from  their  works.  Repeatedly  were 
they  repulsed,  and  repeatedly  did  they  return  to  the  charge.  The 
Christians  not  merely  galled  them  from  the  battlements,  but  is- 
sued forth  and  cut  them  down  in  the  excavations  they  were 
attempting  to  form.  The  contest  lasted  throughout  a  whole  day, 
and  by  evening  two  thousand  Moors  were  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the 
place  by  assault,  and  attempted  to  distress  it  into  terms  by  turn- 
ing the  channel  of  the  river  which  runs  by  its  walls.  On  this 
stream  the  inhabitants  depended  for  their  supply  of  water ;  the 
place  being  destitute  of  fountains  and  cisterns,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  called  Alhama  la  seca,  or  "  the  dry." 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
Moors  endeavoring  to  plant  palisades  in  its  bed  to  divert  the 
(Stream,  and  the  Christians  striving  to  prevent  them.  The  Span- 
ish commanders  exposed  themselves  to  the  utmost  danger  to  ani- 
mate their  men,  who  were  repeatedly  driven  back  into  the  town, 
The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  often  up  to  his  knees  in  the  stream, 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  Moors.  The  water  ran  red  with 
blood,  and  was  encumbered  with  dead  bodies.  At  length,  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Moors  gave  them  the  advantage, 
and  they  succeeded  in  diverting  the  greater  part  of  the  watei-. 
The  Christians  had  to  struggle  severely,  to  supply  themselves 
from  the  feeble  lill  which  remained.     They  sallied  to  the  river  by 
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a  BubterraneouB  passage  ;  but  the  Moorish  cross-hoinnen  stationoo 
themselves  on  the  opposite  bank,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  Christians,  whenever  they  attempted  to  fill  their  vessels  from 
the  scanty  and  turbid  stream.  One  party  of  the  Christians  had, 
therefore,  to  fight,  while  another  drew  water.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  this  deadly  strife  was  maintained,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  every  drop  of  water  were  purchased  with  a  drop  of  blood. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sufferings  of  the  town  became  intense. 
None  but  the  soldiery  and  their  horses  were  allowed  the  preciouB 
beverage  so  dearly  earned,  and  even  that  in  quantities  that  only 
tantalized  their  wants.  The  wounded,  who  could  not  sally  to 
procure  it,  were  almost  destitute  ;  while  the  unhappy  prisoners, 
shut  up  in  the  mosques,  were  reduced  to  frightful  extremities. 
Many  perished  raving  madj  fancying  themselves  swimming  in 
boundless  seas,  yet  unable  to  assuage  their  thirst.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  lay  parched  and  panting  along  the  battlements,  no  longer 
able  tfc  draw  a  bowstring  or  hurl  a  stone  ;  while  above  five  thou- 
sand Moors,  stationed  upon  a  rocky  height  which  overlooked  part 
of  the  town,  kept  up  a  galling  fire  into  it  with  slings  and  cross- 
bows ;  so  that  the  marques  of  Cadiz  was  obliged  to  heighten  the 
battlements,  by  using  the  doors  from  the  private  dwellings. 

The  Christian  cavaliers,  exposed  to  this  extreme  peril,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  dis- 
patched fleet  messengers  to  Seville  and  Cordova,  entreating  the 
chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  hasten  to  their  aid.  They  sent  likewise, 
imploring  assistance  from  the  king  and  queen,  who  at  that  tiinf 
held  their  court  in  Medina  del  Campo.  In  the  midst  of  theii 
listless,  a  tank,  or  cistern,  of  water,  was  fortunately  disco reied 
ia  the  city,  which  gave  temporary  relief  to  their  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

How  the  dnke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia,  has 
tened  to  the  relief  of  Alhama. 

Thc  perilous  situation  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  pent  up  and  be 
leaguercd  within  the  walls  of  Alhama,  spread  terror  among  their 
friends,  and  anxiety  throughout  all  Andalusia.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  equal  the  anguish  of  the  marchioness  of  Cadiz,  tlia 
wife  of  the  gallant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon.  In  her  deep  dis- 
tress, she  looked  round  for  some  powerful  noble,  who  hid  the 
moans  of  rousing  the  country  to  the  assistance  of  her  husband. 
No  one  appeared  more  competent  for  the  purpose  than  Don  J\ian 
de  Guzman,  the  dnke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  puissant  grandees  of  Spain  ;  his  possessions  ex- 
tended over  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  embra- 
cing towns,  and  seaports,  and  numerous  villages.  Here  he  reigned 
in  feudal  state,  like  a  petty  sovereign,  and  could  at  any  time  bring 
into  the  field  an  immense  force  of  vassals  and  retainers. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  how- 
e  rer,  were  at  this  time  deadly  foes.  An  hereditary  feud  existed 
between  them,  which  had  often  arisen  to  bloodshed  and  open  war ; 
for  as  yet  the  fierce  contests  between  the  proud  and  puissant 
Spanish  nobles  had  not  been  completely  quelled  by  the  power  oJ 
tlie  crown,  and  in  this  respect  they  exerted  a  right  of  sovereignty, 
in  leading  their  vassals  against  each  other  in  open  field. 
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The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  would  have  appeared,  to  maajr, 
tUe  very  last  person  to  whom  to  apply  for  aid  of  the  marques  of ' 
Cadiz  ;  but  the  marchioness  judged  of  him  by  the  standard  of  hei 
own  high  and  generous  mind.  She  knew  him  to  be  a  gallant  and 
courteous  knight,  and  had  already  experienced  the  magnanimity 
of  his  spirit,  having  been  relieved  by  him  when  besieged  by  the 
Moors  in  her  husband's  fortress  of  Arcos.  To  the  duke,  there 
fore  she  applied  in  this  moment  of  sudden  calamity,  imploring 
liim  to  furnish  succor  to  her  husband.  The  event  showed  how 
well  noble  spirits  understand  each  other.  No  sooner  did  the 
duke  receive  this  appeal  from  the  wife  of  his  enemy,  than  he  gen- 
erously forgot  all  feeling  of  animosity,  and  determined  to  go  in 
person  to  his  succor.  He  immediately  dispatched  a  courteous 
letter  to  the  marchioness,  assuring  her  that  in  consideration  of  the 
request  of  so  honorable  and  estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from 
peril  so  valiant  a  cavalier  as  her  husband,  whose  loss  would  be 
great,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christendom,  he  would  forego 
the  recollection  of  all  past  grievances,  and  hasten  to  his  relief 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise 

The  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  alcaydes  of  his  towns 
and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  forthwith  at  Seville, 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  spare  from  their  garrisons.  He 
called  on  all  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  make  a  common  cause 
in  the  rescue  of  those  Christian  cavaliers,  and  he  offered  largo 
pay  to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to  him  with  horses,  armor, 
and  provisions.  Thus  all  who  could  be  incited  by  honor,  religion, 
patriotism,  or  thirst  of  gain,  were  induced  to  hasten  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  he  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse 
and  fifty  thousand  foot.*  Many  cavaliers  of  distinguished  name 
accompanied  him  in  this  generous  enterprise.     Among  these  wag 

♦  Cronioa  de  los  IV.iqnes  do  Medina  Sidonia,  por  Pedro  de  Medina,  MS 
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the  redoubtable  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  of  th< 
marques  of  Cadiz,  and  with  him  his  younger  brother,  Gonaalvc 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  gi-and  cap 
tain ;  Don  Roderigo  Giron,  also,  Master  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava,  together  with  Martin  Alonzo  de  Montemayor,  and  the 
marques  De  Villena,  esteemed  the  best  lance  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
gallant  and  splendid  army,  comprising  the  flower  of  Spanish 
chivalry,  and  poured  forth  in  brilliant  array  from  the  gates  ol 
Seville,  bearing  the  great  standard  of  that  ancient  and  renowned 
city. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Medina  del  Campo,  when 
tidings  came  of  the  capture  of  Alhama.  The  king  was  at  mass 
when  he  received  the  news,  and  ordered  te  dcum  to  be  chanted 
for  this  signal  triumph  of  the  holy  faith.  When  the  first  flush 
of  triumph  had  subsided,  and  the  king  learnt  the  imminent  peril 
of  the  valorous  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  companions,  and  the  great 
danger  that  this  stronghold  might  again  be  wrested  from  their 
grasp,  he  resolved  to  hurry  in  person  to  the  scene  of  action.  So 
pressing  appeared  to  him  the  emergency,  that  he  barely  gave  him- 
self time  to  take  a  hasty  repast  while  horses  were  providing,  and 
then  departed  at  furious  speed  for  Andalusia,  leaving  a  request 
for  the  queen  to  follow  him.*  He  was  attended  by  Don  Beltram 
dc  la  Cueva,  duke  of  Albuquerque,  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza, 
count  of  Tendilla,  and  Don  Pedro  Mauriques,  count  of  Trevino 
with  a  few  more  cavaliers  of  prowess  and  distinction.  He  tra- 
velled by  forced  journeys,  frequently  changing  his  jaded  horseS; 
being  eager  to  arrive  in  time  to  take  command  of  the  Andalusian 
chivalry.  When  he  arrived  within  five  leagues  of  Cordova,  the 
duke  of  Albuquerque  remonstrated  with  him  upon  entering,  with 
BTich  incautious  haste,  into  the  enemies'  country.     He  ropresent^d 

*  lUescas.  Hist.  Pontiflcal. 
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to  him  that  there  were  troops  enough  assembled  to  succor  Al- 
hama,  and  that  it  was  not  for  bim  to  venture  his  royal  person  iu 
doing  what  could  be  done  by  his  subjects  ;  especially  as  he  haa 
such  valiant  and  experienced  captains  to  act  for  him.  "  Besides, 
8Jro,''  added  the  duke,  "your  majesty  should  bethink  you  that 
the  troops  about  to  take  the  field  are  mere  men  of  Andalusia, 
whereas  your  illustrious  predecessors  never  made  an  inroad  into 
the  territory  of  the  Moors,  without  being  accompanied  by  u  [low- 
erful  force  of  the  stanch  and  iron  warriors  of  old  Castile." 

"  Duke,"  replied  the  king,  "  your  counsel  might  have  been 
good,  had  I  not  departed  from  Medina  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  succoring  these  cavaliers  in  person.  I  am  now  near 
the  end  of  my  journey,  and  it  would  be  beneath  my  dignity  to 
change  my  intention,  before  even  I  had  met  with  an  impediment. 
1  shall  take  the  troops  of  this  country  who  are  assembled,  without 
waiting  for  those  of  Castile,  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  shall  pro- 
secute my  journey."*  \ 

As  king  Ferdinand  approached  Cordova,  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants came  forth  to  receive  him.  Learning,  however,  that  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  already  on  the  march,  and  pressing 
forward  into  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  the  king  was  all  on  fire 
to  overtake  him,  and  to  lead  in  person  the  succor  to  Albania. 
Without  entering  Cordova,  therefore,  he  exchanged  his  weary 
horses  for  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  come  forth  to  moei 
him,  and  pressed  forward  for  the  army.  He  dispatched  fleet 
couriers  in  advance,  requesting  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to 
await  his  coming,  that  he  might  take  command  of  the  forces. 

Neither  the  duke  nor  his  companions  in  arms,  however,  felt 
inclined  to  pause  in  their  generous  expedition,  and  gratify  the 
inclinations  of  the  king.     They  sent  back  missives,  representing 


*  Pnlear.  Cronica.  p.  3.  cap.  3 
3* 
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th'tt  they  were  far  within  the  enemies'  frontier,  and  it  was  danger- 
ous  eith(,r  to  pause  or  turn  back.  They,  had  likewise  received 
pressing  entreaties  from  the  besieged  to  hasten  their  speed,  setting 
forth  their  great  sufferings,  and  their  hourly  peril  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  enemy. 

The  king  was  at  Ponton  del  Maestre,  when  he  received  these 
ciissiyes.  So  inflamed  was  he  with  zeal  for  the  success  of  this 
enterprise,  that  he  would  have  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  with  the  handful  of  cavaliers  who  accompanied  him,  but 
they  represented  the  rashness  of  such  a  journey,  through  the 
mountainous  defiles  of  a  hostile  country,  thickly  beset  with  towns 
and  castles.  With  some  difficulty,  therefore,  he  was  dissuaded 
from  his  inclination,  and  prevailed  upon  to  await  tidings  from  tl.e 
anny,  id  the  frontier  oity  of  Antiquera. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Sequel  of  the  events  at  All.ama. 

While  all  Aadalusia  was  thus  in  arms,  and  pouring  its  cliivalrj' 
through  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Moorish  frontiers,  the  garri- 
son of  Alhama  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  under  its  sufferings  before  the  promised  succor  could 
arrive.  The  intolerable  thirst  that  prevailed  in  consequence  o1 
the  scarcity  of  water,  the  incessant  watch  that  had  to  be  main- 
tained over  the  vast  force  of  enemies  without,  and  the  great 
number  of  prisoners  within,  and  the  wounds  which  almost  every 
soldier  had  received  in  the  incessant  skirmishes  and  assaults,  had. 
worn  grievously  both  flesh  and  spirit.  The  noble  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadiz,  still  animated  the  soldiery,  however,  by  word 
and  example,  sharing  every  hardship  and  being  foremost  in  every 
'danger;  exemplifying  that  a  good  commander  is  the  vital  spiiil 
of  an  army. 

When  Muley  Abul  Hassan  heard  of  the  vast  force  that  was 
approaching  under  the  command  of  the  dake  of  Medina  SIdonia, 
and  that  Ferdinand  was  coming  in  person  with  additional  troLips, 
he  perceived  that  no  time  was  to  be  lent:  Alhama  must  be 
carried  by  one  powerful  attack,  or  abandoned  entirely  to  tb« 
Christians. 
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A  iiMJibsr  of  Moorish  cavaliers,  some  of  the  braTCSt  youth 
of  Granada,  knowing  the  wishes  of-  the  king,  proposed  to  under- 
take a  desperate  enterprise,  which,  if  successful,  must  put  Alhanis 
in  his  power.  Early  one  morning,  when  it  was  scarcely  the  gray 
of  the  dawn,  about  the  time  of  changing  the  watch,  these  cava 
liors  approached  the  town,  at  a  place  considered  inaccessible,  from 
the  steepness  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  wall  was  founded ;  which, 
it  was  supposed,  elevated  the  battlements  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
longest  scaling-ladder.  The  Moorish  knights,  aided  by  a  number 
of  the  strongest  and  most  active  escaladors,  mounted  these  rocks, 
and  applied  the  ladders,  without  being  discovered;  for,  to  divert 
attention  from  them,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  made  a  false  attack 
upon  the  town  in  another  quarter. 

The  scaling  party  mounted  with  difficulty,  and  in  small  num- 
bers ;  the  sentinel  was  killed  at  his  post,  and  seventy  of  the 
Moors  made  their  way  into  the  streets  before  an  alarm  was  given. 
The  guards  rushed  to  the  walls,  to  .stop  the  hostile  throng  that 
was  still  pouring  in.  A  sharp  conflict,  hand  to  hand  and  man  tfl 
man,  took  place  on  the  battlements,  and  many  on  both  sides  fell. 
The  Moors,  whether  wounded  or  slain,  were  thrown  headlong 
-without  the  walls ;  the  scaling-ladders  were  overturned,  and  those 
who  were  mounting  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  from  thence 
tumbled  upon  the  plain.  Thus,  in  a  little  while,  the  ramparts 
were  cleared  by  Christian  prowess,  led  on  by  that  valiant  knight 
Don  Alonzo  Ponce,  the  uncle,  and  that  brave  esquire  Pedro^ 
Pineda,  nephew  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

Thr  walls  being  cleared,  these  two  kindred  cavaliers  now 
Lastenea  with  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  seventy  Moors  who 
had  gained  an  entrance  into  the  town.  The  main  party  of  the 
garrison  being  engaged  at  a  distance  resisting  the  feigned  attack 
Df  the  Moorish  king,  this  fierce  band  of  infidels  had  ranged  the 
BtTcets  almost  without  opposition,  and  were  making  their  way  tu 
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the  gates  to  throw  them  open  to  the  army.*  They  were  choseD 
men  from  among  the  Moorish  forces,  several  of  them  gallant 
knights  of  the  proudest  families  of  Granada.  Their  footsteps 
through  the  city  were  in  a  manner  printed  in  blood,  and  they 
were  tracked  by  the  bodies  of  those  they  had  killed  and  wounded. 
They  had  attained  the  gate ;  most  of  the  guard  had  fallen  be- 
neath their  scimetars  ;  a  moment  more,  and  Alhama  would  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  enemy. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Don  Alonzo  Ponce  and  Pedro  de 
Pineda  reached  the  spot  with  tlieir  forces.  The  Moors  had  the 
enemy  in  front  and  rear ;  they  placed  themselves  back  to  back, 
with  their  banner  in  the  centre.  In  this  way  they  fought  with 
desperate  and  deadly  determination,  making  a  rampart  around  ' 
them  with  the  slain.  More  Christian  troops  arrived,  and  hemmed 
them  in  ;  but  still  they  fought,  without  asking  for  quarters.  As 
their  number  decreased,  they  serried  their  circle  still  closer ;  de- 
fending their  banner  from  assault ;  and  the  last  Moor  died  at  his 
post,  grasping  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  This  standard  was 
displayed  from  the  walls,  and  the  turbaned  heads  of  the  Moors 
were  thrown  down  to  the  besiegers,  t 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  tore  his  beard  with  rage  at  the  failure  of 
this  attempt,  and  at  the  death  of  so  many  of  his  chosen  cavaliers. 
He  saw  that  all  further  effort  was  in  vain ;  his  scouts  brought 
word  that  they  had  seen  from  the  heights,  the  long  columns  and 
flauntiiig  banners  of  the  Christian  army  approaching  through  the 
mountains.  To  linger,  would  be  to  place  himself  between  two  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  Breaking  up  his  camp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  he 
gave  up  the  siege  of  Alhama,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada ;  and 

»  Zurita,,  lib.  20,  c.  43. 

f  Pedro  de  Pineda  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of 
king  Ferdinand,  for  his  valor  on  this  occasion ;  (Alonzo  Ponce  was  ah-eady 
touRht.)— See  Zuniga,  Annaies  of  Seville,  lib.  12,  an.  1482. 
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the  la&t  clash  of  his  cjmbals  scarce  died  upon  the  ear  from  th« 
iistant  hills,  before  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonis 
was  seen  emerging  in  another  direction  from  the  defiles  of  thn 
mountains. 

When  the  Christians  in  Albama  beheld  their  enemies  retreat- 
ing on  one  side,  and  their  friends  advancing  on  the  other,  they 
uttered  shouts  of  joy  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  for  it  was  as  a 
Biidden  relief  from  present  death.  Harassed  by  several  weeks  of 
incessant  vigil  and  fighting,  suffering  from  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  almost  continual  thirst,  they  resembled  skeletons  rather  than 
living  men.  It  was  a  noble  and  gracious  spectacle — the  meeting 
of  those  hitherto  inveterate  foes,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and 
the  marques  of  Cadiz.  At  sight  of  his  magnanimous  deliverer 
the  marques  melted  into  tears :  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the 
greater  poignancy  to  present  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 
The  late  deadly  rivals  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms,  and  from 
that  time  forward  were  true  and  cordial  friends. 

While  this  generous  scene  took  place  between  the  command- 
ers, a  sordid  contest  arose  among  their  troops.  The  soldiers  who 
had  come  to  the  rescue  claimed  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Alhama  • 
ind  so  violent  was  the  dispute,  that  both  parties  seized  their 
rms.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  interfered,  and  settled  the 
question  with  his  characteristic  magnanimity.  He  declared  that 
the  spoil  belonged  to  those  who  had  captured  the  city.  "  "We  havo 
taken  the  field,"  said  he, "  only  for  honor,  for  religion,  and  for  th6 
rescue  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow  Christians  ;  and  the  success 
of  our  enterprise  is  a  sufficient  and  a  glorious  reward.  If  we  desiro 
booty,  there  are  sufficient  Moorish  cities  yet  to  be  taken,  to  enrioli 
life  all."  The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the  frank  and  chival- 
rous reasoning  of  the  duke  ;  they  replied  to  his  speech  by  accla- 
mations, and  the  transient  broil  was  happily  appeased. 

The  marchioness  of  Cadiz,  with  the  forethought  of  a  lovfng 
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wife,  had  dispatched  her  major-domo  with  the  army,  with  a  large 
supply  of  provisions.  Tables  were  immediately  spread  oeueath 
the  tents,  where  the  marques  gave  a  banquet  to  tlie  duke  and  the 
javaliers  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  nothing  but  hilarity  pre- 
vailed in  this  late  scene  of  suffering  and  death. 

A  garrison  of  fresh  troops  was  left  in  Alhama ;  and  the  rete- 
fans  who  had  so  valiantly  captured  and  maintained  it,  returned 
to  their  homes,  burthened  with  precious  booty.  The  marques  and 
duke,  with  their  confederate  cavaliers,  repaired  to  Antiquera, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  distinction  by  the  king,  who 
honored  the  marques  of  Cadiz  with  signal  marks  of  favor.  The 
duke  then  accompanied  his  late  enemy,  but  now  most  zealous  and 
grateful  friend,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  to  his  town  of  Marchena, 
where  he  received  the  reward  of  his  generous  conduct,  in  the 
thanks  and  blessings  of  the  marchioness.  The  marques  cele- 
brated a  sumptuous  feast,  in  honor  of  his  guest ;  for  a  day  and 
night,  his  palace  was  thrown  open,  and  was  the  scene  of  continual 
revel  and  festivity.  When  the  duke  departed  for  his  estates  at 
St.  Lucar,  the  marques  attended  him  for  some  distance  on  his 
inurney ;  and  when  they  separated,  it  was  as  the  parting  scene  of 
brothers.  Such  was  the  noble  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  chivalry 
of  Spain,  by  these  two  illustrious  rivals.  Each  reaped  universal 
renown  from  the  part  he  had  performed  in  the  campaign  ;  the 
marques,  from  having  surprised  and  captured  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  formidable  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada; 
and  the  duke,  from  having  subdued  his  deadliest  foe,  by  a  great 
(U3t  of  iLagnanimity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Eveota  at  Grinada,  and  rise  of  the  Moorish  King  Boabdil  el  Ohico. 

The  Moorish  king,  Abul  Hassan,  returned,  baffled  and  disap 
pointed,  from  before  the  walls  of  Alhama,  and  was  received  with 
groans  and  smothered  execrations  by  the  people  of  Granada. 
The  prediction  of  the  santon  was  in  every  mouth,  and  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  fulfilling ;  for  the  enemy  was  already  strongly  forti- 
fied in  Alhama,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time  the  nobles  who  had  secretly  conspired  to  depose  the  old 
king  and  elevate  his  son  Boabdil  to  the  throne,  had  matured 
their  plans,  in  concert  with  the  prince,  who  had  been  joined  in 
Guadix  by  hosts  of  adherents.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
to  carry  their  plans  into  operation. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  a  royal  country  palace,  with  gardens 
and  fountains,  called  the  Alixares,  situated  on  the  Cerro  del  Sol._ 
or  Mountain  of  the  Sun ;  a  height,  the  ascent  to  which  leads  up 
from  the  Alhambra,  but  which  towers  far  above  that  fortress,  and  ' 
looks  down  as  from  the  clouds  upon  it,  and  upon  the  subjacent, 
city  of  Granada.  It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
to  inhale  the  pure  mountain  breezes,  and  leave  far  below  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  the  city.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  passed  a 
day  among  its  bowers,  in  company  with  his  favorite  wife,  Zoraya, 
when,  towards  evening,  he  heard  a  strange  sound  rising  from  the 
city,  like  the  gathering  of  a  storm,  or  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
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Oueau.  Apprehensive  of  evil,  he  ordered  the  officers  of  his  gu^rd 
to  descead  with  all  speed  to  the  city,  and  reoonnoitre.  The  intel- 
ligence brought  back  was  astounding.  A  civil  war  was  raging  in 
the  city.  Boabdil  had  been  brought  from  Guadix  by  the  conspi' 
rators.  the  forsmost  of  whom  were  the  gallant  race  of  the  Aben- 
lerrages.  He  had  entered  the  Albaycin  in  triumph,  and  beer 
hailed  with  rapture,  and  proclaimed  king  in  that  populous  quartei 
of  the  city.  Abul  Cacim  Vanegas,  the  vizier,  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  guards,  had  attacked  the  rebels ;  and  the  noise  which  had 
alarmed  the  king,  was  the  din  of  fighting  in  the  streets  and 
squares. 

Muley  Abiil  Hassan  hastened  to  descend  lo  the  Alhambra, 
confident  that,  ensconced  in  that  formidable  fortress,  he  could  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  rash  commotion.  To  his  surprise  and  dismay 
he  found  the  battlements  lined  with  hostile  troops ;  Aben  Co- 
mixa,  the  alcayde,  had  declared  in  favor  of  Boabdil,  and  elevated 
his  standard  on  the  towers ;  thus,  cut  oflf  from  his  stronghold, 
the  old  monarch  was  fain  to  return  to  the  Alixares. 

The  conflict  lasted  throughout  the  night  with  carnage  on  both 
sides.  In  the  morning  Abul  Cacim,  driven  out  of  the  city, 
appeared  before  the  old  king  with  his  broken  squadrons,  and  told 
him  there  was  no  safety  but  in  flight.  •'  Allah  Achbar,  (God  is 
great !)"  exclaimed  old  Muley,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  against 
what  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  It  was  predestine«l  that  my 
son  should  sit  upon  the  throne — Allah  forfend  the  rest  of  the 
prediction."  So  saying  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  escorted  by 
A^bul  Cacim  Vanegas  and  his  troops,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
eastle  of  Mondujar,  in  the  valley  of  Locrin.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  many  powerful  cavaliers,  relatives  of  Abul  Cacim  and  parti- 
Bans  of  Zoraya ;  among  whom  were  Cid  Hiaya,  Aben  Jamy,  ana 
Reduan  Vanegas,  men  who  had  alcaydes,  vassals  at  their  com- 
mand, and  possessed  great  influence  iu  Almeria  ani  ^iaza,     H<s 
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waa  joined,  also,  by  his  brother  Abdallah,  coiAmonly  called   El 

Zagal,  or  the  Valiaut ;  who  was  popular  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  All  these  offered  to  aid'  him  with  their  swords  in 
mpprensing  the  rebellion. 

Thus  reinforced,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  determined  on  a  suddcu 
blow  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne  and  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels.  He  took  his  measures  with  that  combination  of  dexterity 
ind  daring  which  formed  his  character,  and  arrived  one  night 
ouder  the  walls  of  Granada,  with  five  hundred  chosen  followers. 
Scaling  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  he  threw  himself  with  san- 
guinary fury  into  its  silent  courts.  The  sleeping  inmates  were 
roused  from  their  repose  only  to  fall  by  the  exterminating  scime- 
tar.  The  rage  of  Abul  Hassan  spared  neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor 
sex ;  the  halls  resounded  with  shrieks  arid  yells,  and  the  foun- 
tains ran  red  with  blood.  The  alcayde,  Aben  Comixa,  retreated 
to  a  strong  tower,  with  a  few  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants. 
The  furious  Abul  Hassan  did  not  lose  time  in  pursuing  him  ;  he 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  city,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  its 
rebellious  inhabitants.  Descending  with  his  bloody  band  into 
the  streets,  he  cut  down  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  as,  startled 
fi-om  their  sleep,  they  rushed  forth  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
alarm.  The  city  was  soon  completely  roused  ;  the  people  flew  t* 
arms ;  lights  blazed  in  every  street,  revealing  the  scanty  number 
of  this  band,  that  had  been  dealing  such  fatal  vengeance  in  the 
dark.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  been  mistaken  in  his  conjec- 
tures ■  ihe  great  mass  of  the  people,  incensed  by  his  tyranny, 
were  zealous  in  favor  of  his  son.  A  violent,  but  transient  con- 
flict took  place  in  the  streets  and  squares :  many  of  the  followers 
of  Abul  Hassan  were  slain ;  the  rest  driven  out  of  the  city ;  and 
the  old  monarch,  with  the  remnant  of  his  band,  retreated  to  his 
loyal  city  of  Malaga.  » 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  great  internal  feuds  and 
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divisions,  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  Granada.  The  Moora 
became  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by  the  father 
and  the  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  JEl 
Key  Chico,  or  the  Young  King ;  but  though  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  them,  they  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their 
separate  force  against  the  Christians,  as  a  common  enemy,  wheo- 
6VE7  an  opportunity  ocourr«(i. 
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CHAPTEh  A. 

Boyal  Expedition  against  Loxa. 

Kivi  Fekdinand  held  a  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  where  it  was 
deliberated  what  was  to  be  done  with  Alhama.  Most  of  the 
council  advised  that  it  should  be  demolished,  inasmuch  as  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  it  would  be  at  all  timed 
liable  to  attack,  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  powerful 
garrison  and  at  a  vast  expense.  Queen  Isabella  arrived  at  Cor- 
dova in  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  and  listened  to  them  with 
surprise  and  impatience.  "  What !"  said  she,"  destroy  the  first 
fruits  of  our  victories  ?  Abandon  the  first  place  we  have  wrested 
from  the  Moors  ?  Never  let  us  suffer  such  an  idea  to  occupy  our 
minds.  It  would  argtte  fear  or  feebleness,  and  give  new  courage 
to  the  enemy.  You  talk  of  the  toil  and  expense  of  maintaining 
Alhama.  Did  we  doubt,  on  undertaking  this  war,  that  it  was  to 
be  one  of  infinite  cost,  labor,  and  bloodshed?  And  shall  w 
shrink  from  the  cost,  the  moment  a  victory  is  obtained,  and  thv. 
question  is  merely  to  guard  or  abandon  its  glorious  trophy  ?  Let 
us  hear  no  more  about  the  destruction  of  Alhama ;  let  us  main- 
tain its  walls  sacred,  as  a  stronghold  granted  us  by  Heaven,  in  the 
centre  of  this  hostile  land ;  and  let  our  only  consideration  be 
how  to  extend  our  conquest,  and  capture  the  surrounding  cities." 
The  language  of  the  queen  infused  a  more  lofty  and  ohival 
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rous  spirit  into  the  royal  council.  Preparations  were  made  to 
maintain  Alhama  at  all  risk  and  expense ;  and  king  Ferdinand 
appointed,  as  alcayde,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Garrero,  Senior  of 
►.he  house  of  Palma,  supported  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pero 
Rnh  de  Alarcon,  and  Alonzo  Ortis,  captains  of  four  hundred 
Ufices,  and  a  body  of  one  thousand  foot ;  supplied  with  provisions 
for  three  months. 

Ferdinand  resolved  also  to  lay  siege  to  Loxa,  or  Loja,  a  city 
of  great  strength,  at  no  great  distance  from  Alhama,  and  all  im- 
portant to  its  protection.  It  was  in  fact  a  military  point,  situated 
in  a  pass  of  the  mountains  between  the  kingdoms  of  Granada 
and  Castile,  and  commanded  a  main  entrance  to  the  vega.  The 
Xenil  flowed  by  its  walls,  and  it  had  a  stroig  castle  or  citadel 
built  on  a  rock.  In  preparing  for  the  siege  of  this  formidable 
place,  Ferdinand  called  upon  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Estramadura,  and  the  domains  of  the  orders  'of  Santi- 
ago, Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  and  of  the  priory  of  St.  Juan,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Toledo,^  and  beyond  to  the  cities  of  Salamanca, 
Toro,  and  Valladolid,  to  furnish,  according  to  their  repartimientos 
or  allotments,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  wine,  and  cattle,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  royal  camp  before  Loxa,  one-half  at  the  end  of 
Juno,  and  one-half  in  July.  These  lands,  also,  together  with 
Biscay  and  Guipiscoa,  were  ordered  to  send  reinforcements  of 
horse  and  foot,  each  town  furnishing  its  quota ;  and  great  dili- 
gence was  used  in  providing  bombards,  powder,  and  other  warlike 
munitions. 

The  Moors  were  no  less  active  in  their  preparations,  and  sent 
missives  into  Africa,  entreating  supplies,  and  calling  upon  the 
Barbary  princes  to  aid  tncm  in  this  war  of  the  faith.  To  inter- 
cept all  succor,  the  Castilian  sovereigns  stationed  an  armada  oi 
ships  and  galleys  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  under  the  (tomnrand 
of  Martin  Diaz  de  Mina  and  Carlos  de  Valera,  with  orders  to 
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scour  the  Barbary  coast,  and  sweep  every  Moorish  sail  from 
the  sea. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  Ferdinand  made  an 
incursion,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  laid  waste  the  vega,  destroying  its  hamlets  and  villages, 
ravaging  its  fields  of  grain,  and  driving  away  the  cattle. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  June,  that  king  Ferdinand  departed 
from  Cordova,  to  sit  down  before  the  walls  of  Loxa.  So  confl 
dent  was  he  of  success,  that  he  left  a  great  part  of  the  army  at 
Ecija,  and  advanced  with  but  five  thousand  cavalry  and  eight 
thousand  infantry.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  a  warrior  as  wise  as 
he  was  valiant,  remonstrated  against  employing  so  small  a  force, 
and  indeed  was  opposed  to  the  measure  altogether,  as  being  un- 
dertaken precipitately  and  without  sufficient  preparation.  King 
Ferdinand,  however,  was  influenced  by  the  counsel  of  Don  Diego 
de  Merlo,  and  was  eager  to  strike  a  brilliant  and  decided  blow. 
A  vainglorious  confidence  prevailed,  about  this  time,  among  the 
Spanish  cavaliers ;  they  overrated  their  own  prowess,  or  rather 
they  undervalued  and  despised  their  enemy.  Many  of  them  be- 
lieved that  the  Moors  would  scarcely  remain  in  their  city,  when 
they  saw  the  Christian  troops  advancing  to  assail  it.  The  Span- 
ish chivalry,  therefore,  marched  gallantly  and  fearlessly,  and  al- 
most carelessly,  over  the  border,  scantily  supplied  with  the  things 
needful  for  a  besieging  army,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country 
In  the  same  negligent  and  confident  spirit,  they  took  up  their 
station  before  Loxa. 

The  country  around  was  broken  and  hilly,  so  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  a  combined  camp.  The  river  Xcnil, 
which  runs  by  the  town,  was  compressed  between  liigh  banks,  and 
60  deep  as  to  be  fordable  with  extreme  difficulty ;  and  the  Moore 
hai  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  king  pitched  his  tents  in  a 
plantation  of  olives,  on  the  banks  of  thfi  river ;  the  troops  were 
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distributed  ic  different  encampmentB  on  the  heights,  but  sepa- 
rated froia  each  other  by  deen  rocky  ravines,  so  as  to  b  J  incapa- 
ble of  yielding  each  other  prompt  assistance.  There  was  no 
room  for  the  operation  of  the  cavalry.  The  artillery,  also,  was 
so  injudiciously  placed,  as  to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  Alouzo 
of  Aragon,  duke  of  Villahermosa,  and  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
king,  was  present  at  the  siege,  and  disapproved  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement. He  was  one  of  the  most  able  generals  of  his  time, 
and  especially  renowned  for  his  skill  in  battering  fortified  places. 
He  recommended  that  the  whole  disposition  of  the  camp  should 
be  changed,  and  that  several  bridges  should  be  thrown  across  the 
river.  His  advice  was  adopted,  but  slowly  and  negligently  fol 
lowed,  so  that  it  was  rendered  of  no  avail.  Among  other  over- 
nights in  this  hasty  and  negligent  expedition,  the  army  had  no 
supply  of  baked  bread ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  encampment,  there 
was  no  time  to  erect  furnaces.  Cakes  were  therefore  hastily 
made,  and  baked  on  the  coals,  and  for  two  days  the  troops  were 
supplied  in  this  irregular  way. 

King  Ferdinand  felt,  too  late,  the  insecurii,y  of  his  position, 
and  endeavored  to  provide  a  temporary  remedy.  There  was  a 
height  near  the  city,  called  by  the  Moors  Santo  Albohaceu,  which 
was  in  front  of  the  bridge.  He  ordered  several  of  his  most 
valiant  cavaliers  to  take  possession  of  this  height,  and  to  hold  it 
as  a  check  upon  the  enemy  and  a  protection  to  the  camp.  The 
cavaliers  chosen  for  this  distinguished  and  perilous  post,  were, 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  marques  of  Villena,  Don  Roderigo 
Tellez  Giron,  master  of  Calatrava,  his  brother  the  count  of  Ureiist, 
and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  These  valiant  warriors,  and  tried 
companions  in  arms,  led  their  troops  with  alacrity  to  the  height, 
which  soon  glittered  with  the  array  of  arms,  and  was  graced  fcy 
several  of  the  most  redoubtable  pennons  of  warlike  Spain. 

Loxa  was  commanded  at  this  time  by  an  old  Moorish  alcayde 
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whose  daughler  was  the  favorite  wife  of  Boabdil      The  name  oi 

this  moor  was  Ibrahim  Ali  Atar,  but  lie  was  gtiuerally  known 
among  the  Spaniards  as  Alatar.  He  had  grown  gray  in  border 
warfare,  was  au  implacable  enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  his  name 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  frontier.  Lord  of  Zagra.  and  in 
the  receipt  of  rich  revenues,  he  expended  them  all  in  paying 
scouts  and  spies,  and  maintaining  a  small  but  chosen  force,  with 
which  to  foray  into  the  Christian  territories ;  and  so  straitened 
was  he  at  times  by  these  warlike  expenses,  that  when  his  daugh- 
ter married  Boabdil,  her  bridal  dress  and  jewels  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed. He  was  now  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  yet  indomi- 
table in  spirit,  fiery  in  his  passions,  sinewy  and  powerful  in  frame, 
deeply  versed  in  warlike  stratagem,  and  accounted  the  best  lance 
in  all  Mauritania.  He  had  three  thousand  horsemen  under  his 
command,  veteran  troops,  with  whom  he  had  often  scoured  the 
borders ;  and  he  daily  expected  the  old  Moorish  k'lUg,  with  rein- 
forcements. 

Old  Ali  Atar  had  watched  from  his  fortress  every  movement 
of  the  Christian  army,  and  had  exulted  in  all  the  errors  of  its 
commanders :  when  he  beheld  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry, 
glittering  about  the  height  of  Albohacen,  his  eye  flashed  with  ex- 
ultation. "  By  the  aid  of  Allah,"  said  he,  "  I  will  give  those 
pranking  cavaliers  a  rouse." 

Ali  Atar,  privately,  and  by  night,  sent  forth  a  large  body  of 
his  chosen  troops,  to  lie  in  ambush  near  one  of  the  skirts  of  Albo- 
hacen. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  he  sallied  across  the 
bridge,  and  made  a  feint  attack  upon  the  height.  The  cavaliers 
.-ushed  impetuously  forth  to  meet  him,  leaving  their  encampment 
almost  unprotected.  Ali  Atar  wheeled  and  fled,  and  was  hotly 
parsued  When  the  Christian  cavaliers  had  been  drawn  a  consi 
ierable  distance  from  their  encampment,  they  heard  a  vast  shoul 
behind  them,  and,  looking  round,  beheld  Hieir  encampment  as 
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sailed  by  the  Moorish  force  which  had  been  placed  in  ambush, 
and  wliioh  had  ascended  a  different  side  of  the  hill.  The  cavaliers 
desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  hastened  to  prevent  the  plunder  of 
their  tents.  Ali  Atar,  in  his  turn,  wheeled  and  pursued  them ; 
and  they  were  attacked  in  front  and  rear  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  contest  lasted  for  an  hour;  the  height  of  Albo 
hacen  was  red  with  blood ;  many  brave  cavaliers  fell,  expir- 
iog  ainong  heaps  of  the  enemy.  The  fierce  Ali  Atar  fought 
with  the  fury  of  a  demon,  until  the  arrival  of  more  Christian 
forces  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  the  city.  The  severest  loss 
to  the  Christians,  in  this  skirmish,  was  that  of  Eoderigo  Tellez 
Giron,  grand  master  of  Calatrava,  whose  burnished  armor,  embla- 
zoned with  the  red  cross  of  bis  order,  made  him  a  mark  for  the 
missiles  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  raising  his  arm  to  make  a 
blow,  an  arrow  pierced  him,  just  beneath  the  shoulder,  at  the 
open  part  of  the  corselet.  The  lance  and  bridle  fell  from  his 
hands,  he  faltered  in  his  saddle,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but  was  caught  by  Pedro  Gasca,  a  cavalier  of  Avila,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  tent,  where  he  died.  The  king  and  queen, 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  mourned  his  death,  for  he  was  in  the 
freshness  of  his  yo  nth,  being  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
had  proved  himself  a  gallant  and  high-minded  cavalier.  A  me- 
lancholy group  collected  about  his  corse,  on  the  bloody  height  of 
Albohacen :  the  knights  of  Calatrava  mourned  him  as  a  com- 
mander ;  the  cavaliers  who  were  encamped  on  the  height  lament- 
ed him  as  their  companion  in  arms,  in  a  service  of  peril ;  while 
the  count  de  Ureiia  grieved  over  him  with  the  tender  affection  of 
a  brother. 

King  Ferdinand  now  perce'ved  the  wisdom  of  the  opinion  of 

the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  that  his  force  was  quite  insufficient  for 

the  enterprise.     To  continue  his  camp  in  its  present  unfortunate 

position,  would  cost  him  the  lives  of  his  bravest  cavaliers,  if  not 
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a  total  defeat,  iu  case  of  reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  lie  calleJ 
a  council  of  war,  late  in  the  evening  of  Saturday;  and  it  was  di> 
'  termined  to  withdraw  the  army,  early  the  next  morning,  to  Rio 
Frio,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  there  wait  for  additional 
troops  from  Cordova. 

The  next  morning,  early,  the  cavaliers  on  the  height  of  Albo 
haoen  began  to  strike  their  tents.  No  sooner  did  Ali  Atar  bu 
bol  1  this,  than  he  sallied  forth  to  attack  them.  Many  of  the 
Christian  troops,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  intention  to  change 
the  camp,  seeing  the  tents  struck  and  the  Moors  sallying  forth, 
supposed  that  the  enemy  had  been  reinforced  in  the  night,  and 
that  the  army  was  on  the  point  of  retreating.  Without  stopping 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  to  receive  orders,  they  fled  in  dismay, 
spreading  confusion  through  the  camp  ;  nor  did  they  halt  until 
they  had  reached  the  Rock  of  the  Lovers,  about  seven  leagues 
from  Loxa.* 

The  king  and  his  commanders  saw  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
moment,  and  made  face  to  the  Moors,  each  commander  guarding 
his  quarter  and  repelling  all  assaults,  while  the  tents  were  struck 
and  the  artillery  and  ammunition  conveyed  away.  The  king,  with 
a  handful  of  cavaliers,  galloped  to  a  rising  ground,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  calling  upon  the  flying  troops  and  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  rally  them.  Setting  upon  the  Moors,  he  and  his  cava- 
liers charged  them  so  vigorously,  that  they  put  a  squadron  to 
flight,  slaying  many  with  their  swords  and  lances,  and  driving 
others  into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned.  The  Moorb, 
however,  were  soon  reinforced,  and  returned  in  great  numbers 
The  king  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  twice  owed  hia 
safety  to  *he  valor  of  Don  Juan  de  Ribera,  Senior  of  Mont-o 
mayor. 

*  Pulgar  Cronica. 
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The  marques  of  Cadiz  beheld,  from  a  distance,  the  peril  of 
his  sovereign.  Summoning  about  seventy  horsemen  to  follow 
him,  he  galloped  to  the  spot,  threw  himself  between  the  king  and 
(he  enemy,  and,  hurling  his  lance,  transpierced  one  of  the  most 
laring  of  the  Moors.  For  some  time  he  remained  with  no  other 
weapon  than  his  sword  ;  his  horse  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and 
Many  of  his  followers  were  slain ;  but  he  succeeded  in  beating 
iff  the  Moors,  and  rescuing  the  king  from  imminent  jeopardy, 
whom  he  then  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  less  dangerous  ground. 
The  marques  continued,  throughout  the  day,  to  expose  liim- 
-^elf  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemj  ;  he  was  ever  found  in 
the  place  of  the  greatest  danger,  and  through  his  bravery  a  great 
part  of  the  army  and  camp  was  preserved  from  destruction.* 

It  was  a  perilous  day  for  the  commanders ;  for  in  a  retreat  of 
the  kind,  it  is  tht  noblest  cavaliers  who  most  expose  themselves 
to  save  their  people.  The  duke  of  Medina  Cell  was  struck  to 
the  ground,  but  rescued  by  his  troops.  The  count  de  Tendilla, 
whose  tents  were  nearest  to  the  city,  received  several  wounds,  and 
various  other  cavaliers  of  the  most  distinguished  note  were  ex- 
posed to  fearful  jeopardy.  The  whole  day  was  passed  in  bloody 
skirmishings,  in  which  the  hidalgos  and  cavaliers  of  the  royal 
household  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery ;  at  length, 
the  encampments,  being  all  broken  up,  and  most  of  the  artillery 
and  baggage  removed,  the  bloody  height  of  Albohacen  was  aban- 
donded,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Loxa  evacuated.  Several  tents 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  were  left 
upon  the  spot,  from  the  want  of  horses  and  mules  to  carry  them 
off. 

Ali  Atar  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the   retiring  army,  and  ha- 
rassed it  until  it  readied  Rio  Frio  ,  Ferdinand  returned  thence 

»  Cura  de  los  Palajios,  c.  58. 
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tc  Cordova,  deeply  mortified,  though  greatly  benefited,  by  the 
severe  lesson  he  had  received,  which  served  to  render  him  more 
cautious  in  his  eampaigns  and  more  diffident  of  fortune.  He 
sent  letters  to  all  parts,  excusing  his  retreat,  imputing  it  to  the 
omall  number  of  his  forces,  and  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
them  were  quotas  sent  from  various  cities,  and  not  in  royal  pay  ; 
m  the  mean  time,  to  console  his  troops  for  their  disappointment 
«nd  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  he  led  them  upon  another  inroad 
!o  lay  waste  the  vega  of  Granada 
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CHAPTEB   XI. 

How  Male;  Abal  Hassan  made  a  foray  into  the  lands  of  Medina  Sidonia 
and  how  he  was  received. 

MuLEY  Abul  Hassan  had  mustered  an  army,  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Loxa ;  but  arrived  too  late— the  last  squadron  of  Ferdi 
nand  had  already  passed  over  the  border.  "  They  have  come  and 
gone,"  said  he,  "  like  a  summer  cloud,  and  all  their  vaunting  has 
been  mere  empty  thunder."  He  turned  to  make  another  attempt 
upon  Alhama,  the  garrison  of  which  was  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation at  the  retreat  of  Ferdinand,  and  would  have  deserted  the 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
alcayde,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero.  That  brave  and  loyal 
commander  cheered  up  the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  kept  the  old 
Moorish  king  at  bay,  until  the  approach  of  Ferdinand,  on  his 
second  incursion  into  the  vega,  obliged  him  to  make  an  unwilling 
retreat  to  Malaga. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  felt  that  it  -would  be  in  vain,  with  his 
inferior  force,  to  oppose  the  powerful  army  of  the  Christian  mon- 
arch ;  but  to  remain  idle  and  see  his  territories  laid  waste,  would 
ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people.  "  If  we  cannot  parry,'' 
said  he,  "  we  can  strike ;  if  we  cannot  keep  our  own  lands  from 
being  ravaged,  we  can  ravage  the  lands  of  the  enemy."  He  in- 
quired and  learnt  that  most  of  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia,  in  theii 
«agemess  for  a  foray,  had  marched  oflF  with  the  king,  and   left 
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their  own  country  almost  defenceless.  The  territoiies  of  th^ 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  wore  particularly  unguarded :  here  were 
rast  plains  of  pasturage,  covered  with  flocks  and  herds — the  very 
country  for  a  hasty  inroad.  The  old  monarch  had  a  bitter  grudge 
.  against  the  duke  for  having  foiled  him  at  Alhama.  "  I'll  give 
this  cavalier  a  lesson,"  said  he,  exultingly,  "  that  will  cure  him  of 
his  love  of  campaigning."  So  he  prepared  in  all  haste  for  a  foray 
into  the  country  about  Medina  Sidonia. 

Mul,ey  Abul  Hassan  sallied  out  of  Malaga  with  fifteen  hun 
dred  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  and  took  the  way  by  the  sea- 
coast,  marching  through  Estiponia,  and  entering  the  Christian 
country  between  Gibraltar  and  Castellar.  The  only  person  that 
was  likely  to  molest  him  on  this  route,  was  one  Pedro  de  Vargas  , 
ft  shrewd,  hardy,  and  vigilant  soldier,  alcayde  of  Gibraltar,  and 
who  lay  ensconced  in  his  old  warrior  rock  as  in  a  citadel.  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  knew  the  watchful  and  daring  character  of  the  man, 
but  had  ascertained  that  his  garrison  was  too  small  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  sally,  or  at  least  to  insure  him  any  success.  Still  he 
pursued  his  march,  with  great  silence  and  caution ;  sent  parties 
in  advance,  to  explore  every  pass  where  a  foe  might  lie  in  am- 
bush ;  cast  many  an  anxious  eye  towards  the  old  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, as  its  cloud-capped  summit  was  seen  towering  in  the  distance 
on  his  left ;  nor  did  he  feel  entirely  at  ease,  until  he  had  passed 
through  the  broken  and  mountainous  country  of  Castellar,  and 
descended  into  the  plains.  Here  he  encamped  on  the  banks  o' 
the  Celemin,  and  sent  four  hundred  corredors,  or  fleet  horsemen, 
grmed  with  lances,  to  station  themselves  near  Algeziras,  and  keep 
&  strict  watch  across  the  bay,  upon  the  opposite  fortress  of 
Gibraltar.  If  the  alcayde  attempted  to  sally  forth,  they  were  to 
waylay  and  attack  him,  being  almost  four  times  his  suppo.sed 
force ;  and  were  to  eend  swift  tidings  to  the  camp.  In  the  mean 
time,  two  hundred  corredors  were  sent  to  scour  that  vast  plain 
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Balled  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  abounding  with  flocks  and  her  Is  , 
and  two  hundred  more  were  to  ravage  the  lands  about  Medina 
Sidonia.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  remained  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  as  a  rallying  point,  on  the  banks  of  the  Celemin. 

The  foraging  parties  scoured  the  country  to  such  effect,  that 
they  came  driving  vast  flocks  and  herds  before  them,  enough  to 
supply  the  place  of  all  that  had  been  swept  from  the  vega  of 
Granada.  The  troops  which  had  kept  watch  upon  the  rock  oi 
Gibraltar,  returned  with  word  that  they  had  not  seen  a  Chris- 
tian helmet  stirring.  The  old  king  congratulated  himself  upor 
the  secrecy  aad  promptness  with  which  he  had  conducted  hiw 
foray,  and  upon  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  Pedro  de  Vargas. 

He  had  not  been  so  secret,  however,  as  he  imagined;  tlie 
watchful  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  had  received  notice  of  his  move- 
ments ;  but  his  garrison  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
his  post.  Luckily  there  arrived  at  this  juncture  a  squadron  0/ 
the  armed  galleys,  under  Carlos  de  Valera,  recently  stationed  in 
the  Straits.  Pedro  de  Vargas  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  charge 
of  Gibraltar  during  his  temporary  absence,  and  forthwith  sallied 
out  at  midnight,  at  the  head  of  seventy  chosen  horsemen.  Bj 
his  command  alarm  fires  were  lighted  on  the  mountains,  signals 
that  the  Moors  were  on  the  ravage,  at  sight  of  which  the  peasants 
were  accustomed  to  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  to  places  of 
refuge.  He  sent  couriers  also  spurring  in  every  direction,  sum- 
moning all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  meet  him  at  Castellar. 
This  was  a  town  strongly  posted  on  a  steep  height,  by  which  the 
Moorish  king  would  have  to  return. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  saw  by  the  fires  blazing  on  the  moun- 
^ns,  that  the  country  was  rising.  He  struck  his  tenta,  and 
pnshed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  border ;  but  he  was 
encumbered  with  booty,  and  with  the  yast  cavalgada  swept  from 
the  pastures  of  the  Campina  de  Tarifa.     His  scouts  brought  bim 
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word  that  there  were  troops  in  the  field,  but  he-  made  l:ght  of  the 
intelligence,  knowing  that  they  could  only  be  those  of  the  alcayde 
of  Gibraltar,  and  that  he  had  not  more  than  a  hundred  horsemen 
in  his  garrison.  He  threw  in  advance  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  bravest  troops,  and  with  them  the  alcaydes  of  Marabella  and 
Oasarss.  Behind  this  van-guard  followed  a  great  cavalgada  of 
cattle  ;  and  in  the  rear  marched  the  king,  with  the  main  force  o( 
ills  little  army. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  when  they 
ajiproached  Castellar.  De  Vargas  was  on  the  watch,  and  beheld, 
by  an  immense  cloud  of  dust,  that  they  were  descending  one  of 
the  heights  of  that  wild  and  broken  country.  The  van-guard  and 
rear-guard  were  above  half  a  league  asunder,  with  the  cavalgada 
between  them  ;  and  a  long  and  close  forest  hid  them  from  each 
other.  De  Vargas  saw  that  they  could  render  but  little  assist- 
ance to  each  other  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  might  be  easily 
thrown  into  confusion.  He  chose  fifty  of  his  bravest  horsemen, 
and,  making  a  circuit,  took  his  post  secretly  in  a  narrow  glen 
opening  into  a  defile  between  two  rocky  heights,  through  which 
the  Moors  had  to  pass.  It  was  his  intention  to  suffer  the  van- 
guard and  the  cavalgada  to  pass,  and  to  fall  upon  the  rear. 

While  thus  lying  perdue,  six  Moorish  scouts,  well  mounted 
and  well  armed,  entered  the  glen,  examining  every  place  that 
might  conceal  an  enemy.  Some  of  the  Christians  advised  that 
they  should  slay  these  six  men,  and  retreat  to  Gibraltar.  "  No," 
said  De  Vargas,  "  I  have  come  out  for  higher  game  than  these  \ 
and  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  God  and  Santiago,  to  do  good  work  this 
day.  1  know  these  Moors  well,  and  doubt  not  but  that  they 
may  readily  be  thrown  into  confusion." 

By  this  time,  the  six  horsemen  approached  so  near  that  thej 
were  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  Christian  ambush.  De  Var- 
s;aR  gave  the  word,  and  ten  horsemen  rushed  upon  them  ;  in  au 
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instant,  four  of  the  Moors  rolled  in  the  dust ;  the  other  two  put 
Bpurs  to  their  steeds,  and  fled  towards  their  army,  pursued  by  the 
ten  Christians.  About  eighty  of  the  Moorish  van-guard  came 
galloping  to  the  relief  of  their  companions  ;  the  Christians  turn- 
ed, and  fled  towards  their  ambush.  De  Vargas  kept  his  men 
concealed,  until  the  fugitives  afld  their  pursuers  came  clattering 
pell-mell  into  the  glen.  At  a  signal  trumpet,  his  men  sallied  forth 
with  great  heat  and  in  close  array.  The  Moors  almost  rushed 
upon  their  weapons,  before  they  perceived  them ;  forty  of  the  In- 
fidels were  overthrown,  the  rest  turned  their  backs.  •'  Forward  I" 
cried  De  Vargas ;  "  let  us  give  the  van-guard  a  brush,  before  it 
can  be  joined  by  the  rear."  So  saying,  he  pursued  the  flying 
Moors  down  hill,  and  came  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard  as  to  overturn  many  of  them  at  the  first  encounter 
As  he  wheeled  off  vrith  his  men,  the  Moors  discharged  their 
lances ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  made  great 
slaughter.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  for  a  short  tiire,  until  the 
alcaydes  of  Marabella  and  Casares  were  slain,  when  they  gave 
way  and  fled  for  the  rear-guard.  In  their  flight,  they  passed 
through  the  cavalgada  of  cattle,  threw  the  whole  in  confusion,  and 
raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  the  Christians  could  no  longer 
distinguish  objects  Fearing  that  the  king  and  the  main  body 
might  be  at  hand,  and  finding  that  De  Vargas  was  badly  wounded, 
they  contented  themselves  with  despoiling  the  slain  and  taking 
above  twenty-eight  horses,  and  then  retreated  to  Castellar, 
•  -  When  the  routed  Moors  came  flying  back  upon  the  rear-guard. 
Muley  Abul  Hassan  feared  that  the  people  of  Xeres  were  iii 
arms.  Several  of  his  followers  advised  him  to  abandon  the  cav- 
algada, and  retreat  by  another  road.  "  No,"  said  the  old  king, 
"  he  is  no  true  soldier  who  gives  up  his  booty  without  fighting.'' 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  forward  tnrougn  the  centre 
ji  the  cavalgada,  driving  the  cattle  to  the  right  and  left.  When 
4# 
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he  reached  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  it  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  Moors,  among  which  were  tliose  of 
the  two  alcaydes.  Enraged  at  the  sight,  he  summoned  all  his 
cross  bowmen  and  cavalry,  pushed  on  to  the  very  gates  of  Cas- 
tellar,  and  set  fire  to  two  houses  close  to  the  walls.  Pedro  de 
Vargas  was  too  severely  wounded  to  sally  forth  in  person  ;  but  he 
ordered  out  his  troops,  and  there  was  brisk  skirmishing  under 
the  walls,  until  the  king  drew  off  and  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  recent  encounter.  Here  he  had  the  bodies  of  the  principal 
(warriors  laid  across  mules,  to  be  interred  honorably  at  Malaga ; 
the  rest  of  the  slain  were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then, 
gathering  together  the  scattered  cavalgada,  he  paraded  it  slowly, 
in  an  immense  line,  past  the  walls  of  Castellar,  by  way  of  taunt- 
ing his  foe. 

With  all  his  fierceness,  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  a  gleam 
of  warlike  courtesy,  and  admired  the  hardy  and  soldierlike  char- 
acter of  Pedro  de  Vargas.  He  summoned  two  Christian  captives, 
and  demanded  what  were  the  revenues  of  the  alcayde  of  Gibraltar. 
They  told  him  that,  among  other  things,  he  was  entitled  to  one 
out  of  every  drove  of  cattle  that  passed  his  boundaries.  "  Allah 
forbid,"  cried  the  old  monarch,  "  that  so  brave  a  cavalier  should 
be  defrauded  of  his  dues." 

He  immediately  chose  twelve  of  the  finest  cattle,  from  the 
twelve  droves  which  formed  the  cavalgada.  These  he  gave  in 
charge  to  an  alfaqui,  to  deliver  to  Pedro  de  Vargas.  "  Tell  him," 
said  he,  "  that  I  crave  his  pardon  for  not  having  sent  these  cattle 
sooner ;  but  I  have  this  moment  learnt  the  nature  of  his  rights, 
and  I  hasten  to  satisfy  them,  with  the  punctuality  due  to  sc 
worthy  a  cavalier.  Tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  L  had  no 
idea  the  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  so  active  and  vigilant  in  collect 
tng  his  tolls." 

The  brave  alcayde  relished  the  stern  soldierlike  pleasantry  of 
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the  Did  Moorish  monarch.  He  ordered  a  rich  silken  vest,  aiid  a 
scarlet  mantle,  to  be  given  to  the  alfaqui,  and  dismissed  him  with 
great  courtesy.  "  Tell  his  majesty,"  said  he,  "  that  I  kiss  his 
hands  for  the  honor  he  has  lone  me,  and  regret  that  my  scanty 
force  has  not  permitted  me  to  give  him  a  more  signal  reception, 
on  his  coming  into  these  parts.  Had  three  hundred  horsemen, 
whom  I  have  been  promised  from  Xeres,  arrived  in  time,  I  might 
have  served  up  an  entertainment  more  befitting  such  a  monarch. 
I  trust,  however,  they  wiU  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night,  in 
which  case  his  majesty  may  be  sure  of  a  royal  regale  in  the 
dawning." 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  shook  his  head,  when  he  received  the 
reply  of  De  Vargas.  "  Allah  preserve  us,"  said  he,  "  from  any 
visitation  of  these  hard  riders  of  Xeres  !  a  handful  of  troops, 
acquainted  with  the  wild  passes  of  these  mountains,  may  destroy 
an  army  encumbered  as  ours  is  with  booty." 

It  was  some  relief  to  the  king,  however,  to  learn  that  the 
hardy  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  too  severely  wounded  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  He  immediately  beat  a  retreat,  with  all  speed, 
before  the  close  of  day,  hurrying  with  such  precipitation,  that  the 
cavalgada  was  frequently  broken,  and  scattered  among  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  mountains ;  and  above  five  thousand  of  the  cattle 
turned  back,  and  were  regained  by  the  Christians.  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  returned  triumphantly  with  the  residue  to  Malaga,  glory- 
ing in  the  spoils  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

King  Ferdinand  was  mortified  at  finding  his  incursion  into 
tho  vega  of  Granada  counterbalanced  by  this  inroad  into  his  do- 
minions, and  saw  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  game  of  war,  aa 
to  all  other  games.  >The  only  one  who  reaped  real  glory,  in  this 
series  of  inroads  and  skirmishings,  was  Pedro  de  Vargas,  the 
stout  alcayde  of  Gibraltar.* 

*  Alonzo  de  Falencia.  1.  28,  c.  3,  MS, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ft  ray  of  Spanish  cavaliers  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga. 

Thi!  foray  of  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  touched  the  pride  of 
the  Andalusian  chivalry,  and  they  determined  on  retaliation. 
For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  cavaliers 
assembled  at  Antiquera,  in  the  month  of  March,  1483.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enterprise  were,  the  gallant  marques  of  Cadiz ;  Don 
Pedro  Henriquez,  adelantado  of  Andalusia ;  Don  Juan  de  Silva, 
count  of  Cifuentes,  and  bearer  of  the  royal  standard,  who  com- 
manded in  Seville ;  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  master  of  the  reli- 
gious and  military  order  of  Santiago  ;  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Agui- 
lar.  Several  other  cavaliers  of  note  hastened  to  take  part  in  the 
enterprise;  and  in  a  little  while,  about  twenty-seven  hundred 
horse,  and  several  companies  of  foot,  were  assembled  within  the 
old  warlike  city  of  Antiquera,  comprising  the  very  flower  of  An 
dalusian  chivalry. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  chiefs,  to  determine  in  what 
quarter  they  should  strike  a  blow.  The  rival  Moorish  kings 
were  waging  civil  war  with  each  other,  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada: 
and  the  whole  country  lay  open  to  inroads.  Various  plans  were 
proposed  by  the  different  cavaliers.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  wac 
desirous  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Zahara,  and  regaining  possession 
of  that  in^portant  fortress.     The  master  of  Santiago,  however 
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suggested  a  wider  range  and  a  still  more  important  object.  He 
had  received  information  from  his  adalides,  who  were  apostate 
Moors,  that  an  incursion  might  be  safely  made  into  a  mountain- 
k»ue  region  near  Malaga,  called  the  Axarquia.  Here  were  valleys 
of  pasture  land,  well  stocked  with  flocks  and  herds ;  and  there 
were  numerous  villages  and  hamlets,  which  would  be  an  easy 
prey  The  city  of  Malaga  was  too  weakly  garrisoned,  and  Lad 
too  few  cavalry,  to  send  forth  any  force  in  opposition ;  nay,  he 
added,  they  might  even  extend  their  ravages  to  its  very  gatea, 
and  peradventure  carry  that  wealthy  place  by  sudden  assault. 

The  adventurous  spirits  of  the  cavaliers  were  inflamed  by  this 
suggestion ;  in  their  sanguine  confidence,  they  already  beheld 
Malaga  in  their  power,  and  they  were  eager  for  the  enterprise. 
The  marques  of  Cadiz  endeavored  to  interpose  a  little  cool  cau- 
tion. He  likewise  had  apostate  adalides,  the  most  intelligent  and 
experienced  on  the  borders ;  among  these,  he  placed  especial  reli- 
ance on  one  named  Luis  Amar,  who  knew  all  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  country.  He  had  received  from  him  a  particu- 
lar account  of  these  mountains  of  the  Axarquia."  Their  savage 
and  broken  nature  was  a  sufiScient  defence  for  the  fierce  people 
who  inhabited  them,  who,  manning  their  rocks,  ajjd  their  tremen- 
dous passes,  which  were  often  nothing  more  than  the  deep  dry 
beds  of  torrents,  might  set  whole  armies  at  defiance.  Even  if 
vanquished,  they  afibrded  no  spoil  to  the  victor.  Their  houses 
tvaie  little  better  than  bare  walls,  and  they  would  drive  cff  their 
(canty  flocks  and  herds  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

The'  sober  counsel  of  the  marques,  however,  was  overruled. 
The  cavaliers,  accustomed  to  mountain  warfare,  considered  them 

*  Piilgar,  in  his  Chronicle,  reverses  the  case,  anu  inakes  the  marques 
of  Cadiz  recommend  the  expedition  to  the  Axarquia;  hut  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  is  supported  in  his  statement  by  that  most  verac'oiis  and  contem 
porary  Chronicler,  Andres  Bemaldes,  curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
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Bclves  and  their  horses  equal  to  any  wild  and  nigr?ed  expeditiou, 
and  were  flushed  with  the  idea  of  terminating  their  foray  by  a 
brilliant  assault  upon  Malaga. 

Leaving  all  heavy  baggage  at  Antiquera,  and  all  such  as  had 
horses  too  weak  for  this  mountain  scramble,  they  set  forth,  full  d 
spirit  and  confidence.     Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the  adelan- 
tado  of  Andalusia,  led  the  squadron  of  advance.     The  count  o< 
Cifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the  chivalry  of  Seville.    Then 
came  the  battalion  of  the  most  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadiz :  he  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his  Tsrothers. 
and  nephews,  and  many  cavaliers,  who  sought  distinction  under 
his  banner ;  and  this  family  band  attracted  universal  attention 
and  applause,  as  they  paraded  in  martial  state  through  the  streets 
of  Antiquera.     The  rear-guard  was  led  by  Don  Alonzo  Cardenas, 
master  of  Santiago,   and  was  composed  of  the   knights   of  his 
order,  and  the  cavaliers  of  Ecija,  with  certain  men-at-arms  of  the 
Holy  Brotherhood,  whom  the  king  had  placed  under  his  com- 
mand.    The  army  was  attended  by  a  great  train  of  mules,  laden 
with  provisions  for  a  few  days'  supply,  until  they  should  be  able 
to  forage  among  the  Moorish  villages.     Never  did  a  more  gallant 
and  self-confident  little  army  tread  the  earth.    It  was  composed  oi 
men  full  of  health  and  vigor,  to  whom  war  was  a  pastime  and  de- 
light.    They  had  spared  no  expense  in  their  equipments,   for 
Qever  was  the  pomp  of  war  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  among 
the  proud  chivalry  of  Spain.     Cased  in  armor  richly  inlaid  and 
embossed,  decked  with  rich  surcoats  and  waving  plumes,  and  su- 
perbly mounted  on  Andalusian  steeds,  they  pranced  out  of  Anti- 
quera with  banners  flying,  and  their  various  devices  and  armorial 
bearings  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  their 
hopes,  promised  the  inhabitants  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils  0/ 
Malaga. 

In  the  rear  of  this  warlike  pageant,  foUowel  a  peaceful  band, 
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mtent  upoa  profiting  by  the  anticipated  victories.  Thej  were 
act  the  customary  wretches  that  hover  about  armies  to  plunder 
and  strip  the  dead,  but  goodly  and  substantial  traders  from  Se- 
ville, Cordova,  and  other  cities  of  traffic.  They  rode  sleek  mules, 
and  were  clad  in  goodly  raiment,  with  long  leather  purses  a( 
their  girdles,  well  filled  with  pistoles  and  other  golden  coin 
They  had  heard  of  the  spoils  wasted  by  the  soldiery  at  th. 
capture  of  Alhama,  and  were  provided  with  moneys  to  buy  up 
the  jewels  and  precious  stones,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  rich  silks  and  cloths,  that  should  form  the  plunder  of  Malaga. 
The  proud  cavaliers  eyed  these  sons  of  traffic  with  great  disdain, 
but  permitted  them  to  follow  for  the  convenience  of  the  troops 
who  might  otherwise  be  overburthened  with  booty. 

It  had  been  intended  to  conduct  this  expedition  with  great 
celerity  and  secrecy ;  but  the  noise  of  their  preparations  had 
already  reached  the  city  of  Malaga.  The  garrison,  it  is  true, 
was  weak ;  but  it  possessed  a  commander  who  was  himself  a  host. 
This  was  Muley  Abdallah,  commonly  called  El  Zagal,  or  the 
valiant.  He  was  younger  brother  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  and 
general  of  the  few  forces  which  remained  faithful  to  the  old  mon- 
arch. He  possessed  ■  equal  fierceness  of  spirit  with  his  brother, 
and  surpassed  him  in  craft  and  vigilance.  His  very  name  was  a 
war-cry  among  his  soldiery,  who  had  the  most  extravagant  opinion 
')f  his  prowess. 

El  Zagal  suspected  that  Malaga  was  the  object  of  this  noisy 
expedition.  He  «x)nsulted  with  old  Bexir,  a  veteran  Moor,  who 
governed  the  city.  "  If  this  army  of  marauders  should  reach 
Malaga,"  said  he,  "  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them 
9fithout  its  walls.  I  will  throw  myself,  with  a  small  force,  inta 
the  mountains  ;  rouse  the  peasantry,  take  possession  of  the  pissea 
and  endeavor  to  give  these  Spanish  cavaliers  sufficient  entertain 
rne-nt  upon  the  road." 
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It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  that  the  pranking  army  of  high 
mettled  warriors  issued  forth  from  the  ancient  gates  of  Anti 
quera.  They  marched  all  day  and  night,  making  their  way 
secretly  as  they  supposed,  througn  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
As  the  tract  of  country  they  intended  to  maraud  was  far  in  the 
Moorish  territories,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  did 
not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  following  day.  In  passing 
through  these  stern  and  lofty  mountains,  their  path  was  often 
along  the  hottom  of  a  barranco,  or  deep  rocky  valley,  with  a 
scanty  stream  dashing  along  it,  among  the  loose  rocks  and  stones, 
which  it  had  broken  and  rolled  down,  in  the  time  of  its  autumnal 
violence.  Sometimes  their  road  was  a  mere  rambla,  or  dry  bed  oi 
a  torrent,  cut  deep  into  the  mountains,  and  filled  with  their 
shattered  fragments.  These  barrancos  and  ramblas  were  over- 
hung by  immense  cliffs  and  precipices  ;  forming  the  lurking 
places  of  ambuscades,  during  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  as  in  after  times  they  have  become  the  favorite  haunts 
of  robbers  to  waylay  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  cavaliers  came  to  a  lofty  part  ol 
the  mountains,  commanding  to  the  right  a  distant  glimpse  of  a 
part  of  the  fair  vega  of  Malaga,  with  the  blue  Mediterranean  be- 
yond ;  and  they  hailed  it  with  exultation,  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land.  As  the  night  closed  in,  they  reached  the  chain  of 
little  valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among  these  rocky  heights, 
and  known  among  the  Moors  by  the  name  of  the  Axarquia. 
Here  their  vaunting  hopes  were  destined  to  meet  with  the  first 
disappointment.  The  inhabitants  had  heard  of  their  approach ; 
they  had  conveyed  away  their  cattle  and  effects,  and,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  towers  and  fastncsseR 
of  the  mountains. 

Enraged  at  their  disappointment,  the  troops  set  fire  to  the 
deserted  houses,-  and  pressed  forward,  hopirg  for  better  fortune 
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•8  they  advanced.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the  other  cava- 
liers in  the  van-guard,  spread  out  their  forces  to  lay  waste  the 
country ;  capturing  a  few  lingering  herds  of  cattle,  with  the 
Moorish  peasants  who  were  driving  them  to  some  place  cf  safety. 

While  this  marauding  party  carried  fire  aad  sword  in  tho 
advance,  and  lit  up  the  mountain  cliffs  with  the  flames  of  the 
hamlets,  the  master  of  Santiago,  who  brought  up  the  rear-guard, 
maintained  strict  order,  keeping  his  knights  together  in  martial 
array,  ready  for  attack  or  defence,  should  an  enemy  appear.  The 
men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  attempted  to  roam  in  quest 
of  booty ;  but  he  called  them  back,  and  rebuked  them  severely. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  completely 
broken  up  by  barrancos  and  ramblas,  of  vast  depth,  and  shagged 
with  rocks  and  precipices.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  the 
order  of  march ;  the  horses  had  no  room  for  action,  and  were 
scarcely  manageable,  having  to  scramble  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
ip  and  down  frightful  declivities,  where  there  was  scarce  footing 
for  a  mountain  goat.  Passing  by  a  burning  village,  the  light 
af  the  flames  revealed  their  perplexed  situation.  The  Moors, 
irho  had  taken  refuge  in  a  watchtower  on  an  impending  height, 
ihouted  with  exultation,  when  they  looked  down  upon  thesp 
glistening  cavaliers  struggling  and  stumbling  among  the  rocks 
Sallying  forth  from  their  tower,  they  took  possession  of  the  clifff 
which  overhung  the  ravine,  and  hurled  darts  and  stones  upon  the 
enemy.  Tt  was  with  the  utmost  grief  of  heart  that  the  good 
master  of  Santiago  beheld  his  brave  men  falling  like  helpIesN 
victims  around  him,  without  the  means  of  resistance  or  revenge 
The  confusion  of  his  followers  was  increased  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Moors,  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  every  crag  and  cliff,  as  if  thoy 
were  surrounded  by  innumerable  foes.  Being  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  country,  in  their  struggles  to  extricate  themsflves  they 
plunged  into  other  glens  and  defiles,  where  they  were  still  more 
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exposed  to  danger.  In  this  extremity,  tlie  master  of  Saaiiago 
riispatclied  messengers  in  search  of  succor.  The  marques  ol 
Cadiz,  like  a  loyal  companion  in  arms,  hastened  to  his  aid  with 
his  cavalry ;  his  approach  checked  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
And  the  master  was  at  length  enahled  to  extricate  his  troops  from 
the  defile. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  his  compan- 
ions, in  their  eager  advance,  had  likewise  got  entangled  in  deep 
glens,  and  the  dry  beds  of  torrents,  where  they  had  been  severely 
galled  by  the  insulting  attacks  of  a  handful  of  Moorish  peasants 
posted  on  the  impending  precipices.  The  proud  spirit  of  De 
Aguilar  was  incensed  at  having  the  game  of  war  thus  turned 
upon  him,  and  his  gallant  forces  domineered  over  by  inountaiu 
boors,  whom  he  had  thought  to  drive,  like  their  own  cattle,  to 
Antiquera.  '  Hearing,  however,  that  his  friend  the  marques  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  master  of  Santiago,  were  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
he  disregarded  his  own  danger,  and,  calling  together  his  troops, 
returned  to  assist  them,  or  rather  to  partake  their  perils.  Being 
once  more  togethjer,  the  cavaliers  held  a  hasty  council,  amidst 
the  hurling  of  stones  and  the  whistling  of  arrows  ;  and  their  re- 
solves were  quickened  by  the  sight,  from  time  to  time,  of  some 
gallant  companion  in  arms  laid  low.  They  determined  that  there 
was  no  spoil  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  repay  for  the  extra- 
ordinary peril ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  abandon  the  herds  they 
had  already  taken,  which  only  embarrassed  their  march,  and  to 
r«treat  with  all  speed  to  less  dangerous  ground. 

The  adalides,  or  guides,  were  ordered  to  lead  the  way  out  oi 
this  place  of  carnage.  These,  thinking  to  conduct  them  by  the 
moat  secure  route,  led  them  by  a  steep  and  rocky  pass,  difficult 
for  the  foot-soldiers,  but  almost  impracticable  to  the  cavalry.  It 
was  overhung  vith  precipices,  from  whence  showers  of  stone? 
and  arrows  were,  poured  upon  them,  accoi.panied  by  savage  yells. 
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which  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  In  some  places,  they  could 
pass  but  one  at  a  time,  and  were  often  transpierced,  horse  and 
rider,  by  the  Moorish  darts,  impeding  the  progress  of  their  com- 
rades by  their  dying  struggles.  The  rarrounding  precipices  wora 
lit  up  by  a  thousand  alarm-fires ;  every  crag  and  cliff  had  ita 
flame,  by  the  light  of  which  they  beheld  their  foes,  bounding 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  looking  more  like  fiends  than  mortal  men. 

Either  through  terror  and  confusion,  or  through  real  igno- 
rance of  the  country,  their  guides,  instead  of  conducting  them 
Du*  of  the  mountains,  led  them  deeper  into  their  fatal  recesses. 
The  morning  dawned  upon  them  in  a  narrow  rambla,  its  bottom 
formed  of  broken  rocks,  where  once  had  raved  along  the  moun- 
tain torrent ;  while  above,  there  beetled  great  arid  clifis,  over  the 
brows  of  which  they  beheld  the  turbaned  heads  of  their  fierce 
and  exulting  foes.  What  a  different  appearance  did  the  unfor 
tunate  cavaliers  present,  from  that  of  the  gallant  band  that 
marched  so  vauntingly  out  of  Antiquera !  Covere,d  with  dust, 
and  blood,  and  wounds,  and  haggard  with  fatigue  and  horror, 
they  looked"  like  victims  rather  than  like  warriors.  Many  o/ 
their  banners  were  lost,  and  not  a  trumpet  was  heard  to  rally  np 
their  sinking  spirits.  The  men  turned  with  imploring  eyes  to 
their  commanders ;  while  the  hearts  of  the  cavaliers  were  ready 
to  burst  with  rage  and  grief,  at  the  merciless  havoc  made  among 
their  faithful  followers. 

All  day,  they  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  extricate  them- 
Belvea  from  the  mountains.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
heights,  where,  in  the  preceding  night,  had  blazefl  the  alarm  fire. 
The  mountaineers  assembled  from  every  direction  ;  they  swarmed 
at  everj  pass,  getting  in  the  advance  of  the  Christians,  and  garri- 
soning the  cliffs  like  so  many  towers  and  battlements 

Night  closed  again  upon  the  Christians,  when  they  were  shut 
up  in  a  narrow  valley  traversed  by  a  deep  stream,  and  surround'fd 
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by  precipices  which  seemed  to  reach  the  ekies,  and  on  which  blaicc 
and  flared  the  alarm-fires. "  Suddenly  a  new  cry  was  heard  re- 
sounding along  the  valley ;  ''  El  Zagal !  Ei  Zagal !"  echoed  fron, 
cliff  to  cliff.  "  What  cry  is  that  ?"  said  the  master  of  Santiago. 
"  It  is  the  war-cry  of  El  Zagal,  the  Moorish  general,"  said  an  old 
Castilian  soldier :  "  he  must  be  coming  in  person,  With  the  troops 
of  Malaga." 

The  worthy  master  turned  to  his  knights:  "  Let  us  die,"  said 
he,  "  making  a  road  with  our  hearts,  since  we  cannot  with  our 
swords.  Let  us  scale  the  mountain,  and  sell  our  lives  dearly, 
instead  of  staying  here  to  be  tamely  butchered." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  steed  against  the  mountain,  and 
spurred  him  up  its  flinty  side.  Horse  and  foot  followed  his  ex- 
ample, eager,  if  they  could  not  escape,  to  have  at  least  a  dying 
blow  at  the  enemy.  As  they  struggled  up  the  height,  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  darts  and  stones  was  showered  upon  them  by  the 
Moors.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  rock  came  bounding  and  thun- 
dering down,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  centre  of  their  host. 
The  foot-soldiers,  faint  with  weariness  and  hunger,  or -crippled  by 
wounds,  held  by  the  tails  and  manes  of  the  horses  to  aid  them  in 
their  ascent ;  while  the  horses,  losing  their  foothold  among  the 
loose  stones,  or  receiving  some  sudden  wound,  tumbled  down  the 
iteep  declivity,  steed,  rider,  and  soldier,  rolling  from  crag  to  crag 
nntil  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  valley.  In  this  desperate 
Jtruggle,  the  alferez  or  standard-bearer  of  the  master,  with  his 
•tandard,  was  lost ;  as  were  many  of  his  relations  and  his  dearest 
friends.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be  plunged  in  new  diflSoulties.  A 
wilderness  of  rocks  and  rugged  dells  lay  before  him,  beset  by 
wuel  foes.  Having  neither  banner  nor  trumpet  by  which  to  rally 
his  troops,  they  wandered  apart,  each  intent  upon  saving  himsoU 
from  the  precipices  of  the  mountains,  and  the  darts  of  the  enemy 
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When  the  pious  master  of  Santiago  beheld  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  late  gallant  force,  he  could  not  restrain  his  grief 
'  Oh,  God  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  great  is  thine  anger  this  day  agaii.it 
thy  servants.  Thou  hast  converted  the  cowardice  of  these  infidels 
into  desperate  valor,  and  hast  made  peasants  and  boors  victorious 
ovr  armed  men  of  battle." 

He  would  fain  have  kept  with  his  foot-soldiers,  and,  gathering 
them  together,  have  made  head  against  the  enemy ;  but  those  around 
him  entreated  him  to  think  only  of  his  personal  safety.  To  remain 
was  to  perish,  without  striking  a  blow  ;  to  escape  was  to  preserve  a 
life  that  might  be  devoted  to  vengeance  on  the  Moors.  The  mas- 
ter reluctantly  yielded  to  the  advice.  "  Oh  Lord  of  hosts  !''  ex 
claimed  he  again,  "  from  thy  wrath  do  I  fly  ;  not  from  these  In 
fidels :  they  are  but  instruments  in  thy  hands,  to  chastise  us  for 
our  sins."  So  saying,  he  sent  the  guides  in  the  advance,  and  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  through  a  defile  of  the  mountains, 
before  the  Moors  could  intercept  him.  The  moment  the  master 
put  his  horse  to  speed,  his  troops  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Some  endeavored  to  follow  his  traces,  but  were  confounded  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  mountain.  They  fled  hither  and  thither, 
many  perishing  among  the  precipices,  others  being  slain  by  the 
Moors,  and  others  taken  prisoners. 

The  gallant  marques  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  his  trusty  adalid, 
Luis  Amar,  had  ascen<led  a  diflFerent  part  of  the  mountain.  He 
was  followed  by  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  adelan-  , 
tado,  and  the  count  of  Cifuentes  ;  but,  in  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion, the  bands  of  these  commanders  became  separated  from  each 
other.  When  the  marques  attained  the  summit,  he  looked  around 
for  his  companions  in  arms ;  but  they  were  no  longer  following 
him,  and  there  was  no  trumpet  to  summon  them.  It  was  a  eon 
eolation  to  the  marques,  however,  that  his  brothers,  and  several 
of  his  relations,  with  a  number  of  his  retainers,  were  still  with 
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him  :  he  called  his  brothers  by  name,  and  their  replies  gave  com 
fort  to  his  heart. 

His  guide  now  led  the  way  into  another  valley,  wheie  he 
wc  ild  be  less  exposed  to  danger :  when  he  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  the  maripes  paused  to  collect  his  scattered  followers, 
and  to  give  time  for  his  fellow-commanders  to  rejoin  him.  Hero 
he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  troops  of  El  Zagal,  aided  by  the 
mountaineers  from  the  cliffs.  The  Christians,  exhaubted  and  ter- 
rified, lost  all  presence  of  mind ;  most  of  them  fled,  and  were 
either  slain  or  taken  captive.  The  marques  and  his  valiant  bro- 
thers, with  a  few  tried  friends,  made  a  stout  resistance.  HIh 
horse  was  killed  under  him ;  his  brothers,  Don  Diego  and  Don 
Lope,  with  his  two  nephews,  Don  Lorenzo  and  Don  Manuel,  were 
one  by  one  swept  from  his  side,  either  transfixed  with  darts  and 
lances  by  the  soldiers  of  El  Zagal,  or  crushed  by  stones  from  the 
heights.  Tbe  marques  was  a  veteran  warrior,  and  had  been  in 
many  a  bloody  battle  ;  but  never  before  had  death  fallen  so  thick 
and  close  around  him.  When  he  saw  his  remaining  brother,  Don 
Beltram,  struck  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  his 
horse  running  wildly  about  without  his  rider,  he  gave  a  cry  of 
anguish,  and  stood  bewildered  and  aghast.  A  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers surrounded  him,  and  entreated  him  to  fly  for  his  life.  He 
would  still  have  remained,  to  have  shared  the  fortunes  of  hia 
friend,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  his  other  companions  in 
irms ;  but  the  forces  of  El  Zagal  were  between  him  and  them, 
and  .death  was  whistling  by  on  every  wind.  Reluctantly,  there' 
fore,  he  consented  to  fly.  Another  horse  was  brought  him :  his 
f  lithful  adalid  guided  him  by  one  of  the  steepest  paths,  which 
lasted  for  four  leagues  ;  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  his  traces, 
and  thinning  the  scanty  ranks  of  his  followers.  At  length  the  d  ,ar 
ques  reached  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  defiles,  and  with  a 
haggard  remnant  of  hia  men  escaped  by  dint  of  hoof  to  AnU.^uora 
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The  couut  of  Cifuentes,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers,  in  attempt, 
ing  to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  wandered  into  a  narrow  jiass, 
where  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  band  of  El  Zagal 
The  count,  himself,  was  assailed  by  six,  of  the  enemy,  against 
wnoni  he  was  defending'  himself  with  desperation,  when  tlieir 
leader,  struck  with  the  inequality  of  the  fight,  ordered  the  otlicra 
to  desist,  and  continued  the  combat  alone.  The  count,  already 
exhausted,  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender  ;  his  brother,  Bon 
Hedro  de  Silva,  and  the  few  of  his  retainers  who  survived,  were 
likewise  taken  prisoners.  The  Moorish  cavalier  who  had  mani- 
fested such  a  chivalrous  spirit  in  encountering  the  count  singly, 
was  Raduan  Vanegas;  brother  of  the  former  vizier  of  Mulcy  Abul 
Hassan,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  of  the  sultana 
Zoraya. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  his  followers,  still  among  the  mountains.     They  had  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
pause  and  defend  themselves  against  the  thickening  forces  of  the 
anemy.     They  at  length  traversed  the  mountain,  and  reached  the 
same  valley  where  the  marques  had  made  his  last-  disastrous  stand. 
W^earied  and  perplexed,  they  sheltered  themselves  in  a  natural 
grotto,  under  an  overhanging  rock,  which  kept  off  the  darts  of  the 
enemy ;  while  a  bubbling  fountain  gave  them  the  means  of  slak-  ' 
ing  their  raging  thirst,  and  refreshing  their  exhausted  steeds.  Aa 
day  broke,  the  scene  of  slaughter  unfolded  its  horrors.     There 
lay  the  noble  brothers  and  nephews  of  the  gallant  marques,  trana- 
fiied  with  dartSj-or  gashed  and  bruised  with  unseemly  wounds; 
while  many  other  gallant  cavaliers  lay  stretched  out  dead  and 
dying  around,  some  of  them  partly  stripped  and  plundered  by  tlia 
Moors.     De  Aguilar  was  a  pious  knight,  but  his  piety  was  net 
humble  and  resigned,  like  that  of  the  worthy  master  of  Santiago. 
He  imprecated  hnly  curses  upon  the  Infidels,  for  having  thus  laid 
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low  the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry  ;  and  he  vowed  in  his  heart 
bitter  vengeance  upon  the  surrounding  country. 

By  degrees,  the  little  force  of  De  Aguilar  was  augmented  by 
numbers  of  fugitives,  who  issued  from  eaves  and\  chasms,  where 
thoy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  night.  A  little  band'  of  mountej 
knights  was  gradually  formed  ;  and  the  Moors  having  abandoned 
the  heights  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  this  gallant  but  for- 
lorn squadron  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  Antiquera. 

This  disastrous  aifair  lasted  from  Thursday  evening,  through- 
out Friday,  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  festival  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. It  is  still  recorded  in  Spanish  calendars,  as  the  defeat  of 
the  mountains  of  Malaga ;  and  the  spot  where  the  greatest 
slaughter  took  place,  is  called  la  Cuesta  de  la  Matanzn,  or  The 
Hill  of  the  Massacre.  The  principal  leaders  who  survived,- re- 
turned to  Antiquera.  Many  of  the  knights  took  refuge  in  Al- 
hama,  and  other  towns :  many  wandered  about  the  mountains  for 
eight  days,  living  on  roots  and  herbs,  hiding  themselves  during 
the  day,  and  sallying  forth  at  night.  So  enfeebled  and  disheart- 
ened were  they,  that  they  offered  no  resistance  if  attacked.  Three 
or  four  soldiers  would  surrender  to  a  Moorish  peasant ;  and  even 
the  women  of  Malaga  sallied  forth  and  made  prisoners.  Some 
were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  frontier  towns,  others  led  cap- 
tire  to  Granada  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  conducted 
to  Malaga,  the  city  they  had  threatened  to  attack.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  principal  cavaliers,  alcaydes,  commanders,  and  hidalgos 
9f  generous  blood,  were  confined  in  the  Alcazaba,  or  citadel  of 
Malaga,  to  await  their  ransom  ;  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  of 
the  common  soldiery  were  crowded  in  an  inclosure  or  court- vard 
of  the  Alcazaba,  to  bn  sold  as  slaves.*    . 

Great  spoils  were  collected  of  splendid  armor  and  weapons 

»  Cura  le  los  PalacioB. 
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takon  from  the  slain,  or  thrown  away  by  the  cavaliers  in  thcii 
liiji;ht ;  and  many  horses,  magnificently  caparisoned,  together  with 
numerous  standards — all  which  were  paraded  in  triumph  in  the 
Moorish  towns. 

The  merchants, also,  who  had  come  with  the  army,  intending 
to  traffic  in  the  spoils  of  the  Moors,  were  themselves  made  objects 
of  traffic.  Several  of  them  were  driven  like  cattle,  before  the 
Moorish  viragos,  to  the  market  of  Malaga ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  adroitness  in  trade,  and  their  attempts  to  buy  themselves  off 
at  a  cheap  ransom,  they  were  unable  to  purchase  their  freedcjn 
without  such  draughts  upon  their  money-bags  at  home,  as  drained^ 
thim  to  the  very  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Effects  of  the  disasters  among  the  monntaius  of  Malaga. 

I'liE  people  of  Antiquera  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  tumult 
lii'  excitement  and  admiration,  caused  by  the  departure  of  the 
gallant  band  of  cavaliers  upon  their  foray,  when  they  beheld  the 
scattered  wrecks  flying  for  refuge  to  their  walls.  Day  after  day, 
and  hour  after  hour,  brought  some  wretched  fugitive,  in  whose 
battered  plight,  and  haggard,  wobegone  demeanor,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  recognize  the  warrior  who  had  lately  issued  so  gayly 
and  gloriously  from  their  gateo 

The  arrival  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  almost  alone,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  his  armor  shattered  and  defaced,  his  counte- 
nance the  picture  of  despair,  filled  every  heart  with  sorrow,  for 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  The  multitude  asked  of 
his  companions,  where  was  the  band  of  brothers  which  had  rallied 
round  him  as  he  went  forth  to  the  field  ;  and  when  told  that  one 
by  one  they  had  been  slaughtered  at  his  side,'they  hushed  their 
voices,  or  spake  to  each  other  only  in  whispers  as  he  passed, 
gazing  at  him  in  silent  sympathy.  No  one  attempted  to  console 
him  in  so  great  an  affliction,  nor  did  the  good  marques  speak  ever 
a  word,  but,  shutting  himself  up,  brooded  in  lonely  anguish  over 
his  misfortune.  It  was  only  the  arrival  of  Don  Alonzo  do 
Agu-lar  that  gave  him  a  gleam  of  consolation,  rejoicing  to  find 
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.  that  amidst  the  shafts  of  death  which  had  fallea  so  thickly  among 
-his  family  his  chosen  friend  and  brother  in  arms  had  escaped 
uninjured. 

For  several  days  every  eye  was  turned,  in  fearful  suspense, 
ioward  the  Moorish  border,  anxiously  looking,  in  every  fugitive 
from  the  mountains,  for  the  lineaments  of  some  friend  or  relative, 
whose  fate  was  yet  a  mystery.  At  length  every  hope  and  doubt 
subsided  into  certainty ;  the  whole  extent  of  this  great  calamity 
was  known,  spreading  grief  and  consternation  throughout  the 
land,  and  laying  desolate  the  pride  and  hopes  of  palaces.  It  was 
a  sorrow  that  visited  the  marble  hall  and  silken  pillow.  Stately 
dames  mourned  over  the  loss  of  their  sons,  the  joy  and  glory  of 
their  age ;  and  many  a  fair  cheek  was  blanched  with  woe,  which 
had  lately  mantled  with  secret  admiration.  "  All  Andalusia,'' 
says  a  historian  of  the  time,  ''was  overwhelmed  by  a  great  afl3 lo- 
tion ;  there  was  no  drying  of  the  eyes  which  wept  in  her."* 

Fear  and  trembling  reigned,  for  a  time,  along  the  frontier 
Their  spear  seemed  broken,  their  buckler  cleft  in  twain :  every 
border  town  dreaded  an  attack,  and  the  mother  caught  her  infant 
to  her  bosom  when  the  watch-dog  howled  in  the  night,  fancying  it 
the  war-cry  of  the  Moor.  All,  for  a  time,  seemed  lost ;  and  de 
spondency  even  found  its  way  to  the  royal  breasts  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  amidst  the  splendors  of  their  court. 

Great,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  joy  of  the  Moors,  when  they 
saw  whole  legions  of  Christian  warriors  brought  captive  into  theii 
towns,  by  rude  mountain  peasantry.  They  thought  it  the  work 
of  Allah  in  favor  of  the  faithful.  But  when  they  lecognized, 
among  the  captives  thus  dejected  and  broken  down,  some  of  the 
proudest  of  Christian  chivalry;  when  they  saw  several  of  the 
banners  and  devices  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Spain,  which  they 

»  Cuia  de  los  Palacios. 
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had  been  accustomed  to  behold  in  the  foremost  of  the  battle, 
now  trailed  ignominiously  through  their  streets  ;  when,  in  slurt. 
they  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  count  of  Cifuentes,  the  royai 
standard-bearer  of  Spain,  with  his  gallant  brother  Don  Pedro  de 
Silva,  brought  prisoners  into  the  gates  of  Granada,  there  were  no 
bounds  to  their  exultation.  They  thought  that  the  days  of  their 
ancient  glory  were  about  to  return,  and  that  they  were  to  renew 
their  career  of  triumph  over  the  unbelievers. 

The  Christian  historians  of  the  time  are  sorely  perplexed  to 
account  for  this  misfortune ;  and  why  so  many  Christian  knights, 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  hoiy  faith,  should  thus  miraculously, 
as  it  were,  be  given  captive  to  a  handful  of  Infidel  boors ;  for  wo 
are  assured,  that  all  this  rout  and  destruction  was  effected  by  five 
hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse,  and  those  mere  mountaineers,  with- 
out science  or  discipline.*  "  It  was  intended,"  observes  one  his- 
toriographer, "  as  a  lesson  to  their  confidence  and  vainglory ; 
overrating  their  own  prowess  and  thinking  that  so  chosen  a  band 
of  chivalry  had  but  to  appear  in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  and  con- 
quer. It  was  to  teach  them  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  that  God  alone  giveth  the  victory." 

The  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  however,  asserts  it 
to  be  a  punishment  for  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  warriors. 
They  did  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  the  Infidels  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christian  knights,  zealous  only  for  the  glory  of  the  faith, 
but  rather  as  greedy  men  of  traflSc,  to  enrich  themselves  by  vend- 
ing the  spoils  of  the  Infidels.  Instead  of  preparing  themselves 
by  confession  and  communion,  and  executing  their  testaments, 
and  making  donations  and  bequests  to  churches  and  convents, 
Ihey  thought  only  of  arranging  bargains  and  sales  of  their  antici- 
pated booty.     Instead  of  taking  with  them  holy  monks  tn  aid 

•  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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them  with  their  prayers,  they  were  followed  by  a  train  of  trailing 
men,  to  keep  alive  their  worldly  and  sordid  ideas,  and  to  turn 
what  ought  to  be  holy  triumphs  into  scenes  of  brawling  traffic. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  excellent  Agapida,  in  which  he  is 
joined  by  that  most  worthy  and  upright  of  chroniclers,  the  curate 
of  Los  Palacios.  Agapida  comforts  himself,  however,  with  the  rc- 
.  flection,  that  this  visitation  was  meant  in  mercy,  to  try  the  Gas- 
til  ian  heart,  and  to  extract,  from  its  present  humiliation,  the 
elements  of  future  success,  as  gold  is  extracted  from  amidst  the 
impurities  of  earth ;  and  in  this  reflection  he  is  supported  by  tlie 
venerable  historian  Pedro  Abarca,  of  the  society  of  Jedoits. ' 

*  Abarcft.    Aiutles  de  Arogon,  Key  80.  c&p.  2.^1, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

How  King  Boabdil  el  Chico  marched  over  the  border, 

Th-s  defeat  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  among  the  mountains  of 
Malaga,  and  the  successful  inroad  of  Mulcy  Abul  Hassan  into 
the  lands  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  produced  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  old  monarch.  The  inconstant  populace  began 
to  shout  forth  his  name  in  the  streets,  and  to  sneer  at  the  inac- 
tivity of  his  son  Boabdil  el  Chico.  The  latter,  though  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  distinguished  for  vigor  and  dexterity  in 
•ousts  and  tournaments,  had  never  yet  fleshed  his  weapon  in  ^he 
field  of  battle  ;  and  it  was  murmured  that  he  preferred  the  silken 
repose  of  the  cool  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  to  the  fatigue  and 
danger  of  the  foray,  and  the  hard  encampments  of  the  mountains. 

The  popularity  of  these  rival  kings  depended  upon  their  suc- 
cess against  the  Christians,  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  found  it  necessary 
to  strike  some  signal  blow  to  counterbalance  the  late  triumph  of 
his  father.  He  was  further  incited  by  his  father-in-law,  Ali  Atar, 
aleayde  of  Loxa,  with  whom  the  coals  of  wrath  against  the  Chris- 
tians still  burned  among  the  ashes  of  age,  and  had  lately  been 
blown  into  a  flame  by  the  attack  made  by  Ferdinand  on  the  city 
ander  his  command. 

All  Atar  informed  Boabdil  that  the  late  discomfiture  of  the 
Christian  knights  had  stripped  Andalusia  of  the  prime  of  her 
chivalry,  and  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country.     All  the  frontier 
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of  Cordova  and  Ecija  now  lay  open  to  inroad  ;  but  ht  especially 
pointed'out  the  city  of  Lueena  as  an  object  cf  attack,  being  feebly 
garrisoned,  and  lying  in  a  country  rich  in  pasturage,  abounding 
in  cattle  and  grain,  in  oil  and  wine.  The  fiery  old  Moor  spoke 
from  thoroiigh  information ;  for  he  had  made  many  an  incursion 
into  these  parts,  and  his  very  name  was  a  terror  throughout  the 
country.  It  had  become  a  by-word  in  the  garrison  of  Loxa  to 
call  Lueena  the  garden  of  Ali  Atar,  for  he  was  accustomed  to 
forage  its  fertile  territories  for  all  his  supplies. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  this  veteran  oi 
the  borders.  He  assembled  a  force  of  nine  thousand  foot  and 
seven  hundred  horse,  most  of  them  his  own  adherents,  but  many 
the  partisans  of  his  father  ;  for  both  factions,  however  they  might 
fight  among  themselves,  were  ready  to  unite  in  any  expedition 
against  the  Christians.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  valiant 
of  the  Moorish  nobility  assembled  round  his  standard,  magnifi- 
cently arrayed  in  sumptuous  armor  and  rich  embroidery,  as 
though  for  a  festival  or  a  tilt  of  canes,  rather  than  an  enterprise 
of  iron  war.  Boabdil's  mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra. 
armed  him  for  the  field,  and  gave  him  her  benediction  as  she 
girded  his  scimetar  to  his  side.  His  favorite  wife  Morayma  wept, 
as  she  thought  of  the  evils  that  might  befall  him.  "  Why  dost 
thou  weep,  daughter  of  Ali  Atar  ?"  said  the  high-minded  Ayxa  ■ 
"  these  tears  become  not  the  daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of 
a  king.  Believe  me,  there  lurks  more  danger  for  a  monarch 
within  the  strong  walls  of  a  palace,  than  within  the  frail  cur- 
tains of  a  tent.  It  is  by  perils  in  the  field,  that  thy  husband 
must  purchase  security  on  his  throne." 

But  Morayma  still  hung  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  and  sad 
forebodings ;  and  when  he  departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she  be 
took  herself  to  her  mirador,  overlooking  the  vega,  whence  she 
watched  the  army,  as  it  went,  in  shining  crdcr,  along  the  road 
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loading  to  Loxa ;  and  every  burst  of  warlike  melody  that  oame 
swelling  on  the  breeze,  was  answered  by  a  gush  of  sorrow'. 

As  the  royal  cavalcade  issued  from  the  palace  and  descijnded 
through  the  streets  of  Granada,  the  populace  greeted  their  youth- 
ful sovereign  with  shouts,  anticipating  deeds  of  prowess  that  would 
wither  the  laurels  of  his  father.  The  appearance  of  Boabdil  was  well 
calculated  to  captivate  the  public  eye,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
description  given  by  the  abbot  of  Rute,  in  his  manuscript  history 
of  the  House  of  Cordoba.  He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  white 
charger,  magnificently  caparisoned.  His  corselets  were  of  polished 
steel,  richly  ornamented  ;  studded  with  gold  nails,, and  lined  with 
crimson  velvet.  He  wore  a  steel  casque,  exquisitely  chiselled 
and  embossed ;  his  scimctar  and  dagger  of  Damascus  were  of 
highest  temper  ;  he  had  a  round  buckler  at  his  shoulder,  and  bore 
a  ponderous  lance.  In  passing  through  the  gate  of  Elvira,  how 
ever,  he  accidentally  broke  his  lance  against  the  arch.  At  this, 
certain  of  his  nobles  turned  pale,  and  entreated  him  to  turn  back, 
for  they  regarded  it  as  an  evil  ,omen.  Boabdil  scoffed  at  their 
fears  as  idle  fancies.  He  refused  to  take  another  spear,  but  drew 
forth  his  scimetar,  and  led  the  way  (adds  Agapida)  in  an  arrogant 
and  haughty  style,  as  though  he  would  set  both  heaven  and  earth 
at  defiance.  Another  evil  omen  was  sent,  to  deter  him  from  his 
enterprise :  arriving  at  the  rambla,  or  dry  ravine  of  Beyro,  which 
IS  scarcely  a  bow-shot  from  the  city,  a  fox  ran  through  the  wkole 
army,  and  close  by  the  person  of  the  king ;  and,  though  a  thou- 
sand bolts  were  discharged  at  it,  escaped  uninjured  to  the  moun- ' 
tains.  The  principal  courtiers  now  reiterated  their  remonstrances 
against  proceeding ;  the  king,  however,  was  not  to  be  dismayed 
by  these  portents,  but  continued  to  march  forward.* 

At  Loxa,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  old  Ali  Atar,  with  the 

*  Marmol.  Rebel,  de  los  Moros,  lib.  I,  c.  xil..  foJ.  14. 
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chosen  horsemen  of  liis  garrison,  and  many  of  the  bravest  warriors 
of  the  border  towns.  The  people  of  Loxa  shouted  with  exulta 
tion,  when  they  beheld  Ali  Atar,  armed  at  all  points,  and  mount 
ed  on  his  Barbary  steed,  which  had  often  borne  him  over  the  bor- 
ders. The  veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  years  upon 
his  head,  had  all  the  fire  and  animation  of  youth,  at  the  prospect 
of  a  foray,  and  careered  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an 
Arab  of  the  desert.  The  populace  watched  the  array,  as  it  para- 
ded over  the  bridge,  and  wound  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains ; 
and  still  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as  if 
it  bore  with  it  an  assurance  of  victory. 

The  Moorish  army  entered  the  Christian  frontier  by  forced 
marcheS;  hastily- ravaging  the  country,  driving  off  the  fiocks  and 
herds,  and  making  captives  of  the  inhabitants.  They  pressed  on 
furiously,  and  made  the  latter  part  of  their  march  in  the  night,  to 
elude  observation,  and  come  upon  Lucena  by  surprise.  Boabdil 
was  inexperienced  in  warfare,  but  had  a  veteran  counsellor  in  hia 
old  father-in-law  ;  for  Ali  Atar  knew  every  secret  of  the  country, 
and,  as  he  prowled  through  it,  his  eye  ranged  over  the  land,  unit- 
ing, in  its  glare,  the  craft  of  the  fox  with  the  sanguinary  ferocity 
of  the  wolf.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  their  march  had  been 
BO  rapid  as  to  outstrip  intelligence,  and  that  Lucena  would  be  an 
easy  capture  ;  when  suddenly  he  beheld  alarm  fires  blazing  upon 
-the  mountains.  "  We  are  discovered,"  said  he  to  Boabdil ;  "  the 
country  will  be  up  in  arms ;  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  ibtrike 
boldly  for  Lucena ;  it  is  but  slightly  garrisoned,  and  we  may 
carry  it  by  assault  before  it  can  receive  assistance."  The  king 
approved  of  his  counsel,  and  they  marched  rapidly  for  the  gate  o* 
Lucena. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

lIov7  the  Count  de  Cabra  sallied  forth  from  his  cjistle,  in  quest  of  King 

Boahdil 

Don  Diego  de  Cordova,  count  of  Cabra,  was  in  the  castle  of 
Vaeiia,  which,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  sun-burnt  hill  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
and  but  a  few  leagues  from  Lucena.  The  range  of  mountains  of 
Horquera  li^  between  them.  The  castle  of  Vaena  was  strong, 
and  well  furnished  with  arms,  and  the  count  had  a  numerous 
band  of  vassals  and  retainers  ;  for  it  behooved  the  noblemen  of  the 
frontiers,  in  those  times,  to  be  well  prepared  with  man  and  horse, 
with  lance  and  buckler,  to  resist  the  sudden  incursions  of  the 
Moors.  The  count  of  Cabra  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  war- 
rior, shrewd  in  council,  prompt  in  action,  rapid  and  fearless  in 
the  field.  He  was  \one  of  the  bravest  of  cavaliers  for  an  inroad, 
and  had  been  quickened  and  sharpened,  in  thought  and  action,  bj 
living  on  the  borders. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April,  1483,  the  count  was  about 
to  retire  to  rest,  when  the  watchman  from  the  turret  brought  him 
word  that  there  were  alarm-fires  on  the  mountains  of  Horquera. 
and  that  they  were  made  on  the  signal-tower  overhanging  the  de 
file  through  which  the  road  passes  to  Cabra  and  Lucena. 

The  count  ascended  the  battlement,  and  beheld  five  lights 
blaziug  on  the  tower, — a  sign  that  there  was  a  Moorish  army  at 
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lacking  some  place  on  the  frontier.  The  count  instantly  ordered 
the  alarm-bf.lls  to  be  sounded,  and  dispatched  couriers  to  reuse 
the  coniiuanders  of  the  neighboring  towns.  He  called  upon  his 
retainers  to  prepare  for  action,  and  sent  a  trumpet  through  tin! 
(own.  summoning  the  men  to  assemble  at  the  castle-gate  at  day- 
break, armed  and  equipped  for  the  field. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  castle  resounded 
with  the  din  of  preparation.  Every  house  in  the  town  was  in 
equal  bustle  ;  for  in  these  frontier  towns,  every  house  had  its 
warrior,  and  the  lance  and  buckler  were  ever  hanging  agmnst  the 
wall,  ready  to  be  snatched  down  for  instant  service.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  din  of  armorers,  the  shooing,  of  studs,  and  fur 
bishing  up  of  weapons ;  and,  all  night  long,  the  alarm-fires  kept 
blazing  on  the  mountains. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  count  of  Cabra  sallied  fortk 
at  the  head  of'  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavaliers,  of  the  best  families 
of  Vaena,  all  well  appointed,  exercised  in  arms,  and  experienced 
in  the  warfare  of  the  borders.  There  were,  besides,  twelve 
hundred  foot  soldiers,  brave  and  well  seasoned  men  of  the  same 
town.  The  count  ordered  them  to  hasten  forward,  whoever  could 
make  most  speed,  taking  the  road  to  Oabra,  which  was  three 
leagues  distant.  That  they  might  not  loiter  on  the  road,  he 
allowed  none  of  them  to  break  their  fast  until  they  arrived  at 
that  place.  The  provident  count  dispatched  couriers  in  advance, 
and  the  little  army,  on  reaching  Cabra,  found  tables  spread  with 
food  and  refreshments,  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Don  Alonzo  de  Cordova,  senior  of  Zuheros. 

Having  made  a  hearty  repast,  they  were ,  on  the  point  of  re- 
auming  their  march,  when  the  count  discovered  that,  in  the  huri-y 
of  his  departure  from  home,  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  stand- 
ard of  Vaena,  which  for  upwards  of  eighty  years  had  always  been 
borne  to  battle  by  his  family.     It  was  now  noon,  and  there  was 
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not  time  to  return  :  he  took,  therefore,  the  standard  of  Cabra,  the 
device  of  which  is  a  goat,  and  which  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
wara  for  the  last  half  century.  When  about  to  depart,  a  courier 
aame  galloping  at  full  speed,  bringing  missives  to  the  count-from 
bis  nephew,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  senior  of  Lucena 
and  aloayde  de  los  Donzeles,*  entreating  him  to  hasten  to  hia 
aid,  as  his  town  was  beset  by  the  Moorish  king,  Boabdil  el  Chico, 
with  a  powerful  army,  who  were  actually  setting  fire  to.  the 
elites. 

The  count  put  his  little  army  instantly  in  movement  for  Lu- 
cena,  which  is  only  one  league  from  Cabra  ;  he  was  fired  with  the 
idea  of  having  the  Moorish  king  in  person  to  contend  with.,  By 
the  time  he  reached  Lucena,  the  Moors  had  desisted  from  the 
attack,  and  were  ravaging  the  surrounding  country.  He  entered 
the  town  with  a  few  of  his  cavaliers,  and  was  received  with  joy 
by  his  nephew,  whose  whole  force  consisted  but  of  eighty  horse 
and  three  hundred  foot.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  was 
a  young  man,  yet  he  was  a  prudent,  careful,  and  capable  officer. 
Having  learnt,  the  evening  before,  that  the  Moors  had  passed  the 
frontiers,  he  had  gathered  within  his  walls  all  the  women  and 
children  from  the  environs ;  had  armed  the  men,  sent  couriers 
in  all  directions  for  succor,  and  had  lighted  alarm-fires  on  the 
mountains. 

Boabdil  had  arrived  with  his  army  at  daybreak,  and  had  gent 
in  a  message  threatening  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  if  the 
place  were  not  instantly  surrendered.  The  messenger  was  a 
Moor  of  Granada,  named  Hamet,  whom  Don  Diego  had  formerly 
known  :  he  contrived  to  amuse  him  with  negotiation,  to  gain  time 
for  succor  to  arrive.     The  fierce  old  Ali  Atar,  losing  bll  patienoOj 

*  The  Donzeles  were  young  cavaliers  who  had  been  pages  in  the  royal 
hoiiseliold,  biit  now  formed  an  ^lite  corps  in  tbe  army. 
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aad  made  an  assault  upon  the  town,  and  stormed  like  a  fury  at 
the  gate;  but  had  been  repulsed.  Another  and  more  serious 
attack  was  expected,  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

When  the  count  de  Cabra  had  heard  this  account  of  the  situ 
atioL  of  affairs,  he  turned  to  his  nephew  with  his  usual  aljicritj 
of  manner,  and  proposed  that  they  should  immediately  sally  forth 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  prudent  Don  Diego  remonstrated 
at  the  rashness  of  attacking  so  great  a  force  with  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  "  Nephew,"  said  the  count,  "  I  came  from  Vaena  with 
a  determination  to  fight  this  Moorish  king,  and  I  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed." 

"  At  any  rate,"  replied  Don  Diego,  "  let  us  wait  but  two  hours, 
and  we  shall  have  reinforcements  which  have  been  promised  me 
from  llambla,  Santaella,  Montilla,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." "  If  we  await  these,"  said  the  hardy  count,  "  the 
Moors  will  be  off,  and  all  our  trouble  will  have  been  in  vain. 
You  may  await  them,  if  you  please ;  I  am  resolved  on  fighting." 

The  count  paused  for  no  reply;  but,  in  his  prompt  and  rapid 
manner,  sallied  forth  to  his  men.  The  young  alcayde  de  los  Don- 
zeles,  though  more  pmdent  than  his  ardent  uncle,  was  equally 
brave  ;  he  determined  to  stand  by  him  in  his  rash  enterprise,  ard, 
summoning  his  little  force,  marched  forth  to  join  the  count,  who 
was  already  on  the  move.  They  then  proceeded  together  in  quest 
of  the  enemy. 

The  Moorish  army  had  ceased  ravaging  the  country,  and  were 
not  to  be  seen, — the  neighborhood  being  hilly,  and  broken  with 
deep  ravines.  The  count  dispatched  six  scouts  on  horseback  to 
reconnoitre,  ordering  them  to  return  with  all  speed  on  discovering 
the  enemy,  and  by  no  means  to  engage  in  skirmishing  with 
stragglers.  The  scouts,  ascending  a  high  hill,  beheld  the  Moorish 
army  in  a  valley  behind  it,  the  cavalry  ranged  in  five  battalionsi 
keeping  guard,  while  the  foot  soldiers  were  seated  on  the  grass 
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oiaking  a  repast.  They  returned  imiiiediatily  with  tlir  intcl 
ligence. 

The  CO  ant  now  ordered  the  troops  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy.  He  and  his  nephew  ascended  the  hill,  and  saw 
that  the  five  battalions  of  Moorish  cavalry  had  been  formed  into 
two,  one  of  about  nine  hundred  lances,  the  other  of  about  sis 
hundred.  The  whole  force  seemed  prepared  to  march  for  the 
frontier.  The  foot  soldiers  were  already  under  way,  with  many 
prisoners,  and  a  great  train  of  mules  and  beasts  of  burden,  laden 
with  booty.  At  a  distance  was  Boabdil  el  Chico  :  they  could  not 
distinguish  his  person,  but  they  knew  him  by  his  superb  black 
and  white  charger,  magnificently  caparisoned,  and  by  his  being 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard,  sumptuously  armed  and  attired. 
Old  Ali  Atar  was  careering  about  the  valley  with  his  usual 
mpatience,  hurrying  the  march  of  the  loitering  troops. 

The  eyes  of  the  count  de  Cabra  glistened  with  eager  joy,  as 
he  beheld  the  royal  prize  within  his  reach.  The  immense  dis- 
parity of  their  forces  never  entered  into  his  mind.  ''  By  Santi- 
ago !"  said  he  to  his  nephew,  as  they  hastened  down  the  hill, 
"  had  we  waited  for  more  forces,  the  Moorish  king  and  his  army 
would  have  escaped  us  !" 

The  count  now  harangued  his  men,  to  inspirit  them  to  this 
hazardous  encounter.  He  told  them  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the 
number  of  the  Moors,  for  God  often  permitted  the  few  to  conquer 
the  many  ;  and  he  had  great  confidence,  that,  through  the  divine 
aid,  they  were  that  day  to  achieve  a  signal  victory,  which  should 
win  them  both  riches  and  renown.  He  commanded  that  no  man 
•ihould  hurl  his  lance  at  the  enemy,  but  should  keep  it  in  his 
hands,  and  strike  as  many  blows  with  it  as  he  could  He  warned 
them,  also,  nev3r  to  shout  excepfwlien  the  Moors  did  ;  for  when 
both  armies  shouted  together,  there  was  no  perceiving  which 
made  the  most  noise  and  was  the  strongest.     He  desired  his  ui> 
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ole  Lope  de  Mendoza,  and  Diego  de  Cabrera,  alcayde  of  Dona 
Mencia,  to  alight  and  enter  on  foot  in  the  battalion  of  infantry,  to 
animate  them  to  the  combat.  He  appointed  also  the  alcayde  oi 
Vaena  and  Diego  de  Clavijo,  a  cavalier  of  his  household,  to  re 
main  in  the  rear,  and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  lag  behind,  eithw 
to  despoil  the  dead,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Such  were  the  orders  given  by  this  most  adroit,  active,  ano 
intrepid  cavalier,  to  his  little  army,  supplying,  by  admirable  sa- 
gacity and  subtle  management,  the  want  of  a  more  numerouir 
force.  I^is  orders  being  given,  and  all  arrangements  made,  he 
threw  aside  his  lance,  drew  his  sword,  Und  ciommanded  his  eUmii}- 
ud  to  be  advanced  egaiast  the  enemy. 


1  1  2  CONQUEST   Oli'    GliANAUA. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Battle  of  Lucena. 


TsE  Moorish  king  had  descried  the  Spanish  forces  at  a  dislanoft, 
ftlihcugh  a  slight  fog  prevented  his  seeing  them  distinctly,  and 
asjertaining  their  numbers.  His  old  father-in-law,  Ali  Atar,  was 
by  his  side,  who,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  standards  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  frontiers. 
When  the  king  beheld  the  ancient  and  long-disused  banner  of 
Cabra  emerging  from  the  mist,  he  turned  to  Ali  Atar,  and  de- 
manded whose  ensign  it  was.  The  old  borderer  was  for  once  at 
a  loss,  for  the  banner  had  not  been  displayed  in  battle  in  his  time. 
"  In  truth,"  replied  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  have  been  considering 
that  standard  for  some  time,  but  I  confess,  I  do  not  know  it.  It 
cannot  be  the  ensign  of  any  single  commander  or  community,  for 
none  would  venture  single-handed  to  attack  you.  It  appears  to 
bo  a  dog,  which  device  is  borne  by  the  toWns  of  Baeza  and  TJbeda. 
If  it  be  so,  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement  against  you,  and  I  would 
ftJvise  you  to  retire." 

The  count  de  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hill  towards  the 
Moors,  found  himself  on  much  lower  ground  than  the  enemy :  he 
ordered  in  all  haste  that  his  standard  should  be  taken  back,  so  as 
to  gain  the  vantage  ground.  The  Moors,  mistaking  this  for  a  re- 
treat, rushed  impetuously  towards  the   Christians.     The  latter 
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naviug  gained  the  height  proposed,  charged  upon  thtin  at  the  same 
nioiueat,  with  the  battle-cry  of  "  Santiago !"  and  dealing  the  first 
blows,  laid  many  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  dust. 

The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assault,  wcro 
thrown  into  cpnfusioii,  and  began  to  give  way,  the  Christians  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  them.  Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavored  to  rallj 
them.  "Hold!  hold!  for  shame  !"  cried  he  ;  "let  us  not  fly,  at 
least  until  we  know  our  enemy.''  The  Moorish  chivalry  were 
Btuug  by  this  reproof,  and  turned  to  make  front,  with  the  valor  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting  under  their  monarch's  eye. 

At  this  moment,  Lorenzo  de  Porres,  alcayde  of  Luquo,  ar^ 
rived  with  fifty  horse  and  one  hundred  foot,  sounding  an  Italian 
trumpet  from  among  a  copse  of  oak  trees,  which  concealed  his 
force.  The  quick  ear  of  old  Ali  Atar  caught  the  note.  "  That 
is  an  Italian  trumpet,"  said  he  to  the  king ;  "  the  whole  world 
Bcoms  in  arms  against  your  highness  !" 

The  trumpet  Of  Lorenzo  de  Porres  was  answered  by  that  of 
the  count  de  Cabra,  in  another  direction,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two  armies.  Don  Lorenzo,  sally- 
ing from  among  the  oaks,  now  charged  upon  the  enemy :  the  lat- 
ter did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of  this  new  foe  ;  the  confu- 
sion, the  variety  of  alarums,  the  attacks  from  opposite  quarters, 
the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  conspired  to  deceive  them  as  to  the 
number  of  their  adversaries.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  re- 
treated fighting  ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  remonstrances 
of  the  king  prevented  their  retreat  from  becoming  a  headlong 
flight.  If  Boabdil  had  displayed  little  of  the  talents  of  a  gen- 
eral in  the  outset  -of  his  enterprise,  he  manifested  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  amid  the  disasters  of  its  close.  Seconded  by  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  the  choicest  and  most  loyal  of  his  guards, 
he  made  repeated  stand  against  the  press  of  the  foe,  in  a  skir- 
mishing retreat  of  about  three  leagues  ;  and  the  way  was  strewn 
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sfitb  the  flowcT  of  his  chivalry.  At  length,  they  came  to  the 
brook  of  Martin  Gonzales,  or  Mingozales,  aa  it  is  called  by  tne 
Moorish  chroniclers ;  which  swollen  by  recent  rain  was  now  a 
deep  and  turbid  torrent.  Here  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued, 
dorse  and  foot  precipitated  themselves  into  the  stream.  Some 
of  the  horses  stuck  fast  in  the  mire  and  blocked  up  the  ford  j 
others  trampled  down  the  foot  soldiers  ;  many  were  drowned  and 
more  carried  down  the  stream.  Such  of  the  foot-soldiers  as 
gained  the  opposite  side,  immediately  took  to  flight ;  the  horse- 
men, too,  who  had  straggled  through  the  stream,  gave  reins  to 
their  steeds  and  scoured  for  the  frontier. 

The  little  band  of  devoted  cavaliers  about  the  king  serried 
their  forces,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  fighting  with  them  hand 
to  hand,  until  he  should  have  time,  to  cross.  In  the  tumult,  his 
horse  was  shot  down,  and  he  became  environed  in  the  throng  of 
foot-soldiers,  struggling  forward  to  the  ford,  and  in  peril  from 
the  lances  of  their  pursuers.  Conscious  that  his  rich  array  made 
him  a  conspicuous  object,  he  retreated  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  in  a  thicket  of  willows  and  ta- 
marisks. Thence,  looking  back,  he  beheld  his  loyal  band  at 
length  give  way,  supposing,  no  doubt,  he  had  effected  his  escape. 
They  crossed  the  ford,  followed  pell-mell  by  the  enemy,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  were  struck  down  in  the  stream. 

While  Boabdil  was  meditating  to  throw  himself  into  the  water, 
and  endeavor  to  swim  across,  he  was  discovered  by  Martin  Hur- 
tado,  regidor  of  Lucena,  a  brave  cavalier,  who  had  been  captive 
in  the  prisons  of  G-ranada,  and  exchanged  for  a  Christian  knight. 
Hurtado  attacked  the  king  with  a  pike,  but  was  kept  at  bay  ;  un- 
til seeing  other  soldiers  approaching,  Boabdil  cried  for  quarters , 
proclaiming  himself  a  person  of  high  rank,  who  would  pay  a  no- 
ble ransom.  At  this  moment  came  up  several  men  of  Vaena,  oi 
the  troop  of  the  count   de  Cabra.     Hearing  the  talk  of  ransom, 
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and  noticing  the  splendid  attire  of  the  Moor,  they  endeavored  to 
secure  tor  themselves  so  rich  a  prize.  One  of  them  seized  hold 
of  Boabdil,  but  the  latter  resented  the  indignity,  by  striking  him 
to  the  earth  with  a  blow  of  his  poniard.  Others  of  Hurtado's 
townsmen  coming  up,  a  contest  arose  between  the  men  of  Lucena 
and  Vaona,  as  to  who  had  a  right  to  the  prisoner.  The  noise 
brought  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  to  the  spot,  who,  by 
his  authority,  put  an  end  to  the  altercation.  Boabdil,  finding 
himself  unknown  by  all  present,  concealed  his  quality,  giving  him- 
self out  as  the  son  of  Aben  Alnayer,  a  cavalier  of  the  roval  house- 
hold.* Don  Diego  treated  him  with  great  pourtesy ;  put  a  red 
band  round  his  neck  in  sign  of  his  being  a  captive,  and  sent  him 
under  an  escort  to  the  castle  of  Lucena,  where  his  quality  would 
b«  ascertained,  his  ransom  arranged,  and  the  question  settled  as 
to  who  had  made  him  prisoner. 

This  done,  the  count  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  hastened  to 
rejoin  the  count  de  Cabra,  who  <was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  overtook  him  at  a  stream  called  Reanaul ;  and  they  continued 
together  to  press  on  the  skirts  of  the  flying  army  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  The  pursuit  was  almost  as  hazardous  as  the 
battle ;  for,  had  the  enemy  at  any  time  recovered  from  their 
panic,  they  might,  by  a  sudden  reaction,  have  overwhelmed  the 
small  force  of  their  pursuers.  To  guard  against  this  peril,  the 
wary  count  kept  his  battalion  always  in  close  order,  and  had  a 
body  of  a  hundred  chosen  lancers  in  the  advance.  The  Moors 
kept  up  a  Parthian  retreat ;  several  times,  they  turned  to  make 
battle ;  but,  seeing  this  solid  body  of  steeled  warriors  pressing 
upon  them,  they  again  took  to  flight. 

The  main  retreat  of  the  army  was  along  the  valley  watered  by 
the  Xenel.  and  opening  through  the  mountains  of  Algaringo  to 

*  Garibay,  Lib.  40,  cap.  81. 
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tho  city  of  Loxa.     The  alarm-fires  of  the  preceding  night  had 

aroused  the  country  ;  every  man  snatched  sword  and  buckler 
from  the  wall,  and  the  towns  and  villages  poured  forth  their  war- 
riors to  harass  the  retreating  foe.  Ali  Atar  kept  the  main  force 
of  the  army  together,  and  turned  fiercely  from  time  to  time  upon 
his  pursuers  ;  he  was  like  a  wolf,  hunted  through  the  country  ho 
had  often  made  desolate  by  his  maraudings. 

The  alarm  of  this  invasion  had  reached  the  city  of  Antiquera, 
where  were  several  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  escaped  from  the 
carnage  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Their  proud  minds  were 
festering  with  their  late  disgrace,  and  their  only  prayer  was  for 
vengeance  on  the  Infidels.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the  Moor 
being  over  the  border,  than  they  were  armed  and  mounted  for 
action.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  led  them  forth  ; — a  small  body 
of  but  forty  horsemen,  but  all  cavaliers  of  prowess,  and  thirsting 
for  revenge.  They  came  upon  the  foe  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel, 
where  it  winds  through  the  valleys  of  Cordova.  The  river, 
swelled  by  the  late  rains,  was  deep  and  turbulent,  and  only  ford- 
able  at  certain  places.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  gathered 
in  confusion  on  the  banks,  endeavoring  to  ford  the  stream,  protect- 
ed by  the  cavalry  of  Ali  Atar. 

No  sooner  did  the  little  band  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  come  in 
sight  of  the  Moors,  than  fury  flashed  from  their  eyes.  "  Remem- 
ber the  mountains  of  Malaga  I"  cried  they  to  each  other,  as  they 
rushed  to  combat.  Their  charge  was  desperate,  but  was  gallantly 
resisted.  A  scrambling  and  bloody  fight  ensued,  hand  to  hand 
and  sword  to  sword,  sometimes  on  land,  sometimes  in  the  water- 
Maay  were  lanced  on  the  banks ;  othecs,  throwing  themselves  into 
the  river,  sank  with  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  were  drowned ; 
some,  grappling  together,  fell  from  their  horses,  but  continued 
their  struggle  in  the  waves,  and  helm  and  turban  rolled  togethei 
down  the  stream.     The  Moors  were  far  greater  in  number,  anJ 
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amoug  them  were  many  warriors  of  rank  ;  but  they  were  dis- 
beartened  by  defeat,  while  the  Christians  wore  excited  even  tr 
desperation. 

All  Atar  alone  preserved  all  his  fire  and  energy,  amid  his  re- 
verses. He  had  been  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and  the 
ignominious  flight  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  through  a  coun- 
try which  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  his  exploits  ;  but  to  be 
thus  impeded  in  his  flight,  and  harassed  and  insulted  by  a  mere 
handful  of  warriors,  roused  the  violent  passions  of  the  old  Moor 
to  perfect  frenzy.  He  had  marked  Don  Alonzo  d«  Aguilar  deal- 
ing his  blows  (says  Agapida),  with  the  pious  vehemeiico  of  a  right- 
eous knight,  who  knows  that  in  every  wound  inflicted  upon  the 
Infidels,  he  is  doing  God  service.  Ali  Atar  spurred  his  steed 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  come  upon  Don  Alonzo  by  sur- 
prise. The  back  of  the  warrior  was  towards  him  ;  and,  coilecting 
all  his  force,  the  Moor  hurled  his  lance  to  transfix  him  on  the 
spot  The  lance  was  not  thrown  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  Ali 
Atar :  it  tore  away  a  part  of  the  cuirass  of  Don  Alonzo,  but  failed 
to  inflict  a  wound.  The  Moor  rushed  upon  Don  Alonzo  with  his 
scimetar ;  but  the  latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  parried  his  blow. 
They  fought  desperately  upon  the  borders  of  the  river,  alternate- 
ly pressing  each  other  into  the  stream,  and  fighting  their  way 
again  up  the  bank.  Ali  Atar  was  repeatedly  wounded  ;  and 
Don  Alonzo,  having  pity  on  his  age,  would  have  spared  his  life : 
he  called  upon  him  to  surrender.  "  Never,"  cried  Ali  Atar,  "  to 
B  Christian  dog !"  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
the  sword  of  Don  Alonzo  clove  his  turbaned  head,  and  sank  deep 
into  the  brain.  He  fell  dead,  without  a  groan ;  his  body  rolled 
into  the  Xenel,  nor  was  it  ever  found  nor  recognized.*  TJius  fell 
Ali  Alar,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Andalusia.     As  he  had 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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dated  and  warred  upon  the  Christians  all  his  life,  so  he  died  in 
the  very  act  of  bitter  hostility. 

The  fall  of  Ali  Atar  put  an  end  to  the  transient  stand  of  thu 
cavalry.  Horse  and  foot  mingled  together,  in  the  desperate 
struggle  across  the  Xenel ;  and  many  were  trampled  down  ana 
perished  beneath  the  waves.  Don  Alonzo  and  his  band  continued 
to  harass  them  until  they  crossed  the  frontier ;  and  every 
blow,  struck  home  to  the  Moors,  seemed  to  lighten  the  load  oi 
humiliation  and  sorrow  which  had  weighed  heavy  on  their 
hearts. 

In  this  disastrous  rout,  the  Moors  lost  upwards  of  five  thou- 
-sand  killed  and  made  prisoners  ;  many  of  whom  were  of  the  most 
noble  lineages  of  Grranada :  numbers  fled  to  rocks  and  mountains, 
where  they  were  subsequently  taken. 

Boabdil  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  state  tower  of  the  citadel 
of  Lucena,  under  the  vigilance  of  Alonzo  de  Rueda,  esquire  of  the 
albayde  of  the  Donzeles ;  his  quality  was  still  unknown,  until  thu 
24th  of  April,  three  days  after  the  battle.  On  that  day  gjme 
prisoners,  natives  of  Granada,  just  brought  in,  caught  a  sight  of 
the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  despoiled  of  his  royal  robes.  Throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  they  broke  forth  in  loud  lamentations ; 
apostrophizing  him  as  their  lord  and  king. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  and  triumph  of  the  count  da 
Cabra  and  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  on  learning  the 
rank  of  the  supposed  cavalier.  They  both  ascended  to  the  castle 
to  see  that  he  was  lodged  in  a  style  befitting  his  quality.  "W  hen 
the  good  count  beheld,  in  the  dejected  captive  before  him,  the 
monarch  who  had  so  recently  appeared  in  royal  splendor,  sur- 
rounded by  an  army,  his  generous  heart  was  touched  by  sym- 
pathy. He  said  every  thing  to  comfort  him  that  became  a  cour- 
teous and  Christian  knight,  observing  that  the  same  mutability 
of  things  which  had  suddenly  brought  him  low,  mig'ht  as  rapidly 
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lestore  him  to  prosperity,  since  in  this  world  nothing  is  stable, 
nod  sorrow,  like  joy,  has  its  allotted  term. 

The  action  here  recorded  was  called  by  some  the  battle  cf 
Lueena,  by  others  the  battle  of  the  Moorish  king,  because  of  th;i 
capture  of  Boabdil.  Twenty-two  banners,  taken  on  the  occasion, 
wore  borne  in  triumph  into  Vaena  on  the  23d  of  April,  St. 
George's  day,  and  hung  up  in  the  church.  There  they  remain 
(says  a  histprian  of  after  times)  to  this  day.  Once  a  year,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  George,  they  are  borne  about  in  procession  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  at  the  same  time,  give  thanks  to  God  for  this 
signal  victory  granted  to  their  forefathers.* 


*  Several  circumstances  relative  to  the  capture  of  Boabdil  vary  in  tliis 
from  the  first  edition,  in  consequence  of  later  light  thrown  on  the  subject 
l)y  Don  Miguel  Lafuente  Alcantara  in  his  history  of  Granada.  He  has 
availed  himself  much  of  various  ancient  documents  relative  to  the  battle, 
especially  the  History  of  the  House  of  Cordova,  by  the  Abbot  of  Rute, 
a  deseendant  of  that  family ;  a  rare  manuscript,  of  which  few  copies  exist. 

The  question  as  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  honor  and  reward"  for 
having  captured  the  king,  long  continued  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
people  of  Lueena  and  Vaena.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1520,  about  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  event,  an  examination  of  several  witnesses  to  the  fact 
took  place  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  fortress  of  Lueena,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Bartolomy  Hurtado,  the  son  of  Martin,  when  the  claim  of  his 
faOier  svas  established  by  Doiia  Leonora  Hernandez,  lady  in  attendant  on 
till"  mother  of  the  alcayde  of  los  Donzeles,  who  testified  being  prcsimt 
when  Boabdil  sigualized  Martin  Hurtado  as  his  captor. 

The  chief  honoi-  of  the  day,  and  of  course  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
the  Moorish  Monarch,  was  given  by  the  sovereign  to  the  count  de  Cabra ; 
the  second  to  his  nephew,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova. 

Among  the  curious  papers  cited  by  Alcantara,  is  one  existing  in  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Medina  Oeli,  giving  the  account  of  the  treas- 
orer  of  Don  Diego  Fernandez,  as  to  the  sums  expended  by  Lis  lord  in  the 
rapture  of  the  king ;  the  reward  given  to  some  soldiers  for  a  standar-i  of 
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the  king's  which  they  had  taken ;  to  others  for  the  woands  the;  bod  n» 
ceivefl,  &C. 

Another  paper  speaks  of  an  auction  at  Lucena  on  the  28th  of  April,  oj 
horses  and  mules  taken  in  the  battle.  Another  paper  states  the  grataiities 
of  the  aloayde  of  los  Donzeles  to  the  soldiery — four  fanegas,  or  about  fCTli 
b  ipdrod  weight  of  wheat  and  a  lance  to  each  horsenuul,  two  flii>e^V2  ol 
wheat  and  a  lance  to  each  foot  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Lamentations    if  the  Moors  for  the  battle  of  Lucena. 

The  sentinels  lookeJ  out  from  the  watchtowe.r&  of  Loxa,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Xenel,  which  passes  through  the  mountains  ot 
Algaringo.  They  looked  to  behold  the  king  returning  in  triumph, 
at  the  head  of  his  shining  host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbe- 
liever. They  looked  to  behold  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol, 
the  fierce  Ali  Atar,  borne  by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost 
in  the  wars  of  the  border. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  April,  they  descried  a  single 
horseman  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  the  Xenel. 
As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms,  that  he 
was  a  warrior ;  and  on  nearer  approach,  by  the  richness  of  his 
armor  and  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a 
warrior  of  rank. 

He  reached  Loxa,  faint  and  aghast ;  his  courser  covered  with 
foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  staggering  with  fatigue, 
and  gashed  with  wuads.  Having  brought  his  master  in  safety 
he  sank  down  and  died  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  soldiers 
at  the  gate  gathered  round  the  cavalier,  as  he  Stood  by  his  ex- 
piring steed :  they  knew  him  to  be  Cidi  Caleb,  nephew  of  the 
chief  alfaqui  of  the  mosque  in  the  Albaycin,  and  their  heart? 
were  filled  with  fearful  forebodings. 
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"  Cavalier,"  said  thoy,  "  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army'?" 

He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  laud  of  the  Chria- 
Hans.  «  There  they  lie  !"  exclaimed  he.  «  The  Heavens  have 
fallen  upon  them.     All  are  lost !  all  dead  !"* 

Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  tlio 
people,  and  loud  wailings  of  women :  for  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Loxa  were  with  the  army. 

An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many  a  border  battle,  .stood 
leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway.  "Where  is  Ali  Atari" 
demanded  he  eagerly.     "  If  he  lives,  the  army  cannot  be  lost." 

"  I  saw  his  helm  cleft  by  the  Christian  sword ;  his  body  is 
floating  in  the  Xenel." 

When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast  and 
threw  dust  upon  his  head;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of  Ali 
Atar. 

Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  repose,  but,  mounting  another 
steed,  hastened  towards  Granada.  As  he  passed  through  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  he  spread  sorrow  around ;  for  their  chosen 
men  had  followed  the  king  to  the  wars. 

When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announced  the 
loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went  throughout  the 
city.  Every  one  thought .  but  of  his  own  share  in  the  general 
calamity,  and  crowded  round  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings.  One 
asked  after  a  father,  another  after  a  brother,  some  after  a  lover, 
and  many  a  mother  after  her  son.  His  replies  all  spoke  of 
(rounds  and  death.  To  one  he  replied,  "  I  saw  thy  father  pierced 
with  a  lance,  as  he  defended  the  person  of  the  king."  To  another, 
"  Thy  brother  fell  wounded  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  aid  him,  for  the  Christian  cavalry  were  upon 
as."     To  another,  "  I  saw  the  bcrse  of  thy  lover,  covered  with 

*  Bomaldex  (i"!ura  de  los  Palacios)  Hist,  de  los  reyes  Catol.,  MS.  cap. 01, 
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blood  and  galloping  without  his  rider."  To  anothei.  "  Thj  son 
fought  by  my  side,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Xenel :  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  driven  into  the  stream.  I  Leard  him 
cry  upon  Allah,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters :  when  I  reached  tho 
other  bank,  he  was  no  longer  by  my  side." 

Cidi  Caleb  passed  on,  leaving  all  Granada  in  lamentation :  he 
urged  his  steed  up  the  steep  avenue  of  trees  and  fountains  tliat 
leads  to  the  Alhambra,  nor  stopped  until  he  arrived  before  the 
gate  of  Justice.  Ayxa,  the  mother  of  Boabdil,  and  Morayma,  hia 
beloved  and  tender  wife,  had  daily  watched  from  the  tower  ol 
Gomeres,  to  behold  his  triumphant  return.  Who  shall  describe 
their  affliction,  when  they  heard  the  tidings  of  Cidi  Caleb  ?  The 
sultana  Ayxa  spake  not  much,  but  sat  as  one  entranced.  Every 
now  and  then,  a  deep  sigh  burst  forth,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
Heaven :  "  It  is  the  will  of  Allah !"  said  she,  and  with  these 
words  endeavored  to  repress  the  agonies  of  a  mother's  sorrow. 
The  tender  Morayma  threw  herself  on  the  earth,  and  gave  way 
to  the  full  turbulence  of  her  feelings,  bewailing  her  husband  and 
her  father.  The  high-minded  Ayxa  rebuked  the  violence  of  her 
grief:  "  Moderate  these  transports,  my  daughter,"  said  she  ;  "  re- 
member magnanimity  should  be  the  attribute  of  princes ;  it  be- 
comes not  them  to  give  way  to  clamorous  sorrow,  like  common 
and  vulgar  minds."  But  Morayma  could  only  deplore  her  loss 
with  the  anguish  of  a  tender  woman.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her 
miridor,  and  gazed  all  day,  with  streaming  eyes,  upon  the  voga. 
Every  object  recalled  the  causes  of  her  affliction.  The  river 
Xenel,  which  ran  shining  amidst  groves  and  gardens,  was  the 
same  on  whose  banks  had  perished  her  father,  Ali  A.tar ;  bofora 
her  lay  the  road  to  Loxa,  by  which  Boabdil  had  departed,  i- 
martial  state,  surrounded  by  the  chivalry  of  Granada.  Ever  and 
anon,  she  would  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief  "  Alas  !  my 
lather  !"  she  would  exclaim ;  "  the  river  runs  smiling  before  mt, 
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that  covers  thy  mangled  remains  ;  who  will  gather  them  to  an 
honored  tomb,  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever?  And  thou,  oh. 
Boabdil,  light  of  my  eyes  !  joy  of  my  heart !  life  of  my  life  !  woe 
the  day,  and  woe  the  hour,  that  I  saw  thee  depart  from  these 
walls.  The  road  by  which  thou  hast  departed  is  solitary ;  nevei 
will  it  be  gladdened  by  thy  return  !  the  mountain  thou  hast 
traversed  lies  like  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  and  all  beyond  is 
darkness.'' 

The  royal  minstrels  were  summoned  to  assuage  her  sorrows : 
they  attuned  their  instruments  to  cheerful  strains ;  but  in  a  little 
while  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  prevailed,  and  turned  their 
songs  to  lamentations. 

"  Beautiful  Granada  I"  exclaimed  they,  "  how  is  thy  glory 
faded !  The  flower  of  thy  chivalry  lies  low  in  the  land  of  tha 
stranger ;  no  longer  does  the  Vivarrambla  echo  to  the  tramp  of 
steed  and  sound  of  trumpet ;  no  longer  is  it  crowded  with  thy 
youthful  nobles,  gloriously  arrayed  for  the  tilt  and  tourney.  Beau- 
tiful Granada !  the  soft  note  of  the  lute  no  longer  floats  through 
thy  moonlit  streets  ;  the  serenade  is  no  more  heard  beneath  thy 
balconies  ;  the  lively  Castanet  is  silent  upon  thy  hills ;  the  grace- 
ful dance  of  the  Zambra  is  no  more  seen  beneath  thy  bowers ! 
Beautiful  Granada  !  why  is  the  Alhambra  so  lorn  and  desolate  J 
The  orange  and  myrtle  still  breathe  their  perfumes  into  its  silken 
chambers ;  the  nightingale  still  sings  within  its  groves ;  its  mar- 
ble halls  are  still  refreshed  with  the  plash  of  fountains  and  the 
gush  of  limpid  rills.  Alas  !  alas !  the  countenance  of  the  king 
no  longer  shines  within  those  halls.  The  light  of  the  Alhambra 
is  set  for  ever  !" 

Thus  all  Granada,  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  gave  itself  up 
to  lamentation  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wailing,  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage.  All  joined  to  deplore  their  y  jutnful 
monarch,  out  down  in  the  freshness  and  promise  of  his  youth ; 
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many  feared  that  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  would  follow 
the  death  of  Boabdil ;  while  all  declared,  that  had  he  survived, 
hi)  was  the  very  sovereign  calculated  to  reEtore  the  realm  to  its 
anoient  prosperity  and  glory. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Hon  Muley  Abul  Hassan  profited  by  the  misfortunes  of  Lis  son  Boabdil. 

An  unfortunate  death  atones,  with  the  world,  for  a  multitude  of 
errors.  While  the  populace  thought  their  youthful  monarch  had 
perished  in  the  field,  nothing  could  exceed  their  grief  for  his  loss, 
and  their  adoration  of  his  memory :  when,  however,  they  learnt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  surrendered  himself  captive,  to 
the  Christians,  their  feelings  underwent  an  instant  change.  They 
decried  his  talents  as  a  commander,  his  courage  as  a  soldier ; 
they  railed  at  his  expedition,  as  rash  and  ill-conducted  ;  and  they 
reviled  him  for  not  having  dared  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle, 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

The  alfaquis,  as  usual,  mingled  with  the  populace,  and  artfully 
guided  their  discontents.  "  Behold,"  exclaimed  they,  "  the  pre- 
diction is  accomplished,  which  was  pronounced  at  the  birth  of 
Boabdil.  He  has  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  kingdom 
has  suffered,  downfall  and  disgrace  by  his  defeat  and  captivity. 
Comfort  yourselves,  0  Moslems  !  The  evil  day  has  passed  by  ; 
the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  :  the  sceptre  which  has  been  broken  iu 
the  feeble  hand  of  Boabdil,  is  destined  to  resume  its  former  svfay 
in  the  vigorous  grasp  of  Abul  Hassan." 

The  people  were  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  these  words :  they 
rejoiced  that  the  baleful  prediction,  which  had  so  long  hung  ffvor 
them,  was  at  an  end ;  and  declared,  that  none  but  Muley  A.bul 
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Hassan  had  the  valor  and  capacity  necessary  for  tne  protection  of 
the  kingdom,  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

The  longer  the  captivity  of  Boabdil  continued,  the  fveiiter 
grew  the  popularity  of  his  father.  One  city  after  another  re- 
iiowed  allegiance  to  him ;  for  power  attracts  power,  and  fortune 
creates  fortune.  At  length  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Granada, 
and  establish  himself  once  more  in  the  Alhambra  At  his  ap- 
proach, his  repudiated  spouse,  the  sultana  Ayxa,  gathered  together 
the  family  and  treasures  of  her  captive  son,  and  retired,  witli  a 
Irandful  of  the  nobles,  into  the  Albaycin,  the  rival  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  still  retained  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
Poabdil.  Her  3  she  fortified  herself,  and  held  the  semblance  of  a 
court  in  the  name  of  her  son.  The  fierce  Muley  Abul  Hassan 
would  have  willingly  carried  fire  and  sword  into  this  factious 
quarter  of  the  capital ;  but  he  dared  not  confide  in  his  new  and 
uncertain  popularity.  Many  of  the  nobles  detested  him  for  his 
past  cruelty ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  besides  many  of 
the  people  of  his  own  party,  respected  the  virtues  of  Ayxa  la 
Horra,  and  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  Boabdil. 

Granada  therefore  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  two 
sovereignties  within  the  same  city.  The  old  king  fortified  him- 
self in  the  lofty  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  as  much  against  his  own 
subjects  as  against  the  Christians  ;  while  Ayxa,  with  the  zeal  of 
a  mother's  afl^ection,  which  waxes  warmer  and  warmer  towards  hei 
offspring  when  in  adversity,  still  maintained  the  standard  of  Bo- 
abdil ou  the  rival  fortress  of  the  Alcazaba,  and  kept  his  power- 
fol  faction  alive  within  the  walls  of  the  Albayoin. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Captivity  of  Boabdil  el  Chico. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  remained  a  prisoner '  closely  guarded, 
but  treated  with  great  deference  and  respect,  in  the  castle  of  Lu- 
cena,  where  the  noblest  apartments  were  appointed  for  his  abode, 
From  the  towers  of  his  prison,  he  beheld  the  town  below  filled 
with  armed  men ;  and  the  lofty  hiU  on  which  it  was  built,  girdled 
by  massive  walls  and  ramparts,  on  which  a  vigilant  watch  was 
maintained  night  and  day.  The  mountains  around  were  studded 
with  watchtowers,  overlooking  the  lonely  roads  which  led  to 
Granada,  so  that  a  turban  could  not  stir  over  the  border  without 
the  alarm  being  given,  and  the  whole  country  put  on  the  alert. 
Boabdil  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  from  such  a  fortress, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  rescue  him  would  be  equally  in  vain. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety,  as  he  thought  on  the  confusion 
and  ruin  which  his  captivity  must  cause  in  his  affairs ;  while  sor- 
rows of  a  softer  kind  overcame  his  fortitude,  as  he  thought  on  the 
evils  it  might  bring  upon  his  family. 

A  few  days  only  had  passed  away,  when  missives  arrivtid  from 
the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Ferdinand  had  been  transported  with 
joy  at  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  Moorish  monarch,  seeing  the 
deep  and  politic  uses  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  event ;  but 
the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Isabella  was  filled  with  compassioi.  for 
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tho  unfortunate  captive.  Their  messages  to  Boabdil  were  full  ol 
sympathy  and  congelation,  breathing  that  high  and  gentle  courtesy 
which  dwells  in  noble  minds. 

This  magnanimity  in  his  foe  cheered  the  dejected  spirit  ^f  the 
captive  monarch.  "  Tell  my  sovereigns,  the  king  and  queen," 
Eaid  he  to  the  messenger,  "  that  I  cannot  be  unhappy,  being  in 
the  power  of  such  high  and  mighty  princes,  especially  jince  they 
partake  so  largely  of  that  grace  and  goodness  which  Allah  be- 
stows upon  the  monarchs  whom  he  greatly  loves.  Tell  them  fu^ 
ther,  that  I  had  long  thought  of  submitting  myself  to  their  sway,  to 
receive  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  their  hands,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  my  ancestor  received  it  from  king  John  II.,  father  to  the 
gracious  queen.  My  greatest  sorrow,  in  this  my  captivity,  is,  that 
I  must  appear  to  do  that  from  force,  which  I  would  fain  have 
done  from  inclination." 

In  the  mean  time,  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  finding  the  faction  of 
his  son  still  formidable  in  Granada,  was  anxious  to  consolidate 
his  power,  by  gaining  possession  of  the  person  of  Boabdil.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Catholic  monarchs,  offer- 
ing large  terms  for  the  ransom,  or  rather  the  purchase,  of  his  son  ; 
proposing,  among  other  conditions,  to  release  the  count  of  Cifu- 
entes  and  nine  other  of  his  most  distinguished  captives,  and  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  sovereigns.  Neither 
did  the  implacable  father  make  any  scruple  of  testifying  his  indif 
ferenee  whether  his  son  were  delivered  up  alive  or  dead,  so  that 
his  person  were  placed  assuredly  within  his  power. 

The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  the  idea  of  giving 
up  the  unfortunate  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  most  unna'ural 
and  inveterate  enemy :  a  disdainful  refusal  was  therefore  returned 
to  the  old  monarch,  whose  message  had  been  couched  in  a  vaunt- 
ing spirit  He  wap  Lformed  that  the  Castilian  sovereigns 
would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace  from  Muley  Abul  Haa 
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Ban,  -nntil  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  offer  thein  in  all  hu 
mility. 

Overtures  in  a  different  spirit  were  made  by  the  mother  ol 
Boabdil,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  with  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
party  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  It  was  thereby  pro- 
posed, that  Mahomet  Abdallah,  otherwise  called  Boabdil,  should 
hold  his  crown  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  and  releasing  seventy  Christian  captives  annually, 
for  five  years  :  that  he  should,  moreover,  pay  a  large  sum,  upon 
the  spot,  for  his  ransom,  and  at  the  same  time  give  freedom  to 
four  hundred  Christians  to  be  chosen  by  the  king :  that  he  should 
also  engage  to  be  always  ready  to  render  military  aid,  and  should 
come  to  the  Cortes,  or  assemblage  of  nobles  and  distinguished 
vassals  of  the  crown,  whenever  summoned.  His  only  son,  and  the 
sons  of  twelve  distinguished  Moorish  houses,  were  to  be  delivered 
as  hostages. 

An  embassy,  composed  of  the  alcayde  Aben  Comixa,  MuleyJ 
the  royal  standard-bearer,  and  other  distinguished  cavaliers,  bore 
this  proposition  to  the  Spanish  Court  at  Cordova,  where  th^y 
were  received  by  King  Ferdinand.  Queen  Isabella  was  absent 
at  the  time.  He  was  anxious  to  consult  her  in  so  momentous  an 
iffair ;  or  rather,  he  was  fearful  of  proceeding  too  precipitately, 
and  not  drawing  from  this  fortunate  event  all  the  advantage'  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  Without  returning  any  reply,  there- 
fore, to  the  mission,  he  ordered  that  the  captive  monarch  should 
be  brought  to  Cordova. 

The  alcayde  of  the  Donzeles  was  the  bearer  of  this  mandate, 
and  summoned  all  the  hidalgos  of  Lucena  and  of  his  own  estates, 
to  form  an  honorable  escort  for  the  illustrious  prisoner.  In  this 
style  he  conducted  him  to  the  capital.  The  cavaliers  and  autho- 
rities of  Cordova  came  forth  to  receive  the  captive  king  with  all 
due  ceremony  ;  and  especial  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  taunt 
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or  insult  from  the  multitude,  or  any  thing  that  might  remind  him 
of  his  humiliation.  In  this  way  he  entered  the  once  proud  capi- 
tal of  the  Abda'rahmans,  and  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
king's  major-domo.  Ferdinand,  however,  declined  seeing  the 
Moorish  monarch.  He  was  still  undetermined  what  c\.urse  to 
pursue, — ^whether  to  retain  him  prisoner,  set  him  at  liberty  oa 
ransom,  or  treat  him  with  politic  magnanimity  ;  and  each  course 
would  require  a  different  kind  of  reception.  Until  this  point 
should  be  resolved,  therefore,  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  Martin  de 
Alarcon,  alcayde  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Porcuna,  with  orders 
to  guard  him'  strictly,  but  to  treat  him  with  the  distinction  and 
deference  due  unto  a  prince.  These  commands  were  strictly 
obeyed ;  he  was  escorted,  as  before,  in  royal  state,  to  the  fortress 
which  was  to  form  his  prison ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  being 
restrained  in  his  liberty,  was  as  nobly  entertained  there  as  he 
could  have  been  in  his  regal  palace  at  Granada. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  this  critical 
moment,  while  Granada  was  distracted  with  factions  and  dissen- 
sions, and  before  he  had  concluded  any  treaty  with  Boabdil,  to 
make  a  puissant  and  ostentatious  inroad  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  his  most  illustrious  nobles.  He 
sacked  and  destroyed  several  towns  and  castles,  and  extended  his 
ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  did 
not  venture  to  oppose  him.  His  city  was  filled  with  troops,  but 
he  was  uncertain  of  their  affection.  He  dreaded,  that  should  he 
sally  forth,  the  gates  of  Granada  might  be  closed  against  him  by 
the  faction  of  the  Albaycin. 

The  old  Moor  stood  on  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Alhambra,  (says 
Antonio  Agapida,)  grinding  his  teeth,  and  foaming  like  a  tigei 
shut  up  in  his  cage,  as  he  beheld  the  glittering  battalions  of  the 
Christians  wheeling  about  the  vega,  and  the  standard  of  the  cross 
shining  forth  from  among  the  smoke  of  infidel  villages  and  ham 
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lets  The  most  Catholic  king  (continues  Agapida)  would  gladljr 
havo  continued  this  righteous  ravage,  but  his  munitious  began  tu 
fail.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with  having  laid  waste  the  country  ol 
Mie  enemy,  and  insulted  Muley  Abul  Hassan  in  his  very  capital 
lie  returned  to  Cordova  covered  with  laurels,  and  his  army  ladcr 
with  spoils;  and  now  bethought  himself  of  coining  to  an  imme 
•iiate  dooision,  in  regard  to  his  royal  prisoner. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Cf  H19  treatmeit  of  Boabdil  by  the  Castilian  Sovereigns, 

A  STATELY  convention  was  held  by  king  Ferdinand  in  the  ancieut 
eity  of  Cordova,  composed  of  several  of  the  most  reverend  pre 
lates  and  renowned  cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  to  determine  upon 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  worthy  master  of  Santiago,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  gave  his  counsel.  He  was  a  pious  and 
zealous  knight,  rigid  in  his  devotion  to  the  faith ;  and  his  holy 
zeal  had  been  inflamed  to  peculiar  vehemence,  since  his  disastrous 
crusade  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  He  inveighed  with 
ardor  against  any  compromise  or  compact  with  the  infidels ;  the 
object  of  this  war,  he  observed,  was  not  the  subjection  of  the 
Moors,  but  their  utter  expulsion  from  the  land ;  so  that  there 
might  no  longer  remain  a  single  stain  of  Mahometanism  through- 
out Christian  Spain.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  captive  king  ought  not  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Eodengo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  the  contrary, 
spoke  warmly  for  the  release  of  Boabdil.  He  pronounced  it  a 
measure  of  sound  policy,  even  if  done  without  conditions.  It 
would  tend  to  keep  up  the  civil  war  in  Granada,  which  was  as  a 
fire  consuming  the  entrails  of  the  enemy,  and  effecting  more  for 
the  interests  of  Spain,  without  expense,  than  all  the  conquests  of 
its  arras 
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The  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men 
doza,  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  marques  of  Cadiz  Nay, 
(added  that  pious  prelate  and  politic  statesman,)  it  would  he 
sound  wisdom  to  furnish  the  Moor  with  men  and  money,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  to  promote  the  civil  war  in  Granada :  by  this 
means  would  be  produced  great  benefit  to  the  service  of  God, 
since  we  are  assured  by  his  infallible  word,  that  "  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."* 

Ferdinand  weighed  these  counsels  in  his  mind,  but  was  slow 
iu  coming  to  a  decision ;  he  was  religiously  attentive  to  his  own 
interests,  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,)  knowing  Limself  to 
be  but  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  this  holy  war,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  consulting  his  own  advantage  he  was  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  faith.  The  opinion  of  queen  Isabella  relieved 
him  from  his  perplexity.  That  high-minded  princess  was  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  the  faith,  but  not  for  the  extermination  of 
the  infidels.  The  Moorish  kings  had  held  their  thrones  as  vassals 
to  her  progenitors ;  she  was  content  at  present  to  accord  the  same 
privilege,  and  that  the  royal  prisoner  should  be  liberated  on  con- 
dition of  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  crown.  By  this  means  might 
be  efiected  the  deliverance  of  many  Christian  captives,  who  were 
languishing  in  Moorish  chains. 

King  Ferdinand  adopted  the  magnanimous  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  queeij ;  but  he  accompanied  it  with  several  shrewd 
conditions ;  exacting  tribute,  military  services,  and  safe  passages 
and  maintenance  for  Christian  troops,  throughout  the  places 
which  should  adhere  to  Boabdil.  The  captive  king  readily  sub- 
mitted to  these  stipulations,  and  swore,  after  the  manner  of  his 
faith,  to  observe  them  with  exactitude.  A  truce  was  arranged 
for  two  years,  during  which  the  Castilian  sovereigns  engaged  to 

♦  Salazar.     Cronica  del  Gran  Cardiivil,  p.  J  88. 
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tnaiDtaiD  him  on  his  throne,  and  to  assist  him  in  recovering  all 
places  which  he  had  lost  during  his  captivity. 

When  Boabdil  el  Ohico  had  solemnly  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment, in  the  castle  of  Porcuna,  preparations  were  made  to  receive 
him  in  Cordova  in  regal-style.  Superb  steeds  richly  caparisoned, 
and  raiments  of  brocade,  and  silk,  and  the  most  costly  cloths, 
with  all  other  articles  of  sumptuous  array,  were  furnished  to  bin: 
and  to  fifty  Moorish  cavaliers,  who  had  come  to  treat  for  his  ran- 
som, that  he  might  appear  in  state  befitting  the  monarch  of  Gra- 
nada, and  the  most  distinguished  vassal  of  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns. Money  also  was  advanced  to  maintain  him  in  suitable 
grandeur,  during  his  residence  at  the  Castilian  court,  and  his  re- 
turn to  his  dominions.  Finally,  it  was  ordered  by  the  sovereigns 
that  when  he  came  to  Cordova,  all  the  nobles  and  dignitaries  of 
the  court  should  go  forth  to  receive  him. 

A  question  now  arose  among  certain  of  those  ancient  and  ex- 
perienced men,  who  grow  gray  about  a  court  in  the  profound 
ptudy  of  forms  and  ceremonials,  with  whom  a  point  of  punctilio 
is  as  a  vast  political  right,  and  who  contract  a  sublime  and  awful 
idea  of  the  external  dignity  of  the  throne.  Certain  of  these 
court  sages  propounded  the  momentous  question,  whether  the 
Moorish  monarch,  coming  to  do  homage  as  a  vassal,  ought  not  to 
kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of  the  king.  This  was  immediately  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  by  a  large  number  of  ancient  cavaliers, 
accustomed  (says  Antonio  Agapida)  to  the  lofty  punctilio  of  our 
most  dignified  court  and  transcendent  sovereigns.  The  king, 
therefore,  was  informed  by  those  who  arranged  the  ceremonials, 
that  when  tlie  Moorish  monarch  appeared  in  his  presence,  he  was 
expected  to  extend  his  royal  hand  to  receive  the  kiss  of  homage. 

«T  should  certainly  do  so,"  replied  king  Ferdinand,  ''were 
he  at  liberty,  and  in  his  own  kingdom ;  but  I  certainly  shall  uot 
do  so,  seeing  that  he  is  a  prisoner  and  in  mine." 
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The  courtiers  loudly  applauded  the  magnanimity  of  this 
roply ;  tliougli  many  condemned  it  in  secret,  as  savoring  of  too 
mach  generosity  towards  an  infidel;  and  the  worthy  Jesuit,  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  fully  concurs  in  their  opinion. 

Tlie  Moorish  king  entered  Cordova  with  his  little  train  ol 
faithful  knights,  and  escorted  by  all  the  nobility  and  chivalry  ol 
the  Castilian  court.  He  was  conducted,  with  great  state  and 
ceremony,  to  the  royal  palace.  When  he  came  in  presence  ol 
Ferdinand,  he  knelt  and  offered  to  kiss  his  hand,  not  merely  in 
homage  as  his  subject,  but  in  gratitude  for  his  liberty.  Ferdi- 
nand declined  the  token  of  vassalage,  and  raised  him  graciously 
from  the  earth.  An  interpreter  began,  in  the  name  of  Boabdil. 
to  laud  the  magnanimity  of  the  Castilian  monarch,  and  to  promise 
the  most  implicit  submission.  "  Enough,"  said  king  Ferdinand, 
interrupting  the  interpreter  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue  :  "  there 
is  no  need  of  these  compliments.  I  trust  in  his  integrity,  that  he 
will  do  every  thing  becoming  a  good  man  and  a  good  king.'' 
With  these  words,  he  received  Bsabdil  el  Ghico  into  hia  TOjfkl 
EriendsMp  and  proteotion. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Return  of  Boabdil  from  captivity. 

ItT  the  month  of  August,  a  noble  Moor,  of  the  race  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages,  arrived  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  city  of  Cordova, 
bringing  with  him  the  son  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and  other  of  the 
uoble  youth  of  Granada,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
terms  of  ransom.  When  the  Moorish  king  beheld  his  son,  his 
only  child,  who  was  to  remain  in  his  stead,  a  sort  of  captive  in  a 
hostile  land,  he  folded  him  in  his  arms  and  wept  over  him.  "  Woe 
thevday  that  I  was  born  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  evil  the  stars  that 
presided  at  my  birth  !  Well  was  I  called  El  Zogoybi,  or  the  un- 
lucky ;  for  sorrow  is  heaped  upon  me  by  my  father,  and  sorrow 
do  I  transmit  to  my  son !"  The  afflicted  heart  of  Boabdil,  how- 
ever, was  soothed  by  the  kindness  of  the  Christian  sovereigns, 
who  received  the  hostage  prince  with  a  tenderness  suited  to  his 
age,, and  a  distinction  worthy  of  his  rank.  They  delivered  him 
in  charge  to  the  worthy  alcayde  Martin  de  Alaroon,  who  had 
treated  his  father  with  such  courtesy  during  his  confinement  in 
the  castle  of  Porcuna,  giving  orders,  that,  after  the  departure  of 
the  latter,  his  son  should  be  entertained  with  great  honor  and 
princely  attention,  in  the  same  fortress. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  a  guard  of  honor  assembled  at  the 
gate  of  the  mansion  of  Boabdil.  to  escort  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
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his  kingdom  He  pressed  his  child  to  his  heart  at  paring,  but 
he  uttered  not  a  word  ;  for  there  were  many  Christian  eyes,  to 
behold  his  emotion.  He  mounted  his  steed,  and  never  turned  his 
head  to  look  again  upon  the  youth  ;  but  those  who  wore  near  him 
observed  the  vehement  struggle  that  shook  his  frame,  wherein  tho 
anguish  of  the  father  had  well  nigh  subdued  the  studied  equani» 
mity  of  the  king. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  and  king  Ferdinand  sallied  forth,  side  by 
side,  from  Cordova,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude. When  they  were  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  they 
separated,  with  many  gracious  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  Cas- 
tiliau  monarch,  and  many  thankful  acknowledgments  from  his 
late  captive,  whose  heart  had  been  humbled  by  adversity.  Fer- 
dinand departed  for  Guadalupe,  and  Boabdil  for  Granada.  The 
latter  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honor  ;  and  the  viceroys  ol 
Andalusia,  and  the  generals  on  the  frontier,  were  ordered  to  fur- 
nish him  with  escorts,  and  to  show  him-  all  possible  honor  on  his 
journey.  In  this  way  he  was  conducted  in  royal  state  through 
the  country  he  had  entered  to  ravage,  and  was  placed  in  safety  in 
his  own  dominions. 

He  was  met  on  the  frontier  by  the  principal  nobles  and  cava- 
liers of  his  court,  who  had  been  secretly  sent  by  his  mother,  the 
sultana  Ayxa,  to  escort  him  to  the  capital.  The  heart  of  Boab- 
dil was  lifted  up  for  a  moment,  when  he  found  himself  on  his  own 
territories,  surrounded  by  Moslem  knights,  with  his  own  banners 
waving  over  his  head ;  and  he  began  to  doubt  the  predictions  oi 
the  astrologers :  he  soon  found  cause,  however,  to  moderate  his 
excitation.  The  royal  train  which  had  come  to  welcome  him, 
was  but  scanty  in  number,  and  he  missed  many  of  his  most  zea- 
lous and  obsequious  courtiers.  He  had  returned,  indeed,  to  his 
kingdom,  but  it  was  no  longer  the  devoted  kingdom  he  had  left 
The  story  of  his  vassalage  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  had  been 
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made  use  of  by  his  father  to  ruin  him  with  the  people.  He  had 
been  represented  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  renegado  to  his 
faith,  and  as  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  both,  to  subdue  the 
Moslems  of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  Christian  bondage  In  this  way, 
ll.e  mind  of  the  public  had  been  turned  from  hiii  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  had  thronged  round  the  throne  of  his  father 
in  the  Alhambra;  and  his  mother,  the  resolute  sultana  Ayxa, 
with  difficulty  maintained  her  faction  in  the  opposite  towers  of 
the  Alcazaba. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  picture  of  affairs  given  to  Boabdil 
by  the  courtiers  who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him.  They  even 
informed  him  that  it  would  be  an  enterprise  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  make  his  way  back  to  the  capital,  and  regain  the  little 
eourt  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  old  tiger,  Muloy  Abul  Hassan,  lay  couched  within  the 
Alhaipbra,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  were  strongly 
guarded  by  his  troops.  Boabdil  shook  his  head,  at  these  tidings. 
He  called  to  mind  the  ill  omen  of  his  breaking  his  lance  against 
(.he  gate  of  Elvira,  when  issuing  forth  so  vaingloriously  with  his 
army,  which  he  now  saw  clearly  had  foreboded  the  destruction  of 
that  army  on  which  he  had  so  confidently  relied.  "  Henceforth,'' 
said  he,  "  let  no  man  have  the  impiety  to  scoff  at  omens." 

Boabdil  approached  his  capital  by  stealth,  and  in  the  night, 
prowling  about  its  walls,  like  an  enemy  seeking  to  destroy,  rather 
than  a  monarch  returning  to  his  throne.  At  length  he  seized 
upon  a  postern-gate  of  the  Albaycin, — that  part  of  the  city  which 
tiad  always,  been  in  his  favor ;  he  passed  rapdily  through  the 
streets  before  the  populace  were  aroused  from  their  sleep,  and 
reached  in  safety  the  fortress  of  the  Alcazaba.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  embraces  of  his  intrepid  mother,  and  his  favorite 
wife  Morayma.  The  transports  of  the  latter,  on  the  safe  return 
of  her  husband,  were  mingled  with  tears ;  for  she  thought  of  hei 
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father,  Ali  Atar,  who  had  fallen  in  his  cause,  and  of  her  only  boa, 
who  was  left  a  hostage  in  the  hand  of  the  Christians. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  his  misfortunes,  was  raovod 
by  the  changes  in  every  thing  round  him  ;  but  his  mother  called 
up  bis  spirit.  "  This,"  said  she,  "  is  no  time  for  tears  and  fond- 
ness. A  king  must  think  of  his  sceptre  and  his  throne,  and  not 
yield  to  softness  like  common  men.  Thou  hast  done  well,  my 
Bon,  in  throwin^g  thyself  resolutely  into  Granada :  it  must  depend 
upon  thyself,  whether  thou  remain  here  a  king  or  a  captive." 

The  old  king,  Muley  Abui  Hassan,  nad  retired  to  his  ooucli 
that  night,  in  one  of  the  strongest  towers  of  the  Alhambra  ;  but 
his  restless  anxiety  kept  him  from  repose.  In  the  first  watch  of 
the  night,  he  heard  a  shout  faintly  rising  from  the  quarter  of 
the  Albaycin,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Darro.  Shortly  afterwards,  horsemen  came  galloping  up  the 
hill  that  leads  to  the  main  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  spreading  the 
alarm  that  Boabdil  had  entered  the  city  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  Alcazaba. 

In  the  first  transports  of  his  rage,  the  old  king  would  have 
struck  the  messenger  to  earth.  He  hastily  summoned  his  coun- 
sellors and  commanders,  exhorting  them  to  stand  by  him  in  this 
critical  moment ;  and,  during  the  night,  made  every  preparation 
to  enter  the  Albaycin  sword  in  hand  in  the  morning. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sultana  Ayxa  had  taken  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  her  party.  The  Albaycin  was 
the  part  of  the  city  filled  by  the  lower  orders.  The  return  ol 
Boabdil  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  streets,  and  large  sums  of 
money  were  distributed  among  the  populace.  The  nobles,  assem- 
bled in  the  Alcazaba,  were  promised  honors  and  rewards  by  Bo- 
abdil, as  soon  as  he  should  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  These 
well-timed  measures  had  the  custom.ary  effect;  and,  by  daybreak, 
•11  the  motley  populace  of  the  Albaycin  were  in  arms 
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A  doleful  day  succeeded.  All  Granada  was  a  scene  of  tumuli 
*nd  horror.  Drums  and  trumpets  resounded  in  every  part :  ali 
business  was  interrupted ;  the  shops  were  shut,  the  doors  barri- 
cadoed.  Armed  bands  paradpd  the  streets,  some  shouting  for 
Boabdil,  and  some  for  Muley  Abul  Hassan.  When  they  enceun 
tered  each  other,  they  fought  furiously  and  without  mercy;  every 
public  square  became  a  scene  of  battle.  The  great  mass  of  the 
lower  orders  was  in  favor  of  Boabdil,  but  it  was  a  multitude  with- 
out discipline  or  lofty  spirit ;  part  of  the  people  were  regularly 
armed,  but  the  greater  number  had  sallied  forth  with  the  imple- 
ments of  their  trade.  The  troops  of  the  old  king,  among  whom 
were  many  cavaliers  of  pride  and  valor,  soon  drove  the  populace 
from  the  squares.  They  fortified  themselves,  however,  in  the 
streets  and  lanes,  which  they  barricadoed.  They  made  fortresses 
of  their  houses,  and  fought  desperately  from  the  windows  and  the 
roofs,  and  many  a  warrior  of  the  highest  blood  of  Granada 
was  laid  low  by  plebeian  hands  and  plebeian  weapons  in  this  civia 
brawl.* 

It  was  impossible  that  such  violent  convulsions  should  last 
long,  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  The  people  soon  long  for  repose,  and 
a  return  to  their  peaceful  occupations  ;  and  the  cavaliers  detested 
these  conflicts  with  the  multitude,  in  which  were  all  the  horrors 
of  war  without  its  laurels.  By  the  interference  of  the  alfaquis, 
an  armstice  was  at  length  effected.  Boabdil  was  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  dependence  upon  the  inconstant  favor  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  a  capital  where  he  could 
only  maintain  a  precarious  seat  upon  his  throne  by  a  perpetual 
and  bloody  struggle.  He  fixed  his  court  at  the  city  of  Almeria, 
which  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  which,  at  that  time  vied 
with  Granada  in  splendor  and  importance.     This  compromise  of 

♦  Conde.  Domin  de  los  Arabes.  p.  4.  c.  37. 
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grandeur  for  tranquillity,  however,  was  sorely  against  the  coun 
sels  of  his  proud-spirited  mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa.  Granadu 
appeared,  in  her  eyes,  the  only  legitimate  seat  of  dominion , 
and  she  observed,  with  a  smile ,  of  disdain,  that  he  was  not 
vorihy  of  bcinj;  ^led  «  monarch,  who  was  not  master  of  liia 
otpital 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Foray  of  tLe  Moorish  Alcaydes,  and  battle  o/"  Lopera. 

Thohgh  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  regained  undivided  bwa^-  oreT 
the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  alfaquis,  by  his  comniand,  liad  de- 
nounced his  son  Boabdil  as  an  apostate,  doomed  by  Heaven  to 
misfortune,  still  the  latter  had  many  adherents  among  the  com- 
mca  people.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  act  of  the  old  monarch 
was  displeasing  to  the  turbulent  multitude,  they  were  prone  to 
give  him  a  hint  of  the  slippery  nature  of  his  standing  by  shout- 
ing out  the  name  of  Boabdil  el  Chico.  Long  experience  had  in- 
structed Muley  Abul  Hassan  in  the  character  of  the  inconstant 
people  over  whom  he  ruled.  "  A  successful  inroad  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  unbelievers,"  said  he,  "  will  make  more  converts  to  my 
cause  than  a  thousand  texts  of  the  Koran,  expounded  by  ten 
thousand  alfaquis." 

At  this  time  king  Ferdinand  was  absent  from  Andalusia  on  a 
distant  expedition,  with  many  of  his  troops.  The  moment  was 
favorable  for  a  foray,  and  Muley  Abul  Hassan  east  about  his 
thoughts  for  a  leader  to  conduct  it.  Ali  Atar,  the  terror  of  tha 
border,  the  scourge  of  Andalusia,  was  dead  ;  but  there  was  another 
veteran  general,  scarce  inferior  to  him  for  predatory  warfare, 
This  was  old  Bexir,  the  gray  and  crafty  alcayde  of  Malaga  ;  and 
the  people  under  his  command  were  ripe  for  an  expedition  of  tha 
kind      The  signal  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  Spanish  knights  in 
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Che  neighboring  mountains  had  filled  the  people  of  Malaga  witb 
vanity  and  self-conceit.  They  had  attributed  to  their  own  valor 
the  defeat  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  Many  of  them 
wore  the  armor  and  paraded  in  public  with  the  horses  of  thfe  un 
fortunate  cavaliers  slain  on  that  occasion,  Tauntingly  displaying 
them  as  trophies  of  their  boasted  victory.  They  had  talked 
themselves  into  a  contempt  for  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia,  and 
were  impatient  for  an  opportunity  to  overrun  a  country  defended 
by  such  troops.  This,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  considered  a  favora 
ble  state  of  mind  for  a  daring  inroad,  and  sent  orders  to  old 
Bcxir  to  gather  together  the  choicest  warriors  of  the  borders,  and 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  heart  of  Andalusia.  Bexir 
immediately  dispatched  his  emissaries  among  the  alcaydes  of  the 
border  towns,  calling  upon  them  to  assemble  with  their  troops  at 
the  city  of  Bonda. 

Honda  was  the  most  virulent  nest  of  Moorish  depredators  iu 
the  whole  bordei*  country.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  Serrania,  or  chain  of  mountains  of  the  same  name,  which  are 
uncommonly  lofty,  broken,  and  precipitous.  It  stood  on  an  almost 
isolated  rock,  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep  valley,  or  rather  chasm, 
through  which  ran  the  beautiful  river  called  Rio  Verde.  The 
Moors  of  this  city  were  the  most  active,  robust,  and  warlike  of 
all  the  mountaineers,  and  their  very  children  discharged  the  cross- 
bow with  unerring  aim.  They  were  incessantly  harassing  the 
rich  plains  of  Andalusia;  their  city  abounded  with  Christian 
captives,  who  might  sigh  in  vain  for  deliverance  from  this  impreg- 
nable fortress.  Such  was  Ronda  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  •  and 
it  has  ever  retained  something  of  the  same  character,  even  to  the 
present  day.  Its  inhabitants  continue  to  be  among  the  boldest, 
fiercest,  and  most  adventurous  of  the  Andalusian  mountaineers  ■ 
and  the  Serrania  de  Ronda-  is  famous  as  the  most  dangerous  re 
sort  of  the  bandit  and  the  contrabandista 
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Hamet  Zeli,  surnamed  £1  Zegri,  was  the  commander  of  this 
beiligeront  citv  and  its  fierce  inhabitants.  He  was  cf  the  tribe 
of  the  Zegries,  and  one  of  the  most  proud  and  daring  of  that 
Sfarlike  race.  Beside  the  inhabitants  of  Ronda  and  some  of  hia 
ovra  tribe,  he  had  a  legion  of,  African  Moor,i  in  his  immediate 
service.  Thej  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gomeres,  rso  called  from 
their  native  mountains,  mercenary  troops,  whose  hot  African 
Wood  had  not  yet  been  tempered  by  the  softer  living  of  Spam, 
and  whose  whole  business  was  to  fight.  These  he  kept  always 
well  armed  and  well  appointed.  The  rich  pasturage  of  the  valley 
of  Eonda  produced  a  breed  of  horses  famous  for  strength  and 
speed ;  no  cavalry,  therefore,  was  better  mounted  than  the  band 
of  Gomeres.  Rapid  on  the  march,  fierce  in  the  attack,  it  would 
sweep  down  upon  the  Andalusian  plains  like  a  sudden  blast  from 
the  mountains,  and  pass  away  as  suddenly,  before  there  was  time 
for  pursuit. 

There  was  nothing  that  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the  Moors  ol 
the  frontiera  more  thoroughly  than  the  idea  of  a  foray.  The 
summons  of  Bexir  was  gladly  obeyed  by  the  alcaydes  of  the 
border  towns,  and  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  surrounding  country,  assembled  within  the  walls  of  Ronda. 
The  people  of  the  place  anticipated  with  eagerness  the  rich  spoils 
of  Andalusia,  soon  to  crowd  their  gates  ;  throughout  the  day,  the 
eity  resounded  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drum  and  trumpet; ;  the 
high-mettled  steeds  stamped  and  neighed  in  their  stalls,  as  if  they 
shared  the  impatience  for  the  foray ;  while  the  Christian  captives 
sighed,  as  the  varied  din  of  preparation  reached  their  rocky  dun- 
geons, denoting  a  fresh  expedition  against  their  countrymen. 

The  infidel  host  sallied  forth  full  of  spirits,  anticipating  an 
easy  ravage  and  abundant  booty.  They  encouraged  each  othei 
in  a  contempt  for  the  prowess  of  the  foe.  Many  of  the  warrio.  ■ 
7 
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of  Malaga,  and  of  some  of  the  mountain  towns,  had  iiisultinglj 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  splendid  armor  of  the  Christian  knights 
slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  the  famous  massacre,  and  some  of  them 
rode  the  Andalusian  steeds  captured  on  that  occasion. 

The  wary  Bexir  concerted  his  plans  so  secretly  and  expcdi' 
tiously,  that  the  Christian  towns  of  Andalusia  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  storm  gathering  beyond  the  mountains.  The 
vast  and  rocky  range  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  extended  like  a 
screen,  covering  all  their  movements  from  observation. 

The  army  made  its  way  as  rapidly  as  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  mountains  would  permit,  guided  by  Hamet  el  Zegri,  the  bold 
alcayde  of  Ronda,  who  knew  every  pass  and  defile :  not  a  drum, 
nor  the  clash  of  a  cymbal,  nor  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  was  per- 
mitted to  be  heard.  The  mass  of  war  rolled  quietly  on  as  the 
gathering  cloud  to  the  brow  of  the  mountains,  intending  to  burst 
down  like  the  thunderbolt  upon  the  plain. 

Never  let  the  most  wary  commander  fancy  himself  secure 
from  discovery ;  for  rocks  have  eyes,  and  trees  have  ears,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  tongues,  to  betray  the  most  secret  enterprise. 
There  chanced  at  this  time  to  be  six  Christian  scouts,  prowling 
about  the  savage  heights  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda.  They  weru 
of  that  kind  of  lawless  ruffians  who  infest  the  borders  of  belli 
gerent  countries,  ready  at  any  time  to  fight  for  pay,  or  piowl  foi 
plunder.  The  wild  mountain  passes  of  Spain  have  ever  abounded 
with  loose  rambling  vagabonds  of  the -kind, — soldiers  in  war, 
robbers  in  peace ;  guides,  guards,  smugglers,  or  cut-throats,  accord  • 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

These  six  marauders  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  were  on 
this  occasion  chosen  instruments,  sanctified  by  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause.  They  were  lurking  among  the  mcuutains,  to 
entrap  Moorish  cattle  or  Moorish  prisoners,  both  of  which  scere 
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equally  saleable  in  the  Christian  market.  Tliij  had  ascend  3d 
one  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  and  were  looking  out  like  birds  of  prey, 
roady  to  pounce  upon  any  thing  that  might  offer  in  the  valley, 
when  they  descried  the  Moorish  army  emerging  from  a  mountain 
glen.  They  watched  it  as  it  wound  below  them,  remarking  the 
standards  of  the  various  towns  and  the  pennons  of  the  com- 
manders. They  hovered  about  it  on  its  march,  skulking  from 
cliff  to  clift,  until  they  saw  the  route  by  which  it  intended  to  enter 
the  Christian  country.  They  then  dispersed,  each  making  his 
way  by  the  secret  passes  of  the  mountains  to  some  different 
alcayde,  that  they  might  spread  the  alarm  far  and  wide,  and  each 
get  a  separate  reward. 

One  hastened  to  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  the  same 
valiant  alcayde  who  had  repulsed  Muley  Abul  Hassan  from  the 
walls  of  Alhama,  and  who  now  commanded  at  Ecija,  in  the 
ubsence  of  the  master  of  Santiago.  Others  roused  the  town  of 
Dtrera,  and  the  places  of  that  neighborhood,  putting  them  all  on 
the  alert.* 

Puerto  Carrero  was  a  cavalier  of  consummate  vigor  and 
activity.  He  immediately  sent  couriers  to  the  alcaydes  of  the 
neighboring  fortresses  ;  to  Herman  Carrello,  captain  of  a  body  of 
the  Holy  Brotherhood,  and  to  certain  knights  of  the  order  of 
Alcantara.  Puerto  Carrero  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.  Know- 
ing the  hard'  and  hungry  service  of  these  border  scampers,  he 
made  every  man  take  a  hearty  repast,  and  see  that  his  horse  was 
well  shod  and  perfectly  appointed.  Then  all  being  refreshed  and 
in  valiant  heart,  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  the  Moors.  He  had  but 
a  handful  of  men,  the  retainers  of  his  household  and  troops  of 
his  captaincy  ;  but  they  were  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  sudden  rouses  of  the  border ;  men  whom  the  cry  of 

»  Pn]gar,  p.  8,  c.  24.    Cura  de  los  Falacios,  osp.  67 
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"  Arm  and  out  I  to  horse  and  to  the  field  !"  was  sufficient  at  anj 
time  to  put  in  a  fever  of  animation. 

While  the  northern  part  of  Andalusia  was  thus  on  the  alert, 
')iie  of  the  scouts  had  hastened  southward  to  the  city  of  Xeres, 
and  given  the  alarm  to  the  valiant  marques  of  Cadiz.  When  the 
marques  heard  that  the  Moor  was  over  the  border,  and  that  the 
standard  of  Malaga  was  in  the  advance,  his  heart  bounded  with  a 
momentary  joy ;  for  he  remembered  the  massacre  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  his  valiant  brothers  had  been  mangled  before  his 
eyes.  The  very  authors  of  his  calamity  were  now  at  hand,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  the  day  of  vengeance  had  arrived.  He 
made  a  hasty  levy  of  his  retainers  and  of  the  fighting  men  of 
Xeres,  and  hurried  off  with  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred 
foot,  all  resolute  men  and  panting  for  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  veteran  Bexir  had  accomplished  his 
march,  as  he  imagined,  undiscovered.  From  the  openings  of  the 
craggy  defiles,  he  pointed  out  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalusia,  and 
regaled  the  eyes  of  his  soldiery  with  the  rich  country  they  were 
about  to  ravage.  The  fierce  Gomeres  of  Ronda  were  flushed  with 
joy  at  the  sight ;  and  even  their  steeds  seemed  to  prick  up  their 
ears  and  snuff  the  breeze,  as  they  beheld  the  scenes  of  their  fre- 
quent forays. 

When  they  came  to  where  the  mountain  defile  opened  into 
the  low  land,  Bexir  divided  his  force  into  three  parts :  one,  com- 
posed of  foot-soldiers  and  such  as  were  weakly  mounted,  he  left  to 
guard  the  pass,  being  too  experienced  a  veteran  not  to  know  the 
importance  of  securing  a  retreat :  a  second  body  he  placed  in 
ambush  among  the  groves  and  thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lopera  ■  the  third,  consisting  of  light  cavalry,  he  sent  forth  to 
ravage  the  Campina,  or  great  plain  of  Utrera.  Most  of  thi? 
latter  force  was  composed  of  th<i  Gomeres  of  Ronda,  mounted  on 
the  fleet  steeds  bred  among  the  mountains.     It  was  led  by  Hamot 
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sil  Zegri,  ever  eager  to  be  foremost  in  the  forage.  Little  sus- 
pecting that  the  country  on  both  sides  was  on  the  alarm,  and 
rushing  from  all  directions  to  close  upon  them  in  the  rear,  this 
fiery  troop  dashed  forward  until  they  came  within  two  leagues  of 
Dtrera.  Here  they  scattered  themselves  about  the  plain,  career- 
ing round  the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
sweeping  them  into  droves,  to  be  hurried  to  the  mountains. 

While  thus  dispersed,  a  troop  of  horse  and  body  of  foot  from 
Utrera  came  suddenly  upon  them.  The  Moors  rallied  together 
in  small  parties,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themselves ;  but  they 
were  without  a  leader,  for  Hamet  el  Zegri  was  at  a  distance, 
having,  like  a  hawk,  made  a  wide  circuit  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
The  marauders  soon  gave  way  and  fled  towards  the  ambush 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  men  of 
Utrera. 

When  they  reached  the  Lopera,  the  Moors  in  ambush  rushed 
forth  with  furious  cries ;  and  the  fugitives,  recovering  courage 
from  this  reinforcement,  rallied  and  turned  upon  their  pursuers. 
The  Christians  stood  their  ground,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
number.  Their  lances  were  soon  broken,  and  they  came  to  sharp 
work  with  sword  and  soimetar.  The  Christians  fought  valiantly, 
but  were  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed.  The  bold  Hamet 
collected  a  handful  of  his  scattered  Gomeres,.left  his  prey,  and  gal- 
loped towards  the  scene  of  action.  His  little  troop  of  horsemen 
Had  reached  the  crest  of  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance, 
when  trumpets  were  heard  in  another  direction,  and  Luis  Fernan- 
dez  Puerto  Carrero  and  his  followers  came  galloping  into  the 
field,  and  charged  upon  the  infidels  in  flank. 

The  Moors  were  astounded  at  finding  war  thus  bimking  upon 
them,  from  various  quarters  of  what  they  had  expected  to  find  an 
anguarded  country.  They  fought  for  a  short  time  with  despera- 
tion, and  resisted  a  vehement  assault  from  the  knights  of  Alcan 
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tara,  and  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  At  length 
the  veteran  Bexir  was  struck  from  his  hoi  se  by  Puerto  CarrerOi. 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  force  gave  way  and  fled.  In 
their  flight,  they  separated,  and  took  two  roads  to  the  mountains, 
tliinking,  by  dividing  their  forces,  to  distract  the  enemy.  The 
Christians  were  too  few  to  separate.  Puerto  Carrero  kept  them 
together,  pursuing  one  division  of  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter. 
This  battle  took  place  at  the  fountain  of  the  fig-free,  near  to  the 
Lopera.  Six  hundred  Moorish  cavaliers  were  slain,  and  many 
taken  prisoners.  Much  spoil  was  collected  on  the  field,  with 
which  the  Christians  returned  in  triumph  to  their  homes. 

The  larger  body  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  along  a  road 
leading  more  to  the  south,  by  the  banks  of  the  Gaudalete.  When 
they  reached  that  river  the  sound  of  pursuit  had  died  away,  and 
they  rallied  to  breathe  and  refresh  themselves  on  the  margin  oi 
the  stream.  Their  force  was  reduced  to  about  a  thousand  horse, 
and  a  confused  multitude  of  foot.  While  they  were  scattered 
and  partly  dismounted  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  a  fresh 
storm  of  war  burst  upon  them  from  an  opposite  direction.  It 
was  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  leading  on  his  household  troops  and 
the  fighting  men  of  Xeres.  When  the  Christian  warriors  came 
in  sight  of  the  Moors,  they  were  roused  to  fury  at  beholding 
many  of  them  arrayed  in  the  armor  of  the  cavaliers  who  had 
been  slain  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Nay,  some  who  had 
been  in  that  defeat  beheld  their  own  armor,  which  they  had  cast 
away  in  their  flight,  to  enable  themselves  to  climb  the  mountains. 
Exasperated  at  the  sight,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe  with  the  fe- 
rocity of  tigers,  rather  than  the  temperate  courage  of  cavaliers. 
Each  man  felt  as  if  he  were  avenging  the  di^ath  of  a  relative,  or 
wiping  out  his  own  disgrace.  The  good  marques,  himself,  beheld 
li  powerful  Moor  bestriding  the  horse  of  his  brother  Bel 
tran :  giving  a  cry  of  rage  and  anguish  at  the  sight,  he  rushed 
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tnrough  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  Moor  with  ro- 
Bistless  fury,  and  after  a  short  combat,  hurled  him  breathless  to 
the  earth. 

The  MoorS;  already  vanquished  in  spirit,  could  not  withstand 
the  assault  of  men  thus  madly  excited.  They  soon  gave  way, 
and  fled  for  the  defile  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  where  the  body 
of  troops  had  been  stationed  to  secure  a  retreat.  These,  seeing 
them  come  galloping  wildly  up  the  defile,  with  Christian  banners 
in  pursuit,  and  the  flash  of  weapons  at  their  deadly  work,  thought 
all  Andalusia  was  upon  them,  and  fled  without  awaiting  an  attack. 
The  pursuit  continued  among  glens  and  defiles ;  for  the  Chris- 
tian warriors,  eager  for  revenge,  had  no  compassion  on  the  foe. 

When  the  pursuit  was  over,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  his  fol- 
lowers reposed  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete, 
where  they  divided  the  spoil.  Among  this  were  found  many  rich 
corselets,  helmets,  and  weapons, — the  Moorish  trophies  of  the  de- 
feat in  thfe  mountains  of  Malaga.  Several  were  claimed  by  their 
owners  ;  others  were  known  to  have  belonged  to  noble  cavaliers, 
who  had  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  There  vrere  several  horses 
also,  richly  caparisoned,  which  had  pranced  proudly  with  the 
unfortunate  warriors,  as  they  sallied  out  of  Antiquera  upon  that 
fatal  expedition.  Thus  the  exultation  of  the  victors  was  dashed 
with  melancholy,  and  many  a  knight  was  seen  lamenting  over  the 
helmet  or  corselet  of  some  loved  companion  in  arms. 

The  good  marques  of  Cadiz  was  resting  under  a  tree  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete,  when  the  horse  which  had  belonged  to 
his  slaughtered  brother  Beltran  was  brought  to  him  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  mane,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  empty  saddle. 
His  bosom  heaved  with  violent  agitation,  and  his  lip  quivered  and 
was  pale.  "  Ay  de  mi !  hermano  !"  (woe  is  me  !  my  brother !) 
was  all  that  he  said;  for  the  grief  of  a  warrior  has  not  many 
words.     He  looked  round  on  the  field  strewn  with  the  bod'es  oi 
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the  eoemy,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  woe  felt  consoled  by  the 
idea  that  his  brother  had  not  been  unr^venged. 

I  Note. — "  En  el  despojo  de  la  Batalla  se  vieron  muchas  ricas  corazas  e 
capacetes,  e  barberas  de  las  que  se  habian  perdido  en  el  Axarquia,  e  otra> 
luiichas  armas,  e  algimea  fueron  conocidas  de  sus  duefios  que  las  habian 
dejado  per  fuir,  e  otras  fueron  conocidas,  que  eran  mui  senaladas  de  horn- 
bres  principales  que  habian  quedado  muertos  e  cautivo^,  i  fueron  tornados 
muchos  de  los  mismos  CabaUos  con  sus  ricas  sillas,  de  los  que  quedaron  en 
la  iUcarqnia,  e  fneroD  conocidos  caios  eran."— Cm-a  de  los  Palacies,  cap.  67. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Retreat  of  Hamet  el  Zegri   Alcayde  of  Ronda. 

The  bold  alcayde  of  Ronda,  Hamet-  el  Zegri,  had  careered  wide 
over  the  Oampiiia  of  Utrera,  encompassing  the  flocks  and  herds, 
when  he  heard  the  burst  of  war  at  a  distance.  There  were  with 
him  but  a  handful  of  his  Gomeres.  He  saw  the  scamper  and 
pursuit  afar  off,  and  beheld  the  Christian  horsemen  spurring, 
madly  towards  the  ambuscade  on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera. 
Hamet  tossed  his  hand  triumphantly  aloft,  for  his  men  to  follow 
him.  "  The  Christian  dogs  are  ours !"  said  he,  as  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  to  take  the  enemy  in  rear.   • 

The  little  band,  which  followed  Hamet,  scarcely  amounted  to 
thirty  horsemen.  They  spurred  across  the  plain,  and  reached  a 
rising  ground,  just  as  the  force  of  Puerto  Carrero  had  charged, 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  upon  the  flank  of  the  party  in  ambush. 
Hamet  beheld  the  headlong  rout  of  the  army,  with  rage  and 
consternation.  He  found  the  country  was  pouring  forth  its 
legions  from  every  quarter,  and  perceived  that  there  was  no  safety 
but  in  precipitate  flight. 

But  which  way  to  fly  ?  An  army  was  between  him  and  the 
mountain  pass ;  all  the  forces  of  the  neighborhood  were  rushing 
tc  the  borders  ;  the  whole  route  by  which  he  had  come,  was  by 
this  time  occujiied  by  the  foe.     He  checked  his  steed,  rose  in  the 
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Stirrups,  and  rolled  a  stern  and  thoughtful  eye  over  the  country ; 

then  sinking  into  his  Saddle,  he  seemed  to  commune  a  moment 
with  himself.  Turning  quickly  to  his  troop,  he  singled  out  a 
renegado  Christian,  a  traitor  to  his  religion  and  his  king.  •'  Como 
lulher,'-  said  Hamet.  "  Thou  knowest  all  the  secret  passes  of  the 
country."  "  I  do,''  replied  the  renegado.  "  Dost  thou  know  any 
circuitous  route,  solitary  and  untravelled,  by  which  we  can  pasii 
wide  within  these  troops,  and  reach  the  Serrania  ?''  The  rene- 
gado paused :  "  Such  a  route  I  know,  but  it  is  full  of  peril,  for  it 
leads  through  the  heart  of  the  Christian  land."  '"Tis  well,"  said 
II?met ;  "  the  more  dangerous  in  appearance,  the  less  it  will  be 
Guspected.  Now  hearken  to  me.  Ride  by  my  side.  Thou  seesi 
this  purse  of  gold,  and  this  scimetar.  Take  us,  by  the  route  thou 
hast  mentioned,  safe  to  the  pass  of  the  Serrania,  and  this  purse 
shall  be  thy  reward ;  betray  us,  and  this  scimetar  shall  cleave 
jihee  to  the  saddle-bow."* 

The  renegado  obeyed,  trembling.  They  turned  off  from  the 
direct  road  to  the  mountains,  and  struck  southward  toward  Le- 
brixa,  passing  by  the  most  solitary  roads,  and  along  those  deep 
ramblas  and  ravines  by  which  the  country  is  intersected.  It  was 
indeed  a  daring  course.  Every  now  and  then  they  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  alarm-bells  of  towns  and 
villages,  and  found  that  the  war  was  still  hurrying  to  the  borders. 
They  hid  themselves  in  thickets,  and  in  dry  beds  of  rivers,  until 
the  danger  had  passed  by,  and  then  resumed  their  cour*.  Hamet " 
el  Zegri  rode  on  in  silence,  his  hand  upon  his  scimetar  and  his 
eye  upon  the  renegado  guide,  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on  the 
least  sign  of  treachery ;  while  his  band  followed,  gnawing  their 

lips  with  rage,  at  having  thus  to  skulk  through  a  country  they  had 

come  to  ravage. 

•  Cnra  do  los  Palacios,  nbi  sup. 
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When  night  fell,  they  struck  into  more  practicable  roads, 
always  keeping  wide  of  the  villages  and  hamlets,  lest  the  watch- 
dogs should  betray  them.  In  this  way,  they  passed  in  deep  mid- 
night by  Arcos,  crossed  the  Guadalete,  and  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  mountains.  The  day  dawned,  as  they  made  their  way  up 
the  savage  defiles.  Their  comrades  had  been  hunted  up  these 
very  glens  by  the  enemy.  Every  now  and  then,  they  came  to 
where  there  had  been  a  partial  fight,  or  a  slaughter  of  the  fugi- 
tives ;  and  the  rocks  were  red  with  blood,  and  strewed  with  man- 
gled bodies.  The  alcayde  of  Ronda  was  almost  frantic  with  rage, 
at  seeing  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  lying  stiff  and  stark,  a 
prey  to  the  hawks  and  vultures  of  the  mountains.  Now  and  then 
some  wretched  Moor  would  crawl  out  of  a  cave  or  glen,  whither 
he  had  fled  for  refuge ;  for  in  the  retreat,  many  of  the  horsemen 
bad  abandoned  their  steeds,  thrown  away  their  armor,  and  clam- 
bered up  the  cliffs,  where  they  could  not  be  pursued  by  the  Chris- 
tian cavalry. . 

The  Moorish  army  had  sallied  forth  from  Ronda,  amidst 
shouts  and  acclamations ;  but  wailings  were  heard  within  its 
walls,  as  the  alcayde  and  his  broken  band  returned  without  banner 
or  trumpet,  and  haggard  with  famine  and  fatigue.  The  tidings 
of  their  disaster  had  preceded  them,  borne  by  the  fugitives  of  the 
army.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  to  the  stern  Hamet,  as  he  en- 
tered the  city ;  for  they  saw  a  dark  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

It  seemed  (says  the  pious  Antonio  Agapida)  as  if  Hcavtn 
meted  out  this  defeat  in  exact  retribution  for  the  ills  inflicted 
upon  the  Christian  warriors  in  the  heights  of  Malaga.  It  was 
equally  signal  and  disastrous.  Of  the  brilliant  array  of  Moorish 
chivalry,  which  had  descended  so  confidently  into  Andalusia,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  escaped.  The  choicest  troops  of  the 
frontier  were  either  taken  or  destroyed  ;  the  Moorish  garrisons 
enfeebled ;   and   many  alcaydes  and  cavaliers  of  noble  line!>g€ 
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carried  into  captivity,  who  were  afterwards  obUged  to  redeem 
themselves  with  heavy  ransoms. 

This  was  called  the  battle  of  Lopera,  and  was  fought  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Vit 
toria  in  Old  Castile,  when  they  received  news  of  the  victory,  and 
the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy.  They  celebrated  the  event 
with  processions,  illuminations,  and  other  festivities.  Ferdinand 
Bent  to  the  marques  of  Cadiz  the  royal  raiment  which  he  had 
worn  on  that  day,  and  conferred  on  him,  and  all  those  who  should 
inherit  his  title,  the  privilege  of  wearing  royal  robes  on  our 
Lady's  day,  in  September,  in  commemoration  of  this  victory.*- 

Queen  Isabella  was  equally  mindful  of  the  great  services  of 
Don  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero.  Besides  many  encomiums 
and  favors,  she  sent  to  his  wife  the  royal  vestments  and  robe  ol 
brocade  which  she  had  worn  on  the  same  day,  to  be  worn  by  bet. 
during  her  life,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  battle.* 

*  Mariana,  Aborca,  Zmita,  TnigaXj  Su>, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Of  the  reception  at  court  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  and  the  Alcayde  do  los 

Donceles. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  affairs,  the  worthy  chronicler 
^ray  Antonio  Agapida  pauses  to  note,  with  curious  accuracy,  the 
distinguished  reception  given  to  the  count  de  Cabra  and  his  ne- 
phew, the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles,  at  the  stately  and  ceremonious 
court  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  in  reward  for  the  capture  of  the 
Moorish  king  Boabdil.  The  court  (he  observes)  was  held  at  the 
time  in  the  ancient  Moorish  palace  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  and 
the  ceremonials  were  arranged  by  that  venerable  prelate  Don  Pe- 
dro Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Toledo  and  grand  cardinal 
of  Spain, 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  ■the  1 4th  of  October,  (continues  the 
precise  Antonio  Agapida,)  that  the  good  count  de  Cabra,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  Cordova.  Here  he 
was  met  by  the  grand  cardinal,  and  the  duke  of  Villahermosa, 
illegitimate  brother  of  the  king,  together  with  many  of  the  first 
grandees  and  prelates  of  the  kingdom.  By  this  august  train 
was  he  attended  to  the  palace,  amidst  strains  of  martial  music, 
and  the  shouts  of  a  prodigious  multitude. 

When  the  count  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns, 
who  were  seated  in  state  on  9'  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  hall  of 
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nudienes,  they  both  arose.  The  king  advanced  exactly  fi\e  steps 
toward  the  count,  who  knelt  and  kissed  his  royal  hand ;  however, 
the  king  would  not  receive  him  as  a  mere  vassal,  but  embraced 
him  with  affectionate  cordiality.  The  queen  also  advanced  two 
steps,  and  received  the  count  with  a  countenance  full  of  sweetness 
and  benignity:  after  he  had  kissed  her  hand,  the  king  and  queen 
returned  to  their  thrones,  and,  cushions  being  brought,  they  or- 
dered the  count  de  Cabra  to  be  seated  in  their  presence.  This 
last  circumstance  is  written  in  large  letters,  and  followed  by  s(v 
vera!  notes  of  admiration,  in  the  manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  who  considers  the  extraordinary  privilege  oi 
sitting  in  piesence  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  an  honor  well  worth 
fighting  for. 

The  good  count  took  his  seat  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
king,  and  near  him  was  seated  the  duke  of  Najera,  then  the  bishop 
of  Valencia,  then  the  count  of  Aguilar,  the  count  Luna,  and  Don 
Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon. 

On  the  side  of  the  queen  were  seated  the  grand  cardinal  of 
Spain,  the  duke  of  Villahermosa,  the  count  of  Monte  Ray,  and 
the  bishops  of  Jaen  and  Cuenca,  each  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named.  The  infanta  Isabella  was  prevented,  by  indisposition, 
from  attending  the  ceremony. 

And  now  festive  music  resounded  through  the  hall,  and  twenty 
ladies  of  the  queen's  retinue  entered,  magnificently  attired  ;  upon 
which  twenty  youthful  cavaliers,  very  gay  and  gaillard  in  their 
array,  stepped  forth,  and,  each  seeking  his  fair  partner,  they  com- 
menced a  stately  dance.  The  court,  in  the  mean  time,  (observea 
Pray  Antonio  Agapida,)  looked  on  with  lofty  and  becoming  gra- 
vity. 

When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  king  and  queen  rose  to 
retire  to  supper,  and  dismissed  the  count  with  many  gracious  ex- 
pressions.    He  was  then  attended  by  all  the  grandees  prencnt  tn 
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the  palace  of  the  grand  cardinal,  whore  they  partook  of  a  suinji 
(uous  bani[uai. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  the  alcayde  de  los  Doncoles'was 
recuivcd,  likewise,  with  great  honors  j  but 'the  ceremonies  were  ao 
arranged,  as  to  bo  a  degree  less  in  dignity  than  those  shown  to 
his  uncle  ;  the  latter  being  considered  the  principal  actor  in  ;hi3 
great  achievement.  Thus  the  grand  cardinal  and  the  duke  of 
Villahermosa  did  not  meet  him  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  but  re- 
ceived him  in  the  palace,  and  entertained  him  in  conversation 
until  summoned  to  the  sovereigns 

When  the  alcayde  de  los.  Donceles  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  the  kiog  and  queen  rose  from  their  chairs,  but  without 
advancing.  They  greeted  him  graciously,  and  commanded  him 
to  be  seated  next  to  the  count  de  Cabra. 

The  infanta  Isabella  came  forth  to  this  reception,  and  took 
lior  seat  beside  the  queen.  When  the  court  were  all  seated,  the 
music  again  sounded  through  the  hall,  and  the  twenty  ladies 
came  forth  as  on  the  preceding  occasion,  richly  attired,  but  in  dif- 
ferent raiment.  T^ey  danced,  as  before ;  and  the  infanta  Isa- 
bella, taking  a  young  Portuguese  damsel  for  a  partner,  joined  in 
the  dance.  When  this  was  concluded,  the  king  and  queen  dis- 
missed the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles  with  great  courtesy,  and  the 
court  broke  up. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  here  indulges  in  a  long 
eulogy  on  the  scrupulous  discrimination  of  the  Castilian  court,  in 
the  distribution  of  its  honors  and  rewards,  by  which  means  every 
smile,  and  gesture,  and  word  of  the  sovereigns,  had  its  certain 
value,  and  conveyed  its  equivalent  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject ; — a  matter  well  worthy  the  study  (says  he)  of  all  monarchj, 
who  are  too  apt  to  distribute  honors  with  a  heedless  caprice  that 
renders  them  of  no  avail. 

On  the   following  Sunday  both  the  count  de  Cabra  and  the 
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aloayde  de  los  Doncelos  were  invited  to  sup  with  the  sc  rereigna 
The  court  that  evening  was  attended  by  the  highest  nobility,  ar- 
rayed with  that  cost  and  splendor  for  which  the  Spanish  nobility 
of  those  days  were  renowned. 

Before  supper,  there  was  a  stately  and  ceremonious  danct', 
befitting  the  dignity  of  so  august  a  court.  The  king  led  forth 
the  queen,  in  grave  and  graceful  measure ;  the  count  de  Cabra 
was  honored  with  the  hand  of  the  infanta  Isabella ;  and  the  al- 
cayde  de  los  Donceles  danced  with  a  daughter  of  the  marques  de 
Astorga. 

The  dance  being  concluded,  Hhe  royal  party  repaired  to  the 
Bupper-table,  which  was  placed  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  saloon. 
Here,  in  full  view  of  the  court,  the  count  de  Cabra  and  the  al- 
cayde  de  los  Donceles  supped  at  the  same  table  with  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  infanta.  The  royal  family  were  served  by  the 
marques  of  Villena.  The  cupbearer  to  the  king  was  his  nephew, 
Fadrigue  de  Toledo,  son  to  the  duke  of  Alva.  Don  Alexis  de 
Estariiga  had  the  honor  of  fulfilling  that  office  for  the  queen,  and 
Tello  de  Aguilar  for  the  infanta.  Other  cavaliers  of  rank  and 
distinction  waited  on  the  count  and  the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles. 
.  At  one  o'clock,  the  two  distinguished  guests  were  dismissed  with 
many  courteous  expressions  by  the  sovereigns. 

Such  (says  Pray  Antonio  Agapida)  were  the  great  honors  paid 
at  our  most  exalted  and  ceremonious  court,  to  these  renowned 
cavaliers :  but  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns  did  not  end  here. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  they  bestowed  upon  them  large  revenues 
for  life,  and  others  to  descend  to  their  heirs,  with  the  privilege  for 
them  and  their  descendants  to  prefix  the  title  of  Don  to  their 
names.  They  gave  them,  moreover,  as  armorial  bearings,  a 
Moor's  head  crowned,  with  a  golden  chain  round  the  neck,  in  a 
sanguine  field,  and  twenty-two  banners  round  the  margin  of  thn 
escutcheon.     Their  descendants,  of  the  houses  of  Cabra  and  Cor 
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doTa,  continue  to  Dear  mese  arms  at  the  present  day,  in  memorial 
of  the  victory  of  Lucena  and  the  capture  of  Boabdil  el  Chico.' 

*  The  account  given  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  of  this  ceremonial,  M 
characteristic  of  the  old  Spanish  court,  agrees  in  almost  every  pai-ticuUr 
with  an  ancient  manuscript,  made  up  from  the  chronicleg  of  the  cnnte  3 
l36  1>alacioB  and  other  old  SpaDi«ti  writers. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

Qow  the  marques  of  Cadiz  concerted  to  surprise  Zaiiara,  and  the  teenlt  ol 

his  enteiprise. 

The  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  waf5  one 
of  the  most  vigilant  of  commanders.  He  kept  in  his  pay  a  num- 
ber of  converted  Moors,  to  serve  as  adalides,  or  armed  guides. 
These  mongrel  Christians  were  of  great  service,  in  procuring  in- 
formation. Availing  themselves  of  their  Moorish  character  and 
tongue,  they  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  country,  prowled  about 
the  castles  and  fortresses,  noticed  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  gates 
and  towers,  the  strength  of  their  garrison,  and  the  vigilance  or 
negligence  of  their  commanders.  All  this  they  reported  minutely 
to  the  marques,  who  thus  knew  the  state  of  every  fortress  upon 
the  frontier,  and  when  it  might  be  attacked  with  advantage.  Be- 
side the  various  towns  and  cities  over  which  he  held  feudal  sway, 
he  had  always  an  armed  force  about  him,  ready  for  the  field.  A 
host  of  retainers  fed  in  his  hall,  who  were  ready  to  follow  him  to 
danger  and  death  itself,  without  inquiring  who  or  why  they 
fought.  The  armories  of  his  castles  were  supplied  with  helms 
and  cuirasses,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  ready  burnished  for  use  ; 
and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy  steeds,  that  could  stand  a 
mountain  scamper. 

The  marques  was  aware  that  the  late  defeat  of  the  Moors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  had  weakened  their  whole  frontier  ;  for 
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maay  of  the  castles  and  fortresses  had  lost  their  alcaydes,  and 
their  choicest  troops.  He  sent  out  his  war-hounds,  therefore, 
upon  the  range,  to  ascertain  where  a  successful  blow  might  be 
rtruck ;  and  they  soon  returned,  with  word  that  Zahara  was 
ireakly  garrisoned  and  short  of  provisions. 

This  was  the  very  fortress,  which,  about  two  years  before,  had 
been  stormed  by  Muley  Abul  Hassan ;  and  its  capture  had  been 
the  first  blow  of  this  eventful  war.  It  had  ever  since  remained  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Andalusia.  All  the  Christians  had  been  car- 
ried away  captive,  and  no  civil  population  had  been  introduced 
in  their  stead.  There  were  no  women  or  children  in  the  place. 
It  was  kept  up  as  a  mere  military  post,  commanding  one  of  the 
most  important  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  was  a  stronghold  of 
Moorish  marauders.  The  marques  was  animated  by  the  idea  of 
regaining  this  fortress  for  his  sovereigns,  and  wresting  from  the 
old  Moorish  king  this  boasted  trophy  of  his  prowess.  He  sent 
missives,  therefore,  to  the  brave  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  victory,  and  to  Juan 
Almaraz,  captain  of  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood, 
informing  them  of  his  designs,  and  inviting  them  to  meet  him 
with  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaudalete. 

It  was  on  the  day  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  of  the  glo 
rious  apostles  St.  Simon  and  Judas,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  that  this  chosen  band  of  Christian  soldiers  assembled 
Buddcnly  and  secretly  at  the  appointed  place.  Their  forces 
when  united,  amounted  to  six  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  hundred 
foot.  Their  gathering  place  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile 
leading  to  Zahara.  That  ancient  town,  renowned  in  Moorish 
warfare,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  roughest  passes  of  the  Serra- 
aia  de  Konda.  It  is  built  round  the  craggy  cone  of  a  hill,  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  which  is  a  strong  castle.     The  country  aroui\d 
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ig  brokon  into   deep  barrancas  or  ravines,  some  of  which  «.}> 

proaeh  its  very  walls.  The  place  had  n'.iitil  recently  been  consi- 
dered impregnable ;  but  (as  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida 
observes)  the  walls  of  impregnable  fortresses,  like  the  virtue  of 
ftell'confident  saints,  have  their  weak  points  of  attack. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  advanced  with  his  little  army  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  marching  silently  into  the  deep  and  dark 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  stealing  up  the  ravines  which  ex- 
tended to  the  walls  of  the  town.  Their  approach  was  so  noiselees, 
that  the  Moorish  sentinels  upon  the  walls  heard  not  a  voice  or  a 
footfall.  The  marques  was  accompanied  by  his  old  escalador, 
Ortega  de  Prado,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  scaling  of 
Alhama.  This  hardy  veteran  was  stationed,  with  ten  men,  fur- 
nished with  scaling-ladders,  in  a  cavity  among  the  rocks,  close  to 
the  walls.  At  a  little  distance,  seventy  men  were  hid  in  a  ravine, 
to  be  at  hand  to  second  him,  when  he  should  have  fixed  his 
ladders.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  concealed  in  another  ravine, 
commanding  a  fair  approach  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  A 
shrewd  and  wary  adalid,  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was 
appointed  to  give  signals,  and  so  stationed,  that  he  could  be  seen 
by  the  various  parties  in  ambush,  but  not  by  the  garrison. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  away  in  profound  quiet 
The  Moorish  sentinels  could  bo  heard  tranquilly  patrolling  the 
walls,  in  perfect  security.  The  day  dawned,  and  the  rising  sun 
began  to  shine  against  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda. 
The  sentinels  looked  from  their  battlements  over  a  savage  but 
quiet  mountain  country,  where  not  a  human  being  was  stirring  ■ 
they  little  dreamt  of  the  mischief  lurking  in  every  ravine  and 
chasm  of  the  rocks  around  them.  Apprehending  no  danger  of 
Burprise  in  broad  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  abandoned 
iho  walls  and  towers,  and  descended  into  the  city. 

By  orders  of  the  marques,  a  small  body  of  light  cavalry  paf»ed 
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along  the  glen,  and,  turning  round  a  point  of  rock,  showed  them 
selves  before  the  town:  they  skirred  the  fields  almost  to  r,he 
gates,  as  if  by  way  of  bravado,  and  to  defy  the  garrison  to  a  skir- 
mish. The  Moors  were  not  slow  in  replying  to  it.  Abou( 
seventy  horse,  and  a  number  of  foot  who  had  guarded  the  walls, 
sallied  forth  impetuously,  thinking  to  make  easy  prey  of  these  in^ 
Bolent  marauders.  The  Christian  hosemen  fled  for  the  ravine , 
the  Moors  pursued  them  down  the  hill,  until  they  heard  a  great 
shouting  and  tumult  behind  them.  Looking  round  towards  the 
town,  they  beheld  a  scaling  party  mounting  the  walls  sword  in 
hand.  Wheeling  about,  they  galloped  for  the  gate  ;  the  marques 
of  Cadiz  and  Luis  Fernandez  Fuerto  Oarrero  rushed  forth  at  the 
same  time  with  their  ambuscade,  and  endeavored  to  cut  them  off; 
but  the  Moors  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  within  the  walls. 
While  Puerto  Carrero  stormed  at  the  gate,  the  marques  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  to  the  support  of  Ortega  de 
Prado  and  his  scaling  party.  He  arrived  at  a  moment  of  immi- 
nent peril,  when  the  party  was  assailed  by  fifty  Moors,  armed 
with  cuirasses  and  lances,  who  were  on  the  point  of  thrusting 
them  from  the  walls.  The  marques  sprang  from  his  horse, 
mounted  a  ladder,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  a  number  of  his 
troops,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy.*  They  were 
soon  driven  from  the  walls,  and  the  gates  and  towers  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Christians.  The  Moors  defended  themselves 
f:'V  a  short  time  in  the  streets,  but  at  length  took  refuge  in  the 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  strong,  and  capable  of  holding  out 
until  relief  should  arrive.  The  marques  haJ  no  desire  to  carry 
on  a  siege,  and  he  had  not  provisions  sufficient  for  many  prisoners ; 
he  granted  them,  therefore,  favorable  terms.  They  were  per- 
mitted, on  leaving  their  arms  behind  them,  to  march  out  with  as 

♦  Cura  <le  los  Palacioa.  c.  68. 
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much  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  ;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  pass  over  to  Barbary,  The  marques  remained 
in  the  place  until  both  town  and  castle  were  put  in  a  perfect  statj 
of  defence,  and  strongly  garrisoned. 

Thus  did  Zahara  return  once  more  in  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tinas, to  the  great  confusion  of  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  who. 
Laving  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ill-timed  violence^  was  now  de- 
prived of  its  vaunted  fruits.  The  Castilian  sovereigns  were  so 
gratified  by  this  achievement  of  the  valiant  Ponce  de  Leon,  that 
they  authorized  him  thenceforth  to  entitle  himself  duke  of  Cadiz 
and  marques  of  Zahara.  The  warrior,  however,  was  so  proud  of 
the  original  title,  under  which  he  had  so  often  signalized  himself, 
that  he  gave  it  the  precedence,  and  always  signed  himself  mar- 
ques, duke  of  Cadiz.  As  the  reader  may  have  acquired  the  saine 
predi  lection,  we  shall  continue  to  call  him  by  his  ancient  title. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

or  the  fortress  of  Alharaa,  and  how  wisely  it  was  governed  by  tlie 
Count  de  Tendilla. 

Tn  this  part  of  his  chronicle,  the  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  indulges  in  triumphant  exultation  over  the  downfall  of 
Zahara :  Heaven  sometimes  speaks  (says  he)  through  the  mouths 
of  false  prophets,  for  the  confusion  of  the  wicked.  By  the  fall  of 
this  fortress  was  the  prediction  of  the  santon  of  Granada  in  some 
measure  fulfilled,  that  "  the  ruins  of  Zahara  should  fall  upon  the 
heads  of  the  infidels." 

Our  zealous  chronicler  scoffs  at  the  Moorish  alcayde,  who  lost 
his  fortress  by  surprise  in  broad  daylight ;  and  contrasts  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Christian  governor  of  Alhama,  the  town  taken  in  re- 
taliation for  the  storming  of  Zahara. 

The  important  post  of  Alhama  was  at  this  time  confided  by 
king  Ferdinand  to  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  count  of  Ten- 
dilla, a  cavalier  of  noble  blood,  brother  to  the  grand  cardinal  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  instructed  by  the  king,  not  merely  to  main- 
tain his  post,  but  also  to  make  sallies  and  lay  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country  His  fortress  was  critically  situated.  It  was 
within  seven  leagues  of  Grana<ia,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  warlike  city  of  Loxa:  It  was  nestled  m  the  lap  of  the  moun- 
tains, commanding  the  high-road  to  Malaga  and  a  view  over  the 
extensive  vega.      Thus  situated,  in   the   lieart  of  the    enomyV 
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country,  surrounded  by  foes  ready  to  assail  him,  and  a  rich 
country  for  him  to  ravage,  it  behooved  this  cavalier  to  be  forever 
on  the  alert.  He  was  in  fact  an  experienced  veteran,  a  shrewd 
and  wary  officer,  and  a  commander  amazingly  prompt  and  fertile 
in  expedients. 

On  assuming  the  command,  he  found  that  the  garrison  con- 
sisted but  of  one  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were 
hardy  troops,  seasoned  in  rough  mountain  campaigning,  but  reck- 
less and  dissoUite,  as  soldiers  are  apt  to  be  when'  accustomed  to 
predatory  warfare.  They  would  fight  hard  for  booty,  and  then 
gamble  it  heedlessly  away,  or  squander  it  in  licentious  revelling. 
Albania  abounded  with  hawking,  sharping,  idle  hangers-on,  eager 
to  profit  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the-  garrison.  The  soldiers 
were  oftener  gambling  and  dancing  beneath  the  walls,  than  keep- 
ing watch  upon  the  battlements  ;  and  nothing  was  lieard,  from 
morning  till  night,  but  the  noisy  contest  of  cards  and  dice, 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  bolero  or  fandango,  the  drowsy 
strumming  of  the  guitar,  and  the  rattling  of  the  castanets  ;  while 
often  the  whole  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  brawl,  and  fierce  and 
bloody  contest. 

The  count  of  Tendilla  set  himself  'vigorously  to  reform  thest 
nxeesses  ;  he  knew  that  laxity  of  morals  is  generally  attended  by 
neglect  of  duty,  and  that  the  least  breach  of  discipline  in  the  ex- 
posed situation  of  his  fortress  might  be  fatal.  "  Here  is  but  a 
handful  of  men,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  necessary  that  each  man  should 
b3  a  hero." 

He  endeavored  to  awaken  a  proper  ambition  in  the  minds  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  instil  into  them  the  high  principles  of  chiv- 
alry. "  A  just  war,"  he  observed,  "  is  often  rendered  wicked  and 
disastrous  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  for  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  sanction  the  profligacy 
of  I  he  means,  and  the  want  of  order  and  subordination  among 
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the  troops  may  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  the  best  concerted 
plans."  But  we  cannot  describe  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
renowned  commander  in  more  forcible  language  than  that  of  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  excepting  that  the  pious  father  places  in  tho 
foreground  of  his  virtues  his  hatred  of  the  Moors.  "  The  count 
de  Tendilla,"  says  he,  "  was  a  mirror  of  Christian  knighthood — 
watchful,  abstemious,  chaste,  devout,  and  thoroughly  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  cause.  He  labored  incessantly  and  strenuously 
for  the  glory  of  the  faith,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  most 
Catholic  majesties ;  and,  above  all,  he  hated  the  infidels  with 
a  pure  and  holy  hatred.  This  worthy  cavalier  discountenanced 
all  idleness,  rioting,  chambering,  and  wantonness,  among  his  sol- 
diery. He  kept  them  coristantly  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  making 
them  adroit  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  and  management  of  their 
st'eeds,  and  prompt  for  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  per- 
mitted no  sound  of  lute  or  harp,  or  song,  or  other  loose  minsti  elsy, 
to  be  heard  in  his  fortress,  debauching  the  ear  and  softening  the 
valor  of  the  soldier  ;  no  other  music  was  allowed  but  the  whole- 
some rolling  of  the  drum  and  braying  of  the  trumpet,  and  such 
like  spirit-stirring  instruments  as  fill  the  mind  with  thtnghts  of 
iron  war.  All  wandering  minstrels,  sharping  pedlers,  sturdy 
trulls,  and  other  camp  trumpery,  were  ordered  to  pack  up  their 
baggage,  and  were  drummed  out  of  the  gates  of  Alhama.  In 
place  of  such  lewd  rabble,  he  introduced  a  train  of  holy  friars  to 
inspirit  his  people  by  exhortation,  and  prayer,  and  choral  chant- 
ing, and  to  spur  them  on  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  All 
games  of  chance  were  prohibited,  except  the  game  of  war  ;  and 
this  he  labored,  by  vigilance  and  vigor,  to  reduce  to  a  game  of 
certainty.  Heaven  smiled  upon  the  efforts  of  this  righteous  cav- 
alier. His  men  became  soldiers  at  all  points,  and  terrors  to  the 
Moors.  The  good  count  never  set  forth  on  a  ravage,  without  ob- 
serving the  rites  of  confession,  absolution,  and  communion,  and 
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obliging  his  followers  to  do  the  same.  Their  banners  were  blessed 
by  the  holy  friars  whom  lie  maintained  in  Alhama ;  and  in  this 
way  success  was  secured  to  his  arms,  and  he  was  enabled  to  lay 
waste  the  land  of  the  heathen. 

The  fortress  of  Alhama  (continues  Fray  Antonio  Agapida) 
iivcrlooked  from  its  lofty  site  a  great  part  of  the  fertile  vega, 
watered  by  the  Cazin  and  the  Xenel ;  from  this  he  made  frequent 
sallies,  sweeping  away  the  flocks  and  herds  from  the  pasture,  the 
laborer  from  the  field,  and  the  convoy  from  the  road  ;  so  that  it 
was  said  by  the  Moors,  that  a  beetle  could  not  crawl  across  the 
vega  without  being  seen  by  count  Tendilla.  The  peasantry, 
therefore,  were  fain  to  betake  themselves  to  watchtowers  and  for- 
tified hamlets,  where  they  shut  up  thdir  cattle,  garnered  their 
corn,  and  sheltered  their  wives  and  children.  Even  there  they 
were  not  safe  ;  the  count  would  storm  these  rustic  fortresses  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  make  captives  of  their  inhabitants  ;  carry  off  the 
corn,  the  oil,  the  silks,  and  cattle ;  and  leave  the  ruins  blazing 
and  smoking,  within  the  very  sight  of  Granada. 

"  It  was  a  pleasing  and  refreshing  sight,"  continues  the  good 
father,  "  to  behold  this  pious  knight  and  his  followers  returning 
from  one  of  these  crusades,  leaving  the  rich  land  of  the  infidel  in 
smoking  desolation  behind  them ;  to  behold  the  long  line  of 
mules  and  asses,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  Gentiles — the 
hosts  of  captive  Moors,  men,  women,  and  children — droves  of 
eturdy  beeves,  lowing  kine,  and  bleating  sheep ;  all  winding  up 
the" steep  acclivity  to  the  gates  of  Alhama,  pricked  on  by  the 
(Jatholic  soldiery.  His  garrison  thus  thrived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  the  spoil  of  the  infidel ;  nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the 
pious  fathers,  whose  blessings  crowned  his  enterprises  with  suc- 
cess. A  large  portion  of  the  spoil  was  always  dedicated  to  the 
church;  and  the  good  friars  were  ever  ready  at  the  gate  to  hail 
bim  on  his  return,  and  receive  the  share  allotted  them.     Beside 
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those  allotments,  he  made  many  votive  oflFerings,  either  in  time  ot 
peril  or  on  the  eve  of  a  foray ;  and  the  chapels  of  Alhama  were 
resplendent  with  chalices,  crosses,  and  other  precious  gifts  made 
by  this  Catholic  cavalier." 

Thus  eloquently  does  the  venerable  Pray  Antonio  Agapida 
dilate  in  praise  of  the  good  count  de  Tendilla ;  and  other  histo- 
rians of  iqual  veracity,  but  less  unction,  agree  in  pronouncing  hiic 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Spanish  generals.  So  terrible  in  fact  did  he 
become  in  the  land,  that  the  Moorish  peasantry  could  not  venture 
a  league  from  Granada  or  Loxa  to  labor  in  the  fields,  without 
peril  of  being  carried  into  captivity.  The  people  of  Granada 
clamored  against  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  for  suffering  his  lands  to 
be  thus  outraged  and  insulted,  and  demanded  to  have  this  bold 
marauder  shut  up  in  his  fortress.  The  old  monarch  was  roused 
by  their  remonstrances.  He  sent  forth  powerful  troops  of  horse, 
to  protect  the  country,  during  the  season  that  the  husbandmen 
were  abroad  in  the  fields.  These  troops  patrolled  in  formidable 
squadrons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alhama,  keeping  strict  watch 
upon  its  gates  ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Christians  to 
make  a  sally,  without  being  seen  and  intercepted. 

While  Alhama  was  thus  blockaded  by  a  roving  force  of  Moor- 
ish cavalry,  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  one  night  by  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  that  shook  the  fortress  to  its  foundations.  The 
garrison  flew  to  arms,  supposing  it  some  assault  of  the  enemy. 
The  alarm  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  which,  undermined  by  heavy  rains,  had  suddenly 
given  way,  leaving  a  large  chasm  yawning  towards  the  plain. 

The  count  de  Tendilla  was  for  a  time  in  great  anxietj 
Should  this  breach  be  discovered  by  the  blockading  horsemen, 
they  would  arouse  the  country,  Granada  and  Loxa  would  poui 
out  an  overwhelming  force,  and  they  would  find  his  walls  ready 
sapped  for  an  assault      In  this  fearful  emergency,  the  count  dis 
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played  his  noted  talent  for  expedients  He  ordered  a  quantil;^ 
of  linen  cloth  to  be  stretched  in  front  of  the  breach,  painted  in 
imitation  of  stone,  and  indented  with  liattlemonts,  so  as  at  a  dis- 
tance to  resemble  the  other  parts  of  the  walls  :  behind  this  screen 
he  employed  workmen,  day  and  night,  in  repairing  the  fracture. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  fortress,  lest  information  ot 
Its  defenceless  plight  should  be  carried  to  (he  Moor.  Light 
squadrons  of  the  enemy  were  seen  hovering  about  the  plain,  but 
never  approached  near  enough  to  discover  the  deception ;  and 
thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  wall  was  rebuilt  stronger 
than  before, 

There  was  another  expedient  of  this  shrewd  veteran,  which 
greatly  excites  the  marvel  of  Agapida.  "  It  happened,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  this  Catholic  cavalier  at  one  time  was  destitute  oi 
gold  and  silver,  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  troops ;  and 
the  soldiers  murmured  greatly,  seeing  that  they  had  not  the 
moans  of  purchasing  necessaries  from  the" people  of  the  town. 
In  this  dilemma,  what  does  this  most  sagacious  commander  ?  He 
takes  me  a  number  of  little  morsels  of  paper,  on  the  which  he 
inscribes  various  sums,  large  and  small,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  signs  me  them  with  his  own  hand  and  name. 
These  did  he  give  to  the  soldiery,  in  earnest  of  their  pay. 
'  How !'  you  will  say,  '  are  soldiers  to  be  paid  with  scraps  of 
paper  V  Even  so,  I  answer,  and  well  paid  too,  as  I  will  pres- 
ently make  manifest :  for  the  good  count  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  the  inhabitants  of  Alhama  to  take  these  morsels  of  pa- 
per for  the  full  amount  thereon  inscribed,  promfsing  to  redeem 
them  at  a  future  time  with  silver  and  gold,  and  threatening  severe 
punishment  to  all  who  should  refuse.  The  people,  having  full 
confidence  in  his  word,  and  trusting  that  he  would  be  as  willing 
to  perform  the  one  promise  as  he  certainly  was  able  to  perform  the 
■>ther,  took  those  curious  morsels  of  paper  without  hesitation  or 
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demur.  Thus,  by  a  subtle  and  most  miraculous  kind  of  alchyia^Vj 
did  this  Catholic  cavalier  turn  worthless  paper  iiito  precious  gold, 
and  make  his  late  impoverished  garrison  abound  in  money  !" 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  count  de  Tendilla  redeemed  his 
promises,  like  a  loyal  knight ;  and  this  miracle  as  it  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  paper  money,  which  has  since  inundated  the  civiliied  world 
with  unbounded  opolcuoe 
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CHAPTER  XXYII- 

Foray  of  Christian  Knights  into  the  territory  of  the  Moon. 

TiiE  Spanish  cavaliers  who  had  survived  the  memorable  m&BiAaTi 
among  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  although  they  had  repeatedly 
avenged  the  death  of  their  companions,  could  not  forget  the 
horror  and  humiliation  of  their  defeat.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  a  second  expedition  of  the  kind,  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
throughout  a  wide  part  of  the  Moorish  territories,  and  leave  the 
region  which  had  triumphed  in  their  disaster  a  black  and  burning 
monument  of  their  vengeance.  Their  wishes  accorded  vrith  the 
policy  of  the  Mng,  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  enemy ;  every 
assiscance  was  therefore  given  to  their  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  1484,  the  ancient  city  of  Antiquera  again 
resounded  with  arms.;  numbers  of  the  same  cavaliers  who  had 
assembled  there  so  gayly  the  preceding  year,  came  wheeling  into 
the  gates  with  their  steeled  and  sluning  warriors,  but  with  a  more 
dark  and  solemn  brow  than  on  that  disastrous  occasion,  for  they 
had  the  recollection  of  their  slaughtered  friends  present  to  their 
(TJcda.  whose  deaths  they  were  to  avenge. 

lu  a  little  while  there  was  a  chosen  force  of  six  thousand 
hjrsc  and  twelve  thousand  foot  assembled  in  Antiqnera,  many  of 
;hem  the  very  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  troops  of  the  established 
R^ilitarv  and  relig'ouf'  order-,  and  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood. 
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Prccautiona  had  been  taken  to  furnish  this  army  wiih  all 
things  needful  for  its  perilous  inroad.  Numerous  surgeons  ac- 
companied it,  who  were  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  wounded, 
without  charge,  being  paid  for  their  services  by  the  queen  Isa- 
bella, also,  in  her  considerate  humanity,  provided  six  spacious 
tents  furnished  with  beds  and  all  things  needful  for  the  wounded 
and  infirm.  These  continued  to  be  used  in  all  great  expeditions 
throughout  the  war,  and  were  called  the  Queen's  Hospital.  The 
worthy  father,  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  vaunts  this  benignant  pro- 
vision of  the  queen,  as  the  first  introduction  of  a  regular  camp 
hospital  in  campaigning  service. 

Thus  thoroughly  prepared,  the  cavaliers  issued  forth  from 
Antiquera  in  splendid  and  terrible  array,  but  with  less  exulting 
confidence  and  vaunting  ostentation  than  on  their  former  fcuy ; 
and  this  was  the  order  of  the  army.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  led 
the  advance  guard,  accompanied  by  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de 
Cordova,  the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles,  and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto 
Carrero,  count  of  Palma,  with  their  household  troops.  They 
were  followed  by  Juan  de  Merlo,  Juan  de  Almara,  and  Carlos  de 
Biezman,  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  with  the  men-at-arms  of  their 
captaincies. 

The  second  battalion  was  commanded  by  the  marques  of  Ca- 
diz and  the  Master  of  Santiago,  with  the  cavaliers  of  Santiago 
and  the  troops  of  the  house  of  Ponce  Leon  ;  with  these  also  went 
the  senior  commander  of  Calatrava  and  the  knights  of  that  order, 
and  various  other  cavaliers  and  their  retainers. 

The  right  wing  of  this  second  battalion  was  led  by  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  grand  captain  of  Spain  ;  the 
left  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Avila.  They  were  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral distinguished  cavaliers,  and  certain  captains  of  the  Holy  Bro- 
therhood, with  their  men-at-arms. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  the  count  de  Cabra,  com- 
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mandcd  the  third  battalion,  with  the  troops  of  their  respective 
Iiouses.  They  were  accompanied  by  other  commanders  of  note 
with  thpir  forces. 

The  rear-guard  was  brought  up  by  the  senior  commander  and 
knights  of  Alcantara,  followed  by  the  Andalusian  chivalry  from 
Xcrez,  Ecija,  and  Carmona.. 

Such  was  the  army  that  issued  forth  from  the  gates  of  Anti- 
quera,  on  one  of  the  most  extensive  tolas,  or  devastating  inroads, 
that  ever  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

^  The  army  entered  the  Moorish  territory  by  the  way  of  Alora, 
destroying  all  the  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  planta- 
tions of  olives,  round  that  city.  It  then  proceeded  through  the 
rich  valleys  and  fertile  uplands  of  Coin,  Cazarabonela,  Almexia 
and  Cartama ;  and  in  ten  days,  all  those  fertile  regions  were  a 
smoking  and  frightful  desert.  Hence  it  pursued  its  slow  -and  de- 
structive course,  like  the  stream  of  lava  of  a  volcano,  through  the 
regions  of  Pupiana  and  Alhendin,  and  so  on  to  the  vega  of  Ma- 
laga, laying  waste  the  groves  of  olives  and  almonds,  and  the  fields 
of  grain,  and  destroying  every  green  thing.  The  Moors  of  some 
of  those  places  interceded  in  vain  for  their  groves  and  fields 
ofiering  to  deliver  up  their  Christian  captives.  One  part  of  the 
army  blockaded  the  towns,  while  the  other  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing country.  Sometimes  the  Moors  sallied  forth  desperately  to 
defend  their  property,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  gates  with 
slaughter,  and  their  suburbs  pillaged  and  burnt.  It  was  an  awful 
spectacle  at  night  to  behold  the  volumes  of  black  smoke  mingled 
with  lurid  flames  rising  from  the  burning  suburbs,  and  the  women 
on  the  walls  of  the  town  wringing  their  hands  and  shrieking  at 
the  desolation  of  their  dwellings. 

The  destroying  army,  on  arriving  at  the  sea-coast,  found  ves 
aelri  lying  off  shore  liiden  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  muni 
tions  sent  from  Seville  and  Xeres,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  con 
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iiinue  its  desokting  career.  Advancing  to  tlie  neighborhood  ot 
Malaga,  it  was  bravely  assailed  by  the  Moors  of  that  city,  and 
there  was  severe  skirmishing  for  a  whole  day ;  but  while  the 
main  part  of  the  army  encountered  the  enemy,  the  reHt  ravaged 
the  whole  vega  and  destroyed  all  the  mills.  '  As  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  not  to  capture  places,  but  merely  to  burn,  ravage. 
and"  destroy,  the  host,  satisfied  with  the  mischief  they  had  done  in 
the  vcga,  turned  their  backs  upon  Malaga,  and  again  entered  the 
mountains.  They  passed  by  Coin,  and  through  lue  regions  of 
Allazayna,  and  Gatero,  and  Alhaurin ;  all  which  were  likewise 
desolated.  In  this  way  did-  they  make  the  circuit  of  a  chain  of 
rich  and  verdant  valleys,  the  glory  of  those  mountains  and  the 
pride  and  delight  of  the  Moors.  For  forty  days  did  they  conti- 
nue on  like  a  consuming  fire,  leaving  a  smoking  and  howling 
waste  to  mark  their  course,  until,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  having  fully  sated  their  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Axarquia,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  the  meadows  of  An- 
tiquera. 

In  the  month  of  Juno,  king  Ferdinand  took  command  in  per- 
son of  this  destructive  army  ;  he  increased  its  forse,  and  added  to 
its  means  of  mischief  several  lombards  and  other  neavy  artillery, 
intended  for  the  battering  of  towns,  and  managed  by  engineers 
from  France  and  Germany.  With  these,  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
assured  the  king,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  reduce  the  Moorish 
fortresses,  which  were  only  calculated  for  defence  against  the 
engines  anciently  used  in  warfare.  Their  walls  and  towers  were 
high  and  thin,  depending  for  security  on  their  rough  and  rocky 
situations.  The  stone  and  iron  balls  thundered  from  the  lom- 
bards would  soon  tumble  them  in  ruins  upon  the  heads  of  theii 
defenders. 

The  fate  of  Alora  speedily  proved  the  truth  of  this  opiaion, 
It  was  strongly  posted  on  a  rock  washed  by  a  river.  The  artil- 
8* 
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lery  soon  battered  down  two  of  the  towers  and  a  part  of  the  wall. 
The  Moors  were  thrown  into  consternation  at  the  vehemence  of 
the  assault,  and  the  effect  of  those  tremendous  engines  upon  their 
vaunted  hulwarks.  The  roaring  of  the  artillery  and  the  tum- 
bling of  the  walls  terrified  the  women,  who  beset  the  alcayde  with 
vociferous  supplications  to  surrender.  The  place  was  given  up 
on  the  20th  of  June,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  might  de- 
part with  their  effects.  The  people  of  Malaga,  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  this  battering  ordnance,  were  so  in- 
censed at  those  of  Alora  for  what  they  considered  a  tame  sur- 
render, that  they  would  not  admit  them  into  their  city. 

A  similar  fate  attended  the  town  of  Setenil,  built  on  a  lofty 
rock  and  esteemed  impregnable.  Many  times  had  it  been  be- 
sieged under  former  Christian  kings,  but  never  taken.  Even 
now,  for  several  days  the  artillery  was  directed  against  it  with- 
out effect,  and  many  of  the  cavaliers  murmured  at  the  marques 
of  Cadiz  for  having  counselled  the  king  to  attack  this  unconquer- 
able place.* 

On  the  same  night  that  these  reproaches  were  uttered,  the 
marques  directed  the  artillery  himself:  he  levelled  the  lombards 
at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  and  at  the  gates.  In  a  little  while, 
the  gates  were  battered  to  pieces,  a  great  breach  was  effected  in 
the  walls,  and  the  Moors  were  fain  to  capitulate.  Twenty-four 
Christian  captains,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  defeat  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Malaga,  were  rescued  from  the  dungeons  of  this  fortress, 
and  hailed  the  marques  as  their  deliverer. 

Needless  is  it  to  mention  the  capture  of  various  other  places, 
whish  surrendered  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.  The  Moora 
had  always  shown  great  bravery  and  pei'severance  in  defending 
their  towns;  they  were  formidable  in  their  sallies  at.d  skirmishes, 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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and  patient  in  enduring  hunger  and  thirst  when  besiegtd ;  but 
this  terrible  ordnance,  which  demolished  their  walls  with  suuh 
ease  and  rapidity,  overwhelmed  them  with  dismay,  and  rendered 
vaiu  all  resistance.  King  Ferdinand  was  so  struck  with  the 
effect  of  this  artillery,  that  he  ordered  the  number  of  lombards  to 
be  increased  ;  and  these  potent  engines  had  henceforth  a  great 
influence  on  the  foi  tunes  of  this  war. 

The  last  operation  of  this  year,  so  disastrous  to  the  Moors, 
was  an  inroad  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  into 
the  vega,  in  which  he  ravaged  the  country,  burnt  two  villages 
near  to  Granada,  and  destroyed  the  mills  near  the  very  gates  of 
the  city. 

Old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at  the 
desolation,  which,  during  the  whole  year,  had  raged  throughout 
his  territories,  and  had  now  reached  the  walls  of  his  capital.  His 
fierce  spirit  was  broken  by  misfortunes  and  infirmity ;  he  offered 
to  purchase  a  peace,  and  to  hold  his  crown  as  a  tributary  vassal. 
Ferdinand  would  listen  to  no  propositions :  the  absolute  conquest 
of  Granada  was  the  great  object  of  this  war,  and  he  was  resolved 
never  to  rest  content  without  its  complete  fulfilment.  Having 
supplied  and  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  the  places  taken  in 
the  heart  of  the  Moorish  territories,  he  enjoined  their  commanders 
to  render  every  assistance  to  the  younger  Moorish  king,  in  the 
civil  war  against  his  father.  He  then  returned  with  his  army  tc 
Cordova,  in  great  triumph,  closing  a  series  of  ravaging  campaigns, 
which  had  filled  the  kingdom  of  Granada  with  grief  and  conattir 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Attempt  of  El  Zagal  to  surprise  Boabdil  in  Almeria. 

DcKiNQ  this  year  of  sorrow  and  disaster  to  the  Moors,  the 
younger  king  Boabdil,  most  truly  called  the  unfortunate,  held  a 
diminished  and  feeble  court  in  the  maritime  city  of  Almeria. 
He  retained  little  more  than  the  name  of  king,  and  was  supported 
in  even  this  shadow  of  royalty,  by  the  countenance  and  treasures 
of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Still  he  trusted,  that,  in  the  fluctua- 
tion of  events  the  inconstant  nation  might  once  more  return  to 
his  standard,  and  replace  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Alhambra. 

His  mother,  the  high-spirited  sultana,  Ayxa  la  Horra,  endea- 
vored to  rouse  him  from  this  passive  state.  "  It  is  a  feeble  mind," 
said  she,  "  that  waits  for  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  ;  the  brave 
mind  seizes  upon  it,  and  turns  it  to  its  purpose.  Take  the  field, 
and  you  may  drive  danger  before  you  ;  remain  cowering  at  home, 
and  it  besieges  you  in  your  dwelling.  By  a  bold  enterprise^  you 
may  regain  your  splendid  throne  in  Granada  ;  by  passive  for- 
bearance, you  will  forfeit  even  this  miserable  throne  in  Almeria." 

Boabdil  had  not  the  force  of  soul  to  follow  these  courageous 
counsels,  and  in  a  little  time  the  evils  his  mother  had  predicted 
fell  upon  him. 

Old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  almost  extinguished  by  age  and 
paralysis     He  had  nearly  lost  his  sight,  and  was  completely  bed 
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ridden  His  brother,  Abdallah,  surnamed  El  Zagal,  or  tlij  vali 
ant,  the  same  who  had  assisted  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish 
chivalry  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  was  commander-in-chiel 
of  the  Moorish  armies,  and  gradually  took  upon  himself  most  of 
the  cares  of  sovereignty.  Among  other  things,  he  was  particu- 
lai  ly  zealous  in  espousing  his  brother's  quarrel  with  his  son ;  and 
he  prosecuted  it  with  such  vehemence,  that  many  affirmed  there 
was  something  more  than  mere  fraternal  sympathy  at  the  bottom 
of  his  zeal. 

The  disasters  and  disgraces  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the 
Christians  during  this  year,  had  wounded  the  national  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Almeria ;  and  many  felt  indignant  that  Boabdil 
should  remain  passive  at  such  a  time,  or  rather,  should  appear  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  the  enemy.  -  His  uncle  Abdallah, 
diligently  fomented  this  feeling,  by  his  agents.  The  same  arts 
were  made  use  of,  that  had  been  successful  in  Granada.  Boabdil 
was  secretly  but  actively  denounced  by  the  alfaquis,  as  an  apos- 
tate, leagued  with  the  Christians  against  his  country  and  his  early 
faith ;  the  affections  of  the  populace  and  soldiery  were  gradually 
alienated  from  him,  and  a  deep  conspiracy  concerted  for  his  des- 
truction. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1485,  El  Zagal  suddenly  appeared 
before  Almeria,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse.  The  alfaquia 
•vcre  prepared  for  his  arrival,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
him.  He  entered  with  his  band,  and  galloped  t"^  the  citadel. 
The  alcayde  would  have  made  resistance ;  but  the  garrison '  put 
him  to  death,  and  received  El  Zagal  with  acclamations.  The 
latter  rushed  through  the  apartments  of  the  Alcazar,  but  he 
sought  in  vain  for  Boabdil.  He  found  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra 
in  one  of  the  saloons,  with  Aben  Haxig,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
monarch,  and  several  Abencerrages,  who  rallied  round  them  to 
protect  tliem.     "Where  is  the  traitor  Boabdil?"  exclaimed   El 
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Zagal.  "I  know  no  traitor  more  perfidious  tiian  thyself,"  ex- 
claimed the  intrepid  sultana ;  "  and  I  trust  my  son  is  in  safety,  to 
take  vengeance  on  thy  treason."  The  rage  of  El  Zagal  was 
without  bounds,  when  he  learnt  that  his  intended  victim  had 
escaped.  In  his  fury  he  slew  the  prince  Aben  Haxig,  and  hia 
followers  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  Abencerrages.  As  to  the 
proud  sultana,  she  was  borne  away  prisoner,  and  loaded  with  rc- 
vilings,  as  having  upheld  her  son  in  his  rebellion,  and  fomented  a 
Bivil  war. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  been  apprised  of  his  danger  by 
a  faithful  soldier,  just  in  time  to  make  his  escape.  Throwing 
himself  on  one  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  followed  by  a  handful  of 
adherents,  he  galloped  in  the  confusion  out  of  the  gates  of  Aluie- 
ria.  Several  of  the  cavalry  of  El  Zagal,  stationed  without  the 
walls,  perceived  his  flight,  and  attempted  to  pursue  him  ;  tlieir 
horses  were  jaded  with  travel,  and  he  soon  left  them  far  behind. 
But,  whither  was  he  to  fly  1  Every  fortress  and  castle  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  closed  against  him ;  he  knew  not  whom 
among  the  Moors  to  trust,  for  they  had  been  taught  to  detest  him 
as  a  traitor  and  an  apostate.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  Christians,  his  hereditary  enemies.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  Cordova.  He 
bad  to  lurk,  like  a  fugitive,  through  a  part  of  his  own  dominions  ; 
nor  did  he  feel  himself  secure,  until  he  had  passed  the  frontier, 
and  beheld  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  country  towering  behind 
him.  Then  it  was  that  he  became  conscious  of  his  humiliating 
state — a  fugitive  from  his  throne,  an  outcast  from  his  nation,  a 
king  without  a  kingdom.  He  smote  his  breast,  in  an  agony  of 
grief:  "  Evil  indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  "was  the  day  of  my  birth, 
and  truly  was  I  najned  El  Zogoybi,  the  unlucky." 

He  entered  the  gates  of  Cordova  with  downcast  countenance, 
and  with  a  train  of  but  forty  followers       The  sovereigns  were 
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absent ;  but  the  cavaliers  of  Andalusia  manifested  that  sympathy 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  monarch  which  becomes  men  of  loftj 
and  chivalrous  souls.  They  received  him  with  great  distinction, 
attended  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  he  was  honorably 
tMitertained  by  the  civil  and  military  commanders  of  that  ancient 
city. 

In  the  mean  time,  El  Zagal  put  a  new  alcayde  over  Almeria, 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  his  brother ;  and,  having  strongly  gar- 
risoned the  place,  repaired  to  Malaga,  where  an  attack  of  the 
Christians  was  apprehended.  The  young  monarch  being  driven 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  old  monarch  blind  and  bedridden,  El 
Zagal,  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  was  virtually  the  sovereign  of 
Granada.  He  was  supported  by  the  brave  and  powerful  family 
of  ,  the  Alnayans  and  Venegas ;  the  people  were  pleased  with 
having  a  new  idol  to  look  up  to,  and  a  new  name  to  shout  forth ; 
and  £1  Zagal  was  hailed  with  acclamations,  as  the  main  hope  ol 
the  DatioD. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

How  king  Ferdinand  coDimenced  another  campaign  against  the  Moors,  and 
how  he  laid  siege  to  Coin  and  Cartama. 

The  recent  effect  of  the  battering  ordnance  in  demolishing  the 
Moorish  fortresses,  induced  king  Ferdinand  to  procure  a  power- 
ful train  for  the  campaign  of  1485,  intending  to  assault  some  of 
the  most  formidable  holds  of  the  enemy.  An  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry  assembled  at  Cordova, 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  the  -king  took  the  field  on  the  5th  oi 
April.  It  had  been  determined  in  secret  council,  to  attack  the 
city  of  Malaga,  that  ancient  and  important  seaport,  on  whiah 
Granada  depended  for  foreign  aid  and  supplies.  It  was  thought 
proper  previously,  however,  to  get  possession  of  various  towns 
and  fortresses  in  the  valleys  of  Santa  Maria  and  Cartama, 
through  which  pass  the  roads  to  Malaga. 

The  first  place  assailed  was  the  town  of  Benamexi  or  Bona 
meji.  It  had  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  the  pre 
ceding  year,  but  had  since  renounced  its  allegiance.  King  Fer- 
dinand was  enraged  at  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants.  "  I  will 
make  their  punishment,"  said  he,  "  a  terror  to  others :  they  shall 
be  loyal  through  force,  if  not  through  faith."  The  place  was 
carried  by  storm  :  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  hanged  on  the  battlements  ; 
the  rest  were  carried  into  captivity.* 

♦  Pulgar,  Garibay,  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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The  towns  of  Coin  and  Cartaua  were  besieged  on  the  same 
day ;  the  first  by  a  division  of  the  army  led  on  by  the  marques 
of  Cidiz,  the  second  by  another  division  commanded  by  JDon 
A.lonzo  d(!  Aguilar  and  Lais  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero  the 
brave  senior  of  Palma.  The  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  aimy.  re- 
mained posted  between  the  two  places,  to  render  assistance  to 
either  division.  The  batteries  opened  upon  both  places  at  tlie 
same  time,  and  the  thunder  of  the  lombards  was  mutually  heard 
from  one  camp  to  the  other.  The  Moors  made  frequent  sallies 
and  a  valiant  defence ;  but  they  were  confounded  by  the  tremen- 
dous uproar  of  the  batteries,  and  the  destruction  of  their  walls. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  alarm-fires  gathered  together  the  Moorish 
mountaineers  of  all  the  Serrania,  who  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  city  of  Monda,  about  a  league  from  Coin.  They 
made  several  attempts  to  enter  the  besieged  town,  but  in  vain : 
//  they  were  each  time  intercepted  and  driven  back  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  were  reduced  to  gaze  at  a  distance  in  despair  on  the 
destruction  of  the  place.  While  thus  situated,  there  rode  one 
day  into  Monda  a  fierce  and  haughty  Moorish  chieftain,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  swarthy  African  horsemen :  it  was  Hamet  el 
Zegri,  the  fiery  spirited  alcayde  of  Konda,  at  the  head  of  his  band 
of  Gomeres.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ra,ge  and  morti- 
fication of  his  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  in  the  disastrous 
foray  of  old  Bexir,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  steal  back  fur- 
tively to  his  mountains,  with  the  loss  of  the  bravest  of  his  follow- 
ers. He  had  ever  since  panted  for  revenge.  He  now  rode  among 
the  host  of  warriors  assembled  at  Monda.  "  Who  among  you,' 
eried  he,  "  feels  pity  for  the  women  and  children  of  Coin,  ex- 
posed to  captivity  and  death  ?  Whoever  he  is,  let  him  follow  me, 
who  am  ready  to  die  as  a  Moslem  for  the  relief  of  Moslems."  So 
saying,  he  seized  a  white  banner,  and,  waving  it  over  his  head, 
rode  forth  fram  the  town,  followed  by  the  Gomorns.     Many  of 
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the  warriors,  roused  by  his  words  and  his  example,  spurred  reso- 
lutely after  his  banner.  The  people  of  Coin,  being  prepared  for 
this  attempt,  sallied  forth  as  they  saw  the  white  banner,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Christian  camp ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  Hamet  and  his  followers  galloped  into  tlie  gates.  Thie 
reinforcement  animated  the  besieged,  and  Hamet  ezhorted  them 
to  hold  out  obstinately  in  defence  of  life  and  town.  As  the  Go- 
mcres  were  veteran  warriors,  the  more  they  were  attacked  the 
Larder  they  fought. 

At  length,  a  great  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  impatient  of  the  resistance  of  the  place,  ordered 
the  duke  of  Naxara  and  the  count  of  Benavente  to  enter  with 
their  troops ;  and  as  their  forces  were  not  sufficient,  he  sent  word 
to  Luis  de  Gerda,  duke  of  Medina  Cell,  to  send  a  part  of  his  peo- 
ple to  their  assistance. 

The  feudal  pride  of  the  duke  was  roused  at  this  demand. 
"  Tell  my  lord  the  king,"  said  the  haughty  grandee,  "  that  I  have 
come  to  succor  him  with  my  household  troops  :  if  my  people  are 
ordered  to  any  place,  I  am  to  go  with  them ;  but  if  I  am  to  re- 
main in  the  camp,  my  people  must  remain  with  me.  For  the 
troops  cannot  serve  without  their  commander,  nor  their  com- 
mander without  his  troops.'' 

The  reply  of  the  high-spirited  grandee  perplexed  the  cautious 
Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  jealous  pride  of  his  powerful  nobles. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  camp,  having  made  all  prepa- 
rations for  the  assault,  were  impatient  to  be  led  forward.  Upon 
this,  Pero  Ruyz  de  Alarcon  put  himself  at  their  head,  and,  seizing 
(heir  mantas,  or  portable  bulwarks,  and  their  other  defences,  they 
made  a  gallant  assault,  and  fought  their  way  in  at  the  breach. 
The  Moors  were  so  overcome  by  the  fury  of  their  assault,  that 
they  retreated,  fighting,  to  the  square  of  the  town.  Pero  Ruyz 
de  Alarcon  thought  the  place  was  carried,  when  suddenly  Haniot 
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Hud  his  Gomercs  came  scouring  tlirough  the  streets  with  wild 
war  cries,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter 
were  iu  their  turn  beaten  back,  and,  while  attacked  in  front  by 
the  Gomeres,  were  assailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of 
missiles  from  their  roofs  and  windows.  They  at  length  gave  waj 
and  retreated  through  the  breach.  Pero  Kuyz  de  Alarcon  still 
maintained  his  ground  in  one  of  the  principal  streets — the  few 
eavaliers  that  stood  by  him  urged  him  to  fly :  "  No,''  said  he  ;  "I 
came  here  to  fight,  and  not  to  fly."  He  was  presently  surrounded 
by  the  Gomeres ;  his  companions  fled  for  their  lives ;  the  last 
they  saw  of  him,  he  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  still  fighting 
desperately  for  the  fame  of  a  good  cavalier.* 

The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  though  aided  by  the  valor 
of  the  Gomere?,  was  of  no  avail.  The  battering  artillery  of  the 
Christians  demolished  their  walls ;  combustibles  thrown  into 
their  town,  set  it  on  fire  in  various  places;  and  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  capitulate.  They  were  permitted  to  depart 
with  their  effects,  and  the  Gomeres  with  their  arms.  Hamet  el 
Zegri  and  his  African  band  rode  proudly  through  the  Christian 
camp  ;  nor  could  the  Spanish  cavaliers  refrain  from  regarding 
with  admiration  that  haughty  warrior  and  his  devoted  and  daunt' 
less  followers. 

The  capture  of  Coin  was  accompanied  by  that  of  Cartama  ■ 
the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  ;  but 
Coin,  being  too  extensive  to  be  defended  by  a  moderate  force,  its 
walls  were  demolished.  The  siege  of  these  places  struck  such 
terror  into  the  surrounding  country,  that  the  Moors  of  many  of 
the  nciglibovicg  towns  abandoned  their  homes,  and  fled  with  such 
of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  away ;  upon  which  the  king 
gave  orders  to  demolish  their  walls  and  towers, 

•  PnJgar.  part  3,  cap.  42. 
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King  Ferdinand  now  left  his  camp  and  his  heavy  artillery 
near  Cartama,  and  proceeded  with  his  lighter  troops  to  recon- 
noitre Malaga.  By  this  time,  the  secret  plan  of  attack,  arranged 
in  the  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  was  known  to  all  the  world. 
The  vigilant  warrior,  El  Zagal,  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
place,  put  all  the  fortifications,  which  were  of  vast  strength,  into 
a  state  of  defence,  and  sent  orders  to  the  aleaydes  of  the  moun- 
tain towns,  to  hasten  with  their  forces  to  his  assistance. 

The  very  day  that  Ferdinand  appeared  before  the  place.  El 
Zagal  sallied  forth  to  receive  him,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
cavalry,  the  choicest  warriors  of  Granada.  A  sharp  skirmish 
took  place  among  the  gardens  and  olive  trees  near  the  city. 
Many  were  killed  on  both  sides  ;  and  this  gave  the  Christians  a 
foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  attempted  to  besiege 
tbo  place. 

When  the  skiri^ish  was  over,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  had  a 
private  conference  with  the  king.  He  represented  the  difficulty 
of  besieging  Malaga  with  their  present  force,  especially  as  their 
plans  had  been  discovered  and  anticipated,  and  the  whole  country 
was  marching  to  oppose  them.  The  marques,  who  had  secret  in- 
telligence from  all  quarters,  had  received  a  letter  from  Juceph 
Xerife,  a  Moor  of  Konda,  of  Christian  lineage,  apprising  him  ol 
the  situation  of  that  important  plice  and  its  garrison,  which  at 
that  moment  laid  it  open  to  attack ;  and  the  marques  was  urgent 
with  the  king  to  seize  upon  this  critical  moment,  and  secure  a 
place  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Moorish  fortresses  on 
the  frontiers,  and  in  the  hands  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  had  been  the 
scourge  of  Andalusia.  The  good  marques  had  another  motive  for 
his  advice,  becoming  of  a  true  and  loyal  knight.  In  the  deep 
dungeons  of  B.onda  languished  several  of  his  companions  in  arms, 
who  had  been  captured  in  the  defeat  in  the  Axarquia.  To  break 
theii  chains,  and  restore  them  i/-  liberty  and  light,  he  felt  to  b( 
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his  peculiar  duty,  as  one  of  those  wLo  bud  most  promoted  clu»j 
disastrous  enterprise. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  to  tlie  advice  of  the  marques.  lie 
knew  the  importance  of  Ronda,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  punish 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  aid  they  had  rendered  to  the  garrison  of 
Coin.  The  siege  of  lyi^inga,  therefore,  was  abandoned  for  the 
present,  and  preparations  made  tor  a  rapid  and  secret  moio 
tgainst  the  city  of  S^onoa. 
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CHAFTER  XXX. 

ijiege  of'  RondR. 

The  bold  Hamct  el  Zegri,  the  alcayde  of  Ronda,  had  MSturiiod 
sullenly  to  his  stronghold,  after  the  surrender  of  Coin.  He  had 
fleshed  his  sword  in  battle  with  the  Christians,  but  his  thirst  for 
vengeance  was  still  unsatisfied.  Hamet  gloried  in  the  strength 
of  his  fortress,  and  the  valor  of  his  people.  A  fierce  and  warlike 
populace  was  at  his  command ;  his  signal-fires  could  summon  all 
the  warriors  of  the  Serrania ;  his  Gomeres  almost  subsisted  on 
the  spoils  of  Andalusia ;  and  in  the  rock  on  which  his  fortress 
was  built,  were  hopeless  dungeons,  filled  with  Christian  captives, 
carried  oflf  by  these  warhawks  of  the  mountains. 

Ronda  was  considered  as  impregnable.  It  was  situated  in  the 
heart  of  wild  and  rugged  mountains,  and  perched  upon  an  iso- 
lated rock,  crested  by  a  strong  citadel,  with  triple  walls  and 
towers.  A  deep  ravine,  or  rather  a  perpendicular  chasm  of  the 
rocks,  of  frightful  depth,  surrounded  three  parts  of  the  city ; 
through  this  flowed  the  Rio  Verde,  or  Green  River.  There  were 
two  suburbs  to  the  city,  fortified  by  walls  and  towers,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  from  the  natural  asperity  of  the  rocks.  Around  this 
ragged  city  were  deep  rich  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  mountains, 
refreshed  by  constant  streams,  abounding  with  grain  aud  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  and  yielding  verdant  meadows,  in  wh.ch  was 
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reared  a  renowned  breed  of  horses,  the  best  in  the  whole  kingdom 
for  a  foray. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  had  scarcely  returned  to  Ronda,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Christian  army  was  marching  to  the 
Biege  of  Malaga,  and  orders  from  El  Zagal  to  send  troops  to  hif| 
assistance.  Hamet  sent  a  part  of  his  garrison  for  that  purpose  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  he  meditated  an  expedition  to  which  he  waa 
stimulated  by  pride  and  revenge.  All  Andalusia  was  now  drained 
of  its  troops ;  there  was  an  opportunity  therefore  for  an  inroad, 
by  which  he  might  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Lopera.  Apprehending  no  danger  to  his  mountain  city, 
now  that  the  storm  of  war  had  passed  down  into  the  vaga  of 
Malaga,  he  left  but  a  remnant  of  his  garrison  to  man  its  walls, 
and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  Gomeres,  swept 
down  suddenly  into  the  plains  of  Andalusia.  He  careered,  almost 
without  resistance,  over  those  vast  campiiias  or  pasture  lands, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  domains  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia.  In  vain  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  alarm-fires  kindled 
— the  band  of  Hamet  had  passed  by,  before  any  force  could  be 
assembled,  and  was  only  to  be  traced,  like  a  hurricane,  by  the 
devastation  it  had  made. 

Hamet  regained  in  safety  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  exulting  in 
his  successful  inroad.  The  mountain  glens  were  filled  with  long 
droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  from  the  campiiias  of  Medina 
Sidonia.  There  were  mules,  too,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the 
villages ;  and  every  warrior  had  some  costly  spoil  of  jewels,  for 
his  favorite  mistress. 

As  the  Zegri  drew  near  to  Ronda,  he  was  roused  from  his 
dream  of  triumph  by  the  sound  of  heavy  ordnance  bellowing 
througli  the  mountain  defiles.  His  heart  misgave  him — he  put 
Bpurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  in  advance  of  his  lagging  caval- 
gada.      As  he  proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  ordnRUce  increased, 
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echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff.  Spurring  his  horse  up  a  craggy  height 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view,  he  beheld,  to  his  consterna- 
tion, the  country  about  Ronda  white  with  the  tents  of  a  besieging 
array.  The  royal  standard,  displayed  before  a  proud  encamp 
nicnt,  showed  that  Ferdinand  himself  was  present ;  while  tl\e 
incessant  blaze  and  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  volumes  of  over- 
hanging smoke,  told  the  work  of  destruction  that  was  going  on. 

The  royal  army  had  succeeded  in  coming  upon  Ronda  by 
surprise,  during  the  absence  of  its  alcayde  and  most  of  its  garri- 
son ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  defended  themselves 
bravely,  trusting  that  Hamet  and  his  Gomeres  would  soon  return 
to  their  assistance. 

The  fancied  strength  of  their  bulwarks  had  been  of  little 
avail  against  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers.  In  the  space  of  four 
days,  three  towers,  and  great  masses  of  the  walls  which  defended 
the  suburbs,  were  battered  down,  and  the  suburbs  taken  and 
plundered.  Lombards  and  other  heavy  ordnance  were  now  lev- 
elled at  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  stones  and  missiles  of  all  kinds 
hurled  into  the  streets.  The  very  rock  on  which  the  city  stood 
shook  with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery ;  and  the  Christian  cap- 
tives, dciep  within  its  dungeons,  hailed  the  sound  as  the  promise 
of  deliverance. 

When  Hamet  el  Zegri  beheld  his  city  thus  surrounded  and 
assailed,  he  called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  cut  their  way 
through  to  its  relief  They  proceeded  stealthily  through  the 
mountains,  until  they  came  to  the  nearest  heights  above  the 
Christian  camp.  When  night  fell,  and  part  of  tje  army  was 
Blink  in  sleep,  they  descended  the  rocks,  and,  rushing  suddenly 
upon  the  weakest  part  of  the  camp,  endeavored  to  break  their 
way  through  and  gain  the  city.  The  camp  was  too  strong  to  bt 
forced;  they  were  driven  back  to  the  crags  of  the  mountains, 
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whence  they  defended  themselves  by  showering  down  darts  and 
stones  upon  their  pursuers. 

Hamet  now  lit  alarm-fires  about  the  heights;  his  standard 
was  joined  by  the  neighboring  mountaineers,  and  by  troops  from 
Malaga.  Thus  reinforced,  he  made  repeated  assaults  upon  the 
Christians,  cutting  off  all  stragglers  from  the  camp.  All  his 
attempts,  to  force  his  way  into  the  city,  however,  were  fruitloss^ ; 
many  of  his  bravest  men  were  slain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  distress  of  Bonda  increased  hourly 
The  marques  of  Cadiz,  having  possession  of  the  suburbs,  was 
enabled  to  approach  to  the  very  foot  of  the  perpendicular  pre- 
cipice rising  from  the  river,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  city  is 
built.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  a  living  fountain  of  limpid 
water,  gushing  into  a'  great  natural  basin.  A  secret  mine  led 
down  from  within  the  city  to  this  fountain,  by  several  hundred 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Hence  the  city  obtained  its  chief 
supply  of  water ;  and  these  steps  were  deeply  worn  by  the  weary 
feet  of  Christian  captives,  employed  in  this  painful  labor.  The 
marques  of  Cadiz  discovered  this  subterraneous  passage,  and  di- 
rected his  pioneers  to  countermine  in  the  side  of  the  rock ;  they 
pierced  to  the  shaft,  and,  stopping  it  up,  deprived  the  city  of  the 
benefit  of  this  precious  fountain. 

While  the  marques  was  thus  pressing  the  siege  with  the  gen 
srous  thought  of  soon  delivering  his  companions  in  arms  from 
!he  Moorish  dungeons,  far  other  were  the  feelings  of  the  alcayde, 
llamet  el  ZegrL  He  smote  his  breast  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in 
impotent  fury,  as  he  beheld  from  the  mountain  cliffs  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  Every  thunder  of  the  Christian  ordnance 
seemed  to  batter  against  his  heart.  He  saw  tower  after  tower 
tumbling  by  day.  and  various  parts  of  the  city  in  a  blaze  at  night. 
•^  They  fired   not   merely  stones  from   their   ordnance."   says   a 
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chronicler  of  the  times,  "  but  likewise  great  balls  of  iron,  cast  in 
moulds,  which  demolished  evcrj-  thing  they  struck.''  They  threw 
also  balls  of  tow,  steeped  in  pitch  and  oil  and  gunpowder,  whieli. 
when  once  on  fire,  were  not  to  be  extinguished,  and  which  set  the 
houses  in  flames.  Great  was  the  horror  of  the  inhabitants :  they 
iinew  not  where  to  fly  for  refuge :  their  houses  were  in  a  blaze,  or 
eh  altered  by  the  ordnance ;  the  streets  were  perilous  from  the 
fnlling  ruins  and  the  bounding  balls,  which  dashed  to  pieces  every 
thing  they  encountered.  At  night,  the  city  looked  like  a  fiery 
furnace;  the  cries  and  wailings  of  the  women  between  the  thunders 
of  the  ordnance,  reached  even  to  the  Moors  on  the  opposite  moun- 
tains, who  answered  them  by  yells  of  fury  and  despair. 

All  hope  of  external  succor  being  at  an  end,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ronda  were  compelled  to  capitulate.  Ferdinand  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  them  favorable  terms.  The  place  was 
capable  of  longer  resistance  ;  and  he  feared  for  the  safety  of  his 
camp,  as  the  forces  were  daily  augmenting  on  the  mountains,  and 
making  frequent  assaults.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to 
depart  with  their  eflccts,  either  to  Barbary,  Granada,  or  else 
where ;  and  those  who  chose  to  reside  in  Spain,  had  lands  assigned 
them,  and  were  indulged  in  the  practice  of  their  religion. 

No  sooner  did  the  place  surrender,  than  detachments  were 
sent  to  attack  the  Moors  who  hovered  about  the  neighboring 
mountains.  Hamet  el  Zegri,  however,  did  not  remain  to  make  a 
fruitless  battle.  He  gave  up  the  game  as  lost,  and  retreated  with 
his  Gomeres,  filled  with  grief  and  rage,  but  trusting  to  fortune  to 
give  him  future  vengeance. 

The  first  care  of  the  good  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  entering 
Ronda,  was  to  deliver  his  unfortunate  companions  in  arms  from 
the  dungeons  of  the  fortress.  What  a  difference  in  their  lookt 
from  the  time  when,  flushed  with  health  and  hope,  and  arrayed  in 
military  pomp,  they  had  sallied  forth  upon  the  mountain  foray  I 
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Many  of  them  were  almost  naked,  with  irons  at  their  ankles,  and 
beards  reaching  to  their  waists.  Their  meeting  with  the  mar.jues 
was  joyful ;  yet  it  had  the  look  of  grief,  for  their  joy  was  mingled 
with  many  bitter  recollections.  There  was  an  immense  miuibcr 
of  other  captives,  among  whom  were  several  young  men  of  noble 
families,  who,  with  filial  piety,  had  surrendered  themselve*  pris- 
oners in  place  of  their  fathers. 

The  captives  were  all  provided  with  mules,  and  sent  to  I  he 
queen  at  Cordova.  The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  melted  at  tlie 
Bight  of  the  piteous  cavalcade.  They  were  all  supplied  by  her 
with  food  and  raiment,  and  money  to  pay  their  expenses  to  their 
homes.  Their  chains  were  hung  as  pious  trophies  against  the 
exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  in  Toledo,  where 
the  Christian  traveller  may  regale  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  them 
at  this  very  day.* 

Among  the  Moorish  captives  was  a  young  infidel  maiden,  of 
great  beauty,  who  desired  to  becpme  a  Christian  and  to  remain  in 
Spain.  She  had  been  inspired  with  the  light  of  the  true  faith, 
through  the  ministry  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  captive  in 
Ronda.  He  was  anxious  to  complete  his  good  work  by  marrying 
her.  The  queen  consented  to  their  pious  wishes,  having  first 
taken  care  that  the  young  maiden  should  be  properly  purified  by 
the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism. 

"  Thus  this  pestilent  nest  of  warfare  and  infidelity,  the  oiiy  of 
Ronda,''  says  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  converted 
to  the  true  faith  by  the  thunder  of  our  artillery — an  example 
which  was  soon  followed  by  Casarabonela,  Marbella,  and  other 
towns  in  these  parts,  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of  this  expedi- 
tion no  less  than  seventy-two  places  were  rescued  from  the  vile 
sect  of  Mahomet,  and  placed  under  the  benignant  domination  of 
the  cross." 

*  Seen  by  the  anther  in  1836. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Hjw  the  people  of  Granada  invited  EI  Zagal  to  the  th.'one,  and  h}w  be 
marclied  to  the  capital. 

Ihe  people  of  Granada  were  a  versatile,  unsteady  race,  and  ex- 
ceedingly given  to  make  and  unmake  kings.  They  had,  for  a 
long  time,  vacillated  between  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  and  his 
son  Boabdil  el  Chico ;  sometimes  setting  up  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  and  sometimes  both  at  once,  according  to  the  pinch 
and  pressure  of  external  evils.  They  found,  however,  that  the 
evils  still  went  on  increasing,  in  defiance  of  every  change,  and 
were  at  their  wits'  end  to  devise  some  new  combinaiiou  or  ar- 
rangement, by  ^^hich  an  efficient  government  might  be  wrought 
out  of  two  bad  kings.  When  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  fall  of 
Ronda,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  frontier,  a  tumultuous  as- 
semblage took  place  in  one  of  the  public  squares.  As  usual,  the 
people  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  to  the  faults  of 
their  rulers ;  for  the  populace  never  imagine  that  any  part  of 
their  miseries  can  originate  with  themselves.  A  crafty  alfaqui, 
named  Alyme  Mazer,  who  had  watched  the  current  of  their  dis- 
contents, rose  and  harangued  them :  "  You  have  been  choosing 
and  changing,"  said  he,  "  between  two  monarchs — and  who  and 
what  are  they?  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  for  one  ;  a  man  worn  out  by 
age  and  iufirmities,  unable  to  sally  forth  against  the  foe    even 
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crhen  ravaging  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city :— and  Boabdil  el 
Ghico,  for  the  other;  an  apostate,  a  traitor,  a  deserter  from  hiti 
throne,  a  fugitive  among  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  a  u>an  fated 
to  misfortune,  and  proverbially  named  'the  unlucky.'  In  a  time 
of  overwhelming  war,  like  the  present,  he  only  is  fit  to  sway  a 
sceptre  who  can  wield  a  sword.  Would  you  seek  such  a  man  ? 
You  need  not  look  far.  Allah  lias  sent  such  a  one,  in  this  tim« 
of  distress,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Granada.  You  already 
know  whom  I  mean.  You  know  that  it  can  be  no  other  thai 
your  general,  the  invincible  Abdallah,  whose  surname  of  El  Zagal 
has  become  a  watchword  in  battle,  rousing  the  courage  of  the 
faithful,  and  striking  terror  into  the  unbelievers." 

The  multitude  received  the  wordri  of  the  alfaqui  with  accla- 
mations j  they  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  third  king  over 
Grranada ;  and  Abdallah  el  Zagal  being  of  the  royal  family,  and 
already  in  the  virtual  exercise  of  royal  power,  the  measure  had 
nothing  in  it  that  appeared  either  rash  or  violent.  A  deputation- 
was  therefore  sent  to  El  Zagal  at  Malaga,  inviting  him  to  repair 
to  Granada  to  receive  the  crown.  ^^ 

El  Zagal  expressed  great  surprise  and  repugnance,  when  the 
mission  was  announced  to  him  ;  and  nothing  but  his  patrtotic 
zeal  for  the  public  safety,  and  his  fraternal  eagerness  to  relieve 
the  aged  Abul  Hassan  from  the  cares  of  government,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  offer.  Leaving,  therefore,  Reduax  Vane 
gas,  one  of  the  bravest  Moorish  generals,  in  command  of  Malaga 
he  departed  for  Granada,  attended  by  three  hundred  trusty 
cavaliers. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
broth sr.  Unable  any  longer  to  buffet  with  the  storms  of  the 
times,  his  only  solicitude  was  to  seek  some  safe  and  quiet  harbor 
of  repose.  In  one  of  the  deep  valleys  -w^iiieh  indent  the  Medtior- 
rancan  coast,  and  which  are  shut  up  on  the  land  side  by  stupeu- 
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dous  mcun  tains,  stood  the  little  city  of  Almunecar  The  \  alley 
was  watered  by  the  limpid  river  Frio,  and  abounded  with  fruits, 
witli  grain  and  pasturage.  The  city  wis  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  garrison  and  alcayde  were  devoted  to  the  old  monarch.  This 
waa  the  place  chosen  by  Muley  Abnl  Hassan  for  his  asylum.- 
His  first  care  was  to  send  thither  all  his  treasures  ;  his  next  care 
was  to  take  refuge  there  himself;  his  third,  that  his  sultana 
Zoraya,  and  their  two  sons,  should  follow  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Muley  Abdallah  el  Zagal  pursued  his 
journey  towards  the  capital,  attended  by  his  three  hundred  cava- 
liers. The  road  from  Malaga  to  G-ranada  winds  close  by  Alhama, 
and  is  dominated  by  that  lofty  fortress.  This  had  been  a  most 
perilous  pass  for  the  Moors,  during  the  time  that  Alhama  was 
commanded  by  the  count  de  Tendilla:  not  a  traveller  could 
escape  his  eagle  eye,  and  his  garrison  was  ever  ready  for  a  sally. 
The  count  de  Tendilla,  however,  had  been  relieved  from  this 
arduous  post,  and  it  had  been  given  in  charge  to  Don  Gutiere  de 
Padilla,  clavero,  or  treasurer  of  the  order  of  Calatrava  ;  an  easy, 
indulgent  man,  who  had  with  him  three  hundred  gallant  knights 
of  his  order,  besides  other  mercenary  troops.  The  garrison  had 
fallen  off  in  discipline ;  the  cavaliers  were  hardy  in  fight  and  dar- 
ing in  foray,  but  confident  in  themselves  and  negligent  of  proper 
precautions.  Just  before  the  journey  of  El  Zagal,  a  number  of 
these  cavaliers,  with  several  soldiers  of  fortune  of  the  garrison,  in 
all  -about  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  had  sallied  forth  to 
harass  the  Moorish  country  during  its  present  distracted  state, 
»nd,  having  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Mountains^  were  returning  to  Alhama  in  gay  spirits  and  laden 
with  booty. 

As  El  Zagal  passed  through  the  neighborhood  of  Alhama,  he 
recollected  the  ancient  perils  of  the  road,  and  sent  light  cerradorB 
in  a<lvance,  to  inspect  each  rock  and  ravine  where  a  fop  might 
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lurk  in  ambush.  One  of  these  scouts,  overlooking  a  narrow  -val 
ley  which  opened  upon  the  road,  descried  a  troop  of  horsemen 
on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream.  They  were  dismounted,  and  had 
taken  the  bridles  from  their  steeds,  that  they  might  crop  the 
fresh  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  horsemen  were  scf  t- 
tered  about,  some  reposing  in  the  shades  of  rocks  and  Iroos, 
others  gambling  for  the  spoil  they  had  taken  :  not  a  sentinel  was 
posted  to  keep  guard ;  every  thing  showed  the  perfect  security  oJ 
men  who  consider  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

These  careless  cavaliers  were  in  fact  the  knights  of  Calatravs 
returning  from  their  foray.  A  part  of  their  force  had  passed  on 
with  the  cavalgada ;  ninety  of  the  principal  cavaliers  had  halieS 
to  refresh  themselves  in  this  valley.  El  Zagal  smiled  with  fero- 
cious joy,  when  he  heard  of  their  negligent  security.  "  Here 
will  be  trophies,"  said  he,  "  to  grace  our  entrance  into  Granada  " 

Approaching  the  valley  with  cautious  silence,  he  wheeled  into 
it  at  full  speed  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians so  suddenly,  that  they  had  not  time  to  put  the  bridles  upon 
their  horses,  or  even  to  leap  into  the  saddles.  They  made  a  con- 
fused  but  valiant  defence,  fighting  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
rugged  bed  of  the  river.  Their  defence  was  useless  ;  seventy- 
nine  were  slain,  and  the  remaining  eleven  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  party  of  the  Moors  galloped  in  pursuit  of  the  cavalgada 
they  soon  overtook  it,  winding  slowly  up  a  hill.  The  horsemen 
who  conveyed  it,  perceiving  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  made  their 
escape,  and  left  the  spoil  to  be  retaken  by  the  Moors.  El  Zagal 
gathered  together  his  captives  and  his  booty,  and  proceeded,  elate 
with  success,  to  Granada. 

He  paused  before  the  gate  of  Elvira,  for  as  yet  he  had  not 
been  proclaimed  king.  This  ceremony  was  immediately  per- 
formed ;  for  the  fame  of  his  recent  exploit  had  preceded  him,  and 
intoxicated  the   mind.s  of  the  giddy  populace.      He  entered  Gra- 
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nada  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  The  eleven  captive  knights  of  Cala- 
trava  walked  in  front :  next  were  paraded  the  ninety  captured 
steeds,  bearing  the  armor  and  weapons  of  their  late  owners,  and 
led  by  as  many  mounted  Moors  ;  then  came  seventy  Moorish 
lnr^emen,  with  as  many  Christian  heads  hanging  at  their  saddle- 
bows :  Muley  Abdallah  followed,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished cavaliers  splendidly  attired ;  and  the  pageant  was 
oloscd  by  a  long  cavalgada  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  other 
booty  recovered  from  the  Christians." 

The  populace  gazed  with  almost  savage  triumph  at  these 
captive  cavaliers  and  the  gory  heads  of  their  companions,  know- 
ing them  to  have  been  part  of  the  formidable  garrison  of  Alhama, 
so  long  the  scourge  of  Granada  and  the  terror  of  the  vega.  They 
hailed  this  petty  triumph  as  an  auspicious  opening  of  the  reign 
of  their  new  monarch ;  for  several  days,  the  names  of  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  never  mentioned  but 
with  contempt,  and  the  whole  city  resounded  with  the  praises  of 
El  Zagal,  or  the  valiant. 

*  Zniita,  lib.  20,  c.  62     Bfariuu,  Hist,  de  EspaEa     Abarca,  Ansles  ds 
Aragon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXJl. 

Bow  the  Count  de  Cabra  attempted  to  capture  another  King,  and  how  bs 
fared  in  his  attempt. 

The  elevation  of  a  bold  and  active  veteran  to  the  throne  of  Gra- 
nada, in  place  of  its  late  bedridden  king,  made  an  important  dif- 
ference in  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  called  for  some  blow  that 
should  dash  the  confidence  of  the  Moors  in  their  new  monarch, 
and  animate  the  Christians  to  fresh  exertions. 

Don  Diego  de  Cordova,  the  brave  count  de  Cabra,  was  at  this 
time  in  his  castle  of  Vaena,  where  he  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
frontier.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  he  grieved 
that  the  summer  should  pass  away  without  an  inroad  into  the 
country  of  the  foe.  He  sent  out  his  scouts  on  the  prowl,  and 
they  brought  him  word  that  the  important  post  of  Moclin  was 
but  weakly  garrisoned.  This  was  a  castellated  town,  strongly 
situated  upon  a  high  mountain,  partly  surrounded  by  thick 
forests,  and  partly  girdled  by  a  river.  It  defended  one  of  the 
rugged  and  solitary  passes,  by  which  the  Christians  were  wont  to 
make  their  inroads  ;  insomuch  that  the  Moors,  in  their  figurative 
way,  denominated  it  the  shield  of  Granada. 

The  count  de  Cabra  sent  word  to  the  monarchs  of  the  fceblu 
state  of  the  garrison,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  by  a  secret 
and  rapid  expedition,  the  place  might  be  surprised.  King  Ferdi- 
oand  asked  the  advice  of  his  .couDgellors.     Some  cautioned  huu 
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against  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  count,  and  his  heodless- 
Qess  of  danger  ;  Moclin,  they  observed,  was  near  to  Granada,_and 
might  be  promptly  reinforced.  The  opinion  of  the  count,  how- 
ever, prevailed  ;  the  king  considering  him  almost  infallible,  in 
matters  of  border  warfare,  since  his  capture  of  Boabdil  el  Ghico. 

The  king  depar.ted;  therefore,  from  Cordova,  and  took  post  at 
Alcala  la  Real,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  to  Moclin.  The 
lucen,  also,  proceeded  to  Vaena,  accompanied  by  her  children, 
prince  Juan  and  the  princess  Isabella,  and  her  great  counsellol 
in  all  matters,  public  and  private,  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  ven- 
erable grand  cardinal  of  Spain. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  loyal 
count  de  Cabra,  when  he  saw  this  stately  train  winding  along  the 
dreary  mountain  roads,  and  entering  the  gates  of  Vaena.  He 
received  his  royal  guests  with  all  due  ceremony,  and  lodged  them 
in  the  best  apartments  that  the  warrior  castle  aiForded. 

King  Ferdinand  had  concerted  a  wary  plan,  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  The  count  de  Cabra  and  Don  Martin 
A.lonzo  de  Montemayor  were  to  set  forth  with  their  troops,  so  as 
to  reach  Moclin  by  a  certain  hour,  and  to  intercept  all  who  should 
attempt  to  enter,  or  should  sally  from  the  town.  The  master  of 
Calatrava,  the  troops  of  the  grand  cardinal,  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Buendia,  and  the  forces  of  the  bishop  of  Jaen,  led  by 
that  belligerent  prelate,  amounting  in  all  to  four  thousand  horse 
and  six  thousand  foot,  were  to  set  off  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
the  count  de  Cabra,  so  as  to  surround  the  town.  The  king  was 
to  follow  with  his  whole  force,  and  encamp  before  the  place 

And  here  the  worthy  padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  breaks 
forth  into  a  triumphant  eulogy  of  the  pious  prelates,  who  thus 
mingled  personally  in  these  scenes  of  warfare.  As  this  was  a 
holy  crusade,  (says  he,)  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  tho 
faith  and  the  glory  of  the  church,  so  was  it  always  countenanced 
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ivnd  upheld  by  saintly  men  :  for  the  victories  of  their  most  Oath- 
oHc  majesties  were  not  followed,  like  those  of  mere  worldly  sove- 
reigns, by  erecting  castles  and  towers,  and  appointing  alcaydes 
and  garrisons;  but  by  the  founding  of  convents  and  cathedrals, 
and  the  establishment  of  wealthy  bishoprics.  Wherefore  their 
ii'iijesties  were  always  surrounded,  in  court  or  camp,  in  the  cabi- 
net or  in  the  field,  by  a  crowd  of  ghostly  advisers,  inspiriting 
them  to  the  prosecution  of  this  most  righteous  war.  Nay;  the 
holy  Kien  of  the  church  did  not  scruple,  at  times,  to  buckle  on 
the  cuirass  over  the  cassock,  to  exchange  the  crosiar  for  the  lance, ' 
and  thus,  with  corporal  hands  and  temporal  weapons,  to  fighf  the 
good  fight  of  the  faith. 

But  to  return  from  this  rhapsody  of  the  worthy  friar.  The 
Count  de  Cabra,  being  instructed  in  the  complicated  arrangements 
of  the  king,  marched  forth  at  midnight  to  execute  them  punctu- 
ally. He  led  his  troops  by  the  little  river  that  winds  below 
Vaena,  and  so  up  to  the  wild  defiles  of  the  mountains,  marching 
all  night,  and  stopping  only  in  the  heat  of  the  following  day,  to 
repose  under  the  shadowy  clifis  of  a  deep  barranca,  calculating  tc 
arrive  at  Moclin  exactly  in  time  to  co-operate  with  the  other  forces 

The  troops  had  scarcely  stretched  themselves  on  the  earth  tc 
take  repose,  when  a  scout  arrived,  bringing  word  that  El  Zaga! 
had  suddenly  sallied  out  of  Granada  with  a  strong  force,  and  had 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Moclin.  It  was  plain  that  the  wary 
Moor  had  received  information  of  the  intended  attack.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  idea  that  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
count  de  Cabra.  He  had  capturod  one  king — here  was  a  hit 
opportunity  to  secure  another.  What  a  prisoner  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  his  royal  mistress  !  Fired  with  the  thoughts,  the  good 
count  forgot  all  the  arrangements  of  the  king ;  or  rather,  blinded 
by  former  success,  he  trusted  every  thing  to  courage  and  fortune, 
and  thought  that,  by  one  bold  swoop,  he  might  again  bear  pfi'  the 
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royal  prize,  and  wear  his  laurels  without  oomjetition.*  His  oiily 
fear  was  that  the  master  of  Calatrava,  and  the;  belligercLt  bisiiop 
might  come  up  in  time  to  share  the  glory  of  the  victory  sc 
ordering  every  one  to  horse,  this  hot-spirited  cavalier  pushed  on  for 
Mocliu  without  allowing  his  troops  the  necessary  time  for  repose. 
The  evening  cbsed,  as  the  count  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Moclin.  It  was  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  a  bright  and  cloud 
1  jss  night.  The  count  was  marching  through  one  of  those  deep 
Valleys  or  ravines,  worn  in  the  Spanish  mountains  by  the  brief 
but  tremendous  torrents  which  prevail  during  the  autumnal  rains. 
It  was  walled  on  each  side  by  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular 
cliifs,  but  great  masses  of  moonlight  were  thrown  into  the  bottom 
of  the  glen,  glittering  on  the  armor  of  the  shining  squadrons,  as 
they  silently  passed  through  it.  Suddenly  the  war-cry  of  the 
Moors  rose  in  various  parts  of  the  valley ;  "  El  Zagal !  El  Za- 
gal !"  was  shouted  from  every  cliff,  accompanied  by  showers  of 
missiles,  that  struck  down  several  of  the  Christian  warriors.  The 
count  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
every  cliff  glistening  with  Moorish  soldiery.  The  deadly  shower 
fell  thickly  round  him,  and  the  shining  armor  of  his  followers 
made  them  fair  objects  for  the  aim  of  the  enemy.  The  count 
saw  his  brother  Gonzalo  struck  dead  by  his  side ;  his  own 
horse  sank  under  him,  pierced  by  four  Moorish  lances :  and  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  hand  from  an  arquebuss.  He  remem- 
bered the  horrible  massacre  of  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  and 
feared  a  similar  catastrophe.  There  was  no  time  to  pause.  His 
brother's  horse,  freed  from  his  slaughtered  rider,  was  running  al 
large ;  seizing  the  reins,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle,  called  upon 
his  men  to  follow  him,  and  wheeling  round,  retreated  out  of  the 
fatal  valley. 

*  Mariana,  lit)  25,  c.  17.     Abaroa,  Zurila,  Sui. 
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The  Moors,  rushing  down  from  the  heights,  pursued  the  re- 
trtating  Christians.  The  chase  endured  for  a  league,  but  it  was 
a  league  of  rough  and  broken  road,  where  the  Christians  had  to 
turn  and  fight  at  almost  every  step.  In  these  short  but  fierce 
aombats,  the  enemy  lost  many  cavaliers  of  note ;  but  the  loss  of 
the  Christians  was  infinitely  more  grievous,  comprising  numbers 
of  the  noblest  warriors  of  Vaena  and  its  vicinity.  Many  of  the 
Christians,  disabled  by  wounds  or  exhausted  by  fatigue,  turned 
aside  and  endeavored  to  conceal  themselves  among  rocks  and 
thickets,  but  nevor  more  rejoined  their  companions,  being  slain  or 
captured  by  the  Moors,  or  perisliing  in  their  wretched  retreats. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops,  led  by  the  master  of  Calatrava  and 
the  bishop  of  Jaen,  put  an  end  to  the  rout.  El  Zagal  contented 
himself  with  the  laurels  he  had  gained,  and,  ordering  the  trum- 
pets to  call  oS  his  men  from  the  pursuit,  returned  in  great  tri- 
umph to  Moclin.* 

Queen  Isabella  was  at  Vaena,  awaiting  with  great  anxiety  the 
result  of  the  expedition.  She  was  in  a  stately  apartment  of  the 
castle,  looking  towards  the  road  that  winds  through  the  moun- 
tains from  Moclin,  and  regarding  the  watchtowers  on  the  neigh- 
boring heights,  in  hopes  of  favorable  signals.  The  prince  and 
princess,  her  children,  were  with  her,  and  her  venerable  counsellor 
the  grand  cardinal.  All  shared  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment. 
At  length  couriers  were  seen  riding  toward  the  town  They 
entered  its  gates,  but  before  they  reached  the  castle,  the  nature 
of  their  tidings  was  known  to  the  queen,  by  the  shrieks  and  wai. 
ings  from  the  streets  below.  The  messengers  weie  soon  followed 
by  wounded  fugitives,  hastening  home  to  be  relieved,  or  to  die 
among,  their  friends  and  families.  The  whole  town  resounded 
with  lamentations  ;  for  it  had  lost  the  flower  of  its  youth,  and  its 

*  Zurita.  lib.  20,  c.  4.    Pulsar,  Cronlai, 
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bravest  warriors.     Isabella  was  a  woman  of  courageous  souil,  but 

ber  feelings  were  overpowered  by  spectacles  of  woe  on  every  side 
her  maternal  Iieart  mourned  over  the  death  Of  so  many  loyal  sub- 
jects, who  shortly  before  had  rallied  round  her  -jFith  devoted 
affection  ;  and,  losing  her  usual  self-command,  she  sank  into  deep 
despondency. 

tu  this  gloomy  state  of  mind,  a  thousand  apprehensions 
crowded  upon  her.  She  dreaded  the  confidence  which  this  suc- 
cess would  impart  to  the  Moors ;  she  feared  also  for  the  important 
fortress  of  Alhama,  the  garrison .  of  which  had  not  been  rein- 
forced, since  its  foraging  party  had  been  cut  off  by  this  same  El 
Zagal.  On  every  side  she  saw  danger  and  disaster,  and  feared 
that  a  general  reverse  was  about  to  attend  the  Castilian  arms. 

The  grand  cardinal  comforted  her  with  both  spiritual  and 
worldly  counsel.  He  told  her  to  recollect  that  no  country  was 
ever  conquered  without  occasional  rjpverses  to  the  conquerors , 
that  the  Moors  were  a  warlike  people,  fortified  in  a  rough  and 
mountainous  country,  where  they  never  could  be  conquered  by 
her  ancestors, — and  that  in  fact  her  armies  had  already,  in  three 
years,  taken  more  cities  than  those  of  any  of  her  predecessors 
had  been  able  to  do  in  twelve.  He  concluded  by  offering  to  take 
the  field  himself,  with  three  thousand  cavalry,  his  own  re- 
tainers, paid  and  maintained  by  himself,  and  either  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  Alhama,  or  undertake  any  other  expedition  her  majesty 
might  command.  The  discreet  words  of  the  cardinal  soothed  the 
spirit  of  the  queen,  who  always  looked  to  him  for  consolation ; 
and  she  soon  recovered  her  usual  equanimity. 

Some  of  the  counsell  )rs  of  Isabella,  of  that  politic  class  who 
seek  to  rise  by  the  faults  of  others,  were  loud  in  their  censures  of 
the  rashn<9ss  of  the  count.  The  queen  defended  him  with  prompt 
generosity.  "  The  enterprise,"  said  she,  "  was  rash,  but  not  more 
raah  than  that  of  Lucena,  which  was  crowned  with  success,  and 
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which  we  ha^e  all  applauded  as  the  height  of  heroism  Had  the 
oount  de  Cabra  succeeded  in  capturing  the  unclsj  as  ho  did  the 
nephew,  who  is  there  that  would  not  have  praised  him  to  the 
skies  V 

The  magnanimous  words  of  the  queen  put  a  stop  to  all  iuvid 
ious  remarks  in  her  presence ;  but  certain  of  the  courtiers,  who 
had  envied  the  count  the  glory  gained  by  his  former  achieve- 
ments, continued  to  magnify,  among  themselves,  his  present  im- 
prudence ;  and  we  are  told  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  that  they 
sneeringly  gave  the  worthy  cavalier  the  appellation  of  count  de 
Cabra.  the  king-catcher. 

Ferdinand  had  reached  the  place  on  the  frpntier  called  the 
Fountain  of  the  King,  within  three  leagues  of  Moclin,  when  he 
heard  of  the  late  disaster.  He  greatly  lamented  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  count,  but  forbore  to  express  himself  with  severity, 
for  he  knew  the  value  of  that  loyal  and  valiant  cavalier.*  Ho 
hold  a  council  of  war,  to  determine  what  course  was  to  be  pur- 
sued. Some  of  his  cavaliers  advised  him  to  abandon  the  attempt 
upon  Moclin,  the  place  being  strongly  reinforced,  and  the  enemy 
inspirited  by  his  recent  victory.  Certain  old  Spanish  hidalgos 
reminded  him  that  he  had  but  few  Castilian  troops  in  his  army, 
without  which  stanch  soldiery  his  predecessors  never  presumed 
to  enter  the  Moorish  territory ;  while  others  remonstrated  that  it 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  king  to  retire  from  an  enter- 
prise, on  account  of  the  defeat  of  a  single  cavalier  and  his  re- 
tainers. In  this  way  the  king  was  distracted  by  a  multitude  of 
counsellors,  when  fortunately  a  letter  from  the  queen  put  an  end 
to  his  perplexities.  Proceed  we,  in  the  next  o!\iapter,  to  relate 
what  was  the  purport  of  that  letter. 

•  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragron. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Expedition  against  the  Castlea  of  Cambil  and  Albahar. 

'■  Eappx  are  those  princes,"  exclaims  the  worthy  padre  Fraj 
Antonio  Agapida,  "  who  have  women  and  priests  to  advise  tUera, 
for  131  these  dwelleth  the  spirit  of  counsel."  While  Ferdinand 
and  his  captains  were  confounding  each  other  in  their  delibera- 
tions at  the  Fountain  of  the  King,  a  quiet  but  deep  little  council 
of  war  was  held  in  the  state  apartment  of  the  old  castle  of  Vaena, 
between  queen  Isabella,  the  venerable  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men- 
doza,  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  Don  Garcia  Osorio,  the  belli- 
gerent bishop  of  Jaen.  This  last  worthy  prelate,  who  had  ex- 
ehanged  his  mitre  for  a  helm,  no  sooner  beheld  the  defeat  of  the 
enterprise  against  Moclin,  than  he  turned  the  reins  of  his  sleek, 
stall-fed  steed,  and  hastened  back  to  Vaena,  full  of  a  project  for 
the  employment  of  the  army,  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  own  diocese.  He  knew  that  the  actions  of  the 
king  were  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  queen,  and  that  the 
queen  always  inclined  a  listening  ear  to  the  counsels  of  saintly 
men :  he  laid  his  plans,  therefore,  vith  the  customary  wisdom  of 
nis  cloth,  to  turn  the  ideas  of  the  queen  into  the  proper  channel ; 
and  this  was  the  purport  of  the  worthy  bishop's  suggestions. 

The  bishopric  of  Jaen  had  for  a  long  time  been  harassed  by 
two  Moorish  castles,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  all  that  part  of  the 
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country  They  were  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kiug 
dom  of  Granada,  about  four  leagues  from  Jaen,  in  a  deep, 
narrow,  and  rugged  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 
Through  this  valley  runs  the  Rio  Frio,  (or  Cold  river,)  in  a  deep 
channel,  worn  between  high  precipitous  banks.  On  each  side  of 
the  stream  rise  two  vast  rooks,  nearly  perpendicular,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other  ;  blocking  up  the  gorge  of  the  valley, 
On  the  summits  of  these  rocks  stood  the  two  formidable  castles, 
Cambil  and  Albahar,  fortified  with  battlements  and  towers  of 
great  height  and  thickness.  They  were  connected  together  by  a 
bridge,  thrown  from  rock  to  rock  across  the  river.  The  road, 
which  passed  through  the  valley,  traversed  this  bridge,  and  was 
completely  commanded  by  these  castles.  They  stood  like  two 
giants  of  romance,  guarding  the  pass,  and  dominating  the  valley. 

The  kings  of  Granada,  knowing  the  importance  of  these  cas- 
tles, kept  them  always  well  garrisoned,  and  victualled  to  stand  a 
siege,  with  fleet  steeds  and  hard  riders,  to  forage  the  country  of 
the  Christians.  The  warlike  race  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  troops 
of  the  royal  household,  and  others  of  the  choicest  chivalry  of  Gra- 
nada, made  them  their  strongholds,  or  posts  of  arms,  whence  to 
Bally  forth  on  those  predatory  and  roving  enterprises,  in  which 
they  delighted.  As  the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Jaen  lay  imme- 
diately at  hand,  it  suffered  more  peculiarly  f]a)m  these  marauders. 
They  drove  off  the  fat  beeves  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  from  the 
pastures,  and  swept  the  laborers  from  the  field ;  they  scoured  the 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  Jaen,  so  that  the  citizens  ccmld  not 
venture  from  their  walls,  without  the  risk  of  being  borne  off  c»p- 
tive  to  the  dungeons  of  these  castles. 

The  worthy  bishop,  like  a  good  pastor,  beheld  with  grief  ol 
heart  his  fat  bishopric  daily  waxing  leaner  and  leaner,  »nd 
poorer. and  poorer  ;  and  his  holy  ire  was  kindled  at  the  thoughts 
that  the  po.ssessious  of  the  church  should  thus  be  at  the  mercy  of 
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a  crew  of  infidels.  It  was  the  urgent  counsel  of  the  biehopi 
therefore,  that  the  military  force,  thus  providentially  assembled 
in  the  neighborhood,  since  it  was  apparently  foiled  iL  its  attempt 
upon  Moclin,  should  be  turned  against  these  insolent  castles,  and 
the  country  delivered  from  their  domination.  The  grand  cardinal 
supported  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop,  and  declared  that  he  had 
long  meditated  the  policy  of  a  measure  of  the  kind.  Their  united 
opinions  found  favor  with  the  queen,  and  she  dispatched  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  king.  It  came  just  in  time  to  relieve  him 
from  the  distraction  of  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  he  imme- 
diately undertook  the  reduction  of  those  castles. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  accordingly  sent  in  advance,  with 
two  thousand  horse,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  garrisons,  and  pre- 
vent all  entrance  or  exit,  until  the  king  should  arrive  with  the 
main  army  and  the  battering  artillery.  The  queen,  to,  be  near  at 
hand  in  case  of  need,  moved  her  quarters  to  the  city  of  Jaen, 
where  she  was  received  with  martial  honors  by  the  belligerent 
bishop,  who  had  buckled  on  his  cuirass  and  girded  on  his  sword, 
to  fight  in  the  cause  of  his  dioeese. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  arrived  in  the  valley, 
and  completely  shut  up  the  Moors  within  their  walls.  The  cas- 
tles were  under  the  command  of  Mahomet  Lentin  Ben  Usef,  an 
Abenoerrage,  and  qpe  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Granada.  In 
his  garrisons  were  many  troops  of  the  fierce  African  tribe  of  Go- 
mer«s.  Mahomet  Lentin,  confident  in  the  strength  sf  his  for- 
tresses, smiled  as  he  looked  down  from  his  battlements  upon  the 
Christian  cavalry,  perplexed  in  the  rough  and  narrow  valley  He 
sent  forth  skirmishing  parties  to  harass  them,  and  there  were 
many  sharp  combats  between  small  parties  and  single  knights ; 
but  the  Moors  were  driven  back  to  their  castles,  and  all  attempts 
to  send  intelligence  of  their  situation  to  Granada,  w  jre  frustrated 
by  the  vigilance  i)f  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 
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At  length  the  legions  of  the  royal  army  came  ponring,  with 
rounting  trumpet  and  fluttering  banner,  along  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  They  halted  before  the  castles,  but  the  king  couW 
not  find  room  in  the  narrow  and  rugged  valley  to  form  his  camp ; 
he  had  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  which  were  posted  on  differ- 
ent heights  ;  and  his  tents  whitened  the  sides  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  When  the  encampment  was  formed,  the  army  remained 
gazing  idly  at  the  castles.  The  artillery  was  upwards  of  four 
leagues  in  the  rear,  and  without  artillery  all  attack  would  ba 
in  vain. 

The  alcayde  Mahomet  Lentin  knew  the  nature  of  the  road  by 
which  the  artillery  had  to  be  brought.  It  was  merely  a  narrow 
and  rugged  path,  at  times  scaling  almost  perpendicular  crags  and 
precipices,  up  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  wheel  carriages 
to  pass  ;  neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  man  or  beast  to  draw  up 
the  lombards,  and  other  ponderous  ordnance.  He  felt  assured, 
therefore,  that  they  never  could  be  brought  to  the  camp ;  and, 
without  their  aid,  what  could  the  Christians  effect  against  hia 
rock-built  castles  ?  He  scoffed  at  them,  therefore,  as  he  saw  their 
tents  by  day  and  their  fires  by  night  covering  the  surrounding 
heights.  "  Let  them  linger  here  a  little  while  longer,"  said  he, 
"and  the  autumnal  torrents  will  wash  them  from  the  mountains." 

While  the  alcayde  was  thus  closely  mewed  up  within  hia 
walls,  and  the  Christians  remained  inactive  in  their  camp,  he  no- 
ticed, one  calm  autumnal  day,  the  sound  of  implements  of  labor 
echoing  among  the  mountains,  and  now  and  then  the  crash  of  « 
falling  tree,  or  a  thundering  report,  as  if  some  rock  had  been  heaved 
from  its  bed  and  hurled  into  the  valley.  The  alcayde  was  on  the 
oattlements  of  his  castle,  surrounded  by  his  knights.  "  Me 
:hinks,"  said  he,  "these  Christians  are  making  war  upon  the 
rocks  and  trees  of  the  mountains,  since  they  find  our  caslleri  ud 
assailable." 
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The  souuds  did  not  cease  cveu  during  the  night ;  every  now 
and  then,  tho  Mooi-ish  seutinel,  as  he  paced  the  b.ittlements, 
heard  some  crash  echoing  among  'he  heights.  The  return  of  daj 
explained  the  mystery.  Scarcely  did  tho  suu  shine  against  the 
;>ummits  oi'  the  mountains,  than  shouts  burst  from  the  clifis  oppo- 
site to  the  castles,  and  were  answered  from  the  camp,  with  joyful 
Sdund  of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets. 

The  astonished  Moors  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  beheld,  as  it 
were,  a  torrent  of  war  breaking  out  of  a  narrow  defile.  There 
was  a  multitude  of  men.  with  pickaxes,  spades,  and  bars  of  iron, 
clearing  away  every  obstacle ;  while  behind  them  slowly  moved 
along  great  teams  of  oxen,  dragging  heavy  ordnance,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  battering  artillery. 

"  What  cannot  women  and  priests  cflFect,  when  they  unite  in 
council  ?"  exclaims  again  the  worthy  Antonio  Agapida.  The 
queen  had  held  another  consultation  with  the  grand  cardinal  and 
the  belligerent  bishop  of  Jaen.  It  was  clear  that  the  heavy  ord- 
nance could  never  be  conveyed  to  the  camp  by  the  regular  road 
of  the  country ;  and  without  battering  artillery,  nothing  could  be 
effected.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by  the  zealous  bishop,  that 
another  road  might  be  opened,  through  a  more  practicable  part 
of  the  mountains.  It  would  be  an  undertaking  extravagant  and 
chimerical,  with  ordinary  means  ;  and,  therefore,  unlooked  for  by 
the  enemy :  but  what  could  not  kings  effect,  who  had  treasures 
and  armies  at  command  ? 

The  project  struck  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  qiieen.  Six 
thousand  men,  with  pickaxes,  crowbars,  and  every  other  neces- 
sary implement,  were  set  to  work  day  and  night,  to  break  a 
road  through  the  very  centre  of  the  mountains.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  for  it  was  rumored  that  El  Zagal  was  about  to  march 
with  a  mighty  host  to  .the  relief  of  the  castles.  The  bustling 
bishop  o'  Jaen  acted  ae  pioneer,  to  nuirk  the  route  and  superin 
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tend  the  laborers ;  and  the  grand  cardinal  took  care  that  the 
work  should  never  languish  through  lack  of  means.* 

"  When  kingd'  treasures,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  are 
dispensed  by  priestly  hands,  there  is  no  stint,  as  the  glorious  an- 
nals of  Spain  bear  witness.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  ghostly 
men,  it  seemed  as  if  miracles  were  effected.  Almost  an  entire 
mountain  was  levelled,  valleys  were  filled  up,  trees  hewn  dowU; 
rocks  broken  and  overturned  ;  in  short,  all  the  obstacles  which  na- 
ture had  headed  around,  entirely  and  promptly  vanished.  In  lit- 
tle more  than  twelve  days,  this  gigantic  work  was  effected,  and 
the  ordnance  dragged  to  the  camp,  to  the  great  triumph  of  the 
Christians  and  confusion  of  the  Moors,  f 

No  sooner  was  the  heavy  artillery  arrived,  than  it  was 
mounted,  in  all  haste,  upon  the  neighboring  heights :  Francisco 
Ramirez  de  Madrid,  the  first  engineer  in  Spain,  superintended 
the  batteries,  and  soon  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  castles. 

When  the  alcayde,  Mahomet  Lentin,  found  his  towers  tuui 
bling  about  him,  and  his  bravest  men  dashed  from  the  walls, 
without  the  power  of  inflicting  a  wound  upon  the  foe,  his  hauglity 
spirit  was  giieatly  exasperated.  "  Of  what  avail,"  said  he.  bitter 
ly,  "is  all  the  prowess  of  knighthood  against  these  cowardly 
engines  that  murder  from  afar  V' 

For  a  whole  day,  a  tremendous  fire  kept  thundering  upon  the 
castle  of  Albahar.  The  lombards  discharged  large  stones,  which 
demolished  two  of  the  towers,  and  all  the  battlements  which 
guarded  the  portal.  If  any  Moors  attempted  to  defend  the  walls 
or  repair  the  breaches,  they  were  shot  down  by  ribadoquines,  and 
other  small  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Christian  soldiery  issued 
from  the  -samp,  under  cover  of  this  fire ;  and,  approaching  thti 

*  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  lib  20,  c.  64.     Pulgar.  part  3,  cap  C-^ 
t  Idem. 
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castles,  discharged  flights  of  arrows  and  stones  through  the  opoD 
ings  made  by  the  ordnanee. 

At  length,  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion,  Francisco  Haiui- 
rcz  elevated  some  of  the  heaviest  artillery  on  a  mount  that  rose 
in  form  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  on  the  side  of  the  river  near  to 
Albahar,  and  commanded  both  castles.  This  was  an  operation  of 
great  skill  and  excessive  labor,  but  it  was  repaid  by  complete  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  Moors  did  not  dare  to  wait  until  this  terrible  bat- 
tery should  discharge  its  fury.  Satisfied  that  all  further  resist- 
ance was  vain,  the  valiant  alcayde  made  signal  for  a  parley.  The 
articles  of  capitulation  were  soon  arranged.  The  alcayde  and 
his  garrisons  were  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  the  city  of 
Granada,  and  the  castles  were  delivered  into  the  possession  of 
king  Ferdinand,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  qf  St.  Matthew,  in  the 
month  of  September.  They  were  immediately  repaired,  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  delivered  in  charge  to  the  city  of  Jaen. 

The  effects  of  this  triumph  were  immediately  apparent. 
Quiet  and  security  once  more  settled  upon  the  bishopric.  The 
husbandmen  tilled  their  fields  in  peace,  the  herds  and  flocks  fat- 
tened unmolested  in  the  pastures,  and  the  vineyards  yielded  cor- 
pulent skinsful  of  rosy  wine.  The  good  bishop  enjoyed,  in  the 
gratitude  of  his  people,  the  approbation  of  his  conscience,  the  in- 
crease of  his  revenues,  and  the  abundance  of  his  table,  a  reward 
for  all  his  toils  and  perils.  "  This  glorious  victory,"  exclaims 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  achieved  by  such  extraordinary  man- 
bgement  and  infinite  labor,  is  a  shining  example  of  what  a  bishop 
can  cflect,  for  the  promotion  of  the  faith  and  the  goci  of  bis 
diocese." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Enterprise  of  the  knights  of  Calatrava  against  ^alea. 

WniLE  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  northern  frontier  oi 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  important  fortress  of  Alhama  was 
neglected,  and  its  commander,  Don  Gutierc  de  Padilla,  clavero  of 
Calatrava,  reduced  to  great  perplexity.  The  remnant  of  the  for- 
aging party,  which  had  been  surprised  and  massacred  by  El  Za- 
gal  when  on  his  way  to  Granada  to  receive  the  crown,  had  re- 
turned in  confusion  and  dismay  to  the  fortress.  They  could  only 
speak  of  their  own  disgrace,  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  caval- 
gada  and  fly,  pursued  by  a  superior  force :  of  the  flower  of  their 
party,  the  gallant  knights  of  Calatrava,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  the  valley,  they  knew  nothing.  A  few  days  cleared  up  the 
mystery  of  their  fate :  tidings  were  brought  that  their  bloody 
beads  had  been  borne  in  triumph  into  Granada.  The  surviving 
knights  of  Calatrava,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison,  burned 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  comrades,  and  to  wipe  out  the  stig- 
ma of  this  defeat ;  but  the  clavero  had  been  rendered  cautious  by 
disaster, — he  resisted  all  their  entreaties  for  a  foray.  His  garri- 
son was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  bravest  men ;  the 
vega  was  patrolled  by  numerous  and  powerful  squadrons,  sent 
forrli  bv  Bl  Zagal ;  above  all,  the  movements  of  the  garrison  were 
watched  by  the  warriors  of  Zalea,  a  strong  town,  only  two  1  sagucn 
diHtant,  on  the  road  towards  Loxa.     This  place  was  a  continua) 
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ohecij  upon  Alhaiua,  when  in  its  most  powerful  statu,  placing  am- 
buscades to  entrap  the  Christian  cavaliers  in  the  course  of  their 
sallies.  Frequent  and  bloody  skirmishes  had  taken  place,  in 
consequence  ;  and  the  troops  of  Alhama,  when  returning  from 
Uieir  forays,  had  often  to  fight  their  way  back  through  the  squad- 
rons of  Zalea.  Thus  surrounded  by  dangers,  Don  Gutiere  de 
Padilla  restrained  the  eagerness  of  his  troops  for  a  sally,  knowing 
that  any  additional  disaster  might  be  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Alhama. 

In  the  meanwhile  provisions  began  to  grow  scarce  ;  they  were 
unable  to  forage  the  country  as  usual  for  supplies,  and  depended 
for  relief  upon  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  The  defeat  of  the  count 
de  Cabra  filled  the  measure  of  their  perplexities,  as  it  interrupted 
the  intended  reinforcements  and  supplies.  To  such  extremity 
were  they  reduced,  that  they  were  compelled  to  kill  some  of  thcit 
horses  for  provisions. 

The  worthy  clavero,  Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla,  was  pondering 
one  day  on  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs  when  a  Moor  was  brought 
before  him  who  had  surrendered  himself  at  the  gate  of  Alhama, 
and  claimed  an  audience.  Don  Gutiere  was  accustomed  to  visits 
of  the  kind  from  renegado  Moors,  who  roamed  the  country  as 
spies  and  adalides ;  but  the  countenance  of  this  man  was  quite 
unknown  to  him.  He  had  a  box  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  con- 
taining divers  articles  of  traffic,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
itinerant  traders,  who  often  resorted  to  Alhama  and  the  other 
garrison  towns,  under  pretext  of  vending  trivial  merchandise, 
such  as  amulets,  perfumes,  and  trinkets,  but  who  often  produced 
rich  shawls,  golden  chains  and  necklaces,  and  valuable  gems  and 
jewels. 

The  Moor  requested  a  private  conference  with  the  clawero 
"  J.  have  a  precious  jewel,"  said  he,  "  to  dispose  of." 

"  I  want  no  jewels,"  replied  Don  Gatiere. 
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"  For  the  Bake  of  him  who  died  on  the  cross,  the  great  prophet 
of  jDur  faith,"  said  the  Moor,  solemnly,  "  refuse  not  my  request ; 
the  jewel  I  speak  of  you  alone  can  purchase,  but  I  can  only  treat 
about  it  in  secret." 

Don  Gutiere  perceived  there  was  something  hidden  under 
these  mystic  and  figurative  terms,  in  which  the  Moors  were  often 
accustomed  to  talk.  He  motioned  to  his  attendants  to  retire. 
When  they  were  alone,  the  Moor  looked  cautiously  around  the 
apartment,  and  then,  approaching  close  to  the  knight,  demanded 
in  a  low  voice,  "  What  will  you  give  me,  if  I  deliver  the  fortress 
of  Zalea  into  your  hands  ?"' 

Don  Gutiere  looked  with  surprise  at  the  humble  individual 
that  made  such  a  suggestion. 

"  What  means  have  you,"  said  he,  "  of  effecting  such  a  pro- 
position ?" 

"  I  have  a  brother  in  the  garrison  of  Zalea,"  replied  the 
Moor,  "  who,  for  a  proper  compensation,  would  admit  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  citadel." 

Don  Gutiere  turned  a  scrutinizing  eye  upon  the  Moor. 
'  What  right  have  I  to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  wilt  be  truer 
to  me,  than  to  those  of  thy  blood  and  thy  religion  ?" 

"  I  renounce  all  ties  to  them,  either  of  blood  or  religion,"  re- 
plied the  Moor  ;  "  my  mother  was  a  Christian  captive  ;  her  coun- 
try shall  henceforth  be  my  country,  and  her  faith,  my  faith."* 

The  doubts  of  Don  Gutiere  were  not  dispelled  by  this  profes- 
sion of  mongrel  Christianity.  "  Granting  the  sincerity  of  thy 
conversion,"  said  he,  "  art  thou  under  no  obligations  of  gratitude 
or  duty  to  the  alcayde  of  the  fortress  thou  wouldst  betray?" 

The  eyqs  of  the  Moor  flashed  fire  at  the  words  ;  he  gnashed 
his  tfeeth  with  fury.     "  The  alcayde,"  cried  he,  "  is  a  dog !     He 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
10 
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has  deprived  my  brother  of  his  just  share  of  booty ;  he  has 
robTicd  me  of  my  merchandise,  treated  me  worse  than  a  Jew  when 
1  murmured  at  his  injustice,  and  ordered  me  to  be  thrust  forth 
ignominiously  from  his  walls.  May  the  curse  of  God  fall  upon 
n.y  head,  if  I  rest  content  until  I  have  full  revenge  !'' 

"  Enough,''  said  Don  Gutiore  :  "  I  trust  more  to  thy  revenge 
than  thy  religion." 

The  good  clavero  called  a  council  of  his  officers.  The  knights 
of  Calatrava  were  unanimous  for  the  enterprise — zealous  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  their  slaughtered  comrades.  Don  Gutiere 
reminded  them  of  the  slate  of  the  garrison,  enfeebled  by  their 
late  loss,  and  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  walls.  The 
cavaliers  replied,  that  there  was  no  achievement  without  risk,  and 
that  there  would  have  been  no  great  actions  recorded  in  history, 
had  there  not  been  daring  spirits  ready  to  peril  life  to  gain 
renown. 

Don  Gutiere  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  knights,  for  to  have 
resisted  any  further  might  have  drawn  on  him  the  imputation  of 
timidity  :  he  ascertained  by  trusty  spies  that  every  thing  in  Zalea 
remained  in  the  usual  state,  and  he  made  all  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments for  the  attack. 

When  the  appointed  night  arrived,  all  the  cavaliers  were  anx- 
ious to  engage  in  the  enterprise  ;  but  the  individuals  were  decided 
by  lot.  They  set  out,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Moor;  and 
when  they  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Zalea,  they  bound  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  their  leader  pledged  his  knightly 
word  to  strike  him  dead,  on  the  first  sign  of  treachery.  He  then 
bade  him  to  lead  the  way. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  they  reached  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  They  passed  silently  along  until  they  found  themselvef 
below  the  citadel.  Here  their  guide  made  a  low  and  preconcerted 
signal :  it  was  answered  from  above,  and  a  cord  let  down  from  the 
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wall  Tho  knights  attached  to  it  a  ladder,  which  was  drawn  up 
and  fastened.  Gutiere  Munoz  was  the  first  that  mounted,  fol- 
lowed by  Pedi-o  de  Alvarado,  both  brave  and  hardy  soldiers.  A 
handful  succeeded :  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  guards,  but 
held  them  at  bay  until  more  of  their  comrades  ascended;  with 
their  assistance,  they  gained  possession  of  a  tower  and  part  of 
the  wall.  The  garrison,  by  this  time,  was  aroused ;  but  boforu 
they  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  most  of  the  cavaliers  wore 
within  the  battlements.  A  bloody  contest  raged  for  about  an 
hour — several  of  the  Christians  were  slain,  but  many  of  the 
Moors ;  at  length  the  citadel  was  carried,  and  the  town  submitted 
without  resistance. 

Thus  did  the  gallant  knights  of  Calatrava  gain  the  strong 
town  of  Zalea  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  atone  for  the  inglorious 
defeat  of  their  companions  by  El  Zagal.  They  found  the  maga- 
zines of  the  place  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  were  enabled 
to  carry  a  seasonable  supply  to  their  own  famishing  garrison. 

The  tidings  of  this  event  reached  the  sovereigns,  just  after 
the  surrender  of  Cambil  and  Albahar.  They  were  greatly  re- 
joiced at  this  additional  success  of  their  arms,  and  immediately 
sent  strong  reinforcements  and  ample  supplies  for  both  Alhama 
and  Zalea.  They  then  dismissed  the  army  for  the  winter.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  retired  to  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  the 
queen,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1485,  gave  birth  to  the  princess 
Catharine,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England.  Thus 
prospsrcusly  terminated  the  eheokored  campaign  of  this  impcTtam 
yoax. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Death  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan. 

MuLEY  Abdallah  El  Zagal  had  been  received  witli  gieat  accla- 
mations at  Granada,  on  his  return  from  defeating  the  count  de 
Uabra.  He  had  endeavored  to  turn  his  victory  to '  the  greatest 
advantage,  with  his  subjects ;  giving  tilts  and  tournaments,  and 
other  public  festivities,  in  which  the  Moors  delighted.  The  loss 
of  the  castles  of  Cambil  and  Albahar,  and  of  the  fortress  of 
Zaiea,  however,  checked  this  sudden  tide  of  popularity  ;  and 
5ome  of  the  fickle  populace  began  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not 
been  rather  precipitate  in  deposing  his  brother,  Muley  Abul 
Hassan. 

That  superannuated  monarch  remained  in  his  faithful  town  of 
Almuiiecar,  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by 
a  few  adherents,  together  with  his  wife  Zoraya  and  his  children  ; 
and  he  had  all  ,his  treasures  safe  in  his  possession.  The  fiery 
heart  of  the  old  king  was  almost  burnt  out,  and  all  his  powers  of  ' 
doing  cither  harm  or  good  seemed  at  an  end. 

While  in  this  passive  and  helpless  state,  his  brother  El 
Zagal  manifested  a  sudden  anxiety  for  his  health.  He  had  him 
removed,  with  all  tenderness  and  care,  to  Salobrena,  another 
fortress  on  the  Meijiterranean  coast,  famous  for  its  pure  and  salu- 
brious air  j  and  the  alcayde,  who  was  a  devoted   adherent  to  EI 
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Zagal,  was  charged  to  have  especial  care  that  nothing  was  want,- 
ing  to  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  brother. 

Salobreiia  was  a  small  town,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  rocky 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vega,  shut  up  on  three 
eidea  by  mountains^  and  opening  on  the  fourth  to  the  Mediter 
ranean.  It  was  protected  by  strong  walls  and  a  powerful  castle, 
and,  being  4eemed  impregnable,  was  often  used  by  the  Moorish 
Kings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  treasures.  They  were  accus- 
tomed also  to  assign  it  as  a  residence  for  such  of  theii  sons 
and  brothers  as  might  endanger  the  security  of  their  reign. 
Here  the  princes  lived,  in  luxurious  repose :  they  had  delicious 
gardens,  perfumed  baths,  a  harem  of  beauties  at  their  command 
— nothing  was  denied  them  but  the  liberty  to  depart ;  that  alone 
was  wanting  to  render  this  abode  an  earthly  paradise. 

Such  was  the  delightful  place  appointed  by  El  Zagal  for  the 
residence  of  his  brother ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  salu- 
brity, the  old  monarch  had  not  been  removed  thither  many  days 
before  he  expired.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
death ;  life  with  him  had  long  been  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and 
for  some  time  past  he  might  rather  have  been  numbered  with  the 
dead  than  with  the  living.  The  public, 'however,  are  fond  oi 
seeing  things  in  a  sinister  and  mysterious  point  of  view,  and 
there  were  many  dark  surmises  as  to  the  cause  of  this  event.  El 
Zagal  acted  in  a  mannsr  to  heighten  these  suspicions  :  he  caused 
the  treasures  of  his  deceased  brother  to  be  packed  on  mules  and 
brought  to  Granada,  where  he  took  possession  of  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  children  of  Abul  Hassan.  The  sultana  Zoraya 
and  her  two  sons  were  lodged  in  the  Alhambra,  in  the  tower  of 
Comares.  This  was  a  residence  in  a  palace — but  it  had  proved  a 
royal  prison  to  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  and  her  youthful  son 
Boabdil.  There  the  unhappy  Zoraya  had  time  to  meditate  upon 
the  disappointment  of  all  those  ambitious  schemes  for  herself 
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tnd  children,  for  which  she  had  stained  her  conscience  with  so 
many  crimes. 

The  corpse  of  old  Muley  was  also  brought  to  Granada,  not  in 
state  becoming  the  remains  of  a  once  powerful  sovereign,  bat 
transported  on  a  mule,  like  the  corpse  of  the  poorest  peasant.  It 
received  no  honor  or  ceremonial  from  El  Zagal,  and  appears  to 
have  been  interred  obscurely,  to  prevent  any  popular  sensation , 
and  it  is  recorded  by  an  ancient  and  faithful  chronicler  of  the 
time,  that  the  body  of  the  old  monarch  was  deposited  by  two 
Christian  captives  in  his  osario  or  charnel-house.*  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  turbulent  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  who,  after  passing  his 
life  in  constant  contests  for  empire,  could  scarce  gain  quiet  ad- 
mission into  the  corner  of  a  sepulchre. 

No  sooner  were  the  populace  well  assured  that  old  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  was  dead,  and  beyond  recovery,  than  they  all  began 
to  extol  his  memory  and  deplore  his  loss.  They  admitted  that  he 
had  been  fierce  and  cruel,  but  then  he  had  been  brave ;  he  had, 
to  be  sure,  pulled  this  war  upon  their  heads,  but  he  had  likewise 
been  crushed  by  it.  In  a  word,  he  was  dead ;  and  his  death 
atoned  for  every  fault ;  for  a  king,  recently  dead,  is  generally 
either  a  hero  or  a  saint. 

In  proportion  as  they  ceased  to  hate  old  Muley,  they  began 
to  hate  his  brother.  The  circumstances  of  the  old  king's  death, 
the  eagerness  to  appropriate  his  treasures,  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  his  corpse,  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  sultana  and  children, 
all  filled  the  public  mind  with  gloomy  suspicions ;  and  the  epithet 
of  Fratracide  !  was  sometimes  substituUd  for  that  of  El  Zagal, 
in  the  low  murmurings  of  the  people. 

As  the  public  must  always  kave  some  object  to  like  as  well  as 
t;  hate,  there  began  once  more  to  be  an  inquiry  after  their  fugi- 

•  Cura  de  lo.s  Palacios,  c.  77. 
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five  king,  Boabdil  el  Chico.  That  unfortunate  monaivh  was  still 
at  Cordova,  existing  on  the  cool  courtesy  and  meagre  friendship 
of  Ferdinand  ;  which  had  waned  exceedingly,  ever  since  Boabdil 
had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  his  late  dominions.  The  re- 
viving interest  expressed  in  his  fate  by  the  Moorish  public,  and 
^3C^tain  secret  overtures  made  to  him,  onoe  more  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  Ferdinand:  he  advised  Boabdil  again  to  set  up  hia 
standard  within  the  frontiers  of  Granada,  and  furnished  him 
with  money  and  means  for  the  purpose.  Boabdil  advanced  but 
a  little  way  into  his  late  territories  ;  he  took  up  his  post  at  Velez 
si  Blanco,  a  strong  town  on  the  confines  of  Murcia ;  there  ho 
established  the  shadow  of  a  court,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  with  one 
foot  over  the  border,  and  ready  to  draw  that  back  upon  the  least 
alarm.  His  presence  in  the  kingdom,  however,  and  his  assump- 
tion of  royal  state,  gave  life  to  his  faction  in  Granada.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Albaycin,  the  poorest  but  most  warlike  part  of 
the  populace,  were  generally  in  his  favor  :  the  more  rich,  courtly, 
and  aristocratical  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  of  the  Alhambra, 
rallied  round  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  stable  authority,  and 
supported  the  throne  of  El  Zagal.  So  it  is,  in  the  admirable  order 
of  sublunary  affairs  •  every  thing  seeks  its  kind ;  the  rich  be- 
friend the  rich,  the  powerful  stand  by  the  powerful,  the  pool 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  poor — and  thus  a  universal  harmony 
prevftilB  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Of  the  Christian  anny  which  assembled  at  the  city  of  Cordova 

Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  which  the  Catholic  sovfr 
reigns  opened  another  year's  campaign  of  this  eventful  war.  It 
was  like  commencing  another  act  of  a  stately  and  heroic  drama, 
where  the  curtain  rises  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  martial  melody, 
and  the  whole  stage  glitters  with  the  array  of  warriors  and  the 
pomp  of  arms.  The  ancient  city  of  Cordova  was  the  place 
appointed  by  the  sovereigns  for  the  assemblage  of  the  troops ; 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1486,  the  fair  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir resounded  with  the  shrill  blast  of  trumpet,  and  the  impa- 
tient neighing  of  the  war-horse.  In  this  splendid  era  of  Spanish 
chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalship  among  the  nobles  who  most  should 
distinguish  himself  by  the  splendor  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
number  and  equipments  of  his  feudal  followers.  Every  day  be- 
held some  cavalier  of  note,  the  representative  of  some  proud  and 
powerful  house,  entering  the  gates  of  Cordova  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  displaying  his  banner  and  device,  renowned  in 
many  a  contest.  He  would  appear  in  sumptuous  array,  sur- 
rounded by  pages  and  lackeys  no  less  gorgeously  attired,  and 
followed  bj  a  host  of  vassals  and  retainers,  horse  and  foot,  aU 
admirably  equipped  in  burnished  armor. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  duke  of 
Infantado;  who  may  be  cited  as  a  picture  of  a  warlike  noble  of 
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those  times.  He  brought  with  him  five  hundred  men-at-arms  of 
his  household,  armed  and  mounted  a  la  gineta  and  a  la  gvtsa 
The  cavaliers  who  attended  him  were  magnificently  armed  and 
dressed.  The  housings  of  fifty  of  his  horses  were  of  rich  cloth, 
embroidered  with  gold  ;  and  others  were  of  brocade.  The  sump 
tor  mules  had  housings  of  the  same,  v/ith  halters  of  silk ;  while 
the  bridles,  head-pieces,  and  all  the  harnessing,  glittered  with 
silver. 

The  camp  equipage  of  these  noble  and  luxurious  warriors,  was 
equally  magnificent.  Their  tents  were  gay  pavilions,  of  various 
colors,  fitted  up  with  silken  hangings  and  decorated  with  flutter- 
ing pennons.  They  had  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  service 
of  their  tables,  as  if  they  were  about  to  engage  in  a  course  of 
stately  feasts  and  courtly  revels,  instead  of  the  stern  encounters 
of  rugged  and  mountainous  warfare.  Sometimes  they  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Cordova  at  night,  in  splendid  cavalcade, 
with  great  numbers  of  lighted  torches,  the  rays  of  which  falling 
upon  polished  armor  and  nodding  plumes,  and  silken  scarfs,  and 
Wrappings  of  golden  embroidery,  filled  all  beholders  with  admi- 
ration.* 

But  it  was  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  alone,  which  thronged 
the  streets  of  Cordova.  The  fame  of  this  war  had  spread  through- 
out Christendom :  it  was  considered  a  kind  of  crusade ;  and  Ca- 
tholic knights  from  all  parts  hastened  to  signalize  themselves  in 
so  holy  a  cause.  There  were  several  valiant  chevaliers  from 
France  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Gaston  du 
Leon,  Seneschal  of  Toulouse.  With  him  came  a  gallant  train, 
well  armed  and  mounted,  and  decorated  with  rich  surcoats  and 
panaches  of  feathers.  These  cavaliers,  it  is  said,  eclipsed  all 
others  in  the  light  festivities  of  the  court :  they  were  devoted  to 

*  '^^lsa^,  part  3,  cap.  41,  56. 
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the  fair,  but  uot  after  the  solemn  and  passionate  manner  of  this 
Spanish  lovers ;  they  were  gay,  gallant,  and  joyous  in  their 
amours,  and  captivated  by  the  vivacity  of  their  attacks.  They 
were  at  first  held  in  light  estimation  by  the  grave  and  stately 
Spanish  knights,  until  they  made  themselves  to  be  respected  by 
their  wonderful  prowess  in  the  field. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  ap- 
peared in  Cordova  on  this  occasion,  was  an  English  knight  of 
royal  connection.  This  was  the  lord  Scales,  earl  of  Rivers,  bro- 
ther to  the  queen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  VII.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  field,  whore  Henry  Tudor,  then  carl  of  Richmond,  over- 
came Richard  III.  That  decisive  battle  having  left  the  country 
at  peace,  the  earl  of  Rivers,  having  conceived  a  passion  for  war- 
like scenes,  repaired  to  the  Gastilian  court,  to  keep  his  arms  in 
exercise,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  He  brought  with 
him  a  hundred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the  long-bow  and  the 
cloth-yard  arrow ;  also  two  hundred  yeomen,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
who  fought  with  pike  and  battle-axe, — ^men  robust  of  frame,  and 
of  prodigious  strength.  The  worthy  padre  Pray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida  describes  this  stranger  knight  and  his  followers,  with  his  ac- 
customed accuracy  and  miuuteness. 

"  This  cavalier,"  he  observes,  "  was  from  the  far  island  ol 
England,  and  brought  with  him  a  train  of  his  vassals  ;  men  who 
had  been  hardened  in  certain  civil  wars  which  raged  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  comely  race  of  men,  but  too  tair  and  fresh 
for  warriors,  not  having  thf)  sun-burnt  warlike  hue  of  our  old  Gasti- 
lian soldiery.  They  were  huge  feeders  also,  and  deep  carouaers, 
&nd  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sober  diet  of  our 
troops,  but  must  fain  eat  and  drink  after  the  manner  of  their  own 
country.  They  were  often  noisy  and  unruly,  also,  in  their  was- 
sail ;  and  their  qiiarter  of  the  camp  was  prone  to  be  a  scene  of 
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roud  revel  and  sudden  brawl.^  They  were,  withal,  of  great  piide. 
yet  it  was  not  like  our  inflammable  Spanish  pride :  they  stood  not 
much  upon  the  pwndonor^  the  high  punctilio,  and  rarely  drew  the 
stiletto  in  their  disputes ;  but  their  pride  was  silent  and  contu- 
melious. Though  from  a  remote  and  somewhat  barbarous  island, 
^h.^y  believed  themselves  the  most  perfect  men  upon  earth,  and 
magnified  their  chieftain,  the  lord  Scales,  beyond  the  greatest  of 
their  grandees.  With  all  this,  it  must  be  said  of  them  that  they 
were  marvellous  good  men  in  the  field,  dexterous  archers,  aod 
powerful  with  the  battle-axe.  In  their  great  pride  and  self-will, 
they  always  sought  to  press  in  the  advance  and  take  the  post  of 
danger,  trying  to  outvie  our  Spanish  chivalry.  They  did  not  rush 
on  fiercely  to  the  fight,  nor  make  a  brilliant  onset  like  the  Moor- 
ish and  Spanish  troops,  but  they  went  into  the  fight  deliberately, 
and  persisted  obstinately,  and  were  slow  to  find  out  when  they 
were  beaten.  Withal  they  were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked 
by  our  soldiery,  who  considered  them  stanch  companions 
in  the  field,  yet  coveted  but  little  fellowship  with  them  in  the 
camp. 

"  Their  commander,  the  lord  Scales,  was  an  accomplished  ca- 
valier, of  gracious  and  noble  presence  and  fair  speech ;  it  was  a 
marvel  to  see  so  much  courtesy  in  a  knight  brought  up  so  far 
from  our  Castilian  court.  He  was  much  honored  by  the  king 
»nd  queen,  and  found  great  favor  with  the  fair  dames  about  the 
oourt,  who  indeed  are  rather  prone  to  be  pleased  with  foreign  ca- 
valiers. He  went  always  in  costly  state,  attended  by  pages  and 
esquires,  and  accompanied  by  noble  young  cavalii  rs  of  his  coun- 
try, who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  to  learn  the 
gentle  exercise  of  arms.  In  all  pageants  and  festivals,  the  eyes 
9f  the  populace  were  attracted  by  the  singular  bearing  and  rich 
array  of  the  English  earl  and  his  train,  who  prided  themselves  in 
always  appearing  in  the  garb  and  manner  of  their  country — and 
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were  indeed  tjomething  very  magnificent,  delectable,  and  s(.raii{,e 
to  behold." 

The  worthy  chronicler  is  no  less  elaborate  in  his  description 
of  the  masters  of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  and  their 
valiant  knights,  armed  at  all  points,  and  decorated  with  the 
badges  of  their  orders.  These,  he  affirms,  were  the  flower  oi 
Christian  chivalry :  being  constantly  in  service,  they  became 
more  steadfast  and  accomplished  in  discipline,  than  the  irregular 
and  temporary  levies  of  the  feudal  nobles.  Calm,  solemn,  and 
stately,  they  sat  like  towers  upon  their  powerful  chargers.  On 
parades,  they  manifested  none  of  the  show  and  ostentation  of  the 
other  troops :  neither,  in  battle,  did  they  endeavor  to  signalize 
themselves  by  any  fiery  vivacity,  or  desperate  and  vainglorious 
exploit — every  thing,  with  them,  was  measured  and  sedate ;  yet 
it  was  observed,  that  none  were  more  warlike  in  their  appear- 
ance in  the  camp,  or  more  terrible  for  their  achievements  in  the 
field. 

The  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  Spanish  nobles  found  but  lit- 
tle favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns.  They  saw  that  it  caused  a 
competition  in  expense,  ruinous  to  cavaliers  of  moderate  fortune  ; 
and  they  feared  that  a  softness  and  effeminacy  might  thus  be  in- 
troduced, incompatible  with  the  stern  nature  of  the  war.  They 
signified  their  disapprobation  to  several  of  the  principal  noble- 
men, and  recommended  a  more  sober  and  soldierliie  display  while 
in  actual  service. 

"  These  are  rare  troops  for  a  tourney,  my  lord,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  as  he  beheld  his  retainers  glitter- 
ing in  gold  and  embroidery :  "  but  gold,  though  gorgeous,  is  soft 
and  yielding :  iron  is  the  metal  for  the  field." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "  if  my  men  parade  in  gold,  youi 
majesty  will  find  they  fight  with  steel."  The  king  smiled,  but 
shook  his  head,  and  the  duke  treasured  up  his  speech  in  his  heart 
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it  remains  now  to  reveal  the  immediate  object  of  this  mightj 
iiid  chivalrous  preparation,  which  had,  in  fact,  the  gratification  oi 
a  royal  pique  at  bottom.  The  severe  lesson  which  Ferdinand  had 
received  from  the  veteran  Ali  Atar,  before  the  walls  of  Losa, 
Inough  it  h§,d  been  of  great  service  in  rendering  him  wary  in  his 
attacks  upon  fortified  places,  yet  rankled  sorely  in  his  mind  ^  and 
i'.i;  had  ever  since  held  Loxa  in  peculiar  odium.  It  was,  in  truth, 
jiie  of  the  most  belligerent  and  troublesome  cities  on  the  borders  , 
incessantly  harassing  Andalusia  by  its  incursions.  It  also  inter- 
vened between  the  Christian  territories  and  Alhama,  and  other 
important  places  gained  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  For  all 
these  reasons,  king  Ferdinand  had  determined  to  make  another 
grand  attempt  upon  this  warrior  city ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
had  summoned  to  the  field  his  most  powerful  chivalry. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  that  the  king  sallied  from  Cor 
dova,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  had  twelve  thousand  cavalry 
and  forty  thousand  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  cross-bows,  lances, 
and  arquebusses.  There  were  six  thousand  pioneers,  with  hatch- 
ets, pickaxes,  and  crowbars,  for  levelling  roads.  He  took  with 
him,  also,  a  great  train  of  lombard  and  other  heavy  artillery,  with 
a  body  of  Germans  skilled  in  the  service  of  ordnance  and  the  art 
of  battering  walls. 

It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  to 
behold  this  pompous  pageant  issuing  forth  from  Cordova,  the 
pennons  and  devices  of  the  proudest  houses  of  Spain,  with  those 
of  gallant  stranger  knights,  fluttering  above  a  sea  of  crests  and 
plumes  ;  to  see  it  slowly  moving,  with  flash  of  helm,  and  cuiraos, 
snd  buckler,  across  the  ancient  bridge,  and  reflected  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Guadalquivir,  while  the  neigh  of  steed  and  blast  oi 
trumpet  vibrated  in  the  air,  and  resounded  to  the  distant  moun- 
tains. "  But,  above  all,"  concludes  the  good  father,  with  his  ac- 
customed zeal,  "  it  was  triumphant  to  behold  the  standard  of  tho 
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laith  every  where  displayed,  and  to  reflect  that  this  was  no  world 
ly-minded  army,  intent  upon  some  temporal  scheme  of  ambition 
or  revenge ;  but  a  Christian  host,  bound  on  a  crusade  to  extir- 
pate the  vile  seed  of  Mahomet  from  the  land^  aud  to  extend  the 
*aro  dominion  of  the  ohuioh." 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVIL 

Row  freeb  conanotions  broke  out  in  Granada,  and  how  the  pe«  pb  unaer- 
took  to  allay  them. 

While  perfect  unity  of  object  and  harmony  of  operation  gave 
power  to  the  Christian  arms,  the  devoted  kingdom  of  Granada 
continued  a  prey  to  internal  feuds.  The  transient  popularity  of 
El  Zagal  had  declined  ever  since  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
the  party  of  Boabdil  was  daily  gaining  strength :  the  Albaycin 
and  the  Alhambra  were  again  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
deadly  strife,'and  the  streets  of  unhappy  Granada  were  daily  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  her  children.  In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions, 
tidings  arrived  of  the  formidable  ai'my  assembling  at  Cordova. 
The  rival  factions  paused  in  their  infatuated  brawls,  and  wei-o 
roused  to  a  temporary  sense  of  the  common  danger.  They  forth- 
with resorted  to  their  old  expedient  of  new-modelling  their  go- 
vernment, or  rather  of  making  and  unmaking  kings.  The  eleva- 
tion of  El  Zagal  to  the  throne  had  not  produced  the  desired  effect 
— what  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Kecall  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and 
acknowledge  him  again  as  sovereign  ?  While  they  were  in  a 
popular  tumult  of  deliberation,  Hamet  Aben  Zarra:^,  surnamed 
El  Santo,  rose  among  them.  This  was  the  same  wild,  melancholy 
man,  who  had  predicted  the  woes  of  Granada.  He  issued  froir 
one  of  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  height  which  overhangs  the 
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DaiTO,  and  has  since  been  called  the  Holy  Mountain.  His  ap 
pearance  was  more  haggard  than  ever  ;  for  the  unheeded  spirit  oi 
prophecy  seemed  to  have  turned  inwardly,  and  preyed  upon  his 
vilals.  "Beware,  oh  Moslems,"  exclaimed  he,  "of  men  who  are 
eager  to  govern,  yet  are  unable  to  protect.  Why  slaughter  each 
other  for  El  Chioo  or  El  Zagal '  Let  your  kings  renounce  their 
contests,  unite  for  the  salvation  of  Grranada,  or  let  them  be  de 
posed.'- 

Hamet  Aben  Zarrax  had  long  been  revered  as  a  saint — he 
was  now  considered  an  oracle.  The  old  men  and  the  nobles  im 
mediately  consulted  together,  how  the  two  rival  kings  might  be 
brought  to  accord.  They  had  tried  most  expedients  ;  it  was  now 
determined  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  theni  ;  giving  Granada, 
Malaga,  Volez  Malaga,  Almeria,  Almuiiecar,  and  their  dependen- 
cies to  El  Zagal — and  the  residue  to  Boabdil  el  Chico.  Among 
the  cities  granted  to  the  latter,  Loxa  was  particularly  specified, 
with  a  condition  that  he  should  immediately  take  command  of 
it  in  person  ;  for  the  council  thought  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with 
the  Castilian  monarchs,  might  avert  the  threatened  attack. 

.  El  Zagal  readily  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  he  had  been 
hastily  elevated  to  the  throne  by  an  ebullition  of  the  people,  and 
might  be  as  hastily  cast  down  again.  It  secured  him  one  half  ol 
a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  no  hereditary  right,  and  he  trusted  to 
force  or  fraud  to  gain  the  other  half  hereafter.  The  wily  old 
monarch  even  sent  a  deputation  to  his  nephew,  making  a  merit  of 
offering  him  cheerfully  the  half  which  he  had  thus  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish,  and  inviting  him  to  enter  into  an  amicable 
coalitioii  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  shrank  from  all  connection  with  a  niau 
who  had  sought  his  life,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  miirderoi 
of  his  kindred.  He  accepted  one  half  of  the  kingdom  as  an 
offer  from  the  nation,  not  to  be  rejected  by  a  prince  who  scareelv 
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teld  possession  of  the  ground  he  stood  on.  He  asserted,  never- 
theless, his  absolute  right  to  the  whole,  and  only  submitted  to  the 
partition  out  of  anxiety  for  the  present  good  of  his  people.  Ho 
assembled  his  handful  of  adherents,  and  prepared  •  to  hasten  to 
Loxa.  As  he  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  Hamet  Abeu  Zarrax 
stood  suddenly  before  him.  "  Be  true  to  thy  country  and  thy 
faith,"  cried  he :  "  hold  no  further  communication  with  these 
Christian  dogs.  Trust  not  the  hollow-hearted  friendship  of  the 
Castilian  king  ;  he  is  mining  the  eajth  beneath  thy  feet.  Choose 
one  of  two  things ;  be  a  sovereign  or  a  slave — thou  canst  not  be 
both." 

Boabdil  ruminated  on  these  words  ;  he  made  many  wise  reso- 
lutions, but  he  was  prone  always  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  was  unfortunately  given  to  temporize  in  his  policy. 
He  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  informing  him  that  Loxa  and  certain 
other  cities  had  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  he  held 
them  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  crown,  according  to  their  conven- 
tion. He  conjured  him,  therefore,  to  refrain  from  any  meditated 
attack,  offering  free  passage  to  the  Spanish  army  to  Malaga,  or 
any  other  place  under  the  dominion  of  his  uncle.* 

Ferdinand  turned  a,  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaty,  and  to  all  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  and  vassalage.  Boabdil  was  nothing  to 
Iiim,  but  as  an  instrument  for  stirring  up  the  flames  of  civdl  war. 
He  now  insisted  that  he  had  entered  ipto  a  hostile  league  with 
bis  uncle,  and  had  consequently  forfeited  all  claims  to  his  indul- 
gence ;  and  he  prosecuted,  with  the  greater  earnestness,  his  cam- 
paign against  the  city  of  Loxa. 

"  Thus,"  observes  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  thuf 
did  this  most  sagacious  sovereign  act  upon  the  text  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Evangelist  St.  huke,  that  '  a  kingdom 

*  Zurita,  Ub.  20,  c.  6». 
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divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  He  had  induced  these  • 
infidels  to  waste  and  destroy  themselves  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  finally  cast  forth  the  survivor ;  while  the  Moorish  monarchs, 
by  their  ruinous  contests,  made  good  the  old  Castilian  proverb  iu 
cases  of  civil  war,  '  El  vencido  vencido,  y  el  vencidor  perdido,' 
(the  conquered  conquered,  and  the  conqueror  undone.)"* 

•  Oai  W,  Ub.  40,  c.  sa 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

How  king  Ferdinand  lield  a  council  of  war,  at  tlie  Hock  of  the  LoNert. 

The  royal  army,  on  its  march  against  Loxa,  lay  encamped,  one 
pleasant  evening  in  May,  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yeguas,  around  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff  called  the  Rock  of  the 
Lovers.  The  quarters  of  each  nobleman  formed  as  it  were  a 
separate  little  encampment ;  his  stately  pavilion,  surmounted  by 
his  fluttering  pennon,  rising  above  the  surrounding  tents  of  his 
vassals  and  retainers.  A  little  apart  from  the  others,  as  it  were 
in  proud  reserve,  was  the  encampment  of  the  English  earl.  It 
was  sumptuous  in  its  furniture,  and  complete  in  all  its  munitions. 
Archers,  and  soldiers  armed  with  battle-axes,  kept  guard  around 
it ;  while  above,  the  standard  of  England  rolled  out  its  ample 
folds,  and  flapped  in  the  evening  breeze. 

The  mingled  sounds  of  various  tongues  and  nations  were 
heard  from  the  soldiery,  as  they  watered  their  horses  in  tho 
Eiream,  or  busied  themselves  round  the  fires  which  began  to  glow, 
here  and  there,  in  the  twilight :  the  gay  chanson  of  the  French- 
man, singing  of  his  amours  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Loire, 
ur  the  sunny  regions  of  the  Garonne ;  the  broad  guttural  tones 
of  the  German,  chanting  some  doughty  kriegtr  l-ied,  or  extolling 
the  vintage  of  the  Rhine ;  the  wild  romance  of  the  Spaniard,  re 
citing  the  achievements  of  the  Cid,  and  many  a  famous  pasnage 
of  the  Moorish  wars  ;  and  the  long  and  melancholy  ditty  of  th<? 
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Englishman,  treating  of  some  feudal  hero  or  redoubtable  outlaw 
of  his  distant  island 

On  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  en- 
eampment,  stood  the  ample  and  magnificent  pavilion  of  the  king, 
with  the  banner  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  the  holy  standard  oi 
the  cross,  erected  before  it.  In  this  tent  were  assembled  tli« 
prinoipal  commanders  of  the  army,  having  been  summoned  by 
Ferdinand  to  a  council  of  war,  on  receiving  tidings  that  Boabdil 
had  thrown  himself  into  Loxa  with  a  considerable  reinforcement 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  invest  Loxa  on  both 
sides :  one  part  of  the  army  should  seize  upon  the  dangerous  but 
commanding  height  of  Santo  Albohacen,  in  front  of  the  city;  while 
the  remainder,  making  a  circuit,  should  encamp  on  tlie  opposite  side 

No  sooner  was  this  repolved  upon,  than  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
stood  forth  and  claimed  the  post  of  danger  in  behalf  of  himsell 
and  those  cavaliers,  his  companions  in  arms,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  it  by  the  general  retreat  of  the  army  on  the 
former  siege.  The  enemy  had  exulted  over  them,  as  if  driven 
from  it  in  disgrace.  To  regain  that  perilous  height,  to  pitch 
their  tents  upon  it,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  valiant  com 
peer,  the  master  of  Calatrava,  who  had  fallen  upon  it,  was  duo  to 
theii  fame ;  the  marques  demanded,  therefore,  that  they  might 
lead  the  advance  and  secure  that  height,  engaging  to  hold  the 
enemy  employed  until  the  main  army  should  take  its  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 

King  Ferdinand  readily  granted  his  permission  ;  upon  which 
the  count  de  Cabra  entreated  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
enterprise.  He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  ad- 
Tance  ;  snd  now  that  Boabdil  was  in  the  field,  and  a  king  was  to 
be  taken,  he  could  not  content  himself  with  remaining  in  the 
rear.  Ferdinand  yielded  his  consent,  for  he  was  disposed  to  giv? 
the  good  count  every  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  late  difcaster. 
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The  Bnglish  earl,  when  he  heard  there  was  an  enterprise  oi 
danger  in  question,  was  hot  to  be  admitted  to  the  party  ;  but  the 
king  restrained  his  ardor.  "  These  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  conceive 
tliat  they  have  an  account  to  settle  with  their  pride ;  let  them 
have  the  enterprise  to  themselves,  my  lord  ;  if  you  follow  these 
Moorish  wars  long,  you  will  find  no  lack  of  perilous  service  " 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  his  companions  in  arms,  struck 
their  tents  before  daybreak ;  they  were  five  thousand  horse  and 
twelve  thousand  foot,  and  marched  rapidly  along  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains ;  the  cavaliers  being  anxious  to  strike  the  blow, 
and  get  possession  of  the  height  of  Albohacen,  before  the  king 
with  the  main  army  should  arrive  to  their  assistance. 

The  city  of  Loxa  stands  on  a  high  hill,  between  two  moun 
tains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel.  To  attain  the  height  of  Albo- 
hacen, the  troops  had  to  pass  over  a  tract  of  rugged  and  broken 
country,  and  a  deep  valley,  intersected  by  those  canals  and  water' 
courses  with  which  the  Moors  irrigated  their  lands :  they  were  ex- 
tremely embarrassed  in  this  part  of  their  march,  and  in  imminent 
risk  of  being  cut  up  in  detail  before  they  could  reach  the  height. 

The  count  de  Cabra,  with  his  usual  eagerness,  endeavored  to 
push  across  this  valley,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle ;  he,  in  con- 
sequence, soon  became  entangled  with  his  cavalry  among  the 
canals ;  but  his  impatience  would  not  permit  him  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  choose  a  more  practicable  but  circuitous  route.  Others 
slowly  crossed  another  part  of  the  valley,  by  the  aid  of  pontoons; 
while  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the 
count  de  Urena,  being  more  experienced  in  the  ground  from  their 
former  campaign,  made  a  circuit  round  the  bottom  of  the  height, 
and,  binding  up  it,  began  to  display  their  squadrons  and  elevate 
their  banners  on  the  redoubtable  post,  which,  in  their  fbirae/ 
siege,  they  had  been  compelled  so  reluctantly  to  abandon 
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CHAPTER  XXXI X. 

How  the  Royal  Army  appeared  before  the  city  of  Loxa,  and  how  it  wtt 
reca  ved ;  and  of  the  doughty  achievements  of  the  English  Earl, 

The  advance  of  the  Christian  army  upon  Loxa,  threw  the  waver- 
ing Boabdil  el  Chico  into  one  of  his  usual  dilemmas ;  and  he 
was  greatly  perplexed  between  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  subjects.  His 
doubts  were  determined  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy  glittering  upon 
the  height  of  Albohacen,  and  by  the  clamors  of  the  people  to  be 
led  forth  to  battle.  "  Allah  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  thou  knowest  my 
heart :  thou  knowest  I  have  been  true  in  my  faith  to  this  Chris- 
tian monarch.  I  have  offered  to  hold  Loxa  as  his  vassal,  but  he 
has  preferred  to  approach  it  as  an  enemy — on  his  head  be  the 
infraction  of  our  treaty  !" 

Boabdil  was  not  wanting  in  courage ;  be  only  needed  decision. 
When  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind,  he  acted  vigorously  ;  the 
misfortune  was,  he  either  did  not  make  it  up  at  all,  or  he  made  it 
ap  too  late.  He  who  decides  tardily  generally  acts  rashly,  en 
dcavoring  to  make  up  by  hurry  of  action  for  slowness  of  dclibe 
ration.  Boabdil  hastily  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  sallied  forth, 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse 
and  four  thousand  foot,  the  flower  of  his  army.  Some  ho  de- 
tached to  skirmish  with  the  C\  ristians,  who  were  scattered  and 
perplezed  in  the  valley,  and  to  prevent  their  concentrating  theij 
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forces ;  while,  with  his  main  body,  he  pressed  forward  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  height  of  Albohacen,  before  they  had  time  to 
soUect  there  in  any  number,  or  to  fortify  themselves  in  that  im- 
portant position. 

The  worthy  count  de  Cabra  was  yet  entangled  with  his  cavalry 
among  the  water-courses  of  the  valley,  when  he  heard  the  war- 
ones  of  the  Moors,  and  saw  their  army  rushing  over  the  bridge. 
He  recognized  Boabdil  himself,  by  his  splendid  armor,  the  mag 
nifi'cent  caparison  of  his  steed,  and  the  brilliant  guard  which 
surrounded  him.  The  royal  host  swept  on  toward  the  height  of 
Albohacen :  an  intervening  hill  hid  it  from  his  sight ;  but  loud 
shouts  and  cries,  the  din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports 
of  arquebusses,  gave  note  that  the  battle  had  begun. 

Here  was  a  royal  prize  in  the  field,  and  the  count  de  Cabra, 
unable  to  get  into  the  action  !  The  good  cavalier  was  in  an  agony 
of  impatience  ;  every  attempt  to  force  his  way  across  the  valley, 
only  plunged  him  into  new  difficulties.  At  length,  after  many 
eager  but  ineffectual  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  order  his  troops  to 
dismount,  and  slowly  and  carefully  to  lead  their  horses  back, 
along  slippery  paths,  and  amid  plashes  of  mire  and  water,  where 
often  there  was  scarce  a  foothold  The  good  count  groaned  in 
spirit,  and  sweat  with  mere  impatience  as  he  went,  fearing  the 
battle  might  be  fought,  and  the  prize  won  or  lost,  before  he  could 
reach  the  field.  Having  at  length  toilfuUy  unravelled  the  mazes 
of  the  valley,  and  arrived  at  firmer  ground,  he  ordered  his  tr  Dops 
to  mount,  and  led  them  full  gallop  to  the  height.  Part  of  the 
good  count's  wishes  were  satisfied,  but  the  dearest  were  disap- 
pointed ;  he  came  in  season  to  partake  of  the  very  hottest  of  the 
fight,  but  the  royal  prize  was  no  longer  in  the  field. 

Boabdil  had  led  on  his  men  with  impetuous  valor,  or  rather 
with  hurried  rashness.  Heedlessly  exposing  himself  in  the  fron< 
of  the  battle,  he  received  two  wounds  in  the  very  first  encounter. 
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His  guards  rallied  round  him,  defended  him  with  matckleiia 
valor,  and  bore  him,  bleeding,  out  of  the  action.  The  count  dJ 
Cabra  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  loyal  squadron  crossing  the 
bridge,  and  slowly  conveying  their  disabled  monarch  towards  the 
gate  of  the  city. 

The  departure  of  Boabdil  made  no  difference  in  the  fury  oi 
tiie  battle.  A  Moorish  warrior,  dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
mounted  on  a  black  charger  and  followed  by  a  band  of  savage 
Gomeres,  rushed  forward  to  take  the  lead.  It  was  Hamet  el 
Zegri,  the  fierce  aloayde  of  Ronda,  with  the  remnant  of  his  once 
redoubtable  garrison.  Animated  by  his  example,  the  Moors  re- 
newed their  assaults  upon  the  height.  It  was  bravely  defended, 
on  one  side  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  another  by  Don  Alonzo 
de  Aguilar ;  and  as  fast  as  the  Moors  ascended,  they  were  driven 
back  and  dashed'  down  the  declivities.  The  count  de  Urena  took 
his  stand  upon  the  fatal  spot  where  his  brother  had  fallen  ;  his 
followers  entered  with  zeal  into  the  feelings  of  their  commander, 
and  heaps  of  the  enemy  sunk  beneath  their  weapons — sacrifices 
to  the  manes  of  the  lamented  master  of  Calatrava. 

The  battle  continued  with  incredible  obstinacy.  The  Moors 
knew  the  importance  of  the  height  to  the  safety  of  the  city ;  the 
cavaliers  felt  their  honors  staked  to  maintain  it.  Fresh  supplies 
of  troops  were  poured  out  of  the  city ;  some  battled  on  the  height, 
while  some  attacked  the  Christians  who  were  still  in  the  valley 
and  among  the  orchards  and  gardens,  to  prevent  their  uniting 
their  forces.  The  troops  in  the  valley  were  gradually  driven 
back,  and  the  whole  host  of  the  Moors  swept  around  the  height 
of  yVlbohaoen.  The  situation  of  the  marques  de  Cadiz  and  his 
I'ompanions  was  perilous  in  the  extreme :  they  were  a  more 
handful ;  and,  while  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  Moors  who 
assailed  the  height,  were  galled  from  a  distance  by  the  cross 
bows  and  arquebusses  of  a  host  that  augmented  each  moment  ir. 
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uumbjr.  At  this  critical  juncture,  king  Ferdinand  emerged 
from  the  mountains  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  ad- 
vanced to  an  eminence  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  field  of 
action.  By  his  side  was  the  noble  English  cavalier,  the  earl  of 
Ri>-ers.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  witnessed  a  scene  of 
^Moorish  warfare.  He  looked  with  eager  interest  at  the  chance- 
medley  fight  before  him,  where  there  was  the  wild  career  of 
eavalry,  the  irregular  and  tumultuous  rush  of  infantry,  and  where 
Christian  and  Moor  were  intermingled  in  deadly  struggle.  The 
high  blood  of  the  English  knight  mounted  at  the  sight,  and  his 
soul  was  stirred  within  him,  by  the  confused  war-cries,  the  clan- 
gor of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  arquebusses.  See- 
ing that  the  king  was  sending  a  reinforcement  to  the  field,  he  en- 
treated permission  to  mingle  in  the  affray,  and  fight  according  to 
the  fashion  of  his  country.  His  request  being  granted,  he 
alighted  from  his  steed :  he  was  merely  armed  en  Manco,  that  is 
to  say,  with  morion,  back-piece,  and  breast-plate  ;  his  sword  was 
girded  by  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  wielded  a  powerful  battle- 
axe.  He  was  followed  by  a  body  of  his  yeomen,  armed  in  like 
manner,  and  by  a  band  of  archers  with  bows  made  of  the  tough 
English  yew-tree.  The  earl  turned  to  his  troops,  and  addressed 
them  briefly  and  bluntly,  according  to  the  manner  of  his  country. 
"  Kemember,  my  merry  men  all,"  said  he,  "  the  eyes  of  strangers 
are  upon  you  ;  you  are  in  a  foreign  land,  fighting  for  the  glory  of 
Grod,  and  the  honor  of  merry  old  P]ngland  !"  A  loud  shout  was 
the  reply.  The  earl  waved  his  battle-axe  over  his  head  :  "  St. 
George  for  England !"  cried  he  ;  and  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  this 
old  English  war-cry,  he  and  his  followers  rushed  down  to  the  battle 
with  manly  and  courageous  hearts.*  They  soon  made  their  way 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  but  when  engaged  in  the  hottest  d 

»  Cura  de  los  Palacioa 
11 
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the  fight,  they  made  no  shouts  nor  outcries.  They  pressed  stea 
dily  forward,  dealing  their  blows  to  right  and  left,  hewing  down 
the  Moors,  and  cutting  their  way,  with  their  battle-axes,  like 
woodmen  in  a  forest ;  while  the  archers,  pressing  into  the  open- 
ing they  made,  plied  their  bows  vigorously,  and  spread  death  on 
every  side. 

When  the  Castilian  mountaineers  beheld  the  valor  of' the  Eng- 
lish yeomanry,  they  would  not  be  outdone  in  hardihood.  They 
could  not  vie  with  them  in  weight  or  bulk,  but  for  vigor  and  acti- 
vity they  were  surpassed  by  none.  They  kept  pace  with  them, 
therefore,  with  equal  heart  and  rival  prowess,  and  gave  a  brave 
support  to  the  stout  Englishmen. 

The  Moors  were  confounded  by  the  fury  of  these  assaults,  and 
disheartened  by  the  loss  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  who  was  carried 
wounded  from  the  field.  They  gradually  fell  back  upon  the 
bridge ;  the  Christians  followed  up  their  advantage,  and  drove 
them  over  it  tumultuously.  The  Moors  retreated  into  the  sub- 
urb; and  lord  Rivers  and  his  troops  entered  with  them  pell-mell, 
fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  King  Ferdinand  came 
up  to  the  scene  of  action  with  his  royal  guard,  and  the  infidels 
were  driven  within  the  city  walls.  Thus  were  the  suburbs  gained 
by  the  hardihood  of  the  English  lord,  without  such  an  event  hav- 
ing been  premeditated.* 

The  earl  of  Rivers,  notwithstanding  he  had  received  a  wound, 
still  urged  forward  in  the  attack.  He  penetrated  almost  to  the 
city  gate,  in  defiance  of  a  shower  of  missiles  that  slew  many  of  his 
followers.  A  stone,  hurled  from  the  battlements,  checked  his 
impetuous  career :  it  struck  him  in  the  face,  dashed  out  two  ol 
his  front  teeth,  and  laid  him  senseless  on  the  earth.  He  was  re- 
moved to  a  short  distance  by  his  men  ;  but,  recovering  his  senses, 
refused  to  permit  himself  to  be  taken  from  the  suburb. 

*  Cura  de  los  Palaclos.     MS 
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Whan  the  contesi.  was  over,  the  streets  presented  a  piteous 
Bpectacle — so  many  of  their  inhabitants  had  died  in  the  defence 
of  their  thresholds,  or  been  slaughtered  without  resistance. 
Among  the  victims  was  a  poor  weaver,  who  had  been  at  work  in 
his  dwelling  at  this  turbulent  moment.  His  wife  urged  him  to 
lly  into  the  city.  "  "Why  should  I  fly  ?"  said  the  Moor — "  to  bo 
reserved  for  hunger  and  slavery  ?  I  tell  you,  wife,  I  will"  await 
the  foe  here ;  for  better  is  it  to  die  quickly  by  the  steel,  than  to 
perish  piecemeal  in  chains  and  dungeons.''  He  said  no  more,  but 
resumed  his  occupation  of  weaving ;  and  in  the  indiscriminate 
fury  of  the  assault,  was  slaughtered  at  his  loom.* 

The  Christians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  proceeded 
io  pitch  three  encampments  for  the  prosecutiop  of  the  siege.  The 
King,  with  the  great  body  of  the  army,  took  a  position  on  the  side 
)f  the  city  next  to  Granada :  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  his  brave 
.wmpanions  once  more  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  height  ol 
Sancto  Albohacen:  but  the  English  earl  planted  his  stsndaid 
Stardily  within  the  suburb  he  had  taken, 

•  PnJgar,  pert  8,  a  HI 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Loxa. 

Having  possession  of  the  heights  of  Albohacen  and  the  subarjj  of 
the  city,  the  Christians  were  enabled  to  choose  the  most  favorabh; 
situations  for  their  batteries.  They  immediately  destroyed  th« 
Btone  bridge,  by  which  the  garrison  had  made  its  sallies ;  and 
they  threw  two  wooden  bridges  across  the  river,  and  others  over 
the  canals  and  streams,  so  as  to  establish  an  easy  communication 
between  the  different  camps.  , 

When  all  was  arranged,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
city  from  various  points.  They  threw,  not  only  balls  of  stone 
and  iron,  but  great  carcasses  of  fire,  which  burst  like  meteors  on 
the  houses,  wrapping  them  instantly  in  a  blaze,  The  walh  were 
shattered,  and  the  towors  toppled  down,  by  tremendous  dis- 
charges from  the  lombards.  Through  the  openings  thus  made, 
they  could  behold  the  interior  of  the  city — houses  tumbling  or  in 
flames — men,  women,  and  children,  flying  in  terror  through  the 
streets,  and  slaughtered  by  the  shower  of  missiles,  sent  through 
the  openings  from  smaller  artillery,  and  from  cross-bows  and  ar- 
quebusses. 

The  Moors  attempted  to  repair  the  breaches,  but  fresh  dis- 
charges from  the  lombards  buried  them  beneath  the  ruins  af  the 
walls  they  were  mending.     In  their  despair,  many  of  the  inhabits 
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ants  rushed  forth  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  suburbs,  and  as- 
sailed the  Christians  with  darts,  soimetars,  and  poniards,  seeking 
to  destroy  rather  than  defend,  and  heedless  of  death,  in  tlie  con- 
fidence that  to  die  fighting  with  an  unbeliever,  was  to  be  trans 
lated  at  once  to  paradise. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day,  this  awful  scene  continued ;  when 
certain  of  the  principal  inhabitants  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  the  conflict :  their  king  was  disabled,  their  prin 
eipal  captains  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  their  fortifications 
little  better  than  heaps  of  ruins.  They  had  urged  the  unfortu- 
nate Boabdil  to  the  conflict ;  they  now  clamored  for  a  capitula- 
tion. A  parley  was  procured  from  the  Christian  monarch,  and 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  soon  adjusted.  They  were  to  yigld 
up  the  city  immediately,  with  all  their  Christian  captives,  and  to 
sally  forth  with  a;i  much  of  their  property  as  they  could  take  with 
them.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  whose  honor  and  humanity 
they  had  great  reliance,  was  to  escort  them  to  Granada,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  assault  or  robbery :  such  as  chose  to  remain  in 
Spain  were  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Castile,  Arragon,  or  Va- 
lencia. As  to  Boabdil  el  Chico,  he  was  to  do  homage  as  vassal 
to  king  Ferdinand,  but  no  charge  was  to  be  urged  against  him  of 
having  violated  his  former  pledge.  If  he  should  yield  up  all  pre- 
tensions' to  Granada,  the  title  of  duke  of  Guadix  was  to  be  as- 
sig^ied  to  him,  and  the  territory  thereto  annexed,  provided  it 
should  be  recovered  from  El  Zagal  within  six  months. 

The  capitulation  being  arranged,  they  gave  as  hostages  thu 
alcayde  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  officers,  together  with  the 
sons  of  their  late  chieftain,  the  veteran  >U  Atar.  The  warriora 
of  Loxa  then  issued  forth,  humbled  and  dejected  at  having  to 
surrender  those  walls  which  they  had  so  iong  maintained  with 
ralor  and  renown ;  and  the  women  and  children  filled  the  aii 
with  lamentations,  at  being  exiled  from  their  native  homea 
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Ijast  camo  forth  Boabdil,  most  truly  called  El  Zogoybi,  th8 
unlucky.  Accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  be  crowned  and  uncrowned, 
to  be  ransomed  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  bargain,  he  had  acceded 
of  course  to  the  capitulation.  He  was  enfeebled  by  his  wounds, 
and  had  an  air  of  dejection ;  yet  it  is  said,  his  conscience  ac- 
quitted him  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
and  th3  personal  valor  he  had  displayed  had  caused  a  sympathy 
for  him  among  many  of  the  Christian  cavaliers.  He  knelt  to 
Ferdinand  according  to  the  forms  of  vassalage,  and  then  departed, 
in  melancholy  mood,  for  Priego,  a  town  about  three  leagues 
distant. 

Ferdinand  immediately  ordered  Loxa  to  be  repaired,  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  He  was  greatly  elated  at  the  capture  of 
this  place,  in  consequence  of  his  former  defeat  before  its  walls- 
He  passed  great  encomiums  upon  the  commanders  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves ;  and  historiaiis  dwell  particularly  upon 
his  visit  to  the  tent  of  the  English  earl.  His  majesty  consoled 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  by  the  consideration  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  lost  them  by  natural  decay  ;  whereas  the  lack  of 
them  would  now  be  esteemed  a  beauty,  rather  than  a  defect, 
serving  as  a  trophy  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which'  he  had  been 
engaged 

The  earl  replied,  that  he  gave  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  holy 
virgin,  for  being  thus  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  most  potent 
king  in  Christendom ;  that  he  accepted  with  all  gratitude  his 
gracious  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  though  he  held  it 
little  to  lose  two  teeth  in  the  service  of  God,  who  had  given  him 
ill : — "  A  speech,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  full  of  most 
courtly  wit  and  Christian  piety ;  and  one  only  marvels  that  it 
should  have  been  made  by  a  native  of  an  island  so  far  distant 
from  Castile." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Capture  of  Illora. 

King  Ferdinand  followed  up  his  victory  at  Loxa,  by  laying  siege 
to  the  strong  town  of  Illora.  This  redoubtable  fortress  was 
perched  upon  a  high  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  valley.  It 
was  within  four  leagues  of  the  Moorish  capital:  and  its  lofty 
castle,  keeping  vigilant  watch  over  a  wide  circuit  of  country,  was 
termed  the  right  eye  of  Granada. 

The  alcayde  of  Illora  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Moorish 
commanders,  and  made  every  preparation  to  defend  his  fortresf 
to  the  last  extremity.  He  sent  the  women  and  children,  ths 
aged  and  infirm,  to  the  metropolis.  He  placed  barr-icades  in  the 
suburbs,  opened  doors  of  communication  from  house  to  house, 
and  pierced  their  walls  with  loopholes  for  the  discharge  of  cross- 
bows, arquebusses,  and  other  missiles. 

King  Ferdinand  arrived  before  the  place,  with  all  his  forces ; 
he  stationed  himself  upon  the  hill  of  Encinilla,  and  distributed 
the  other  encampments  in  various  situations,  so  as  to  invest  the 
fortress.  Knowing  the  valiant  character  of  the  alcayde,  and  flie 
desperate  courage  of  the  Moors,  he  ordered  the  encampments  tc 
be  fortified  with  trenches  and  pallisadoes,  the  guards  to  be 
doubled,  and  sentinels  to  be  placed  in  all  the  watchtowers  of  the 
adjacent  heights. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  duke  del  Infantado  demanded  the 
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attack ;  it  was  his  first  campaign,  and  he  was  anxious  to  disproTC 
-  the  royal  insinuation  made  against  the  hardihood  of  his  embroid 
ered  chivalry.  King  Ferdinand  granted  his  demand,  with  i. 
becoming  compliment  to  his  spirit ;  he  ordered  the  count  de 
Cabra  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  a  different  quarter. 
Both  chiefs  led  forth  their  troops ; — those  of  the  duke  in  fresh 
and  brilliant  armor,  richly  ornamented,  and  as  yet  uninjured  by 
the  service  of  the  field ;  those  of  the  count  were  weatherbeaten 
veterans,  whose  armor  was  dented  and  hacked  in  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  The  youthful  duke  blushed  at  the  contrast.  "  Ca 
valiers ,"  cried  he,  "  we  have  been  reproached  with  the  finery  of 
our  array :  let  us  prove  that  a  trenchant  blade  may  rest  in  a 
gilded  sheath.  Forward  !  to  the  foe  !  and  I  trust  in  God,  that  as 
we  enter  this  affray  knights  well  accoutred,  so  we  shall  leave  it 
cavaliers  well  proved."  His  men  responded  by  eager  acclama- 
tions, and  thfe  duke  led  them  forward  to  the  assault.  He  ad- 
vanced under  a  tremendous  shower  of  stones,  darts,  balls,  and 
arrows;  but  nothing  could  check  his  career;  he  entered  the 
suburb  sword  in  hand ;  his  men  fought  furiously,  though  with 
great  loss,  for  every  dwelling  had  been  turned  into  a  fortress. 
After  a  severe  conflict,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Moors  into 
the  town,  about  the  same  time  that  the  other  suburb  was  carried 
by  the  count  de  Cabra  and  his  veterans.  The  troops  of  the 
duke  del  Infantado  came  out  of  the  contest  thinned  in  number, 
and  covered  with  blood,  and  dust,  and  wounds ;  they  received  the 
highest  encomiums  of  the  king,  and  there  was  never  afterward.s 
any  sneer  at  their  embroidery. 

The  suburbs  being  taken,  three  batteries,  each  furnished  with 
eight  huge  lombards,  were  opened  upon  the  fortress.  The  damage 
and  havoc  were  tremendous,  for  the  fortifications  had  not  beer 
eonstructea  to  withstand  such  engines.  The  towers  were  over 
thrown,  the  walla  battered  to  pieces ;  the  Interior  of  the  placp 
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was  all  exposed,  houses  were  demolished,  and  many  people  slain. 
Tlic  Moors  were  terrified  by  the  tumbling  ruins,  and  the  tremen' 
dous  din.  The  alcayde  had  resolved  to  defend  the  place  until  tha 
last  extremity ;  he  beheld  it  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  there  was  no 
prospect  of  aid  from  Granada ;  his  people  had  lost  all  spirit  to 
fight,  and  were  vociferous  for  a  surrender ;  with  a  reluctant 
heart,  he  capitulated.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  depart 
with  all  their  effects,  excepting  their  arms ;  and  were  escorted  in 
safety  by  the  duke  del  Infantado  and  the  count  de  Cabra,  to  the 
bridge  of  Pinos,  within  two  leagues  of  Granada. 

King  Ferdinand  gave  directions  to  repair  the  fortifications  of 
lUora,  and  to  place  it  in  a  strong  state  of  defence.  He  left,  as 
alcayde  of  the  town  and  fortress,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  younger 
brother  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  This  gallant  cavalier  was 
captain  of  the  royal  guards  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  gave 
already  proofs  of  that  prowess  which  afterwards  rendered  hiip  so 
I  en  owned 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

lit  the  arrrm!  of  Queen  Isabella  at  the  camp  before  Moclin  j  and  of  the 
pleasant  sayings  of  tbe  Englisb  Earl. 

The  war  of  Granada,  however  poets  may  embroider  it  with  the 
flowers  of  their  fancy,  was  certainly  one  of  the  sternest  of  those 
iron  conflicts  which  have  been  celebrated  under  the  name  of  holy 
wars.  The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  dwells  with  unsated 
delight  upon  the  succession  of  rugged  mountain  enterprise's, 
bloody  battles,  and  merciless  sackings  and  ravages,  which  charac- 
terized it ;  yet  we  find  him  on  one  occasion  pausing  in  the  full 
career  of  victory  over  the  infidels,  to  detail  a  stately  pageant  of 
the  Catholic  sovereigns. 

Immediately  on  the  capture  of  Loxa,  Ferdinand  had  written 
to  Isabella,  soliciting  her  presence  at  the  camp,  that  he  might 
consult  with  her  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  newly-acquired 
territories. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  June,  that  the  queen  departed 
from  Cordova,  with  the  princess  Isabella  and  numerous  ladies  of 
her  court.  She  had  a  glorious  attendance  of  cavaliers  and  pages, 
with  many  guards  and  domestics..  There  were  forty  mules,  for 
the  use  of  the  queen,  the  princess,  and  their  train. 

As  this  courtly  cavalcade  approached  the  Rock  of  the  liovers, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yeguas,  fhey  beheld  a  splendid  train  of 
knights  advancing  to  meet  them.     It  was  headed  by  that  acoom- 
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plished  cavalier  the  marques  duke  de  CadiK,  accompanied  by  the 
adelantado  of  Andalusia.  He  had  left  the  camp  the  aay  after 
the  capture  of  Illora,  and  advanced  thus  far  to  receive  tbo  queen 
and  escort  her  over  the  borders.  The  queen  received  th6  mar- 
ques with  distinguished  honor ;  for  he  was  esteemed  the  mirror  o( 
chivalry.  His  actions  in  this  war  had  become  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  many  hesitated  not  to  compare  him  in  prowess  with 
the  immortal  Cid.* 

Thus  gallantly  attended,  the  queen  entered  the  vanquished 
frontier  of  Granada ;  journeying  securely  along  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Xenel,  so  lately  subject  to  the  scourings  of  the 
Moors.  She  stopped  at  Loxa,  where  she  administered  aid  and 
consolation  to  the  wounded,  distributing  money  among  them  foi 
their  support,  according  to  their  rank. 

The  king,  after  the  capture  of  Illora,  had  removed  his  camp 
before  the  fortress  of  Moclin,  with  an  intention  of  besieging  it. 
Thither  the  queen  proceeded,  still  escorted  through  the  mountain 
roads  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  As  Isabella  drew  near  to  the 
camp,  the  duke  del  Infantado  issued  forth  a  league  and  a  half  to 
receive  her,  magnificently  arrayed,  and  followed  by  all  his  chiv- 
alry in  glorious  attire.  With  him  came  the  standard  of  Seville, 
borne  by  the  men-at-arms  of  that  renowned  city  ;  and  the  Prior 
of  St.  Juan,  with  his  followers.  They  ranged  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  on  the  left  of  the  road  by  which  the  queen  was  to 


The  worthy  Agapida  is  loyally  minute,  in  his  description  of 
the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  The  queen 
rode  a  chestnut  mule,  seated  in  a  magnificent  saddle-chair  decora- 
ted with  silver  gilt.  The  housings  of  the  mule  were  of  fine 
•rimson  cloth ;  the  borders  embroidered  with  gold  ;  the  rtins  and 

"  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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head-piece  were  of  satin,  curiously  embossed  with  needlewbrk  ol 
silk,  and  wrought  with  golden  letters.  The  queen  wore  a  brial 
or  regal  skirt  of  velvet,  under  which  were  others  of  brocade  ;  a 
scarlet  mantle,  ornamented  in  the  Moresco  fashion  ;  and  a  black 
hat,  embroidered  round  the  crown  and  brim. 

The  Infanta  was  likewise  mounted  on  a  chestnut  mule,  richly 
caparisoned :  she  wore  a  brial  or  skirt  of  black  brocade,  and  a 
black  mantle  ornamented  like  that  of  the  queen. 

When  the  royal  cavalcade  passed  by  the  chivalry  of  the  duke 
del  Infantado,  which  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  the  queen 
made  a  reverence  to  the  standard  of  Seville,  and  ordered  it  to 
pass  to  the  right  hand.  When  she  approached  the  camp,  the 
multitude  ran  forth  to  meet  her,  with  great  demonstrations  ol 
joy ;  for  she  was  universally  beloved  by  her  subjects.  All  the 
battalions  sallied  forth  in  military  array,  bearing  the  various 
standards  and  banners  of  the  camp,  which  were  lowered  in  salu- 
tation as  she  passed. 

The  king  now  came  forth  in  royal  state,  mounted  on  a  superb 
«hestnut  horse,  and  attended  by  many  grandees  of  Castile.  He 
wore  a  jubonor  close  vest  of  crimson  cloth,  with  cuisses  or  short 
skirts  of  yellow  satin,  a  loose  cassock  of  brocade,  a  rich  Moorish 
scimetar,  and  a  hat  with  plumes.  The  grandees  who  attended 
him  were  arrayed  with  wonderful  magnificence,  each  according  to 
his  taste  and  invention. 

These  high  and  mighty  princes  (says  Antonio  Agapida)  re- 
garded each  other  with  great  deference,  as  allied  sovereigns, 
rather  than  with  connubial  familiarity  as  mere  husband  and  wife 
When  they  approached  each  other,  therefore,  before  embracing, 
they  made  three  profound  reverences  ;  the  queen  taking  off  hei 
hat,  and  remaining  in  a  silk  net  or  cawl,  with  hor  face  uncovered 
The  king  then  approached  and  embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  re 
spectfuUy  on  the  cheek.     He  also  embraced  his  daughter  the  priii 
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cess ;  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  blessed  her,  and  ki.ssod 
her  on  the  lips.* 

The  good  Agapida  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  more  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  sovereigns,  than  with  that  of  the 
English  earl.  He  followed  (says  he)  immediately  after  the  king, 
with  great  pomp,  and,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  taking  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  rest.  He  was  mounted  "  a  la  guisa,^'  or  with 
long  stirrups,  on  a  superb  chestnut  horse,  with  trappings  of  azuro 
silk  which  reached  to  the  ground.  The  housings  were  of  mul- 
berry, powdered  with  stars  of  gold.  He  was  armed  in  proof,  and 
wore  over  his  armor  a  short  French  mantle  of  blaek  brocade ;  he 
had  a  white  French  hat  with  plumes,  and  carried  on  his  left  arm 
a  small  round  buckler,  banded  with  gold.  Five  pages  attended 
him,  apparelled  in  silk  and  brocade,  and  mounted  on  horses 
sumptuously  caparisoned ;  he  had  also  a  train  of  followers, 
bravely  attired  after  the  fashion  of  his  country. 

He  advanced  in  a  chivalrous  and  courteous  manner,  making 
his  reverences  first  to  the  queen  and  Infanta,  and  after- 
wards to  the  king.  Queen  Isabella  received  him  graciously,  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  courageous  conduct  at  Loxa,  and  condoling 
with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  teeth.  The  earl,  however,  made  light 
of  his  disfiguring  wound  ;  saying,  that  ''  our  blessed  Lord,  who 
had  built  all  that  house,  had  opened  a  window  there,  that  he  might 
see  more  readily  what  passed  within  ;"t  whereupon  the  worthy 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida  is  more  than  ever  astonished  at  the  preg- 
nant wit  of  this  island  cavalier.  The  earl  continued  some  little 
distance  by  the  side  of  the  royal  family,  complimenting  them  all 
with  courteous  speeches,  his  horse  curveting  and  caracoling,  but 
being  managed  with  great  grace  and  dexterity  ;  leaving  the  gran- 
dees and  the  people  at  large,  not  more  filled  with  admiration  at 

.  Cura  de  los  Palacios  t  P!>3tio  Martyr.  Epist  61. 
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the  strangeness  and  uiagnificence  of  his  state,  than  at  the  excel 

lonce  of  his  horsemanship.* 

To  testify  her  sense  of  the  gallantry  and  services  of  thii 
noble  English  knight,  who  had  come  from  so  far  to  assist  in  their 
wars,  the  queen  sent  him  the  next  day  presents  of  twelve  horses, 
with  stately  tents,  fine  linen,  two  beds  with  coverings  of  gold  bro- 
cade, and  many  other  articles  of  great  value. 

Having  refreshed  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  description  of 
t)iis  progress  of  queen  Isabella  to  the  camp,  and  the  glorious 
pomp  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  the  worthy  Antonio  Agapida  re- 
turns with  renewed  relish  to  his  pious  work  of  discomfiting  the 
Moors. 

The  description  of  this  royal  pageant,  and  the  particulars 
concerning  the  English  earl,  thus  given  from  the  manuscript  of 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  agree  precisely  with  the  chronicle  of  An- 
dres Bernaldes,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios.  The  English  earl 
makes  no  further  figure  in  this  war.  It  appears  from  various 
histories,  that  he  returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  England 
In  the  following  year,  his  passion  for  fighting  took  him  to  the 
continent  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  adventurers,  in  aid  oi 
Francis  duke  of  Brittany,  against  Louis  XI  of  France.  He  wa* 
killed  in  the  same  year  [1488]  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  hb 
tween  the  Bretons  and  the  French. 

*  Cnra  de  los  Palados. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

How  King  Ferdinand  attaolced  Moclin,  and  of  the  strange  events  th»t 
attended  its  capture. 

'  The  Catholic  sovereigns,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  had 
by  this  time  closely  clipped  the  right  wing  of  the   Moorish  vul 
ture."     In  other  words,  most  of  the  strong  fortresses  along  the 
western  frontier  of  Granada  had  fallen  beneath  the  Christian 
artillery.     The  army  now  lay  encamped  before  the  town  of  Moc- 
lin, on  the  frontier  of  Jaen,  one  of  the  most  stubborn  fortresses 
of  the  border.     It  stood  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  the  base  of  which 
was  nearly  girdled  by  a  river :  a  thick  forest  protected  the  back 
part  of  the  town,  towards  the  mountain      Thus  strongly  situated, 
it  domineered,  with  its  frowning  battlements  and  massive  towers, 
all  the  mountain  passes  into  that  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
called  "  the  shield  of  Granada."     It  had  a  double  arrear  of  blood 
to  settle  with  the  Christians ;  two  hundred  years  before,  a  master 
of  Santiago  and  all  his  cavaliers  had  been  lanced  by  the  Moors 
before  its  gates.     It  had  recently  made  terrible  slaughter  among 
t)ie  troops  of  the  good  count  de  Cabra,  in  his  precipitate  attempt 
to  entrap  the  old  Moorish  monarch.     The  pride  of  Ferdinand 
had  been  piqued  by  being  obliged  on  that  occasion  to  recede  from 
his  plan,  and  abandon  his  concerted  attack  on  the  place  ;  he  was 
now  prepared  to  take  a  full  revenge 
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E]  Zagal,  the  old  warrior  king  of  Granada,  anticipating  a 
Becond  attempt,  had  provided  the  place  with  ample  ammunitions 
and  provisions;  had  ordered  trenches  to  he  digged,  and  addi- 
tional bulwarks  thrown  up  ;  and  caused  all  the  old  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children,  to  be  removed  to  the  capital. 

Such  was  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  the  difficulties  of 
i^s  position,  that  Ferdinand  anticipated  much  trouble  in  reducing 
ii,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  regular  siege.  In  the 
centre  of  his  camp  were  two  great  mounds,  one  of  sacks  of  flour, 
the  other  of  grain,  which  were  called  the  royal  granary.  Three 
batteries  of  heavy  ordnance  were  opened  against  the  citadel  and 
principal  towers,  while  smaller  artillery,  engines  for  the  discharge 
of  missiles,  arquebusses  and  cross-bows,  were  distributed  in  vari- 
ous places,  to  keep  up  a  fire  into  any  breaches  that  might  be 
made,  and  upon  those  of  the  garrison  who  should  appear  on  the 
battlements. 

The  lombards  soon  made  an  impression  on  the  works,  demol 
ishing  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  tumbling  down  several  of  those 
haughty  towers,  which  from  their  height  had  been  impregnable 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  Moors  repaired  theii 
walls  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and,  still  confiding  in  the  strength 
of  their  situation,  kept  up  a  resolute  defence,  firing  down  froit 
their  lofty  battlements  and  towers  upon  the  Christian  camp.  For 
two  nights  and  a  day  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  so  that  there 
was  not  a  moment  in  which  the  roaring  of  ordnance'was  not 
heard,  or  some  damage  sustained  by  the  Christians  or  the  Moors 
It  was  a  conflict,  however,  more  of  engineers  and  artillerists  than 
of  gallant  cavaliers ;  there  was  no  sally  of  troops,  nor  shock  ol 
armed  men^  nor  rush  and  charge  of  cavalry.  The  knights  stood 
looking  on  with  idle  weapons,  waiting  until  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  signalizing  their  prowess  by  scaling  the  walls,  oi 
storming   the  breaches.     As  the  place,  however,  was  assailable 
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only  in  one  part,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  obstinate 
fesistance. 

The  engineers,  as  usual,  discharged  not  merely  bails  of  stone 
and  iron,  to  demolish  the  walls,  but  flaming  balls  of  inextinguisb 
able  combustibles,  designed  to  set  fire  to  the  houses.  One  oil 
these,  which  passed  high  through  the  air  like  a  meteor,  sending 
cut  sharks  and  crackling  as  it  went,  entered  the  window  of  a 
tower  which  was  used  as  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  The  tower 
blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion  ;  the  Moors  who  were  upon 
its  battlements  were  hurled  into  the  air,  and  fell  mangled  in 
various  parts  of  the  town ;  and  the  houses  in  its  vicinity  were 
rent  and  overthrown  as  with  an  earthquake. 

The  Moors,  who  had  never  witnessed  an  explosion  of  the 
kind,  ascribed  the  destruction  of  the  tower  to  a  miracle.  Some 
who  had  seen  the  descent  of  the  flaming  ball,  imagined  that  fire 
had  fallen  from  heaven  to  punish  them  for  their  pertinacity.  The 
pious  Agapida,  himself,  believes  that  this  fiery  missive  was  con- 
ducted by  divine  agency  to  confound  the  infidels ;  an  opinion  in 
which  he  is  supported  by  other  Catholic  historians.* 

Seeing  heaven  and  earth  as  it  were  combined  against  them, 
the  Moors  lost  all  heart :  they  capitulated,  and  were  permitted  to 
depart  with  their  effects,  leaving  behind  all  arms  and  munition? 
of  war. 

The  Catholic  army  (says  Antonio  Agapida)  entered  Mocliu 
in  solemn  state,  not  as  a  licentious  host,  intent  upon  plunder 
and  desolation,  but  as  a  band  of  Christian  warriors,  coming  to 
purify  and  regenerate  the  land.  The  standard  of  the  cross,  that 
ensign  of  this  holy  crusade,  was  borne  in  the  advance,  followed 
by  the  other  banners  of  the  army.      Then  came  the  king  and 

•  Pnlgar,  Garibay,  Lucio  Marino  Siculo,  Cosas  MemoraL  de  Hispan.  lib. 
20 
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queen,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  number  of  armed  cavaliers.  Thej 
were  accompanied  by  a  band  of  priests  and  friars,  with  the  choil 
of  the  royal  chapel,  chanting  the  canticle  •'  Te  deurti  lavdamtis.'" 
As  they  were  moving  through  the  streets  in  this  solemn  manner, 
'.^very  sound  hushed  excepting  the  anthem  of  the  choir,  they 
suddenly  heard,  issuing  as  it  were  from  ..nder  ground,  a  chorus  of 
V  lires  chanting  in  solemn  response,  "  Benedictum,  qui  venit  in 
nomine  domini."*  The  procession  paused  in  wonder.  The 
Bounds  rose  from  Christian  captives,  and  among  them  several 
fu-icEts  who  were  confined  in  subterraneous  dungeons. 

The  heart  of  Isabella  was  greatly  touched.  She  ordered  the 
captives  to  be  drawn  forth  from  their  cells,  and  was  still  more 
moved  at  beholding,  by  their  wan,  discolored,  and  emaciated 
appearaiice,  how  much  ,they  had  suffered.  Their  hair  and  beards 
were  overgrOjwn  and  shagged ;  they  were  wasted  by  hunger,  half 
naked,  and  in  chains.  She  ordered  that  they  should  be  clothed 
and  cherished,  and  money  furnished  them  to  bear  them  to  their 
homes,  t 

Several  of  the  captives  were  brave  cavaliers,  who  had  been 
wounded  and  made  prisoners,  in  the  defeat  of  the  count  de  Cabra 
by  El  Zagal,  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were  also  found  other 
melancholy  traces  of  that  disastrous  affair.  On  visiting  the 
narrow  pass  where  the  defeat  had  taken  place,  the  remains  of 
several  Christian  warriors  were  found  in  thickets,  or  hidden  be- 
hind rocks,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains.  These  were  some 
who  had  been  struck  from  their  horses,  and  wounded  too  severely 
ti  flv.  They  had  crawled  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
concealed  themselves  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  thus  perished  miserably  and  alone.  The  re- 
mains of  those  of  note  were  known  by  their  armor  and  devices, 

•  Marino  Sicnlo.  f  Illescas,  Hist  Pontif  lib  6  o.  20,  §  1. 
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and  were  mourned  over  by  their  companions  who  had  shared  the 
disasters  of  that  day." 

The  queen  had  these  remains  piously  ccllected,  as  the  relics 
of  so  many  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  the  faith. 
They  were  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the  mosques  of 
Moclin,  which  had  been  purified  and  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship.  "  There,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "  rest  the  bones  of 
those  truly  Catholic  knights,  in  the  holy  ground  which  in  a 
manner  had  been  sanctified  by  their  blood  ;  and  all  pilgrims 
passing  through  those  mountains  offer  up  prayers  and  masses  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls." 

The  ^ueen  remained  for  some  time  at  Moclin,  administering 
comfort  to  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  bringing  the  newly 
acquired  territory  into  order,  and  founding  churches  and  monas- 
teries and  other  pious  institutions.  "  While  the  king  marched  in 
front,  laying  waste  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  says  the  figu- 
rative Antonio  Agapida,  "  queen  Isabella  followed  his  traces  aa 
the  binder  follows  the  reaper,  gathering  and  garnering  the  rich 
harvest  that  has  fallen  beneath  his  sickle.  In  this  she  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  that  cloud  of  bishops,  friars, 
and  other  saintly  men,  which  continually  surrounded  her,  gar- 
nering the  first  fruits  of  this  infidel  land  into  the  granaries  of 
the  church."  Leaving  her  thus  piously  employed,  the  king  pur- 
sued his  career  of  conquest,  determined  to  lay  waste  the  vegik, 
and  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the  very  gates  of  Ciranada. 

♦  Polgar,  part  3.  cap.  61. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

How  King  Ferdinand  foraged  tlie  Vega;  and  of  the  batlle  of  (be  Bridge  ol 
Pinos,  and  tlie  fate  of  the  two  Moorish  brothers, 

MuLEY  Abdallah  El  Zagal  had  been  under  a  spell  of  ill  for- 
tune, ever  since  the  suspicious  death  of  the  old  king  his  brother. 
Success  had  deserted  his  standard  ;  and,  with  his  fickle  subjects, 
want  of  success  was  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  in  a  sovereign.  He 
found  his  popularity  declining,  and  he  lost  all  confidence  in  his 
people.  The  Christian  army  marched  in  open  defiance  through 
his  territories,  and  sat  down  deliberately  before  his  fortresses ; 
yet  he  dared  not  lead  forth  his  legions  to  oppose  them,  lest  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Albaycin,  ever  ripe  for  a  revolt,  should  rise 
und  shut  the  gates  of  Granada  against  his  return. 

Every  few  days,  some  melancholy  train  entered  the  metropolis, 
the  inhabitants  of  some  captured  town  bearing  the  few  eflFects 
sparod  them,  and  weeping  and  bewailing  the  desolation  of  their 
homes.  When  the  tidings  arrived  that  Illora  and  Moclin  had 
fallen,  the  people  were  seized  with  consternation.  "  The  right 
eye  of  Granada  is  extinguished,"  exclaimed  they  ;  "  the  shield  of 
Granada  is  broken  :  what  shall  protect  us  from  the  inroad  of  the 
foe?"  When  the  survivors  of  the  garrisons  of  those  towns 
arrived,  with  downcast  looks,  bearing  the  marks  of  battle,  and 
destitute  of  ai-ms  and  standards,  the  populace  reviled   them  in 
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their  wrath  ;  but  they  answered,  "  We  fought  as  long  as  we  had 
force  to  fight,  or  walls  to  shelter  us ;  but  the  Christians  laid  our 
town  and  battlements  in  ruins,  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  aid 
from  Granada."  » 

The  alcaydes  of  Illora  and  Moclin  were  brothers  ;  they  were 
alike  in  prowess,  and  the  bravest  among  the  Moorish  cavaliers. 
They  had  been  the  most  distinguished  in  those  tilts  and  tourneys 
which  graced  the  happier  days  of  Granada,  and  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  sterner  conflicts  of  the  field.  Acclamation  had 
always  followed  their  banners,  and  they  had  long  been  the  delight 
of  the  people.  Yet  now,  when  they  returned  after  the  capture  of 
their  fortresses,  they  were  followed  by  the  unsteady  populace  with 
execrations.  The  hearts  of  the  alcaydes  swelled  with  indigna- 
tion ;  they  found  the  ingratitude  of  their  countrymen  still  more 
intolerable  than  the  hostility  of  the  Christians. 

Tidings  came,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  his  trium- 
phant legions  to  lay  waste  the  country  about  Granada.  Still  El 
Zagal  did  not  dare  to  take  the  field.  The  two  alcaydes  of  Illora 
and  Moclin  stood  before  him :  "  We  have  defended  your  for- 
tresses," said  they,  "  until  we  were  almost  buried  under  their 
ruins,  and  for  our  reward  we  receive  scoffings  and  revilings ;  give 
us,  oh  king,  an  opportunity  where  knightly  valor  may  signalize 
itself,  not  shut  up  behind  stone  walls,  but  in  the  open  conflict  of 
the  field.  The  enemy  approaches  to  lay  our  country  desolate : 
give  us  men  to  meet  him  in  the  advance,  and  let  shame  light  upon 
our  heads  if  we  be  found  wanting  in  the  battle  !" 

The  two  brothers  were  sent  forth,  with  a  large  force  of  horse 
and  fo  Dt ;  El  Zagal  intended,  should  they  be  successful,  to  issue 
forth  with  his  whole  force,  and  by  a  decisive  victory,  repair  the 
losses  he  had  suffered.  When  the  people  saw  the  well-known 
Btandards  of  the  brothers  going  forth  to  battle,  there  was  a  feeble 
ehout;  but  the  alcaydes  passed  on  with  stern  countenances,  fcr 
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they  knew  the  same  voices  would  curse  them  were  they  to  return 
unfortunate.  They  cast  a  farewell  look  upon  fair  Granada,  and 
upon  the  beautiful  fields  of  their  infancy,  as  if  for  these  they 
v^cvii  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives,  but  not  for  an  ungrateful 
l^cople. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  had  arrived  within  two  leagues  of 
Grranada,  at  the  Bridge  of  Pinos,  a  pass  famous  in  the  wars  of  the 
Sloors  and  Christians  for  many  a  bloody  conflict.  It  was  the 
pass  by  which  the  Castilian  monarohs  generally  made  theii 
inroads,  and  was  capable  of  great  defence,  from  the  ruggedness 
of  the  country  and,  the  difficulty  of  the  bridge.  The  king,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  attained  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
when  they  beheld  the  advance  guard,  under  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
and  the  master  of  Santiago,  furiously  attacked  by  the  enemy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  The  Moors  rushed  to  the  assault  with 
their  usual  shouts,  but  with  more  than  usual  ferocity.  There 
was  a  hard  struggle  at  the  bridge ;  both  parties  knew  the  im- 
portance of  that  pass. 

The  king  particularly  noted  the  prowess  of  two  Moorish  cava- 
liers, alike  in  arms  and  devices,  and  whom  by  their  bearing  and 
attendance  he  perceived  to  be  commanders  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  the  two  brothers,  the  alcaydes  of  Illora  and  Moclin.  Wher- 
sver  they  turned,  they  carried  confusion  and  death  into  the  ranks 
rf  the  Christians ;  but  they  fought  with  desperation,  rather  than 
i^alor.  The  count  de  Cabra,  and  his  brother  Don  Martin  de  Cor- 
dova, pressed  forward  with  eagerness  against  them ;  but  having 
i,dvanoed  too  precipitately,  were  surrounded  by  the  foe,  and  ir 
imminent  danger.  A  young  Christian  knight,  seeing  their  peril 
li  istened  with  his  followers  to  their  relief  The  king  recognized 
huu  for  Don  Juan  de  Arragon,  count  of  Ribargoza,  his  own  ne- 
phew ;  for  he  was  illegitimate  son  of  the  duke  of  Villahermosa, 
illegitimate  brotlier  of  king  Ferdinand.     The  splendid  armor  ol 
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Di'm  J  uaii,  and  the  sumptuous  caparison  of  his  steed,  rendered 
bim  a  brilliant  object  of  attack.  He  was  assailed  on  all  sides, 
and  his  superb  steed  slain  under  him ;  yet  still  he  fought  valiant- 
ly, bearing  for  a  time  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  giving  the  ox- 
htusted  forces  of  the  count  de  Cabra  time  to  recover  breath. 

Seeing  the  peril  of  these  troops  and  the  general  obstinacy  of 
the  fight,  the  king  ordered  the  royal  standard  to  be  advanrtJ 
and  hastened,  vrith  all  his  forces,  to  the  relief  of  the  count  de  Ca- 
bra. At  his  approach,  the  enemy  gave  vray,  and  retreated  to- 
wards the  bridge.  The  two  Moorish  commanders  endeavored  to 
rally  their  troops,  and  animate  them  to  defend  this  pass  to  the 
utmost :  they  used  prayers,  remonstrances,  menaces — but  almost 
in  vain.  They  could  only  collect  a  scanty  handful  of  cavaliers ; 
with  these  they  planted  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and 
disputed  it  inch  by  inch.  The  fight  was  hot  and  obstinate,  for 
but  few  could  contend  hand  to  hand,  yet  many  discharged  cross- 
bows and  arquebusses  from  the  banks.  The  river  was  covered 
with  the  floating  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Moorish  band  of  cava- 
liers was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  the  two  brothers  fell,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  upon  the  bridge  they  had  so  resolutely  defend- 
ed. They  had  given  up  the  battle  for  lost,  but  had  determined 
not  to  return  alive  to  ungrateful  Granada. 

When  the  people  of  the  capital  heard  how  devotedly  they  had 
fallen,  they  lamented  greatly  their  deaths,  and  extolled  their 
memory :  a  column  was  erected  to  their  honor  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bridge,  which  long  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Tomb  of  the 
Brothers." 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  now  marched  on,  and  established  its 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada.  The  worthy  Agapida  gives 
many  triumphant  details  of  the  ravages  committed  in  the  vega- 
which  was  again  laid  waste  ;  the  grain,  fruits,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  destroyed- -and  that  earthly  paradise  rendered 
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a  d/eary  daoert.  He  narrates  several  fierce  but  ineffectual  sal- 
lies and  skirmishes  of  the  Moors,  in  defence  of  their  favoritn 
plain ;  among  which,  one  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  records 
the  achievements  of  one  of  the  saintly  heroes  of  this  war. 

During  one  of  the  movements  of  the  Christian  army,  near  tlis 
walls  of  Granada,  a  battalion  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  a 
Isrgj  force  of  foot,  had  sallied  from  the  city,  and  posted  thorn- 
selves  near  some  gardens,  which  were  surrounded  by  a  canal,  and 
traversed  by  ditches,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Moors  beheld  the  duke  del  Infantado  pass  by,  witl  hi? 
two  splendid  battalions ;  one  of  men-at-arms,  the  other  of  light 
cavalry,  armed  a.  la  gineta.  In  company  with  him,  but  following 
as  a  rear-guard,  was  Don  Garcia  Osorio,  the  belligerent  bishop  of 
iTaen,  attended  by  Francisco  Bovadillo,  the  corregidor  of  his  city, 
and  followed  by  two  squadrons  of  men-at-arms,  from  Jaen,  An- 
duxar,  Ubeda,  and  Baeza.*  The  success  of  last  year's  campaign 
had  given  the  good  bishop  an  inclination  for  warlike  affairs,  and 
he  had  once  more  buckled  on  his  cuirass. 

The  Moors  were  much  given  to  stratagem  in  warfare.  They 
looked  wistfully  at  the  magnificent  squadrons  of  the  duke  del  In- 
fantado ;  but  their  martial  discipline  precluded  all  attack :  the 
good  bishop  promised  to  be  a  more  easy  prey.  Suffering  the 
duke  and  his  troops  to  pass  unmolested,  they  approached  the 
squadrons  of  the  bishop,  and,  making  a  pretended  attack,  skir- 
mished slightly,  and  fled  in  apparent  confusion.  The  bishop  con- 
sidered the  day  his  own,  and,  seconded  by  his  corregidor  Bova- 
dill9,  followed  with  valorous  precipitation.  The  Moors  fled  into 
the  Huerta  del  Rey,  or  orchard  of  the  king ;  the  troops  of  the 
Wshop  followed  hotly  after  them. 

When  the  Moors  perceived  their  pursuers  fairly  einbarrassod 

*  P'jigar,  part  3,  cap.  62. 
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umong  the  intricacies  of  the  garden,  they  turned  fiercely  upon 
thsm,  while  some  of  their  number  threw  open  the  sluices  of  the 
Xenel.  In  an  instant,  the  canal  which  encircled  and  the  ditches 
which  traversed  the  garden,  were  filled  with  water,  and  the  va- 
liant bishop  and  his  followers  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
a  deluge.*  A  scene  of  great  confusion  succeeded.  Some  of  tb'i 
men  of  Jaen,  stoutest  of  heart  and  hand,  fought  with  the  Mooid 
in  the  garden,  while  others  struggled  with  the  water,  endeavorinji 
to  escape  across  the  canal,  in  which  attempt  many  horses  were 
drowned. 

Fortunately,  the  duke  del  Infantado  perceived  the  snare  into 
which  his  companions  had  fallen,  and  dispatched  his  light  cavalry 
to  their  assistance.  The  Moors  were  compelled  to  flight,  and 
driven  along  the  road  of  Elvira  up  to  the  gates,  of  Granada.*  Se- 
veral Christian  cavaliers  perished  in  this  afitay  ;  the  bishop  him- 
self escaped  with  difficulty,  having  slipped  from  his  saddle  in 
crossing  the  canal,  but  saving  himself  by  holding  on  to  the  tail  of 
his  charger.  This  perilous  achievement  seems  to  have  satisfied 
the  good  bishop's  belligerent  propensities.  He  retired  on  his 
laurels,  (says  Agapida,)  to  his  city  of  Jaen  ;  where,  in  the  fruition 
of  all  good  things,  he  gradually  waxed  too  corpulent  for  his  corse- 
let which  was  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  his  episcopal  palace ;  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  his  military  deeds,  throughout  the  residue  of 
the  holy  war  of  Granada,  t 

King  Ferdinand  having  completed  his  ravage  of  the  vega,  and 
kept  El  Zagal  shut  up  in  his  capital,  conducted  his  army  back 
through  the  pass  of  Lope  to  rejoin  queen  Isabella  at  Moclin. 

*  Pulgar. 

t  '■■  Don  Luis  Osorio  fue  obispo  de  Jaen  desde  el  aHo  de  1483,  y  presidio 
in  esta  Tglesia  hasta  el  de  149G  in  qae  niiirio  on  Flandea,  a  donde  fuc  acom 
panando  a  la  princesa  Dcfa  .hiana,  esposa  del  archiduque  Don  F^l/pe."- 
Eipaha  Sagrada,  por  Fr.  M.  Risco,  torn.  41,  trat.  77,  cap.  4, 
12 
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The  fortresses  lately  taken  being  well  garrisoned  and  supplied- 
be  gave  the  command  of  the  frontier  to  his  cousin,  Don  Fadrique 
de  Toledo,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  Netherlands  as  the  duke 
of  Alva.  The  campaign  being  thus  completely  crowned  with 
success,  the  sovereigns  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Cor- 

dOTS, 
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CHAPTER  XI.V. 

Attempt  of  El  Zagal  upon  the  life  of  Boabdil,  and  how  the  latter  was  roMe^ 

to  action. 

No  sooner  did  the  last  squadron  of  Christian  cavalry  disappear 
behind  the  mountains  of  Elvira,  and  the  note  of  its  trumpets  die 
away  upon  the  ear,  than  the  long-suppressed  wrath  of  Muley  El 
Zagal  burst  forth.  He  determined  no  longer  to  be  half  a  king, 
reigning  over  a  divided  kingdom,  in  a  divided  capital ;  but  to  ex 
terminate,  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  his  nephew  Boabdil  and  his 
faction.  He  turned  furiously  upon  those  whose  factious  conduct 
had  deterred  him  from  sallying  upon  the  foe  ;  some  he  punished 
by  confiscations,  others  by  banishment,  others  by  death.  Once 
undisputed  monarch  of  the  entire  kingdom,  he  trusted  to  his  mi- 
litary skill  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  drive  the  Christians  over 
the  frontier. 

Boabdil,  however,  had  again  retired  to  Velez  el  Blanco,  on 
the  confines  of  Murcia,  where  he  could  avail  himself,  in  case  of 
emergency,  of  any  assistance  or  protection  afforded  him  by  thti 
policy  of  Ferdinand.  His  defeat  had  blighted  his  reviving  for- 
tunes, for  the  people  considered  him  as  inevitably  doomed  tti 
misfortune  Still,  while  he  lived,  El  Zagal  knew  he  would  be  a 
rallying  point  for  faction,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  ele- 
vated into  power  by  the  capricious  multitude.  He  had  recourse 
'herefore  to  the  most  perfidious  means,  to  compass  hifi  destrjcf 
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tinn.  He  bent  ambassadors  to  him,  l-epresenting  the  necessity  of 
concord  for  tho  salvation  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  offering  to 
resign  the  title  of  king,  and  to  become  subject  to  his  sway,  on  re- 
ceiving som3  estate  on  which  he  could  live  in  tranquil  retirtmeLt. 
But  while  the  ambassadors  bore  these  words  of  peace,  they  were 
furnished  with  poisoned  herbs,  which  they  were  to  administer  se- 
cretly to  Boabdil ;  and  if  they  failed  in  this  attempt,  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  dispatch  him  openly,  while  engaged  in 
conversation.  They  were  instigated  to  this  treason  by  promises 
of  great  reward,  and  by  assurances  from  the  alfaquis  that  Boab- 
dil was  an  apostate,  whose  death  would  be  acceptable  to  Heaven. 

The  young  monarch  was  secretly  apprised  of  the  concerted 
treason,  and  refused  an  audience  to  the  ambassadors.  He  de- 
nounced his  uncle  as  the  murderer  of  his  father  and  his  kindred, 
and  the  usurper  of  his  throne  ;  and  vowed  never  to  relent  in  hos- 
tility to  him,  until  he  should  place  his  head  on  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Open  war  again  broke  out  between  the  two  monarchs,  though 
feebly  carried  on,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  embarrassments. 
Ferdinand  again  extended  his  assistance  to  Boabdil,  ordering  the 
commanders  of  his  fortresses  to  aid  him  in  all  enterprises  against 
his  uncle,  and  against  such  places  as  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
as  king ;  and  Don  Juan  de  Bonavides,  who  commanded  in  Lorca, 
even  made  inroads  in  his  name,  into  the  territories  of  Almeria, 
Baza,  and  Guadix,  which  owned  allegiance  to  El  Zagal. 

Tho  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  three  great  evils  to  contend  with 
—the  inconstancy  of  his  subjects,  the  hostility  of  his  uncle,  and 
the  friendship  of  Ferdinand.  The  last  was  by  far  the  most  bane- 
fu. .  his  fortunes  withered  under  it.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the 
enemy  of  his  faith  and  of  his  country.  The  cities  shut  their 
gates  against  him  ;  the  people  cursed  him  ;  even  the  scanty  band 
of  cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  followed  his  ill-starred  banner,  bo 
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gan  to  desert  him;  for  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  reward,  nor 
even  to  support  them,  His  spirits  sank  with  his  fortune,  and  he 
feared  that  in  a  little  time  ho  should  not  have  a  spot  of  earth 
whereon  lo  plant  his  standard,  nor  an  adherent  to  rally  under  it. 

In  the  midat  of  his  despondency,  he  received  a  message  from 
his  lion-hearted  mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  It  was 
brought  by  the  steadfast  adherent  to  their  fortunes,  Aben  Co- 
mixa.  "  For  shame;"  said  she,  "  to  linger  timorously  about  the 
borders  of  your  kingdom,  when  a  usurper  is  seated  in  your  capi- 
tal. Why  look  abroad  for  perfidious  aid,  when  you  have  loyal 
hearts  beating  true  to  you  in  Granada?  The  Albaycin  is  ready 
to  throw  open  its  gates  to  receive  you.  Strike  home  vigorously— 
a  sudden  blow  may  mend  all,  or  make  an  end.  A  throne  or  a 
grave ! — ^for  a  king  there  is  no  honorable  medium." 

Boabdil  was  of  an  undecided  character,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances which  bring  the  most  wavering  to  a  decision,  and  when 
once  resolved  they  are  apt  to  act  with  a  daring  impulse,  unknown 
to  steadier  judgments.  The  message  of  the  sultana  roused  him 
from  a  dream.  Granada,  beautiful  Granada,  with  its  stately  Al 
hambra,  its  delicious  gardens,  its  gushing  and  limpid  fountains 
sparkling  among  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  myrtle,  rose  before 
him.  "  What  have  I  done,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  I  should  be  au 
exile  from  this  paradise  of  my  forefathers — a  wanderer  and  fugi- 
tive in  my  own  kingdom,  while  a  murderous  usurper  sits  proudly 
upon  my  throne?  Surely  Allah  will  befriend  the  righteous 
eause ;  one  blow,  and  all  may  be  my  own." 

He  summoned  his  scanty  band  of  cavaliers.  "  Who  is  ready 
to  follow  his  monarch  unto  the  death  ?"  said  he  :  and  every  one 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  scimetar.  "  Enough  !"  said  he  ;  "  let  each 
man  arm  himself  and  prepare  his  steed  in  secret,  for  aa  enterprise 
of  toil  and  peril    if  we  succeed,  our  reward  is  empire." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

How  Boahdil  returned  secretly  to  Granada,  and  how  he  was  rucfcived.— 
Second  embassy  of  Don  Juan  do  Verd,,  and  his  perils  in  the  Alhambra. 

"  In  the  hand  of  God,"  exolafms  an  old  Arabian  chronicler,  "  is 
the  destiny  of  princes  ;  he  alone  giveth  empire.  A  Moorish 
Lorseman,  mounted  on  a  fleet  Arabian  steed,  was  one  day  tra- 
versing the  mountains  which  extend  between  Granada  and  the 
frontier  of  Murcia.  He  galloped  swiftly  through  the  valleys,  but 
paused  and  looked  out  cautiously  from  the  summit  of  every 
height.  A  sqviadron  of  cavaliers  followed  warily  at  a  distance. 
There  were  fifty  lances.  The  richness  of  their  armor  and  attire 
showed  them  to  be  warriors  of  noble  rank,  and  their  leader  had  a 
lofty  and  prince-like  demeanor."  The  squadron  thus  described 
by  the  Arabian  chronicler,  was  the  Moorish  king  Boabdil  and  his 
devoted  followers 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  they  pursued  their  adventurous 
journey,  avoiding  all  populous  parts  of  the  country,  and  choosing 
the  most  solitary  passes  of  the  mountains.  They  suffered  severe 
hardships  and  fatigues,  but  suffered  without  a  murmur :  they 
were  accustomed  to  rugged  campaigning,  and  their  steeds  were  oi 
generous  and  unyielding  spirit.  It  was  midnight,  and  all  was 
dark  and  silent  as  they  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  ap- 
proached the  city  of  Granada.  They  passed  along  quietly  under 
the  ihadow  of  its  walls   until   tlioy  arrived  near  the  gate  of  the 
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Albaycin.  Here  Boabdil  ordered  his  followers  to  halt,  anJ.  ra 
main  concealed.  Taking  but  four  or  five  with  him,  he  advanced 
resolutely  to  the  gate,  and  knocked  with  the  hilt  of  his  scimetar. 
The  guards  demanded  who  sought  to  enter  at  that  unseafionabb 
hour.  "  Your  king !"  exclaimed  Boabdil,  "  open  the  gate  and 
admit  him !" 

The  guards  held  forth  a  light,  and  recognized  the  person  d 
the  youthful  monarch.  They  were  struck  with  sudden  awe,  and 
threw  open  the  gates  ;  and  Boabdil  aid  his  followers  entered  un- 
molested. They  galloped  to  the  dwellings  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  Albaycin,  thundering  at  their  portals,  and  sum- 
moning them  to  rise  and  take  arms  for  their  rightful  sovereign. 
The  summons  was  instantly  obeyed :  trumpets  resounded  through- 
out the  streets — the  gleam  of  torches  and  the  flash  of  arms 
showed  the  Moors^hurrying  to  their  gathering-places — by  day- 
break, the  whole  force  of  the  Albaycin  was  rallied  under  the 
standard  of  Boabdil,  and  Aben  Comiza  was  made  alcayde  of  the 
fortress.  Such  was  the  success  of  this  sudden  and  deeperate  act 
of  the  young  monarch  ;  for  we  are  assured  by  conteraporary  his- 
torians, that  there  had  been  no  previous  concert  or  arrangement. 
"  As  the  guards  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  admit  him,''  ob- 
serves a  pious  chronicler,  "  so  God  opened  the  hearts  of  the 
Moors  to  receive  him  as  their  king."* 

In  the  morning  early,  the  tidings  of  this  event  roused  El 
Zagal  from  his  slumbers  in  the  Alhambra.  The  fiery  old  war- 
rior assembled  his  guard  in  haste,  and  made  his  way  swoid  in 
hand  to  the  Albaycin,  hoping  to  come  upon  his  nephew  by  sur- 
prise. He  was  vigorously  met  by  Boabdil  and  his  adherents,  and 
jriven  back  into  the  quarter  of  the  Alhambra.  An  encounter 
took  place  between  the  two  kings,  in  the  square  before  the  prin- 

♦  Pnlaar, 
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cipal  mosque ;  here  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  implacable 
fury,  as  though  it  had  been  agreed  to  decide  their  competition 
for  the  crown  by  single  combat.  In  the  tumult  of  this  chance 
medley  affray,  however,  they  were  separated,  and  the  party  of  El 
Zagal  was  ultimately  driven  from  the  square. 

The  battle  raged  for  some  time  in  the  streets  and  places  ol 
the  city,  but  finding  their  powers  of  mischief  cramped  within 
such  narrow  limits,  both  parties  sallied  forth  into  the  fields,  and 
fought  beneath  the  walls  until  evening.  Many  fell  on  both  sides, 
and  at  night  each  party  withdrew  into  its  quarter,  until  the  morn- 
ing gave  them  light  to  renejy  the  unnatural  conflict.  For  several 
days,  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  city  remained  like  hostile 
powers  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  party  of  the  Alhamhra 
was  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Albaycin,  and  contained 
most  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry ;  but  the  adherents  of  Boabdil 
were  men  hardened  and  strengthened  by  labor,  and  hahitually 
skilled  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 

The  Albaycin  underwent  a  kind  of  siege  by  the  forces  of  El 
Zagal ;  they  effected  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  made  repeated 
attempts  to  carry  it  sword  in  hand,  but  were  as  often  repulsed. 
The  troops  of  Boabdil,  on  the  other  hand,  made  frequent  sallies; 
and  in  the  conflicts  which  took  place^  the  hatred  of  the  com~ba- 
tants  arose  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  no  quarter  was  given  oe 
either  side. 

Boabdil  perceived  the  inferiority  of  his  force ;  he  dreaded 
bIso  that  hi.s  adherents,  being  for  the  most  part  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  would  become  impatient  of  this  interruption  of  their 
gainful  occupations,  and  disheartened  by  these  continual  scenes  ol 
carnage.  He  sent  missives,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  to  Don  Fadri- 
quo  de  Toledo,  who  commanded  the  Christian  forces  on  the 
frontier,  entreating  his  assistance. 

Bon  Fadrique  had  received  instructions  from  the  politic  Fer 
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linand,  to  aid  the  youthful  moiiarch  in  all  Lis  contests  witli  hig 
unole.  He  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  near  to  Granada 
The  moment  Boabdil  discerned,  from  the  towers  of  the  Albaycin. 
the  Christian  banners  and  lances  winding  round  the  base  of  the 
mountain  of  Elvira,  he  sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  escorted  by  a 
equadron  of  Abenccrrages  under  Aben  Comixa.  El  Zagal,  who 
wa;  e<iually  on  the  alert,  and  apprised  that  the  Christian  troops 
eame  in  aid  of  his  nephew,  likewise  sallied  forth  and  drew  uji  his 
troops  in  battle  array.  Don  Padrique,  wary  lest  some  treachery 
should  be  intended,  halted  among  some  plantations  of  olives  re- 
tained Boabdil  by  his  side,  and  signified  his  wish  that  Aben  Co- 
mixa  would  advance  with  his  squadron  and  offer  battle  to  the  old 
king.  The  provocation  was  given,  but  El  Zagal  maintained  hia 
position.  He  threw  out  some  light  parties,  however,  which  skir- 
mished with  the  Abencerrages  of  Aben  Oomixa,  after  which  ho 
caused  his  trumpets  to  sound  a  recall,  and  retired  into  the  city ; 
mortified,  it  is  said,  that  the  Christian  cavaliers  should  witness 
these  fratricidal  discords  between  true  believers 

Don  Padrique,  still  distrustful,  drew  ofi'  to  a  distance,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  near  the  bridge  of  Cabillas. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  Moorish  cavalier  with  an  escort,  ap- 
proached the  advance  guard,  and  his  trumpets  sounded  a  parley. 
He  craved  an  audience,  as  an  envoy  from  El  Zagal,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  tent  of  Don  Fadrique.  El  Zagal  had  learnt  that 
the  Christian  troops  had  come  to  aid  his  nephew,  and  now  offered 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them  on  terms  still  more  advan- 
tageous than  those  of  Boabdil.  The  wary  Don  Fadrique  listened 
to  the  Moor  with  apparent  complacency,  but  determined  to  send 
one  of  his  most  intrepid  and  discreet  cavaliers,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  flag,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  old  king  within  th< 
very  walls  of  the  Alhambra.  The  officer  chosen  for  this  import 
ant  mission  was  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  the  same  stanch  and  do- 
12,* 
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TOut  cavalier,  wLo  in  times  preceding  the  war  bad  borne  the 
message  from  tiie  Castilian  sovereigns,  to  old  Bluley  Abul  Hasr-aa 
demanding  arrears  of  tribute.  Don  Juan  was  received  with  gi'cat 
ceremony  by  the  king.  No  records  remain  of  his  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations, but  they  extended  into  the  night,  and  it  being  too  late 
to  return  to  camp,  he  was  sumptuously  lodged  in  an  apartment  oi 
the  Alhambra.  In  the  morning,  one  of  the  courtiers  about  the 
palace,  somewhat  given  to  jest  and  raillery,  invited  Don  Juan  tc 
a  ceremony  which  some  of  the  alfaquis  were  about  to  celebrate 
in  the  mosque  of  the  palace.  The  religious  punctilio  of  this 
moot  discreet  cavalier  immediately  took  umbrage  at  what  he  con- 
ceived a  banter.  "  The  servants  of  queen  Isabella  of  Castile,'' 
replied  he  stiffly  and  sternly,  "  who  bear  on  their  armor  the  cross 
of  St.  Jago,  never  enter  the  temples  of  Mahomet,  but  to  level 
them  to  the  earth,  and  trample  on  them." 

The  Moslem  courtier  retired  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this 
Catholic,  but  not  very  courteous  reply,  and  reported  it  to  a  rene- 
gado  of  Antiquera.  The  latter,  eager,  like  all  renegadoes,  to  show 
devotion  to  his  newly  adopted  creed,  volunteered  to  return  with 
the  courtier  and  have  a  tilt  of  words  with  the  testy  diplomatist. 
They  found  Don  Juan  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  the  alcaydf 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  took  occasion  to  indulge  in  sportive  com' 
ments  on  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
ire  of  this  devout  knight  and  discreet  ambassador  began  to 
kindle ;  but  he  restrained  it  within  the  limits  of  lofty  gravity. 
"  You  would  do  well,"  said  he,  "  to  cease  talking  about  what  you 
do  not  understand."  ^  This  only  provoked  light  attacks  of  the 
witlings;  until  one  of  them  dared  to  make  some  degrading  and 
obscene  comparison  between  the  Blessea  Virgin  and  Amina,  the 
mother  of  Mahomet.  In  an  instant  Don  Juan  sprang  to  his 
foet,  dashed  chess-board  and  chess-men  aside,  and  drawing  bin 
sword,  dealt,  says  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  such  a  ferinosa  ca 
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c/iillada  (such  a  handsome  slash)  across  the  head  of  the  blasphem- 
ing Moor,  as  felled  hiin  to  the  earth.  The  renegade,  seeing  hit) 
cornrade  fall,  fled  for  his  life,  making  the  halls  and  galleries  ring 
with  bis  outcries  Guards,  pages  and  attendants  rushed  in,  but 
Don  Juan  kept  them  at  bay,  until  the  appearance  of  the  king 
restored  order.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  affray,  he 
acted  with  proper  discrimination.  Don  Juan  was  held  sacred  as 
an  ambassador,  and  the  renegade  was  severely  punished  for  having 
compromised  the  hospitality  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  tumult  in  the  Alhambra  however,  soon  cauHed  a  more 
dangerous  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  rumored  that  Christians 
had  been  introduced  into  the  palace  with  some  treasonable  de- 
sign.  The  populace  caught  up  arms,  and  ascended  in  throngs  to 
the  gate  of  Justice,  demanding  the  death  of  all  Christian  spies 
and  those  who  had  introduced  them.  This  was  no  time  to  reason 
with  an  infuriate  mob,  when  the  noise  of  their  clamors  might 
bring  the  garrison  of  the  Albaycin  to  back  them.  Nothing  was 
left  for  El  Zagal  but  to  furnish  Don  Juan  with  a  disguise,  a  swift 
horse,  and  an  escort,  and  to  let  him  out  of  the  Alhambra  by  a 
private  gate.  It  was  a  sore  grievance  to  the  stately  cavalier  to 
have  to  submit  to  these  expedients,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
In  Moorish  disguise  he  passed  through  crowds  that  were  clamor- 
ing for  his  head ;  and  once  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  gave  reins 
to  his  horse,  nor  ceased  spurring  until  he  found  himself  safe 
under  the  banners  of  Don  Fadrique. 

Thus  ended  the  second  embassy  of  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  less 
stately,  but  more  perilous  than  the  first.  Don  Fadrique  extolled 
his  prowess,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  his  discretion  ; 
and  rewarded  him  with  a  superb  horse,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  El  Zagal,  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  and 
protection  he  had  observed  to  his  ambassador.  Queen  Isabella 
ftlso  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  piety  of  Don  Juan,  and 
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lis  promptness  in  vindicating  the  immaculate  character  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and,  beside  conferring  on  him  various  honorable 
distinctions,  made  him  a  royal  present  of  three  hundred  thousand 
maravadils.* 

The  report  brought  by  this  cavalier  of  affairs  in  Granada,  to 
gether  with  the  preceding  skirmishings  between  the  Moorish 
factions  before  the  walls,  convinced  Don  Padrique  that  there  was 
no  collusion  between  the  monarchs  ;  on  returning  to  his  frontier 
post,  therefore,  he  sent  Boabdil  a  reinforcement  of  Christian  foot- 
soldiers  and  arquebussers,  under  Fernan  Alvarez  de  Sotomayer, 
alcayde  of  Colomera.  This  was  as  a  firebrand  thrown  in  to  light 
up  anew  the  flames  of  war  in  the  city,  which  remained  raging 
between  the  Moorish  inhabitants  for  the  space  of  fifty  days. 

*  Alcantera,  Hist.  Granad.  voL  8   c.  17,  apnd  De  Hano  Nobiliaiio 
Gouealogico,  Ub.  fi,  ckp.  IC. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

How  King  Ferdinand  laid  siege  to  Velez  Malaga. 

HmiERTo,  the  events  of  this  renowned  war  have  been  little  alse 
than  a  succession  of  brilliant  bat  brief  exploits,  such  as  sudden 
forays,  wild  skirmishes  among  the  mountains,  and  the  surprisals 
of  castles,  fortresses,  and  frontier  towns.  We  approach  now  to 
more  important  and  prolonged  operations,  in  which  ancient  and 
mighty  cities,  the  bulwarks  of  Granada,  were  invested  by  power- 
ful armies,  subdued  by  slow  and  regular  sieges,  and  thus  the  cap- 
ital left  naked  and  alone. 

The  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Christian  sovereigns  (says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida)  had  resounded  throughout  the  east,  and  filled 
all  heathenesse  with  alarm.  The  G-rand-Turk  Bajazet  II.,  and 
his  deadly  foe  the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt,  suspending  for  a  time 
their  bloody  feuds,  entered  into  a  league  to  protect  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  and  the  kingdom  of  G-ranada  from  the  hostilities  of 
the  Christians.  It  was  concerted  between  them,  that  Bajazet 
ghould  send  a  powerful  armada  against  the  island  of  Sicily,  then 
appertaining  to  the  Spanish  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  great  bodies  of  troops  should  be  poured  into  Granada,  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  timely  intelligence  of  thew 
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designs.  They  resolved  at  once  to  carry  tlie  war  into  the  sea- 
board of  G-ranada.  to  possess  themselves  of  its  ports,  and  thuSj  aa 
it  were,  to  bar  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  again&t  all  external  ail 
Malaga  was  to  be  the  main  object  of  attack :  it  was  the  principal 
sea-poi't  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost  necessary  to  its  existence. 
It  had  long  been  the  seat  of  opulent  commerce,  sending  many 
ships  to  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  was  also  the  great 
channel  of  communication  with  Africa,  through  which  were  intro- 
duced supplies  of  money,  troops,  arms,  and  steeds,  from  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Fez,  Tremezan,  anrl  other  Barbary  powers.  It  was  em- 
phatically called,  therefore,  I' the  hand  and  mouth  of  Granada.'' 
Before  laying  siege  to  this  redoubtable  city,  however,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  neighboring  city  of  Velez  Malaga 
md  its  dependent  places,  which  might  otherwise  harass  the  be- 
sieging army. 

For  this  important  campaign,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  were 
again  summoned  to  take  the  field  with  their  forces,  in  the  spring 
of  1487.  The  menaced  invasion  of  the  infidel  powers  of  the  east, 
bad  awakened  new  ardor  in  the  bosoms  of  all  true  Christian 
knights  ;  and  so  zealously  did  they  respond  to  the  summons  of  the 
sovereigns,  that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  an-d  fifty 
thousand  foot,  the  flower  of  Spanish  warriors,  led  by  the  bravest 
of  Spanish  cavaliers,  thronged  the  renowned  city  of  Cordova,  at 
the  appointed  time. 

On  the  night  before  this  mighty  host  set  forth  upon  its  march, 
an  earthquake  shook  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  awakened  by  tht 
skaking  of  the  walls  and  rocking  of  the  towers,  fled  to  the  courts 
and  squares,  fearing  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ruins  of  tlicir 
dwellings.  The  earthquake  was  most  violent  in  the  quarter  ol 
the  royal  residence,  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  Many  looked  upon  this  as  an  omen  of  some  impending 
evil;  but  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  in  that  infallible  spirit  of  divi 
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aatiou  which  succeeds  an  event,  plainly  reads  in  it  a  presage  tha< 
the  empire  of  the  Moors  was  about  to  be  shaken  to  its  centre 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  eve  of  the  Sunday  of  PaluiS,  (says  a 
worthy  and  loyal  chronicler  of  the  time,)  that  the  most  Catholic 
uionarch  departed  with  his  army,  to  render  service  to  Heaven, 
and  make  war  upon  the  Moors.*  Heavy  rains  had  swelled  all 
the  streams,  and  rendered  the  roads  deep  and  difficult.  The 
king,  therefore,  divided  his  host  Into  two  bodies.  In  one  he  put 
all  the  artillery,  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  horse,  and  com- 
manded by  the  master  of  Alcantara  and  Martin  Alonzo,  senior 
of  Montemayor.  This  division  was  to  proceed  by  the  road 
through  the  valleyo,  where  pasturage  abounded  for  the  oxen 
which  drew  the  ordnaace. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  was  led  by  the  king  in  person. 
It  was  divided  into  numerous  battalions,  each  commanded  by 
some  distinguished  cavalier.  The  king  took  the  rough  and  pe- 
rilous road  of  the  mountains,  and  few  mountains  are  more'  rugged 
and  difficult  than  those  of  Andalusia.  The  roads  are  mere  mule- 
paths,  straggling  amidst  rocks  and  along  the  verge  of  precipices, 
clambering  vast  craggy  heights,  or  descending  into  frightful 
chasms  and  ravines,  with  scanty  and  uncertain  foothold  for  either 
man  or  steed.  Four  thousand  pioneers  were  sent  in  advance, 
undjr  the  aleayde  de  los  Doneeles,  to  conquer,  in  some  degree, 
the  nsperities  of  the  road.  Some  had  pickaxes  and  crowbars  to 
break  the  rocks,  others  had  implements  to  construct  bridges  over 
the  mountain  torrents,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  others  to  lay  step- 
ping-stones in  the  smaller  streams.  As  the  country  was  inhab- 
ited by  fierce  Moorish  mountaineers,  Don  Diego  de  Castrillo  was 
dispatched,  with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  to  take  possession  ol 
the  heights  and  passes.     Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  ih« 

*  Palgar.     Cronica  do  los  Reyes  Catholicos. 
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royal  army  suffered  excessively  on  its  march.  At  one  time 
there  was  no  place  to  encamp,  for  five  leagues  of  the  most  toil 
pome  and  mountainous  country ;  and  many  of  the  beasts  of  bur 
don  sank  down,  and  perished  on  the  road 

It  was'  with  the  greatest  joy,  therefore,  that  the  roval  army 
emerged  from  these  stern  and  frightful  defiles,  and  oame  to  where 
they  looked  down  upon  the  vega  of  Velez  Malaga.  The  region 
before  them  was  one  of  the  most  delectable  to  the  eye,  that  ever 
was  ravaged  by  an  army.  Sheltered  from  every  rude  blast  by  » 
screen  of  mountains,  and  sloping  and  expanding  to  the  south,  this 
lovely  valley  was  quickened  by  the  most  generous  sunshine,  wa- 
tered by  the  silver  meanderings  of  the  Velez,  and  refreshed  by 
cooling  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  sloping  hills  were 
covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-trees  ;  the  distant  fields  waved 
with  grain,  or  were  verdant  with  pasturage  ;  while  rjund  the 
city  were  delightful  gardens,  the  favorite  retreats  of  the  Moors, 
where  their  white  pavilions  gleamed  among  groves  of  oranges, 
citrons,  and  pomegra,nates,  and  were  surmounted  by  stately  palms 
— those  plants  of  southern  growth,  bespeaking  a  generous  climate 
and  a  cloudless  sky. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  delightful  valley,  the  city  of  Velea 
Malaga  reared  its  warrior  battlements  in  stern  contrast  to  the 
landscape.  It  was  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  and  insulated 
hill,  and  strongly  fortified  by  walls  and  towers.  The  crest  of  the 
hill  rose  high  above  the  town,  into  a  mere  crag,  inaccessible  on 
every  other  side,  and  crowned  by  a  powerful  castle,  which  domi- 
neered over  the  surrounding  country.  Two  suburbs  swept  down 
into  the  valley,  from  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  were  defended 
by  bulwarks  and  deep  ditches.  The  vast  ranges  of  gray  moun 
tains,  often  capped  with  clouds,  which  rose  to  the  north,  were  in- 
habited by  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  whose  strong  fo(  tresses  of 
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Comares,  Canillas,  Competa,  aud  Benamargosa,  frotnied  dawn 
from  cragged  heights. 

Wlien  the  Christian  host  arrived  in  sight  of  this  valley,  a 
squadron  was  hovering  on  the  smooth  sea  before  it,  displaying 
the  banner  of  Castile.  This  was  commanded  by  the  count  ol 
Treveato,  and  consisted  of  four  armed  galleys,  conveying  a  num- 
ber of  caravels,  laden  with  siipplies  for  the  army. 

After  surveying  the  ground,  king  Ferdinand  encamped  on  the 
Bide  of  a  mountain  which  advanced  close  to  the  city,  aud  was  the 
last  of  a  rugged  sierra,  or  chain  of  heights,  that  exto;;ded  quiti:  to 
Granada.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  overlooking  the 
camp,  was  a  Moorish  town,  powerfully  fortified,  called  Bentoi/iiz 
considered  capable  of  yielding  great  assistance  to  Velez  Malaga 
Several  of  the  generals  remonstrated  with  the  king,  for  choosing  a 
post  so  exposed  to  assaults  from  the  mountaineers ;  but  he  re- 
plied, that  he  should  thus  cut  oflF  all  communication  between 
Bentomiz  and  the  city ;  and  that  as  to  the  danger,  his  soldiers 
must  keep  the  more  vigilant  guard  against  surprise. 

King  Ferdinand  rode  about,  attended  by  several  cavaliers  and 
a  small  number  of  cuirassiers,  appointing  the  various  stations  of 
the  camp.  Having  directed  a  body  of  foot-soldiers  to  possess 
themselves,  as  an  advanced  guard,  of  an  important  height  which 
overlooked  the  city,  he  retired  to  a  tent  to  take  refreshment. 
While  at  table,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  uproar,  and,  looking 
forth,  beheld  his  soldiers  flying  before  a  superior  force  of  the 
eneir.y.  The  king  had  on  no  other  armor  but  a  cuirass  ;  seizing 
a  lanco,  however,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  galloped  to  pro- 
tcot  the  fugitives,  followed  by  his  handful  of  knights  and  cuiras- 
siers. When  the  soldiers  saw  the  king  hastening  to  their  aid, 
they  turned  upon  their  pursuers.  Ferdinand,  in  his  eagerness, 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  foe.  One  of  his  grooms  was 
tilled  beside  him ;  but,  before  the   Moor  who  slew  him  could  ".s- 
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eapc,  the  king  transfixed  him  with  his  lance.  He  then  Bonght  t( 
draw  his  sword,  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow — but  in  vain.  Ne- 
ver  had  he  been  exposed  to  such  peril  ;^he  was  surrounded  bj 
the  enemy,  without  a  weapon  wherewith  to  defend  himself. 

In  this  momeLt  of  awful  jeopardy,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  tha 
Dount  de  Cabra,  the  adelantado  of  Muroia,  with  two  other  cava- 
liers, named  Garcilasso  do  la  Vega  and  Diego  de  Atayde,  came 
galloping  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  surrounding  the  king,  made 
a  rampart  of  their  bodies  against  the  assaults  of  the  Moors.  The 
hors3  of  the  marques  was  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  that  worthy 
cavalier  exposed  to  imminent  danger  ;  but,  with  ths  aid  of  hia 
valorous  companions,  he  quickly  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them,  with  slaughter,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

When  those  loyal  warriors  returned  from  the  pursuit,  they 
remonstrated  with  the  king  for  exposing  his  life  in  personal  con- 
flict, seeing  that  he  had  so  many  valiant  captains  whose  business 
it  was  to  fight.  They  reminded  him  that  the  life  of  a  prince 
was  the  life  of  his  people,  and  that  many  a  brave  army  was  lost 
by  the  loss  of  its  commander.  They  entreated  him  therefore,  in 
future,  to  protect  them  with  the  force  of  his  mind  in  the  cabinet, 
rather  than  of  his  arm  in  the  field. 

Ferdinand  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  their  advice,  but  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  see  his  people  in  peril  without  venturing 
his  person  to  assist  them : — a  reply  (say  the  old  chroniclers)  which 
delighted  the  whole  army,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  that  he  not  only, 
governed  them  as  a  good  king,  but  protected  them  as  a  valiant 
captain.  He,  however,  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  peril  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  made  a  vow  never  again  to  ven- 
tare  into  battle  without  having  his  sword  girt  to  h'is  side-.* 

When  this  achievement  of  the  king  was  related  to  Isabella 

•  nii'seas.  Hist.  Pontif.  lib.  0,  o.  20.    Vedmar,  Hist.  Velez  Malaga. 
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she  trembled  amidst  her  joy  at  his  suftty  ;  and  afterwarda,  in 
memorial  of  the  event,  granted  to  Velez  Malaga,  as  the  arms  of 
the  city,  the  figure  of  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  groom  lying 
dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  Moors  flying.* 

Tha  camp  was  formed,  but  the  artillery  was  yet  on  the  road, 
advancing  with  infinite  labor,  at  the  rate  of  merely  a  league  a 
day  ;  for  heavy  rains  had  converted  the  streams  of  the  valleys 
into  raging  torrents,  and  completely  broken  up  the  roads.  In 
the  mean  time,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  an  assault  on  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  They  were  carried,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  of  six 
hours,  in  which  many  Christian  cavaliers  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and,  among  the  latter,  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal,  sou  of  the  duke 
of  Braganza.  The  suburbs  were  then  fortified  towards  the  city, 
with  trenches  and  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  a  chosen  force, 
under  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo.  Other  trenches  were  digged 
round  the  city,  and  from  the  suburbs  to  the  royal  camp,  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  communication  wflh  the  surrounding  country. 

Bodies  of  troops  were  also  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes,  by  which  the  supplies  for  the  army  had  to  be 
brought.  The  mountains,  however,  were  so  steep  and  rugged,  and 
bo  full  of  defiles  and  lurking-places,  that  the  Moors  could  sally 
forth  and  retreat  in  perfect  security  ;  frequently  swooping  down 
upon  Christian  convoys,  and  bearing  off  both  booty  and  prisoners 
to  their  strongholds.  Sometimes  the  Moors  would  light  fires  at 
night,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  wou^d  be  answered 
by  fires  from  the  watchtowers  and  fortresses.  By  these  signals, 
they  would  concert  assaults  upon  the  Christian  camp,  whicl);  in 
sonsequence,  was  obliged  to  be  continually  on  the  alert. 

King  Ferdinand  flattered  himself  that  the  manifestation  of 
tus  force  had  struck  sufficient  terror  into  the  city,  and  that  by 
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c)ffers  of  clemency  it  might  be  induced  to  capitulate.  He  wrote 
a  letter,  therefore,  to  the  commanders,  promising,  in  case  of  im- 
mediate surrender,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  permitted 
to  depart  with  their  eflfects  ;  but  threatening  them  with  fire  and 
Bword,  if  they  persisted  in  defence.  This  letter  was  dispatched 
bj  a  cavalier  named  Carvajal,  who,  putting  it  on  the  end  of  a 
lance,  reached  it  to  the  Moors  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  Abul 
Cacim  Vanegas,  son  of  Reduan  and  alcayde  of  the  fortress,  re- 
plied, that  the  king  was  too  noble  and  magnanimous  to  put  such 
a  threat  in  execution,  and  that  he  should  not  surrender,  as  he 
knew  the  artillery  could  not  be  brought  to  the  camp,  and  he  was 
promised  succor  by  the  king  of  Granada. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  received  this  reply,  the  king  learnt 
that  at  the  strong  town  of  Comares,  upon  a  height  about  two 
leagues  distant  from  the  camp,  a  large  number  of  warriors  ha<.l 
assembled  from  the  Axarquia,  the  same  mountains  in  which  the 
Christian  cavaliers  had  been  massacred  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  that  others  were  daily  expected,  for  this  rugged  sierra 
was  capable  of  furnishing  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men. 

King  Ferdinand  felt  that  his  army,  thus  disjointed,  and  in- 
closed in  an  enemy's  country,  was  in  a  perilous  situation,  and  that 
the  utmost  discipline  and  vigilance  were  necessary.  He  put  the 
camp  under  the  strictest  regulations,  forbidding  all  gaming,  blas" 
phemy,  or  brawl,  and  expelling  all  loose  women  and  their  at- 
tendant bully  ruffians,  the  usual  fomenters  of  riot  and  contention 
among  soldiery.  He  ordered  that  none  should  sally  forth  to 
skirmish,  without  permission  from  their  commanders ;  that  none 
should  set  fire  to  the  woods  on  the  neighboring  mountains  ;  and 
that  all  word  of  security  given  to  Moorish  places  or  individuals, 
should  be  inviolably  observed.  These  regulations  were  enforced 
by  severe  penalties,  and  had  such  salutary  effect,  that,  though  a 
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past  host  of  various  people  was  collected  together,  not  an  oppro- 
brious epithet  was  heard,  nor  a  weapon  drawn  in  quarrel 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cloud  of  war  continued  to  gather  about 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  multitudes  of  the  fierce  war- 
riors of  the  sierra  descended  to  the  lower  heights  of  Bentomiz, 
iphich  overhung  the  camp,  intending  to  force  their  way  to  the 
city.  A  detachment  was  sent  against  them,  which,  after  sharp 
fighting,  drove  them  to  the  higher  cliflfs,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  pursue  them- 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  encampment  of  the  army,  yet 
still  the  artillery  had  not  arrived.  The  lombards  and  other 
heavy  ordnance  were  left  in  despair,  at  Antiquera  ;  the  rest  came 
groaning  slowly  through  the  narrow  valleys,  which  were  filled 
with  long  trains  of  artillery,  and  cars  laden  with  munitions-  At 
length  part  of  the  smaller  ordnance  arrived  within  half  a  league 
of  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  were  animated  with  the  hopes  of 
Boon  being  able  to  make  a  regular  attack  upon  the  fortifioatiocs 
oi  tlan  oity, 
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CHAPTER  XIVIII. 

How  KiDg  Ferdioand  and  his  army  were  exposed  to  imodnent  peril,  before 
Velez  Malaga. 

While  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved  on  the  hills  before  Velea 
Malaga,  and  every  height  and  cliff  bristled  with  hostile  arms,  the 
sivil  war  between  the  factions  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Albay- 
cin,  or  rather  between  El  Zagal  and  El  Chico,  continued  to  con- 
vulse the  city  of  Granada.  The  tidings  of  the  investment  of 
Velez  Malaga  at  length  roused  the  attention  of  the  old  men  and 
the  alfaquis,  whose  heads  were  not  heated  by  the  daily  broils,  and 
they  endeavored  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  common 
danger. 

-  "  Why,"  said  they,  "  continue  these  brawls  between  brethren 
and  kindred  ?  what  battles  are  these,  where  even  triumph  is  ig- 
nominious, and  the  victor  blushes  and  conceals  his  scars  1  Behold 
the  Christians  ravaging  the  land  won  by  the  valor  and  blood  of 
your  forefathers ;  dwelling  in  the  houses  they  built,  sitting  under 
the  trees  they  planted,  while  your  brethren  wander  about,  house- 
less and  desolate.  Do  you  wish  to  seek  your  real  foe? — he  is  en- 
camped on  the  mountain  of  Bentomiz.  Do  you  want  a  field  for 
the  display  of  your  valor  ? — ^you  will  find  it  before  the  walls  of 
Velez  Malaga." 

When  they  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  they  made 
tihoir  way  to  the  rival  kings,  and  addressed  them  with  liko  re- 
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mopstrances.  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  the  inspired  santcn,  re- 
proached El  Zagal  with  his  blind  and  senseless  ambition  :  "  You 
are  striving  to  be  king,"  said  he,  bitterly,  "  yet  suffer  the  king 
dom  to  be  lost !" 

El  Zagal  found  himself  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  He  had  a 
double  war  to  wage, — ^with  the  enemy  without,  and  the  enemy 
within.  Should  the  Christians  gain  possession  of  the  sea-coast, 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  ;  should  he  leave  Granada  to 
oppose  them,  his  vacant  throne  might  be  seized  on  by  his  nephew 
He  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and,  pretending  to  yield  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  alfaquis,  endeavored  to  compromise  with  Bo- 
abdil.  He  expressed  deep  concern  at  the  daily  losses  of  the 
country,  caused  by  the  dissensions  of  the  capital ;  an  opportunity 
now  presented  to  retrieve  all  by  a  blow.  The  Christians  had  in 
a  manner  put  themselves  in  a  tomb  between  the  mountains — 
nothing  remained  but  to  throw  the  earth  upon  them.  He  offered 
to  resign  the  title  of  king,  to  submit  to  the  government  of  his 
nephew,  and  fight  under  his  standard  ;  all  he  desired  was  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  Velez  Malaga,  and  to  take  full  vengeance 
on  the  Christians. 

Boabdil  spurned  his  proposition,  as  the  artifice  of  a  hypocrite 
and  a  traitor.  "  How  shall  I  trust  a  man,"  said  he,  "  who  has 
murdered  my  father  and  my  kindred  by  treachery,  and  has  re- 
peatedly sought  my  own  life,  both  by  violence  and  stratagem  1" 

El  Zagal  boiled  with  rage  and  vexation — but  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  was  beset  by  the  alfaquis  and  the  nobles  of 
his  court ;  the  youthful  cavaliers  were  hot  for  action,  the  common 
people  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  richest  cities  were  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  old  warrior  was  natu- 
rally fond  of  fighting ;  he  saw  also  that  to  remain  inactive  would 
endanger  both  crown  and  kingdom,  whereas  a  successful  blow 
might  secure  his  popularity  in  Granada      He  had  a  m uch*  more 
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powerful  force  than  his  nephew,  having  lately  received  reinforofr 
ments  from  Baza,  Guadix,  and  Almeria ;  he  could  march  with  a 
large  force,  therefore,  to  the  relief  of  Velez  Malaga,  and  yet  leave, 
a  str(4ig  garrison  in  the  Alhamhra.  He  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly and  departed  suddenly  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  urged  his  way 
rapidly  by  the  most  unfrequented  roads,  along  the  chain  of 
mountains  extending  from  Granada  to  the  heights  above  Velez 
Malaga. 

The  Christians  were  alarmed  one  evening  by  the  sudden 
blazing  of  great  fires  on  the  mountains  about  the  fortress  of 
Bentomiz.  By  the  ruddy  light,  they  beheld  the  flash  of  weapons 
and  the  array  of  troops,  and  they  heard  the  distant  sound  of 
Moorish  drums  and  trumpets.  The  fires  of  Bentomiz  wore  an- 
swered by  fires  on  the  towers  of  Velez  Malaga.  The  shouts  of 
"  El  Zagal  I  El  Zagal !"  echoed  along  the  clifis,  and  resounded 
from  the  city ;  and  the  Christians  found  that  the  old  warrior 
king  of  Granada  was  on  the  mountain  above  their  camp. 

The  spirits  of  the  Moors  were  suddenly  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
the  greatest  exultation,  while  the  Christians  were  astonished  to 
see  this  storm  of  war  ready  to  burst  upon  their  heads.  The 
count  de  Cabra,  with  his  accustomed  eagerness  when  there  was  a 
king  in  the  field,  would  fain  have  scaled  the  heights,  and  attacked 
El  Zagal  before  he  had  time  to  form  his  camp ;  but  Ferdinand, 
more  cool  and  wary,  restrained  him.  To  attack  the  height 
would  be  to  abandon  the  siege.  He  ordered  every  one,  there- 
fore, to  keep  vigilant  watch  at  his  post  and  stand  ready  to  defend 
it  to  the  utmost,  but  on  no  account  to  sally  forth  and  attack  the 
enemy. 

All  night  the  signal-fires  kept  blazing  along  the  mountains, 
rousing  and  animating  the  whole  country.  The  morning  sun 
rose  over  the  lofty  summit  of  Bentomiz  on  a  scene  of  martial 
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splendor.  As  its  rajs  glanced  down  the  mountain,  thej  lighted 
up  the  white  tents  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  cresting  its  lower 
prominences,  their  pennons  and  ensigns  fluttering  in  the  morn-  , 
iug  breeze,  The  sumptuous  pavilions  of  the  king,  with  the 
lioly  standard  of  the  cross  and  the  royal  banners  of  Castile 
and  Arragon,  dominated  the  encampment.  Beyond  lay  the  city, 
its  lofty  castle  and  numerous  towers  glistening  with  arms/  whili 
above  ali,  and  just  on  the  profile  of  the  height,  in  the  full  blazo 
of  the  rising  sun,  were  descried  the  tents  of  the  Moor,  his  troops 
clustering  about  them,  and  his  infidel  banners  floating  against  the 
sky.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  where  the  night-fires  had  blazed, 
and  the  clash  of  the  Moorish  cym'bal,  the  bray  of  trumpet,  and 
the  neigh  of  steed,  were  faintly  heard  from  the  airy  heights. 
So  pure  and  transparent  is  the  atmosphere  in  this  region,  that 
every  object  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the 
Christians  were  able  to  behold  the  formidable  hosts  of  foe* 
gathering  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Moorish  king,  was  to  detach 
a  large  force,  under  Reduan  de  Vanegas,  alcayde  of  Granada,  to 
fall  upon  the  convoy  of  ordnance,  which  stretched,  for  a  great 
distance,  through  the  mountain  defiles.  Ferdinand  had  antici- 
pated this  attempt,  and  sent  the  commander  of  Leon,  with  a 
body  of  horse  and  foot  to  reinforce  the  master  of  Alcantara.  El 
Zagal,  from  his  mountain  height,  beheld  the  detachment  issue 
from  the  camp,  and  immediately  recalled  Reduan.  The  armies 
now  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  the  Moor  looking  grimly  down 
apon  the  Christian  camp,  like  a  tiger  meditating  a  bound  upon 
his  prey.  The  Christians  were  in  fearful  jeopardy— a  hostile 
oily  below  them,  a  powerful  army  above  them,  and  on  every  side 
mountains  filled  with  implacable  foes. 

After  El  Zagal  had  maturely  considered  the  situation  of  the 
Christian  camp,  and  informed  himself  of  all  the  passes  of  the 
13 
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mountain,  he  conceived  a  plan  to  surprise  the  enemy,  which  he 
flattered  himself  would  insure  their  ruin,  and  perhaps  the  capture 
of  king  Ferdinand.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  alcayde  of  the 
city,  commanding  him,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  a  eignal-fire 
being  made  from  the  mountain,  to  sally  forth  with  all  his  troops, 
and  fall  furiously  upon  the  Christian  camp.  The  king  would,  at 
the  same  time,  rush  down  with  his  army  from  the  mountain,  and 
assail  it  on  the  opposite  side ;  thus  overwhelming  it,  at  the  hour 
»f  deep  repose.  This  letter  he  dispatched  by  a  renegado  Chris- 
tian, who  knew  all  the  secret  roads  of  the  country,  and,  if  taken, 
could  pass  himself  for  a  Christian  who  had  escaped  from  captivity, 
El  Zagal,  confident  in  his  stratagem,  looked  down  upon  the 
Christians  as  his  devoted  victims.  As  the  sun  went  down,  and 
the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  stretched  across  the  vega,  he 
pointed  with  exultation  to  the  camp  below,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  impending  danger.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  un- 
believers are  delivered  into  our  hands  ;  their  king  and  choicest 
chivalry  will  soon  be  at  our  mercy.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  the 
courage  of  men,  and,  by  one  glorious  victory,  retrieve  all  that  we 
have  lost.  Happy  he  who  falls  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  Pro- 
phet !  he  will  at  once  be  transported  to  the  paradise  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  surrounded  by  immortal  hourigi.  Happy  he  who  shall 
survive  victorious !  he  will  behold  Granada, — an  earthly  paradise ! 
— once  more  delivered  from  its  foes,  and  restored  to  all  its  glory." 
The  words  of  El  Zagal  were  received  with  acclamations  by  hig 
trcops,  who  waited  impatiently  for  the  appointed  hour,  to  pour 
down  from  their  mountain-hold  upon  the  Christians. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Result  of  tho  Stratagem  of  El  Zagal  to  surprise  King:  Ferdinand. 

Queen  Isabella  and  her  court  had  remained  at  Cordova,  in  great 
anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  royal  expedition.  Every  day  brought 
tidings  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  transportation  of  the 
ordnance  and  munitions,  and  of  the  critical  state  of  the  army. 

While  in  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  couriers  arrived  with 
all  speed  from  the  frontiers,  bringing  tidings  of  the  sudden  sally 
of  El  Zagal  from  Granada,  to  surprise  the  camp.  All  Cordova 
was  in  consternation.  The  destruction  of  the  Andalusian  chiv- 
alry, among  the  mountains  of  this  very  neighborhood,  was  called 
to  mind ;  it  was  feared  that  similar  ruin  was  about  to  burst  forth, 
from  rocks  and  precipices,  upon  Ferdinand  and  his  army. 

Queen  Isabella  shared  in  the  public  alarm,  but  it  served  to 
rouse  all  the  energies  of  her  heroic  mind.  Instead  of  uttering 
idle  apprehensions,  she  sought  only  how  to  avert  the  danger. 
She  called  upon  all  the  men  of  Andalusia,  under  the  age  of 
seventy,  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  their  sovereign ;  and 
she  prepared  to  set  out  with  the  first  levies.  The  grand  cardinal 
of  Spain,  old  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  in  whom  the  piety  of 
the  saint  and  the  wisdom  of  the  counsellor  were  mingled  with 
the  fire  of  the  cavalier,  offered  high  pay  to  all  horsemen  whc 
i*Guld  follow  him  to  aid  their  king  and  the  Christian  cause  ;  and 
buckling  on  armor,  prepared  to  lead  them  to  the  scene  of  danirer 
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The  summons  of  the  queen  roused  the  quick  Andaluaian 
spirit.  Warriors  who  had  long  since  given  up  fighting,  and  had 
sent  their  sons  to  battle,  now  seized  the  sword  and  lance,  rusting 
on  the  wall,  and  marshalled  forth  their  gray-headed  domestics 
and  their  grandchildren  for  the  field.  TLs.  great  dread  was,  thai 
all  aid  would  arrive  too  late ;  El  Zagal  and  his  host  had  passed 
like  a  storm  through  the  mountains,  and  it  was  feared  the  tempest 
liad  already  burst  upon  the  Christian  camp. 
,  In  the  mean  time,  the  night  had  closed  which  had  been 
appointed  by  El  Zagal  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  had 
watched  the  last  light  of  day  expire,  and  all  the  Spanish  camp 
remained  tranquil.  As  the  hours  wore  away,  the  camp-fires 
were  gradually  extinguished.  No  drum  nor  trumpet  sounded 
from  below.  Nothing  was  heard,  but  now  and  then  the  dull 
heavy  tread  of  troops,  or  the  pohoing  tramp  of  horses — the  usual 
patrols  of  the  camp,  and  the  changes  of  the  guards.  El  Zagal 
restrained  his  own  impatience,  and  that  of  his  troops,  until  the 
night  should  be  advanced,  and  the  camp  sunk  in  that  heavy  sleep 
from  which  men  are  with  difficulty  awakened ;  and,  when  awak- 
ened, prone  to  be  bewildered  and  dismayed. 

At  length,  the  appointed  hour  arrived.  By  order  of  the 
Moorish  king,  a  bright  flame  sprang  up  from  the  height  of  Ben- 
tomiz ;  but  El  Zagal  looked  in  vain  for  the  responding  light  from 
the  city.  His  impatience  would,  brook  no  longer  delay ;  he 
ordered  the  advance  of  the  army  to  descend  the  mountain  defile 
and  attack  the  camp.  The  defile  was  narrow,  and  overhung  by 
rooks ;  as  the  troops  proceeded,  they  came  suddenly,  in  a  shadowy 
bollow,  upon  a  dark  mass  of  warriors,  who,  with  a  loud  shout, 
rushed  to  assail  them.  Surprised  and  disconcerted,  they  re- 
treated in  confusion  to  the  height.  When  El  Zagal  heard  of  a 
Christian  force  in  the  defile,, he  doubted  some  counter-plan  of  the 
eiemy.  and  gave  orders  to  light  the  mountain  fires.     On  a  signal 
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giyen,  bright  flames  $prang  up  on  every  height,  from  pyiBS  pi 
woid,  prepared  for  the  purpose :  cliff  blazed  out  after  cliff,  until 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  in  a  glow  of  furnace  light.  The  ruddj 
glare  lit  up  the  glens  and  passes,  and  fell  strongly  upon  the 
Christian  camp,  revealing  all  its  tents  and  every  post  and  bul- 
wark Wherever  El  Zagal  turned  his  eyes,  he  beheld  tbe  light 
of  his  fires  flashed  back  from  cuirass,  and  helm,  and  sparkling 
lance ;  he  beheld  a  grove  of  spears  planted  in  every  pass,  every 
assailable  point  bristling  with  arms,  and  squadrons  of  horse  and 
foot  in  battle  array,  awaiting  his  attack. 

In  fact,  his  letter  to  the  alcayde  of  Velez  Malaga  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Ferdinand,  the  renegade  messenger 
hanged,  and  secret  measures  taken,  after  nightfall,  to  give  the 
Moors  a  warm  reception.  El  Zagal  saw  that  his  plan  of  surprise 
was  discovered  and  foiled  ;  furious  with  disappointment,  he  or- 
dered his  troops  forward  to  the  attack.  They  rushed  down  the 
defile,  but  were  again  encountered  by  the  mass  of  Christian  war- 
riors, being  the  advance  guard  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Don 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  brother  of  the  grand  cardinal.  The  Moors 
were  again  repulsed,  and  retreated  up  the  height.  Don  Hurtado 
would  have  followed  them,  but  the  ascent  was  steep  and  rugged, 
and  easily  defended.  A  sharp  action  was  kept  up  through  the 
night,  with  cross-bows,  darts,  and  arquebusses.  The  cliffs  echoed 
with  deafening  uproar,  while  the  fires  blazing  upon  the  moun- 
tains threw  a  lurid  and  uncertain  light  upon  the  scene. 

When  the  day  dawned,  and  the  Moors  saw  that  there  was  no 
co-operation  from  the  city,  they  slackened  in  their  ardor :  they 
beheld  also  every  pass  of  the  mountain  filled  with  Christian 
troops,  and  began  to  apprehend  an  assault  in  return.  Just  then 
king  Ferdinand  sent  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  horse  and  foot, 
to  seize  upon  a  height  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the  enemy.  The 
marques  assailed  the  Moors  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  soon 
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put  them  to  flight.  The  others,  who  were  above,  seeing  thoii 
comrades  fly,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  retreated  One  ol 
those  unaccountable  panics,  which  now  and  then  seize  upon  great 
bodies  of  people,  and  to  which  the  light-spirited  Moors  were 
prone,  now  spread  throughout  the  camp.  They  were  terrified, 
they  knew  not  why,  nor  at  what,  and  throwing  away  sworda 
lances,  breast-plates,  cross-bows,  every  thing  that  could  impede 
their  motions,  scattered  themselves  wildly  in  every  direction. 
They  fled  without  pursuers — from  the  glimpse  of  each  other's 
arms,  from  the  sound  of  each  other's  footsteps.  Reduan  de 
Vanegas,  the  brave  alcayde  of  Granada,  alone  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  body  of  the  fugitives ;  he  made  a  circuit  with  them 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountain,  and  forcing  his  way  across  a 
weak  part  of  the  Christian  lines,  galloped  towards  Velez  Malaga. 
The  rest  of  the  Moorish  host  was  completely  scattered.  In  vain 
did  El  Zagal  and  his  knights  attempt  to  rally  them  ;  they  were 
left  almost  alone,  and  had  to  consult  their  own  security  by 
flight. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  finding  no  opposition,  ascended  from 
height  to  height,  cautiously  reconnoitring,  and  fearful  of  some 
stratagem  or  ambush.  All,  however,  was  quiet.  He  reached 
with  his  men  the  place  which  the  Moorish  army  had  occupied : 
the  heights  were  abandoned,  and  strewed  with  cuirasses,  scime- 
tars,  cross-bows,  and  other  weapons.  His  force  was  too  small  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  but  returned  to  the  royal  camp  laden  with 
spoils. 

Ferdinand  at  first  could  not  credit  so  signal  and  miraculous  a 
defeat,  but  suspected  some  lurking  stratagem.  He  ordered  there- 
fore, that  a  strict  watch  should  be  maintained  throughout  the 
camp,  and  every  one  be  ready  for  inatant  action.  The  following 
night,  a  thousand  cavaliers  and  hidalgos  kept  guard  about  the 
royal  tent,  as  they  had  done  for  several  preceding  nights;  nor 
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did  the  king  relax  this  vigilance,  until  he  received  certain  iuteiii' 
gence  that  the  enemy  was  completely  scattered,  and  El  Zagal 
flying  in  confusion. 

The  tidings  of  this  rout,  and  of  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
army,  arrived  at  Cordova  just  as  reinforcements  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  out.  The  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  queen  and 
iae  public,  were  turned  to  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  The 
forces  were  disbanded,  solemn  processions  were  made,  and  te 
deums  ohantod  in  the  churcheo,  for  so  signal  a  victory. 
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CH.iPTER  L. 

How  Ihe  people  of  Crraaada  rewarded  the  raloT  of  EI  Zagal. 

The  daring  spirit  of  Muley  Abdallali  El  Zagal,  in  sallying  fortt 
to  defend  his  territories,  while  he  left  an  armed  rival  in  his  capi- 
tal, struck  the  people  of  Granada  with  admiration.  They  recalled 
his  former  exploits,  and  again  anticipated  some  hardy  achieve- 
ment from  his  valor.  Couriers  from  the  army  reported  its  for- 
midable position  on  the  height  of  Bentomiz.  For  a  time,  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  bloody  commotions  of  the  city ;  all  attention 
was  turned  to  the  blow  about  to  be  struck  at  the  Christian  camp. 
The  same  considerations  which  diffused  anxiety  and  terror 
through  Cordova,  swelled  every  bosom  with  exulting  confidence 
in  Granada.  The  Moors  expected  to  hear  of  another  massacre, 
like  that  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  "  El  Zagal  has  again  en- 
trapped the  enemy  !"  was  the  cry.  "  The  power  of  the  unbe- 
lievers is  about  to  be  struck  to  the  heart.  We  shall  soon  see  the 
Christian  king  led  captive  to  the  capital."  Thus  was  the  name 
of  El  Zagal  on  every  tongue.  He  was  extolled  as  the  saviour  of 
the  country ;  the  only  one  worthy  of  wearing  the  Moorish  crown. 
Boabdil  was  reviled  as  basely  remaining  passive  while  his  country 
was  invaded  ;  and,  so  violent  became  the  clamor  of  the  populace, 
that  his  adherents  trembled  for  his  safety. 

While  the  people  of  Granada  were  impatiently  looking  out  foi 
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tidings  of  the  anticipated  victory,  scattered  horstmcn  came  pur- 
ring across  the  vega.  They  were  fugitives  from  the  Moorisb 
army,  and  brought  the  first  incoherent  account  of  its  defeat. 
Every  one  who  attempted  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  unaccountable 
panic  and  dispersion,  was  as  if  bewildered  by  the  broken  rcool- 
leetion  of  some  frightful  dream.  He  knew  not  how  or  why  it 
came  to  pass.  He  talked  o.f  a  battle  in  the  night,  among  rooka 
and  precipices,  by  the  glare  of  bale-fires  ;  of  multitudes  of  armed 
foes  in  every  pass,  seen  by  gleams  and  flashes  ;  of  the  sudden 
horror  that  seized  upon  the  army  at  daybreak ;  its  headlong 
flight,  and  total  dispersion.  Hour  after  houi,  the  arrival  of  othei 
fugiti  v^es  confirmed  the  story  of  ruin  and  disgrace. 

In  proportion  to  their  recent  vaunting,  was  the  humiliation 
that  now  fell  upon  the  people  of  Granada.  There  was  a  univer- 
sal burst,  not  of  grief,  but  indignation.  They  confounded  the 
leader  with  the  army — the  deserted,  with  those  who  had  aban- 
doned him  ;  and  El  Zagal,  from  being  their  idol,  became  suddenly 
t'lp  object  of  their  execration.  He  had  sacrificed  the  army ;  he 
Lad  disgraced  the  nation ;  he  had  betrayed  the  country.  He  was 
a  dastard,  a  traitor  ;  he  was  unworthy  to  reign  ! 

On  a  sudden,  one  among  the  multitude  shouted,  "  Long  lire 
Boabdil  el  Chico !"  the  cry  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  and  every 
one  shouted,  "  Long  live  Boabdil  el  Chico  !  long  live  the  legiti- 
ujate  king  of  G-ranada !  and  death  to  all  usurpers  !"  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  they  thronged  to  the  Albaycin  ;  and 
those  who  had  lately  1)esieged  Boabdil  with  arms,  now  surrounded 
hi.s  palace  with  acclamations.  The  keys  of  the  city,  and  of  all 
the  fortresses,  were  laid  at  his  feet ;  he  was  borne  in  state  to  the 
A.)  ham  bra,  and  once  more  seated,  with  all  due  ceremony,  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Boabdil  had  by  this  time  become  so  accustomed  to  be  crowned 
and  uncrowned  by  the  multitude,  that  he  put  no  great  faith  in 
13* 
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the  duration  of  their  loyalty.  He  knew  that  he  was  suri'ounded 
hy  hollow  hearts,  and  that  most  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Alham- 
bra  were  secretly  devoted  to  his  uncle.  He  ascended  the  throne 
as  the  rigntful  sovereign,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  it  by  usur 
pation  ;  and  he  ordered  the  heads  of  four  of  the  principal  nobles 
to  be  struck  off,  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  support  of  the 
usurper.  Executions  of  the  kind  were  matters  of  course,  on  any 
change  in  Moorish  government ;  and  Boabdil  was  lauded  for  his 
moderation  and  humanity,  in  being  content  with  so  small  a  sacri- 
fice. The  factious  were  awed  into  obedience ;  the  populace,  tie- 
lighted  with  any  change,  extolled  Boabdil  to  the  skies ;  and  the 
name  of  Muley  Abdallah  El  Zagal  was  for  a  time  a  by-word  of 
scorn  and  opprobrium  throughout  the  city. 

Never  was  any  commander  more  astonished  and  confounded 
by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  than  El  Zagal.  The  evening  had 
seen  him  with  a  powerful  army  at  his  command,  his  enemy  within 
his  grasp,  and  victory  about  to  cover  him  with  glory,  and  to  cou- 
Bolidate  his  power : — the  morning  beheld  him  a  fugitive  among 
the  mountains,  his  army,  his  prosperity,  his  power,  all  dispelled, 
he  knew  not  how- — gone  like  a  dream  of  the  night.  In  vain  had 
he  tried  to  stem  the  headlong  flight  of  the  army.  He  saw  his 
squadrons  breaking  and  dispersing  among  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tains, until,  of  all  his  host,  only  a  handful  of  cavaliers  remained 
faithful.  With  these  he  made  a  gloomy  retreat  towards  Granada, 
but  with  a  heart  full  of  foreboding.  As  he  drew  near  to  the 
city,  he  paused  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel,  and  sent  forth  scouts 
to  collect  intelligence.  They  returned  with  dejected  counte- 
nances :  "  The  gates  of  Granada,''  said  they,  "  are  closed  against 
you.  The  banner  of  Boabdil  floats  on  the  tower  of  the  Al 
hambra." 

El  Zagal  turned  his  steed,  and  departed  in  silence.  He  re- 
treated to  the  town  of  A.lmunecar.  and  thence  to  Almeria.  which 
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places  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  Restless  and  uneasy  at 
being  so  distant  from  the  capital,  he  again  changed  his  abode, 
and  repaired  to  the  city  of  Guadix,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Gra- 
nada. Here  he  remained,  endeavoring  to  rally  his  forces,  and 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  any  sudden  ohango  in  the  fluotua 
ting  poUtioB  of  tho  metropoliB. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Snrrendei  of  Velez  Malaga  and  other  places. 

The  people  of  Velez  Malaga  had  beheld  the  camp  of  Muley  A  b- 
dallah,  covering«the  summit  of  Bentomiz,  and  glittering  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  During  the  night,  they  had  been 
alarmed  and  perplexed  by  signal-fires  on  the  mountain,  and  by 
the  sound  of  distant  battle.  When  the  morning  broke,  the 
Moorish  army  had  vanished  as  if  by  enchantment.  While  the 
inhabitants  were  lost  in  wonder  and  conjecture,  a  body  of  cavalry, 
the  fragment  of  the  army  saved  by  Eeduan  de  Vanegas,  the 
brave  alcayde  of  Granada,  came  galloping  to  the  gates.  The 
tidings  of  the  strange  discomfiture  of  the  host,  filled  the  city  with 
consternation  ;  but  Reduan  exhorted  the  people  to  continue  their 
resistance.  He  was  devoted  to  El  Zagal,  and  confident  in  his 
skill  and  prowess ;  and  felt  assured  that  he  would  soon  collect 
his  scattered  forces,  and  return  with  fresh  troops  from  Granada. 
The  people  were  comforted  by  the  words,  and  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  Reduan  ;  and  they  had  still  a  lingering  hope  that  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  Christians  might  be  locked  up  in  the  im- 
passable defiles  of  the  mountains.  This  hope  was  soon  at  an 
end,  The  very  next  day,  they  beheld  long  laborious  lines  of 
ordnance  slowly  moving  into  the  Spanish  camp,  lom  bards,  ribado- 
quines,  catapults,  and  cars  laden  with  munitions, — while  the,  es 
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sort,  under  the  brave  master  of  Alcantara,  wheeled  in  great  bat 
talious  into  the  camp,  to  augment  the  force  of  the  besiegers. 

The  intelligence  that  Granada  had  shut  its  gates  agaii. st  El 
Zagal,  and  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  expected,  completed 
the  despair  of  the  inhabitants ;  even  Reduan  himself  lost  confi 
dence,  and  advised  capitulation. 

Ferdinand  granted  favorable  conditions,  for  he  was  eager  to 
proceed  against  Malaga.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  de- 
part with  their  effects,  except  their  arms,  and  to  reside,  if  thej 
chose  it,  in  Spain,  in  any  place  distant  from  the  sea.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  were  rescued  from 
captivity  by  the  surrender,  and  were  sent  to  Cordova,  where  they 
WLre  received  with  great  tenderness  by  the  queen  and  her  daugh- 
ter the  Infanta  Isabella,  in  the  famous  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of 
public  rejoicings  for  the  victory. 

The  capture  of  Velez  Malaga  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Bentomiz,  Comares,  and  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  the 
Axarquia,  which  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  discreet  and 
valiant  cavaliers  appointed  as  their  alcaydes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Qcarly  forty  towns  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  also,  sent  depu- 
tations to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  Mudehares,  or  Moslem  vassals. 

About  the  same  time  came  letters  from  Boabdil  el  Chico,  an- 
nouncing to  the  sovereigns  the  revolution  of  Granada  in  his 
favor  He  solicited  kindness  and  protection  for  the  inhabitants 
who  had  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  for  those  of  all  other 
places  which  should  renounce  adherence  to  his  uncle.  By  this 
means  (he  observed)  the  whole  kingdom  of  Granada  would  soon 
be  induced  to  acknowledge  his  sway,  and  would  be  held  by 
him  in  faithful  vassalage  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

The  Catholic  sovereigns  complied  with  his  request.  Protec- 
tion was  immediately  extended  to   the  inhabitants   of  Granada 
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permitting  them  to  cultivate  their  fields  in  peace,  abd  to  trade 
with  the  Christian  territories  in  all  articles  excepting  aims  ;  be- 
ing provided  with  letters  of  surety,  from  some  Christian  captain 
or  alcayde.  The  same  favor  was  promised  to  all  other  places, 
which,  within  six  months,  should  renounce  El  Zagal  and  come 
under  allegiance  to  the  younger  king.  Should  they  not  do  so 
within  that  time,  the  sovereigns  threatened  to  make  war  upon 
them,  and  conquer  them  for  themselves.  This  measure  had  a 
great  effect,  in  inducing  many  to  return  to  the  standard  of  Bo- 
abdil. 

Having  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  government 
and  security  of  the  newly  conquered  territory,  Ferdinand  turned 
his  attention  to'  the  great  object  of  his  campaign,  the  redaction  ol 
ftfalaga. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Of  tlie  dty  of  Malaga,  and  its  inhabitai  ts.— Mission  of  Hernando  del 

Pulgar. 

The  city  of  Malaga  lies  in  the  lap  of  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  excepting  on  the  part  which  lies  open  to  the  sea. 
As  it  was  one  of  the  most  important,  so  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est, cities  of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  It  was  fortified  by  walls  of 
prodigious  strength,  studded  with  a  great  number  of  huge  towers. 
On  the  land  side,  it  was  protected  by  a  natural  barrier  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  on  the  other,  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  beat 
against  the  foundations  of  its  massive  bulwarks. 

At  one  end  of  the  city,  near  the  sea,  on  a  high  mound,  stood 
the  Alcazaba  or  citadel, — a  fortress  of  great  strength.  Immedi- 
ately above  this,  rose  a  steep  and  rocky  mount,  on  the  top  of 
which,  in  old  times,  had  been  a  pharos  or  light-house,  from  which 
the  height  derived  its  name  of  Gribralfaro.*  It  was  at  present 
crowned  by  an  immense  castle,  which,  from  its  lofty  and  cragged 
situation,  its  vast  walls  and  mighty  towers,  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable. It  communicated  with  the  Alcazaba  by  a  covered  way, 
six  paces  broad,  leading  down  between  two  walls,  along  the  prO' 
file  or  ridge  of  the  rock.  The  castle  of  Gribralfaro  commanded 
both  citadel  and  city,  and  was  capable,  if  both  were  taken,  at 

*  A  coiTuption  of  Gibel-faro ;  the  hill  of  the  light-house 
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maintaining  a  siege.  Two  large  suburbs  adjoined  the  city :  in 
tlie  one  towards  the  sea,  were  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  most 
opulent  inhabitants,  adorned  with  hanging  gardens  ;.  the  other,  on 
tlie  land  side,  was  thickly  peopled,  and  surrounded  by  strong 
walls  and  towers. 

Malaga  possessed  a  brave  and  numerous  garrison,  and  the 
^juinmon  people  were  active,  hardy,  and  resolute ;  but  the  city 
was  rich  and  commercial,  and  under  the  habitual  control  of 
numerous  opulent  merchants,  who  dreaded  the  ruinous  confie- 
ijuences  of  a  siege.  They  were  little  zealous  for  the  warlike  re- 
nown of  their  city,  and  longed  rather  to  participate  in  the  envi- 
able security  of  property,  and  the  lucrative  privileges  of  safe 
traffic  with  the  Christian  territories,  granted  to  all  places  which 
declared  for  Boabdil.  At  the  head  of  these  gainful  citizens  was 
A.li  Dordux,  a  mighty  merchant  of  uncounted  wealth,  connected, 
it  is  said,  with  the  royal  family  of  Granada,  whose  ships  traded 
to  every  part  of  the  Levant,  and  whose  word  was  as  a  law  in  Ma- 
laga. Ali  Dordux  assembled  the  most  opulent  and  important  of 
bis  commercial  brethren,  and  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Al- 
cazaba,  where  they  were  received  by  the  alcayde,  Aben  Comixa, 
with  that  deference  generally  shown  to  men  of  their  great  local 
dignity  and  power  of  purse.  Ali  Dordux  was  ample  and  stately 
in  his  form,  and  fluent  and  emphatic  in  his  discourse ;  his  elo- 
quence had  an  effect  therefore  upon  the  alcayde,  as  he  repre- 
sented the  hopelessness  of  a  defence  of  Malaga,  the  misery  that 
must  attend  a  siege,  and  the  ruin  that  must  follow  a  capture  by 
force  of  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  he  set  forth  the  grace  that 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  by  an  early  and 
voluntary  acknowledgment  of  Boabdil  as  king;  the  peaceful 
possession  of  their  property,  and  the  profitable  commerce  with 
the  Christian  ports,  that  would  be  allowed  them.  He  was 
seconded   by  his  weighty  and  important   coadjutors ;   and   the 
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aloayde,  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  the  arbiters  of  the  aftaira 
of  the  place,  yielded  to  their  united  counsels.  He  departed, 
therefore,  with  all  speed,  to  the  Christian  camp,  empowered  to 
arrange  a  capitulation  with  the  Castilian  monarch ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  his  brother  remained  in  command  of  the  Alcazaba. 

There  was  at  this  time,  as  alcayde,  in  the  old  crag-built  oastlo 
of  Gibralfaro,  a  warlike  and  fiery  Moor,  an  implacable  enemy  oJ 
the  Christians.  This  was  no  other  than  Hamet  Zeli,  surnamed 
El  Zegri,  the  once  formidable  alcayde  of  Ronda,  and  the  terror 
of  its  mountains.  He  had  never  forgiven  the  capture  of  his 
favorite  fortress,  and  panted  for  vengeance  on  the  Christians. 
Notwithstanding  his  reverses,  he  had  retained  the  favor  of  El 
Zagal,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  a  bold  warrior  of  the  kind, 
and  had  placed  him  in  command  of  this  important  fortress  of 
Gibralfaro. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  had  gathered  round  him  the  remnant  of  his 
band  of  Gomeres,  with  others  of  the  same  tribe,  recently  arrived 
from  Morocco.  These  fierce  warriors  were  nestled,  like  so  many 
war-hawks,  about  their  lofty  cliff.  They  looked  down  with  martial 
contempt  upon  the  commercial  city  of  Malaga,  which  they  were 
placed  to  protect;  or  rather,  they  esteemed  it  only  for  its  military 
importance,  and  its  capability  of  defence.  They  held  no  com- 
munion with  its  trading,  gainful  inhabitants,  and  even  considered 
the  garrison  of  the  Alcazaba  as  their  inferiors.  War  was  their 
pursuit  and  passion ;  they  rejoiced  in  its  turbulent  and  perilous 
scenes  ;  and,  confident  in  the  strength  of  the  city,  and,  above  all, 
of  their  eaiitle,  they  set  at  defiance  the  menace  of  Christian  inva- 
sion. There  were  among  them,  also,  many  apostate  Moors,  who 
had  once  embraced  Christianity,  but  had  since  recanted,  and  fled 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition."    These  were  desperadoes, 

*  Zurita.  lib.  30,  cap.  71. 
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who  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  should  they  again  fall  into  the  hands 
of  tho  enemy. 

Such  were  the  tierce  elements  of  the  garrison  of  Gibralfaro , 
and  its  rage  may  easily  be  conceived,  at  hearing  that  Malaga  was 
to  be  given  up  without  a  blow ;  that  they  were  to  sink  into  Chris- 
tian vassals,  under  the  intermediate  sway  of  Boabdil  el  Ghico  j 
and  that  the  alcayde  of  the  Alcazaba  had  departed,  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  capitulation. 

Hamet  determined  to  avert,  by  desperate  means,  the  threat- 
ened degradation.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  large  party  in  the 
city  faithful  to  El  Zagal,  being  composed  of  warlike  men,  who 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  various  mountain  towns  which  had 
been  captured ;  their  feelings  were  desperate  as  their  fortunes, 
and,  like  Hamet,  they  panted  for  revenge  upon  the  Christians. 
With  these  he  had  a  secret  conference,  and  received  assurances  of 
their  adherence  to  him  in  any  measures  of  defence.  As  to  the 
counsel  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  he  considered  it  unworthy 
the  consideration  of  a  soldier;  and  he  spurned  at  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  wealthy  merchant  Ali  Dordux,  in  matters  of  warfare. 

"  Still,"  said  Hamet  el  Zegri,  "  let  us  proceed  regularly.''  So 
he  descended  with  his  Gromeres  to  the  citadel,  entered  it  suddenly, 
put  to  death  the  brother  of  the  alcayde,  and  such  of  the  garrison 
as  made  any  demur,  and  then  summoned  the  principal  inhabit- 
anrs  of  Malaga,  to  deliberate  on  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city."  The  wealthy  merchants  again  mounted  to  the  citadel,  ex- 
cepting Ali  Dordux,  who  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  They 
entered  with  hearts  filled  with  awe,  for  they  found  Hamet  sui'- 
rounded  by  his  grim  African  guard,  and  all  the  stern  array  oi 
military  power,  and  they  beheld  the  bloody  traces  of  the  leoout 
masraore. 

•  Cnra  de  los  Palacios,  c.  82. 
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Hamet  rolled  a  dark  and  searcliing  eye  upon  the  assembly. 
*  \(rho,"  said  he,  "  is  loyal  and  devoted  to  Muley  Abdallah  el 
Zagal  ?"  Every  one  present  asserted  his  loyalty.  "  Good  I"  said 
llamet ;  "  and  who  is  ready  to  prove  his  devotion  to  his  sovereign. 
by  defending  this  his  important  city  to  the  last  extremity?" 
Fjvery  one  present  declared  his  readiness.  "  Enough  !"  observed 
Hamet ;  "  the  alcayde  Aben  Comixa  has  proved  himself  a  traitor 
to  his  sovereign,  and  to  you  all ;  for  he  has  conspired  to  deliver 
the  place  to  the  Christians.  It  behooves  you  to  choose  some  othei 
commander,  capable  of  defending  your  city  against  the  approach- 
ing enemy."  The  assembly  declared  unanimously,  that  no  one 
was  so  worthy  of  the  command  as  himself  So  Hamet  was 
appointed  alcayde  of  Malaga,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  man 
the  forts  and  towers  with  his  partisans,  and  to  make  every  prepa- 
ration for  a  desperate  resistance. 

Intelligence  of  these  occiirrences  put  an  end  to  the  negotia 
tions  between  king  Ferdinand  and  the  superseded  alcayde  Aben 
Oomixa,  and  it  was  supposed  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  however,  found  at 
Velez  a  Moorish  cavalier  of  some  note,  a  native  of  Malaga,  who 
offered  to  tamper  with  Hamet  el  Zegri  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  or  at  least  of  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro.  The  marques  com- 
aunicatsd  this  to  the  king:  "  I  put  this  business,  and  the  key  oi 
my  treasury,  into  your  hands,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  act,  stipulate, 
»nd  disburse,  in  my  name,  as  you  think  proper." 

The  marques  armed  the  Moor  with  his  own  lance,  cuirass,  and 
laiget,  and  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  own  horses.  He  equipped 
in  similar  style,  also,  another  Moor,  his  companion  and  relative. 
They  bore  secret  letters  to  Hamet  from  the  marques,  offering 
Lini  the  town  of  Coin  in  perpetual  inheritance,  and  four  thousand 
doblas  in  gold,  if  he  would  deliver  up  Gibralfaro ;  together  with 
a  farni  and  two  thousand  doblas  for  his  lieutenant  Ibrahim   Ze 
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note,  and  large  sums  to  be  distributed  among-  his  officers '  and 
soldiers :  and  he  offered  unlimited  rewards  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city. 

Hamet  had  a  warrior's  admiration  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
and  received  his  messengers  with  courtesy  in  his  fortress  of  6i- 
bralfaro.  He  even  listened  to  their  propositions  with  patieno.s 
and  dismissed  them  in  safety,  though  with  an  absolute  refusal 
The  marques  thought  his  reply  was  not  so  peremptory  as  to  dis- 
courage another  effort.  The  emissaries  were  dispatched,  there- 
fore, a  second  time,  with  further  propositions.  They  approached 
Malaga  in  the  night,  but  found  the  guards  doubled,  patrols 
abroad,  and  the  whole  place  on  the  alert.  They  were  discovered, 
pursued,  and  only  saved  themselves  by  the  fleetness  of  their 
steeds,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  passes  of  the  mountains.* 

Finding  all  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  Hamet 
utterly  futile,  king  Ferdinand  publicly  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender,  offering  the  most  favorable  terms  in  case  of  immediate 
compliance ;  but  threatening  captivity  to  all  the  inhabitants,  in 
case  of  resistance. 

It  required  a  man  of  nerve  to  undertake  the  delivery  of  such 
a  summons  in  the  present  heated  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
Moorish  community.  Such  a  one  stepped  forward  in  the  person 
of  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guards,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar  by 
name,  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  who  had  already  signalized  him- 
self by  his  romantic  valor  and  daring  enterprise.  Furnished 
with  official  papers  for  Hamet  el  Zegri  and  a  private  letter  from 
the  king  to  Ali  Dordux,  he  entered  the  gates  of  Malaga  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag,  and  boldly  delivered  his  summons  in 
presence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  language  of  the 
summons,  or  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  exasperated  the 

*  Cura  de  los  Palaoios,  MS.,  c.  82. 
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fiery  spiiit  of  tlie  Moors,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Hamet 
and  the  influence  of  several  of  the  alfaquis,  to  prevent  an  outrage 
to  the  person  of  the  ambassador.  The  reply  of  Hamet  was 
haughty  and  decided.  "  The  city  of  Malaga  has  been  confided  to 
me,"  said  he,  "  not  to  bo  surrendered,  but  defended,  and  the 
king  shall 'witness  how  I  acquit  myself  of  my  charge."* 

His  mission  at  an  end,  Hernan  del  Pulgar  rode  slowly  and 
deliberately  through  the  city,  utterly  regardless  of  the  scowls  and 
menaces,  and  scarcely  restrained  turbulence  of  the  multitude,  and 
bore  to  Ferdinand  at  Velez  the  haughty  answer  of  the  Moor; 
but  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  formidable  account  of  the  force 
of  the  garrison,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  commander  and  his  men.  The  king  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  have  the  heavy  artillery  forwarded  from 
Antiquera;  and,  on  the  7th  of  May,  marched  with  Ms  ann^ 
towards  Malaga. 

♦  Pulgar,  part  8,  fx^  74 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

Advance  of  King  Ferdinand  against  Malaga 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  advanced  in  lengthened  line,  glittering 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  Mediterranean ; 
while  a  fleet  of  vessels,  freighted  with  heary  artillery  and  war- 
like munitions,  kept  pace  with  it  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
land,  covering  the  sea  with  a  thousand  gleaming  sails.  When 
Hamet  el  Zegri  saw  this  force  approaching,  he  set  fire  to  the 
houses  of  the  suburbs  which  adjoined  the  walls,  and  sent  forth 
three  battalions  to  encounter  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy 

The  Christian  army  drew  near  to  the  city,  at  that  end  where 
the  castle  and  rocky  height  of  Gibralfaro  defend  the  seaboar  J.. 
Immediately  opposite,  at  about  two  bow-shots  distance,  stood  the 
castle ;  and  between  it  and  the  high  chain  of  mountains,  was  a 
steep  and  rocky  hill,  at  present  called  the  hiU  of  St.  Christobal, 
commanding  a  pass  through  which  the  Christians  must  march  to 
penetrate  to  the  vega  and  surround  the  city.  Hamet  ordered 
the  three  battalions  to  take  their  stations,  one  on  this  hill,  another 
in  the  pass  near  the  castle,  and  a  third  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain near  the  sea. 

A  body  of  Spanish  foot-soldiers,  of  the  advance  guard,  sturdy 
mountaineers  of  Galicia,  sprang  forward  to  climb  the  side  of 
the  height  next  the  sea ;  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  cava- 
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liers  and  hidalgos  of  the  royal  household  attacked  the  Moors 
who  guarded  the  pass  below.  The  Moors  defended  iheir  posts 
with  obstinate  valor.  The  Galicians  were  repeatedly  ovcrpow 
ered  and  driven  down  the  hill,  but  as  often  rallied,  and  being  re- 
inforced by  the  hidalgos  and  cavaliers,  returned  to  the  assault. 
This  obstinate  struggle  lasted  for  six  hours :  the  strife  was  of  a 
deadly  kind,  not  merely  with  cross-bows  and  arquebusses,  but 
hand  to  hand,  with  swords  and  daggers  ;  no  quarter  was  claimed 
or  given,  on  either  side — they  fought  not  to  make  captives,  but  to 
slay.  It  was  but  the  advance  of  the  Christian  army,  that  was 
engaged ;  so  narrow  was  the  pass  along  the  coast,  that  the  army 
could  proceed  only  in  file :  horse  and  foot,  and  beasts  of  burden, 
were  crowded  one  upon  another,  impeding  each  other,  and  block- 
ing up  the  narrow  and  rugged  defile.  The  soldiers  heard  the 
uproar  of  the  battle,  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  war-cries  of 
the  Moors — but  tried  in  vain  to  press  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  their  companions. 

At  length  a  body  of  foot  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood 
climbed,  with  great  difficulty,  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain 
which  overhung  the  pass,  and  advanced  with  seven  banners  dis- 
played. The  Moors,  seeing  this  force  above  them,  abandoned 
the  pass  in  despair.  The  battle  was  still  raging  on  the  height ; 
the  Galicians,  though  supported  by  Castilian  troops  under  Dor. 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  were  severely 
pressed  and  roughly  handled  by  the  Moors ;  at  length  a  brave 
standard-bearer,  Luys  Mazeda  by  name,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  planted  his  banner  on  the  summit.  The 
Galicians  and  Castilians,  stimulated  by  this  noble  self-devotioa 
followed  him,  fighting  desperately,  and  the  Moors  were  at  length 
driven  to  their  castle  of  Gibralfaro." 

*  Pulgar.     Cronica. 
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This  important  height  being  taken,  the  pass  lay  open  to  th£ 
army ;  but  by  this  time  evening  was  advancing,  and  the  host  was 
too  weary  and  exhausted  to  seek  proper  situations  for  the  en 
carapmeht.  The  king,  attended  by  several  grandees  and  ca>i- 
liers,  went  the  rounds  at  night,  stationing  outposts  towards  thi} 
city,  and  guards  and  patrols  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  least  move- 
ment of  the  enemy.  All  night  the  Christians  lay  upon  their 
arms,  lest  there  should  be  some  attempt  to  sally  forth  and  attack 
them.  ' 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  king  gazed  with  admiration 
at  this  city,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  add  to  his  dominions.  It 
was  surrounded  on  one  side  by  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards, 
which  covered  the  hills  with  verdure  ;  on  the  other  side,  its  walls 
were  bathed  by  the  smooth  and  tra,nquil  sea.  Its  vast  and  lofty 
towers  and  prodigious  castles,  hoary  with  age,  yet  unimpaired 
in  strength,  showed  the  labors  of  magnanimous  men  in  former 
times  to  protect  their  favorite  abode.  Hanging  gardens,  groves 
of  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates,  with  tall  cedars  and  stately 
palms,  were  mingled  with  the  stern  battlements  and  towers — ^be- 
speaking the  opulence  and  luxury  that  reigned  within. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christian  army  poured  through  the 
pass,  and,  throwing  out  its  columns  and  extending  its  lines,  took 
possession  of  every  vantage  ground  around  the  city.  King  Fer- 
dinand surveyed  the  ground,  and  appointed  the  stations  of  the 
different  commanders.. 

The  important  mount  of  St.  Christobal,  which  had  cost  so  vi- 
olent a  struggle,  and  faced  the  powerful  fortress  of  Gribralfaro. 
was  given  in  charge  to  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Ca- 
diz, who,  in  all  sieges,  claimed  the  post  of  danger.  He  had  seve- 
ral noble  cavaliers  with  their  retainers  in  his  encampment,  which 
consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  thousand  foot ; 
»nd  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  to  the  margin  of  the 
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Bca,  completely  blocking  up  the  approach  to  the  city  on  that  side. 
From  this  post,  a  line  of  encampments  extended  quite  round  the 
city  to  the  seaboard,  fortified  by  bulwarks  and  deep  ditches ; 
while  a  fleet  of  armed  ships  and  galleys  stretched  before  the  har- 
bor ;  so  that  the  place  was  completely  invested,  by  sea  and  land 
The  various  parts  of  the  valley  now  resounded  with  the  din  of 
preparation,  and  were  filled  with  artificers  preparing  warlike  en- 
gines and  munitions :  armorers  and  smiths,  with  glowing  forges 
and  deafening  hammers ;  carpenters  and  engineers,  constructing 
machines  wherewith  to  assail  the  walls ;  stone-cutters,  shaping 
stone  balls  for  the  ordnance ;  and  burners  of  charcoal,  preparing 
fuel  for  the  furnaces  and  forges. 

When  the  encampment  was  formed,  the  heavy  ordnance  was 
landed  from  the  ships,  and  mounted  in  various  parts  of  the  camp 
Five  huge  lombards  were  placed  on  the  mount  commanded  by 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  castle  of  Gribralfaro. 

The  Moors  made  strenuous  efforts  to  impede  these  prepara- 
tions. They  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  their  ordnance,  upon  the 
men  employed  in  digging  trenches  or  constructing  batteries,  so 
that  the  latter  had  to  work  principally  in  the  night.  The  royal 
tents  had  been  stationed  conspicuously,  and  within  reach  of  the 
Moorish  batteries ;  but  were  so  warmly  assailed,  that  they  had  to 
be  removed  behind  a  hill. 

When  the  works  were  completed,  the  Christian  batteries 
opened  in  return,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  cannonade  ;  while 
the  fleet,  approaching  the  land,  assailed  the  city  vigorously  on 
the  opposite  side. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  and  delectable  sight,"  observes  Fray  An 
tonic  Agapida,  "  to  behold  this  infidel  city  thus  surrounded  by 
sea  and  land,  by  a  mighty  Christian  force.  Every  mound  in  it' 
circuit  was,  as  it  were,  a  little  city  of  tents,  bearing  the  standard 
of  some  renowned  Catholic  warrior.  Beside  the  warlike  ships 
14 
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and  galleys  which  lay  before  the  place,  the  sea  was  covered  with 
innumerable  sails,  passing  and  repassing,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing, being  engaged  in  bringing  supplies  for  the  subsistence  ol 
thij  army.  It  seemed  a  vast  spectacle  contrived  to  recreate  the 
eye,  did  not  the  vollying  hurts  of  flame  and  smoke  from  the  shipa, 
whi  oh  seemed  to  lie  asleep  on  the  quiet  sea,  and  the  thundei  ai 
ordnance  from  camp  and  city,  from  tower  aLd"  battlement,  tell  the 
deadly  warfare  that  was  waging, 

"  At  night,  the  scene  was  far  more  direful  than  in  the  jay. 
The  cheerful  light  of  the  sun  was  gone ;  there  was  nothIr.;|  but 
the  flashes  of  artillery,  or  the  baleful  gleams  of  combt.stibles 
thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  houses.  The 
fire  kept  up  from  the  Christian  batteries  was  incessant ;  there 
were  seven  great  loaibards  in  particular,  called  The  Seven  Sis- 
ters of  Ximenes,  which  did  tremendous  execution.  The  Moorish 
ordnance  replied  in  thunder  fi'om  the  walls  ;  Gibralfaro  was 
wrapped  in  volumes  of  smoke,  rolling  about  its  base  ;  and  Hamet 
and  his  Gomeres  looked  out  with  triumph  upon  the  tempest  of 
war  they  had  awaked.  Truly  they  were  so  many  demons  incar- 
nate," concludes  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  who  were 
permitted  by  Heavjn  to  enter  into  and  possess  this  infidel  oily, 
for  its  pnrdition." 
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CHAPTER  IJV. 

Siege  of  Malaga. 

Tme  attack  on  Malaga,  by  sea  and  land,  was  kept  up  for  several 
days  with  tremendous  violence,  but  without  producing  any  grei.t 
impression,  so  sjirong  were  the  ancient  bulwarks  of  the  city.    The 
count  de  Cifuentes  was  the  first  to  signalize  himself  by  any  noted 
achievement.     A  main  tower,  protecting  what  is  at  present  called 
the  suburb  of  Santa  Ana,  had  been  shattered  by  the  ordnance, 
and  the  battlements  demolished,  so  as  to  yield  no  shelter  to  its 
defenders.     Seeing  this,  the  count  assembled  a  gallant  band  of 
cavaliers  of  the  royal  household,  and  advanced  to  take  it  by 
storm.     They  applied   scaling-ladders,   and   mounted,   sword  in 
hand.     The  Moors,  having  no  longer  battlements  to  protect  them, 
deseended  to  a  lower  floor,  and  made  furious  resistance  from  the 
windows  and  loopholes.     They  poured  down  boiling  pitch  and 
rosin,  and  hurled  stones,  and  darts,  and  arrows,  on  the  assailants. 
Many  of  the  Christians  were  slain,  their  ladders  were  destroyed 
by  flaming  combustibles,  and  the  count  was  obliged  to  retreat 
from  before  the  tower.     On  the  following  day  he  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  superior  force,  and,  after  a  severe  combat,  succeeded  in 
planting  his  victorious  banner  on  the  tower. 

The  Moors  now  assailed  the  tower  in  their  turn.  They  un- 
dermined the  part  towards  the  city,  placed  props  of  wood  under 
the  foundation,  and,  setting  fire  to  them,  drew  off  to  a  distance, 
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In  a  little  while  the  props  gave  way,  the  foundation  sunk,  and  tht 
tower  was  rent ;  part  of  its  wall  fell,  w'lth  a  tremendous  noise ; 
many  of  the  Christians  were  thrown  out  headlong,  and  the  rest 
were  laid  open  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the  wall 
of  the  suburb  adjoining  the  tower,  and  troops  poured  in  to  tlio 
assistance  of  their  comrades.  A  continued  battle  was  kept  up 
for  two  days  and  a  night,  by  reinforcements  from  camp  and  city. 
The  parties  fought  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  breach  of 
the  wall,  and  in  the  narrow  and  winding  streets  adjacent,  with 
alternate  success ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  tower  was  strewn  witli 
the  dead  and  wounded.  At  length  the  Moors  gradually  gave 
way,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  until  they  were  driven  into 
the  city ;  and  the  Christians  reiaained  masters  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  suburb. 

This  partial  success,  though  gained  with  great  toil  and  blood- 
shed, gave  temporary  animation  to  the  Christians ;  they  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  attack  on  the  main  works  of  the  city 
was  a  much  more  arduous  task.  The  garrison  contained  veterans 
who  had  served  in  many  of  the  towns  captured  by  the  Christians 
They  wers  no  longer  confounded  and  dismayed  by  the  battering 
ordnance  and  other  strange  engines  of  foreign  invention,  and  had 
become  expert  in  parrying  their  efifects,  in  repairing  breaches,  and 
erecting  counter-works. 

The  Christians,  accustomed  of  late  to  speedy  conquests  ol 
Moorish  fortresses,  became  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
siege.  Many  were  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  from 
the  difficulty  of  subsisting  so  numerous  a  host  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  where  it  was  necessary  to  transport  supplies 
across  rugged  and  hostile  mountains,  or  subjected  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  sea.  Many  also  were  alarmed  at  a  pestilence 
which  broke  out  in  the  neighboring  villages ;  and  some  were  sc 
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OTorcome  bj  these  apprehensions,  as  to  abandon  the  camp  and 
return  to  their  homes. 

^  Several  of  the  loose  and  worthless  hangers-on  that  infest  all 
great  armies,  hearing  these  murmurs,  thought  that  the  siog-! 
would  soon  be  raised,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  hoping  to  make 
their  fortunes.  They  gave  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  alarms 
and  discontents  of  the  army,  and  represented  the  troops  as  daily 
returning  home  in  bands.  Above  all,  they  declared  that  the 
gunpowder  was  nearly  exhausted,  so  that  the  artillery  would  soon 
be  useless.  They  assured  the  Moors,  therefore,  that  if  they  per- 
sisted a  little  longer  in  their  defence,  the  king  would  be  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  forces  and  abandon  the  siege. 

The  reports  of  thase  renegadoes  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
garrison  ;  they  made  vigorous  sallies  upon  the  camp,  harassing  it 
by  night  and  day,  and  obliging  every  part  to  be  guarded  with  the 
most  painful  vigilance.  They  fortified  the  weak  parts  of  their 
walls  with  ditches  and  palisadoes,  and  gave  every  manifestation 
of  a  determined  and  unyielding  spirit. 

Ferdinand  soon  received  intelligence  of  the  reports  which  had 
been  carried  to  the  Moors ;  he  understood  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed, likewise,  that  the  queen  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
camp,  and  had  written  repeatedly  urging  him  to  abandon  the 
siege.  As  the  best  means  of  disproving  all  these  falsehoods,  and 
destroying  the  vain  hopes  of  the  enemy,  he  wrote  to  the  queen 
eutreating  her  to  come  and  take  up  her  residence  in  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Siege  of  Malaga  continued — obstinacy  of  Hamet  1 1  Zegri. 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  when  they  beheld  their 
patriot  queen  advancing  in  state,  to  share  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
her  people.  Isabella  entered  the  camp,  attended  by  the  digni- 
taries and  the  whole  retinue  of  her  court,  to  manifest  that  this 
was  no  temporary  visit.  On  one  side  of  her  was  her  daughter, 
the  Infanta  ;  on  the  other,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain  ;  Hernan- 
do de  Talavera,  the  prior  of  Prado,  confessor  to  the  queen,  fol- 
lowed, with  a  great  train  ot  prelates,  courtiers,  cavaliers,  and 
ladies  of  distinction.  The  cavalcade  moved  in  calm  and  stately 
order  through  the  camp,  softening  the  iron  aspect  of  war  by  this 
array  of  courtly  grace  and  female  beauty. 

Isabella  had  commanded,  that  on  her  coming  to  the  camp,  the 
horrors  of  war  should  be  suspended,  and  fresh  oflFers  of  peace 
made  to  the  enemy.  On  her  arrival,  therefore,  there  had  been  a 
general  cessation  of  firing  throughout  the  camp.  A  messenger 
was,  at  the  same  time,  dispatched  to  the  besieged,  informing  them 
of  her  being  in  the  camp,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  sove- 
reigns to  make  it  their  settled  residence  until  the  city  should  be 
taken.  The  same  terms  were  offered,  in  ease  of  immediate  sur- 
render, that  had  been  granted  to  Velez  Malaga:  but  the  inhabit 
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snta  were  threatened  with  captivity  and  the  sword,  should  thcj 
persist  in  their  defence. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  received  this  message  with  haughty  contempt 
and  dismissed  the  messenger  without  deigning  a  reply,  and  ac 
rompanied  by  an  escort  to  prevent  his  holding  any  communica- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  in  the  streets.  "  The  Christian  sove 
leigna,"  said  Hamet  to  those  about  him,  "  have  made  this  offer  ic 
consequence  of  their  despair.  The  silence  of  their  batteries 
proves  the  truth  of  what  has  been  told  us,  that  their  powder  ia 
exhausted.  They  have  no  longer  the  means  of  demolishing  our 
walls  ;  and  if  they  remain  much  longer,  the  autumnal  rains  will 
interrupt  their  convoys,  and  fill  their  camp  with  famine  and  dis- 
ease. The  first  storm  will  disperse  their  fleet,  which  has  no 
neighboring  port  of  shelter :  Africa  will  then  be  open  to  us,  to 
procure  reinforcements  and  supplies.'' 

The  words  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  were  hailed  as  oracular,  by  Lie 
adherents.  Many  of  the  peaceful  part  of  the  community,  how 
ever,  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  to  implore  him  to  accept  th' 
proffered  mercy.  The  stern  Hamet  silenced  them  with  a  terrific 
threat :  he  declared,  that  whoever  should  talk  of  capitulating,  or 
should  hold  any  communication  with  the  Christians,  should  bo 
put  to  death.  The  Gomeres,  like  true  men  of  the  sword,  acted 
Qpon  the  menace  of  their  chieftain  as  upon  a  written  law,  and 
having  detected  several  of  the  inhabitants  in  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy,  set  upon  and  slew  them,  and  confiscated 
their  effects.  This  struck  such  terror  into  the  citizens,  that  those 
who  had  been  loudest  in  their  murmurs  became  suddenly  mute, 
and  were  remarked  as  evincing  the  greatest  bustle  and  alacrity  in 
liie  defence  of  the  city. 

When  the  messenger  returned  to  the  camp,  and  reported  the 
nontemptuous  reception  of  the  royal  message,  king  Ferdinand 
was  exceedingly  indignant      Finding  the  cessation  of  firing,  or 
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the  queen's  arrival,  had  encouraged  a  belief  among  tlie  enemy 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  powder  in  the  camp,  he  ordered  a 
general  discharge  from  all  the  batteries.  The  sudden  burst  ol 
war  from  every  quarter  soon  convinced  the  Moors  of  their  error, 
and  completed  the  confusion  of  the  citizens,  who  knew  not  which 
most  to  dread,  their  assailants  or  their  defenders,  the  Christians 
or  the  Gomeres. 

That  evening  the  sovereigns  visited  the  encampment  of  the 
marques  of  Cadiz,  which  commanded  a  view  over  a  great  part  of 
the  city,  the  camp,  and  the  sea  with  its  flotillas.  The  tebt  of  the 
marques  was  of  great  magnitude,  furnished  with  hangings  of  rich 
brocade  and  French  cloth  of  the  rarest  texture.  It  was  in  the 
oriental  style  ;  and,  as  it  crowned  the  height,  with  the  surround- 
ing tents  of  other  cavaliers,  all  sumptuously  furnished,  presented 
a  gay  and  silken  contrast  to  the  opposite  towers  of  Gibralfaro. 
Here  a  splendid  collation  was  served  up  to  the  sovereigns  ;  and 
the  courtly  revel  that  prevailed  in  this  chivalrous  encampment, 
the  glitter  of  pageantry,  and  the  bursts  of  festive  music,  made 
more  striking  the  gloom  and  silence  that  reigned  over  the  Moor- 
ish castle. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  while  it  was  yet  light,  conducted  his 
royal  visitors  to  every  point  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  war- 
like scene  below.  He  caused  the  heavy  lombards  also  to  be  dis- 
charged, that  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the  court  might  witness  the 
effect  of  those  tremendous  engines.  The  'fair  dames  were  filled 
with  awe  and  admiration,  as  the  mountain  shook  beneath  their 
feet  with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  and  they  beheld  great  frag- 
ments of  the  Moorish  walls  tumbling  down  the  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices. 

While  the  good  marques  was  displaying  these  things  to  his 
royal  guests,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  to  his  astonishment  beheld 
his  own  banner  hanging  out  from  the  nearest  tower  of  Qibralfara 
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The  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  for  it  was  a  banner  which  he  had 
lost  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  massacre  of  the  heights  of 
Malaga.*  To  make  this  taunt  more  evident,  several  of  the 
Gonieres  displayed  themselves  upon  the  battlements,  arrayed  in 
the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  some  of  the  cavaliers  slain  or  cap- 
tured on  that  occasion.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  restrained  his  in- 
dignation, and  held  his  peace  ;  but  several  of  his  cavaliers  vowed 
loudly  to  revenge  this  cruel  bravado,  on  the  ferocious  garrison  of 
GibraUaro 

*  Diego  de  Valera.    Cronioa.  UA. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Attack  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz  upon  Gibraitaio. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  was  not  a  cavalier  tb"*''  'eadily  forgave  an 
injury  or  an  insult.  On  the  morning  after  the  royal  banquet,  his 
batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  Gibralfaro.  All  day, 
the  encampment  was  wrapped  in  wreaths  of  smoke  ;  nor  did  the 
assault  cease  with  the  day — but,  throughout  the  night,  there  was 
an  incessant  flashing  and  thundering  of  the  lombards,  and,  the 
following  morning,  the  assault  rather  increased  than  slackened  in 
fury.  The  Moorish  bulwarks  were  no  proof  against  those  formi- 
dable engines.  In  a  few  days,  the  lofty  tower  on  which  the 
taunting  banner  had  been  displayed,  was  shattered ;  a  smaller 
tower  in  its  vicinity  reduced  to  ruins,  and  a  great  breach  made 
in  the  intervening  walls. 

Several  of  the  hot-spirited  cavaliers  were  eager  for  storming 
the  breach,  sword  in  hand  ;  others,  more  cool  and  wary,  pointed 
out  the  rashness  of  such  an  attempt ;  for  the  Moors  had  worked 
indefatigably  in  the  night ;  they  had  digged  a  deep  ditch  within 
the  breach,  and  had  fortified  it  with.palisadoes  and  a  high  breast- 
work. All,  however,  agreed  that  the  camp  might  safely  be  ad- 
vanced near  to  the  ruined  walls,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  so, 
in  return  for  the  insolent  defiance  of  the  enemy. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  felt  the  temerity  of  the  measure,  but 
v/as  unwilling  to  dampen  the  zeal  of  these  high-spirited  cavaliers; 
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and  having  chosen  the  post  of  danger  in  the  camp,  it  diii  uol 
become  him  to  decline  any  service,  merely  because  it  might  ap- 
pear perilous.  He  ordered  his  outposts,  therefore,  to  be  advanced 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  breach,  but  exhorted  the  soldiers  to 
maintain  the  utmost  vigilance. 

The  thunder  of  the  batteries  had  ceased ;  the  troops,  os- 
hausted  by  two  nights'  fatigue  and  watchfulness,  and  apprehccd- 
ing  no  danger  from  the  dismantled  walls,  were  half  of  them 
asleep  ;  the  rest  were  scattered  about  in  negligent  security.  On 
a  sudden,  upwards  of  two  thousand  Moors  sallied  forth  from  the 
castle,  led  on  by  Ibrahim  Zenete,  the  principal  captain  undor 
Hamet.  They  fell  with  fearful  havoc  upon  the  advanced  guard, 
slaying  many  of  them  in  their  sleep,  and  putting  the  rest  to  head- 
long flight 

The  marques  was  in  his  tent,  about  a  bow-shot  distant,  when 
ne  heard  the  tumult  of  the  onset,  and  beheld  his  men  flying  in 
confusion."  He  rushed  forth,  followed  by  his  standard-bearer. 
•'  Turn  again,  cavaliers  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "I  am  here.  Ponce  de 
Leon !  to  the  foe !  to  the  foe  !"  The  flying  troops  stopped  at 
hearing  his  well-known  voice,  rallied  under  his  banner,  and  turned 
upon  the  enemy.  The  encampment,  by  this  time,  was  roused  ; 
several  cavaliers  from  the  adjoining  stations  had  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  with  a  number  of  Galicians  and  soldiers  of  the 
Holy  Brotherhood.  An  obstinate  and  bloody  contest  ensued ; 
the  riiggedness  of  the  place,  the  rocks,  chasms,  and  declivities, 
broke  it  into  numerous  combats  :  Christian  and  Moor  fought  hand 
to  hand,  with  swords  and  daggers  ;  and  often,  grappling  and 
struggling,  rolled  together  down  the  precipices. 

The  banner  of  the  marques  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  :  he 
hastened  to  its  rescue,  followed  by  some  of  his  bravest  cavaliers. 
They  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  several  of  them  cut 
dowr.     Don  Diego  Ponce  do  Leon,  brother  to  the  marmios,  w.a.s 
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wounded  by  an  arrow ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Luis  Ponce,  was  like 
wise  wounded :  they  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing  the  banner, 
and  bearing  it  off  in  safety.  The  battle  lasted  for  an  hour ;  thfi 
height  was  covered  with  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  blood  flowed 
in  .streams  down  the  rocks  ;  at  length,  Ibrahim  Zenete  being  dia 
abled  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance,  the  Moors  gave  way  and  retreated 
to  the  castle. 

They  now  opened  a  galling  fire  from  their  battlements  and 
towers,  approaching  the  breaches  so  as  to  discharge  their  cross- 
bows and  arquebusses  into  the  advanced  guard  of  the  encamp- 
ment. The  marques  was  singled  out ;  the  shot  fell  thick  about 
him,  and  one  passed  through  his  buckler,  and  struck  upon  his 
cuirass,  but  without  doing  him  any  iujury.  Every  one  now  saw 
the  danger  and  inutility  of  approaching  the  camp  thus  near  to 
the  castle ;  and  those  who  had  counselled  it,  were  now  urgent 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn.  It  was  accordingly  removed  back 
to  its  original  ground,  from  which  the  marques  had  most  reluc- 
tantly advanced  it.  Nothing  but  his  valor  and  timely  aid  had 
prevented  this  attack  on  his  outpost  from  ending  in  a  total  rout 
of  all  that  part  of  the  army. 

Many  cavaliers  of  distinction  fell  in  this  contest ;  but  the  loss 
of  none  was  felt  more  deeply  than  that  of  Ortega  del  Prado,  cap- 
tain of  escaladors.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  the  same  who  had  devised  the  first  successful  blow  of  the 
war,  the  storming  of  Alhama,  where  he  was  the  first  to  plant  and 
mount  the  scaling-ladders.  He  had  always  been  high  in  tho 
favor  and  confidence  of  the  noble  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  knew  how 
to  appreciate  and  avail  himself  of  the  merit>)  of  al)  able  and 
raliast  men.* 

*  Znrita.    Mariana.     Abarca. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

Siege  of  Malaga  continued.— Stratagrems  of  various  kinda 

Great  were  the  exertions  now  made,  loth  by  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged,  to  carry  on '  this  contest  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
Hamet  went  the  rounds  of  the  walls  and  towers,  doubling  the 
guards,  and  putting  every  thing  in  the  best  posture  of  defence. 
The  garrison  was  divided  into  parties  of  a  hundred,  to  each  of 
which  a  captain  was  appointed.  Some  were  to  patrol,  others  to 
sally  forth  and  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and  others  to  hold  them- 
selves armed  and  in  reserve.  Six  albatozas,  or  floating  batteries, 
were  manned  and  armed  with  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the 
fleet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Castilian  sovereigns  kept  open  a  com- 
munication by  sea  with  various  parts  of  Spain,  from  which  they 
received  provisions  of  all  kinds  ;  they  ordered  supplies  of  powder 
also  from  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Sicily,  and  Portugal.  They  made 
great  preparations  also  for  storming  the  city.  Towers  of  wood 
were  constructed,  to  move  on  wheels,  each  capable  of  holding  one 
hundred  men ;  they  were  furnished  with  ladders,  to  be  thrown 
from  their  summits  to  the  tops  of  the  walls  ;  and  within  those 
ladders  others  were  encased,  to  be  let  down  for  the  descent  of 
the  troops  into  the  city.  There  were  gallipagos  or  bjrtoises,  alao, 
being  great  wooden  shields,  covered  with  hides,  to  protect  the 
assailants  and  those  who  undermined  the  walls. 
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Seoiet  mines  were  commenced  in  various  places  ,  some  wert 
int(!nded  to  reach  to  the  foundations  of  tlie  walls,  which  were  to 
be  propped  up  irith  wood,  ready  to  bo  set  on  fire ;  others  were  tc 
jiass  under  the  walls,  and  remain  ready  to  be  broken  open  so  as  to 
f;ivc  entrance  to  the  besiegers.  At  these  mines  the  army  worked 
lay  and  night ;  and  during  these  secret  preparations,  the  ordnance 
ktpt  up  a  fire  upon  the  city,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hamet  displayed  wonderful  vigor  and  in- 
genuity in  defending  the  city,  and  in  repairing  or  fortifying,  by 
deep  ditches,  the  breaches  made  by  the  enemy.  He  noted,  also, 
every  place  where  the  camp  might  be  assailed  with  advantage; 
and  gave  the  besieging  army  no  repose  night  or  day.  While  his 
troops  sallied  on  the  land,  his  floating  batteries  attacked  the  be- 
siegers on  the  sea ;  so  that  there  was  incessant  skirmishing.  The 
tents  called  the  Queen's  Hospital  were  crowded  with  wounded,  and 
the  whole  army  suffered  from  constant  watchfulness  and  fatigue. 
To  guard  against  the  sudden  assaults  of  the  Moors,  the  trenches 
were  deepened,  and  palisadoes  erected  in  front  of  the  camp  ;  and 
in  that  part  facing  Gibralfaro,  where  the  rocky  heights  did  not 
admit  of  such  defences,  a  high  rampart  of  earth  was  thrown  up. 
The  cavaliers  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Juan  de  Zufiiga,  and  Diego 
de  Atayde,  were  appointed  to  go  the  rounds,  and  keep  vigilant 
watch  that  these  fortifications  were  maintained  in  good  order. 

In  a  little  while,  Hamet  discovered  the  mines  secretly  com. 
menced  by  the  Christians :  he  immediately  ordered  counter- 
mines. The  soldiers  mutually  worked  until  they  met  and  fought 
hand  to  hand,  in  these  subterranean  passages.  The  Christians 
were  driven  out  of  one  of  their  mines  ;  fire  was  set  to  the  wooden 
framework,  and  the  mine  destroyed.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  Moors  attempted  a  general  attack  upon  the  camp,  the  mines, 
and  the  besieging  fleet.  The  battle  laslied  for  six  hours,  on  land 
*ncl  water,  above  and  below  ground,  on  bulwark  and  in  trench 
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indmine;  the  Moors  displayed  wonderful  intrepidity,  but  wore 
finally  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  the  city, 
where  they  wore  closely  invested,  without  the  means  of  receiving 
any  assistance  from  abroad. 

The  horrors  of  famine  were  now  added  to  the  other  miseries 
of  Malaga.  Hamet,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  bred  up  to  war, 
eonsidered  every  thing  as  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  soldier, 
and  ordered  all  the  grain  in  the  city  to  be  gathered  and  garnered 
up  for  the  sole  use  of  those  who  fought.  Even  this  was  dealt  out 
sparingly,  and  each  soldier  received  four  ounces  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  evening,  for  his  daily  allowance. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  all  those  peacefully  inclined, 
mourned  over  a  resistance  which  brought  destruction  upon  their 
houses,  death  into  their  families,  and  which  they  saw  mast  end  in 
their  ruin  and  captivity :  still  none  of  them  dared  to  speak 
openly  of  capitulation,  or  even  to  manifest  their  grief,  lest  they 
should  awaken  the  wrath  of  their  fierce  defenders.  They  sur- 
rounded their  civic  champion,  Ali  Dordux,  the  great  and  opulent 
merchant,  who  had  buckled  on  shield  and  cuirass,  and  taken  spear 
in  hand  for  the  defence  of  his  native  city,  and,  with  a  large  body 
of  the  braver  citizens,  had  charge  of  one  of  the  gates  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  walls.  Drawing  Ali  Dordux  aside,  they 
poured  forth  their  griefs  to  him  in  secret.  "  Why,"  said  they, 
"  should  we  suffer  our  native  city  to  be  made  a  mere  bulwark  and 
fighting-place  for  foreign  barbarians  and  desperate  men  ?  They 
have  no  families  to  care  for,  no  property  to  lose,  no  love  for  tljo 
soil,  and  no  value  for  their  lives.  They  fight  to  gratify  a  thiist 
for  blood  or  a  desire  for  revenge,  and  will  fight  on  until  Maliiga 
becomes  a  ruin  and  its  people  slaves.  Let  us  think  and  act  for 
ourselves,  our  wives  and  our  children.  Let  us  make  private  terms 
with  the  Christians  before  it  is  too  late,  and  save  ourselves  froB' 
destruction." 
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The  bowels  of  Ali  Dordux  yearned  towards  his  fellow-citi. 
«ens ;  he  bethought  him  also  of  the  sweet  security  of  peace,  and 
the  bloodless  yet  gratifying  triumphs  of  gainfu'  traffic.  The  idea 
also  of  a  secret  negotiation  or  bargain  with  tlie  Castilian  sove- 
reigns^ for  the  redemption  of  his  native  city,  was  more  confor~ 
mable  to  his  accustomed  habits  than  this  violent  appeal  to  arms ; 
for  though  he  had  for  a  time  assumed  the  warrior,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  merchant.  Ali  Dordux  communed,  therefore,  with 
the  citizen-soldiers  under  his  command,  and  they  readily  con- 
formed to  his  opinion.  Concerting  together,  they  wrote  a  propo- 
sition to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  offering  to  admit  the  army  into 
the  part  of  the  city  intrusted  to  their  care,  on  receiving  assurance 
of  protection  for  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  writing  they  delivered  to  a  trusty  emissary  to  take  to  the 
Christian  camp,  appointing  the  hour  and  place  of  bis  return,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  admit  him  unperceived. 

The  Moor  made  his  way  in  safety  to  the  camp,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns.  Eager  to  gaic  the  city 
without  further  cost  of  blood  or  treasure,  they  gave  a  written 
promise  to  grant  the  condition ;  and  the  Moor  set  out  joyfully  on 
his  return.  As  he  approached  the  walls  where  Ali  Dordux  and 
his  confederates  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  he  was  descried  by 
a  patrolling  band  of  Gomeres,  and  considered  a  spy  coming  from 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  They  issued  forth  and  seized  him,  in 
sight  of  his  employers,  who  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  The 
Gomeres  had  conducted  him  nearly  to  the  gate,  when  he  escaped 
from  their  grasp  and  fled.  They  endeavored  to  o\ertake  him, 
but  were  encumbered  with  armor ;  he  was  lightly  clad,  and  he 
fled  for  his  life  One  of  the  Gomeres  paused,  and,  levelling  his 
eross-bow,  let  fly  a  bolt,  which  pierced  the  fugitive  between  the 
shoulders ;  he  fell,  and  was  nearly  within  their  grasp,  but  reso 
again  and  with  a  desperate  effort  attained  the  Christian  oamy 
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The  Gonieres  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  the  citizens  returned 
thanks  to  Allah  for  their  deliverance  from  this  fearful  peril.  As 
to  the  faithful  messenger,  he  died  of  his  wound  shortly  aftei 
reaching  the  camp,  consoled  with  the  idea  that  he  had  preserved 
the  secret  and  the  lives  of  his  employers.* 

Vnlgsr.    Uronloft,  p.  8,  o.  80. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

Sufferings  of  the  people  of  Msiaga, 

The  sufferings  of  Malaga  spread  sorrow  and  anxiety  among  the 
Moors;  and  they  dreaded  lest  this  beautiful  city,  once  the  bul- 
wark of  the  kingdom,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unb.'- 
iievers.  The  old  warrior  king,  Abdallah  el  2agal,  was  still  shel- 
tered in  Gruadix,  where  he  was  slowly  gathering  together  his  shat- 
tered forces.  When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  of  the  danger  and 
distress  of  Malaga,  they  urged  to  be  led«-to  its  relief;  and  tho 
alfaquis  admonished  El  Zagal  not  to  desert  so  righteous  and 
loyal  a  city,  in  its  extremity.  His  own  warlike  nature  made  him 
feel  a  sympathy  for  a  place  that  made  so  gallant  a  resistance ; 
and  he  dispatched  as  powerful  a  reinforcement  as  he  could  spare, 
under  conduct  of  a  chosen  captain,  with  orders  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  city. 

Intelligence  of  this  reinforcement  reached  Boabdil  cl  Chico^ 
in  his  royal  palace  of  the  Alhaiabra.  Pilled  with  hostiliry 
against  his  uncle,  and  desirous  of  proving  his  loyalty  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  he  immediately  sent  forth  a  superior  force 
of  horse  and  foot,  under  an  able  commander,  to  intercept  the 
detachment.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  the  troops  of  El  Zagal 
were  routed  vfith  great  loss,  and  fled  back  in  confusion  to  Gruadix. 

Boabdil  not  being  accustomed  to  victories,  was  flushed  with 
this  melancholy  triumph.     He  sent  tidings  of  it  to  the  (>"til!ai; 
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sovereigns,  accompanied  with  rich  silks,  boxes  of  Arabian  perfume, 
a  cup  of  gold,  richly  wrought,  and  a  female  captive  of  Ubeda,  as 
presents  to  the  queen  ;  and  four  Arabian  steeds  n-agnificentiy 
saparisoned,  a  sword  and  dagger  richly  mounted,  and  several  al- 
bornozes  and  other  robes  sumptuously  embroidered,  for  the  king. 
He  entreated  them,  at  the  same  time,  always  to  look  upon  him 
with  favor  as  their  devoted  vassal. 

Boabdll  was  f^ted  to  be  unfortunate,  even  in  his  victories. 
His  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  uncle,  destined  to  the  relief  of  un- 
happy Malaga,  shocked  the  feelings  and  cooled  the  loyalty  of 
many  of  his  best  adherents.  The  mere  men  of  traffic  might  re- 
joice in  their  golden  interval  of  peace  ;  but  the  chivalrous  spirits 
of  Granada  spurned  a  security  purchased  by  such  sacrifices  of 
pride  and  affection.  The  pegple  at  large,  having  grj,tified  their 
love  of  change,  began  to  question  whether  they  had  acted  gene- 
rously by  their  old  fighting  monarch.  "  El  Zagal,"  said  they^ 
"•  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  then  he  was  faithful  to  his  country  ; 
he  was  an  usurper,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  maintained  the  glory  of 
the  crown  which  he  usurped.  If  his  sceptre  was  a  rod  of  iron  to 
his  subjects,  it  was  a  sword  of  steel  against  their  enemies.  This 
Boabdil  sacrifices  religion,  friends,  country,  every  thing,  to  a 
mere  shadow  of  royalty,  and  is  content  to  hold  a  rush  for  a 
sceptre." 

These  .factious  murmurs  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Boabdil,  and 
he  apprehended  another  of  his  customary  reverses.  He  sent  in 
all  haste  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  beseeching  military  aid  to 
keep  him  on  his  throne.  Ferdinand  graciously  complied  with  a 
request  so  much  in  unison  with  his  policy.  A  detachment  of  one 
thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  infantry,  was  sent,  under  the 
Bommand  of  Don  Fernandez  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  subsequently 
renowned  as  the  grand  captain.  With  this  succor,  Boabdil  ex 
pbUtd  froia  the  city  all  those  who  were  hostile  to  him.  and  in  fa 
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vor  of  his  uncle.    He  felt  secure  in  these  troops,  frcm  their  being 

iistiuet  in  manners,  language,  and  religion,  from  his  subjects  j 
and  compromised  with  his  pride,  in  thus  exhibiting  that  most  un- 
natural and  humiliating  of  all  regal  spectacles,  a  monarch  sup- 
ported on  his  throne  by  foreign  weapons  and  by  soldiers  hostile 
to  his  people. 

Nor  was  Boabdil  el  Chico  the  only  Moorish  sovereign  that 
Bought  protection  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabell^.  A  splendid  gal- 
ley, with  latine  sails,  and  several  banks  of  oars,  displaying  the 
standard  of  the  crescent,  but  likewise  a  white  flag  in  sign  of 
amity,  came  one  day  into  the  harbor.  '  An  ambassador  landed 
from  it,  within  the  Christian  lines.  He  came  from  the  king  of 
Tremezan,  and  brought  presents  similar  to  those  of  Boabdil,  con- 
sisting of  Arabian  coursers,  with  bits,  stirrups,  and  other  furni- 
ture of  gold,  together  with  costly  Moorish  mantles :  for  the  queen, 
there  were  sumptuous  shawls,  robes,  and  silken  stuffs,  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  exquisite  oriental  perfumes 

The  king  of  Tremezan  had  been  alarmed  at  the  rapid  con- 
quests of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  startled  by  the  descent  of  several 
Spanish  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  craved  to  be  consi- 
dered a  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  and  that  they  would 
extend  such  favor  and  security  to  his  ships  and  subjects  as  had 
been  shown  to  other  Moors  who  had  submitted  to  their  swav 
He  requested  a  painting  of  their  arms,  that  he  and  his  subjects 
might  recognize  and  respect  their  standard,  whenever  they  en 
eountered  it.  At  the  same  time  he  implored  their  clemency  to- 
wards unhappy  Malaga,  and  that  its  inhabitants  might  experience 
the  same  favor  that  had  been  shown  towards  the  Moors  of  other 
capfured  cities. 

The  embassy  was  graciously  received  by  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns. They  granted  the  protection  required  ;  ordering  theif 
commanders  to  respect  the  flag  of  Tremezan,  unless  i»  eLonId  be 
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found  rendering  assistance  to  the  enemy.  They  sent  also  to  the 
Barbary  monarch  their  royal  arms,  moulded  in  escutcheons  of 
gold,  a  hanJ's-breadth  in  size.* 

While  thus  the  chances  of  assistance  frcm  without  daily  do- 
creased,  famine  raged  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  many  died  of  hunger.  What 
made  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  the  more  intolerable,  was,  to 
behold  the  sea  covered  with  ships,  daily  arriving  with  provisions 
for  the  besiegers.  Day  after  day,  also,  they  saw  herds  of  fat  cat- 
tle, and  flocks  of  sheep,  driven  into  the  camp.  Wheat  and  flour 
were  piled  in  huge  mounds  in  the  centre  of  the  encampments, 
glaring  in  the  sunshine,  and  tantalizing  the  wretched  citizens, 
who,  while  they  and  their  children  were  perishing  with  hunger, 
beheld '  prodigal  abundance  reigning  within  a  bowshot  of  theii 
walls. 

*  Ccni  de  Iob  PaJacios,  c.  8i.    Polgar,  part  8,  a  08, 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

flow  a  Mooiisli  sanion  undertook  to  deliver  the  city  of  Malaga  from  the 
power  of  its  enemies. 

There  lived  at  this  time,  in  .a  hamlet  in  the  neiglil)orhood  of 
Guadix,  an  ancient  Moor,  of  the  name  of  Ibrahim  el  Guerbi.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Gruerbes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
and  had  for  several  years  led  tlie  life  of  a  santon  or  hermit.  Tiie 
hot  sun  of  Africa  had  dried  his  blood,  and  rendered  him  of  an 
exulted  yet  melancholy  temperament.  lie  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  eaves  of  the  mountains,  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  rigor 
ous  abstinence,  until  his  body  was  wasted  and  his  mind  bewilder- 
eJ,  and  he  fancied  himself  favored  with  divine  revelations,  and 
visited  by  angels,  sent  by  Mahomet.  The  Moors,  who  have  a 
gi  cat  reverence  for  all  enthusiasts  of  the  kind,  believed  in  his  be- 
ing inspired  listened  to  all  his  ravings  as  veritable  prophecies, 
and  denominated  him  d  santo,  or  the  saint. 

The  woes  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  long  exasperated 
the  g?oomy  spirit  of  this  man,  and  he  had  beheld  with  indigna- 
tion this  beautiful  country  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  becoming  a  prey  to  the  unbelievers.  He  had  implored 
the  blessings  of  Allah  on  the  troops  which  issued  forth  from 
Guadix  for  the  relief  of  Malaga  ;  but  when  he  saw  them  return, 
routed  and  scattered  b}-  their  own  countrymen,  he  retired  to  his 
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oell,  shut  bimaelf  up  from  the  world,  and  was  plunged  for  a  tiiue 
in  the  blackest  melancholy. 

On  a  sudden  he  made  his  appearance  ag^iin  in  the  streets  of 
Guadix,  his  face  haggard,  his  form  emaciated,  but  his  eye  beam- 
ing with  fire.  He  said  that  Allah  had  sent  an  angel  to  him  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell,  revealing  to  him  a  mode  of  delivering 
Malaga  from  its  perils,  and  striking  horror  and  confusion  info 
the  camp  of  the  unbelievers.  The  Moors  listened  with  eager  cre- 
dulity to  his  words  :  four  hundred  of  them  offered  to  follow  him 
even  to  the  death,  and  to  obey  implicitly  his  commands.  01 
this  number  many  were  Gomeres,  anxious  to  relieve  their  coun- 
trymen, who  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Malaga. 

They  traversed  the  kingdom  by  the  wild  and  lonely  passes  of 
the  mountains,  concealing  themselves  in  the  day  and  travelling 
only  in  the  night,  to  elude  the  Christian  scouts.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  the  mountains  which  tower  above  Malaga,  and,  looking 
down,  beheld  the  city  completely  invested ;  a  chain  of  encamp 
ments  extending  round  it  from  shore  to  shore,  and  a  line  of  ships 
blockading  it  by  sea ;  while  the  continual  thunder  of  artillery, 
and  the  smoke  rising  in  various  parts,  showed  that  the  siege  was 
pressed  with  great  activity.  The  hermit  scanned  the  encamp- 
ments warily,  from  his  lofty  height.  He  saw  that  the  part  of  the 
encampment  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
height,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  was  most  assailable,  the 
rocky  soil  not  admitting  ditches  or  palisadoes.  Eemaining  con- 
cealed all  day,  he  descended  with  his  followers  at  night  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  approached  silently  to  the  outworks.  He  had  given 
them  their  instructions ;  they  were  to  rush  suddenly  upon  the 
camp,  fight  their  way  through,  and  throw  themselves  into  the 

city 

It  was  just  at  the  gray  of  the  dawning,  when  objects  are  ob- 
scurely visible,  that  they  made  this  desperate  attempt.     Some 
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Bprang  suddenly  upon  the  sentinels,  others  rushed  into  tb^  sea 
and  got  round  the  works,  others  clambered  over  the  breastworks. 
There  was  sharp  skirmishing ;  a  great  part  of  the  Moors  were 
cut  to  pieces,  but  about  two  hundred  succeeded  in  getting  intc 
the  gates  of  Malaga. 

The  santon  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,  nor  did  he  endeavor 
to  enter  the  city.  His  plans  were  of  a  different  nature.  Draw- 
ing apart  from  the  battle,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  on  a 
rising  ground,  and,  lifting  his  hands  to  Heaven,  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  prayer.  The  Christians,  as  they  were  searching  for 
fugitives  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  found  him  at  his  devotions. 
He  stirred  not  at  their  approach,  but  remained  fixed  as  a  statue, 
without  changing  color  or  moving  a  muscle.  Filled  with  surprise, 
not  unmingled  with  awe,  they  took  him  to  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a  coarse  albornoz,  or  Moorish  mantle ;  his 
beard  was  long  and  grizzled,  and  there  was  something  wild  and 
melancholy  in  his  look,  that  inspired  curiosity.  On  being  ex- 
amined, he  gave  himself  out  as  "a  saint  to  whom  Allah  had  re- 
vealed the  events  that  were  to  take  place  in  that  siege.  The 
marques  demanded  when  and  how  Malaga  was  to  be  taken.  He 
replied  that  he  knew  full  well,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  reveal 
those  important  secrets  except  to  the  king  and  queen.  The  good 
marques  was  not  more  given  to  superstitious  fancies  than  other 
commanders  of  his  time,  yet  there  seemed  something  singular 
and  mysterious  about  this  man ;  he  might  have  some  important 
intelligence  to  communicate ;  so  he  was  persuaded  to  send  him  to 
the  king  and  queen.  He  was  conducted  to  the  royal  tent,  sur- 
rounded by  a  curious  multitude,  exclaiming  "  El  Mora  Santo  P' 
fci  the  news  had  spread  through  the  camp,  that  they  had  taken 
a  Moorish  prophet. 

The  king,  having  dined,  was  taking  his  siesta,  or  afternoon's 
sleep,  in  his  tent ;  and  the  queen,  though  curious  to  see  thifl  sin 
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gular  man,  yet,  from  a  natural  delicacy  and  reserve,  delayed  imti! 
the  king  should  be  present.  He  was  taken  therefore  to  au  ad- 
joining tent,  in  which  were  Dofia  Beatrix  de  Bovadilla,  niarchicin- 
ess  of  Moya,  and  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Braganza,  with  two  or  three  attendants.  The  Moor,  ignorant  of 
the  Spanish  tongue,  had  not  understood  the  conversation  of  the 
guards,  and  supposed,  from  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture  and 
the  silken  hangings,  that  this  was  the  royal  tent.  From  the  re- 
spect paid  by  the  attendants  to  Don  Alvaro  and  the  marchioness, 
he  concluded  that  they  were  the  king  and  queen. 

He  now  asked  for  a  draught  of  water  ;  a  jar  was  brought  to 
him,  and  the  guard  released  his  arm  to  enable  him  to  drink.  The 
marchioness  perceived  a  sudden  change  in  his  countenance,  and 
something  sinister  in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  and  shifted  her 
position  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  tent.  Pretending  to  raise 
the  water  to  his  lips,  the  Moor  unfolded  his  albornoz,  so  as  to 
grasp  a  scimetar  which  he  wore  concealed  beneath  ;  then,  dashing 
down  the  jar,  he  drew  his  weapon,  and  gave  Don  Alvaro  a  blow 
on  the  head,  that  struck  him  to  the  earth  and  nearly  deprived 
him  of  life.  Turning  tl.en  upon  the  marchioness,  he  made  a  vio- 
lent blow  at  her ;  but  in  his  eagerness  and  agitation,  his  scimetar 
caught  in  the  drapery  of  the  tent ;  the  force  of  the  blow  was 
broken,  and  the  weapon  struck  harmless  upon  some  golden  orna- 
ments of  her  head-dress.* 

Kuy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  and  Juan  de 
Belalcazar,  a  sturdy  friar,  who  were  present,  grappled  and  strug- 
gled with  the  desperado  ;  and  immediately  the  guards,  who  had 
conducted  him  from  the  marques  de  Cadiz,  fell  upon  him  ard  cut 
him  to  pieces,  t 

The  king  and  queen,  brought  out  of  their  tents  by  the  noise, 

*  Pietro  Martyi-,  Kpist.  62.  t  '^"'"a  ^*^  'o^  Palacios. 
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were  filled  with  hofror  when  they  learned  the  imminent  peril  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  The  maugled  body  of  the  Moor  was 
taken  by  the  people  to  the  camp,  and  thrown  into  the  city  from  a 
catapult.  The  Gomeres  gathered  up  the  body  with  deep  revcr 
ence,  as  the  remains  of  a  saint ;  they  washed  and  perfumed  it, 
and  buried  it  with  great  honor  and  loud  lamentations.  In  re- 
venge of  his  death,  they  slew  one  of  their  principal  Christian 
captives,  and,  having  tied  his  body  upon  an  ass,  they  dj-ove  the 
animal  forth  into  the  camp. 

From  this  time,  there  was  appointed  an  additional  guard 
around  the  tents  of  the  king  and  queen,  composed  of  four  hun- 
dred cavaliers  of  rank,  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
No  person  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  armed  ;  no  Moor 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  camp,  without  a  previous  knowledge  ol 
his  character  and  business ;  and  on  no  account  was  any  Moor  tf^ 
be  introduced-  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns. 

An  act  of  treachery  of  such  ferocious  nature,  gave  rise  to  a 
train  of  gloomy  apprehensions.  There  were  many  cabins  and 
sheds  about  the  camp,  constructed  of  branches  of  trees  which  had 
become  dry  and  combustible;  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
they  might  be  set  on  fire  by  the  Mudexares  or  Moorish  vassals, 
who  visited  the  army.  Some  even  dreaded  that  attempts  might 
be  ro.ade  to  poison  the  wells  and  fountains.  To  quiet  these  dis' 
mal  alarms,  all  Mudexares  were  ordered  to  leave  the  camp  ;  and 
alHoose,  idle  loiterers,  who  could  not  give  a  good  a( count  of  them- 
eelvcs,  were  taken  into  custody. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

How  Hamet  ol  Zegri  was  hardened  in  his  obstinacy,  by  the  arts  of  a  li^aoi- 
ish  Astrologer. 

Among  those  followers  of  the  santon  that  had  effected  their  en- 
trance into  the  city,  was  a  dark  African  of  the  tribe  of  the  Go- 
meres,  who  was  likewise  a  hermit  or  dervise,  and  passed  among 
Ihe  Moors  for  a  holy  and  inspired  man.  No  sooner  were  the 
xangled  remains  of  his  predecessor  buried  with  the  honors  of 
martyrdom,  than  this  dervise  elevated  himself  in  his  place,  and 
pVofessed  to  be  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  displayed 
a  white  banner,  which,  he  assured  the  Moors,  was  sacred ;  that  he 
had  retained  it  for  twenty  years  for  some  signal  purpose,  and 
that  Allah  had  revealed  to  him  that  under  that  banner  the  inhab- 
itants of  Malaga  should  sally  forth  upon  the  camp  of  the  unbe- 
lievers, put  it  to  utter  rout,  and  banquet  upon  the  provisions  in 
lyhich  it  abotinded.*  The  hungry  and  credulous  Moors  were 
elated  at  this  prediction,  and  cried  out  to  be  led  forth  at  once  to 
the  attack ;  but  the  dervise  told  them  the  time  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived, for  every  event  had  its  allotted  day  in  the  decrees  of  fate  ; 
they  must  wait  patiently,  therefore,  until  the  appointed  time 
Bhould  be  revealed  to  him  by  Heaven.  Hamet  el  Zegri  listened 
to  the  dervise  with  profound  reverence,  and  his  example  had  greal 

*  Cnra  de  los  Palacios.  cap.  84. 
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effect  in  increasing  the  awe  and  deference  of  his  followers.  He 
took  the  holy  man  up  into  his  stronghold  of  Gibralfaro,  consultod 
him  on  all  occasions,  and  hung  out  his  white  banner  on  the 
\oftiest  tower,  as  a  signal  of  encouragement  to  the  people  of  the 
city. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prime  chivalry  of  Spain  was  gradually 
assembling  before  the  walls  of  Malaga.  The  army  which  had 
commenced  the  siege  had  been  worn  out  by  extreme  hardships, 
having  had  to  construct  immense  works,  to  dig  trenches  and  mines, 
to  mount  guard  by  sea  and  land,  to  patrol  the  mountains,  and  to 
sustain  incessant  conflicts.  The  sovereigns  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  call  upon  various  distant  cities,  fur  reinforcements  of  horse 
and  foot.  Many  nobles,  also,  assembled  their  vassals,  and  re- 
paired, of  their  own  accord,  to  the  royal  camp. 

Every  little  while,  some  stately  galley  or  gallant  caravel 
would  stand  into  the  harbor,  displaying  the  well-known  banner  of 
some  Spanish  cavalier,  and  thundering  from  its  artillery  a  saluta- 
tion to  the  sovereigns  and  a  defiance  to  the  Moors.  On  the  land 
side  also,  reinforcements  would  be  seen,  winding  down  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  marching  into 
the  camp  with  glistening  arms,  as  yet  unsullied  by  the  toils  of 
war. 

One  morning,  the  whole  sea  was  whitened  by  the  sails  and 
vexed  by  the  oars  of  ships  and  galleys  bearing  towards  the  port. 
One  hundred  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  arrived,  somo 
irmed  for  warlike  service,  others  deep  freighted  with  provisions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  clangor  of  drum  and  trumpet  bespoke  the 
arrival  of  a  powerful  force  by  land,  which  came  pouring  in  length- 
ening columns  into  the  camp.  This  mighty  reinforcement  was 
famished  by  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  reigned  like  a 
petty  monarch  over  his  vast  possessions.  He  came  with  this 
princelj  force,  a  volunteer  to  the  royal  standard,  not  having  been 
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gammoned  by  the  sovereigns ;  and  he  brought,  moreover,  a  loan 
of  twenty  thousand  doblas  of  gold. 

When  the  camp  was  thus  powerfully  reinforced,  Isabella  ad- 
vised that  new  offers  of  an  indulgent  kind  should  be  made  to  the 
Inhabitants ;  for  she  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege,  or  the  effusion  of  blood  that  must  attend  a 
general  attack.  A  fresh  summons  was  therefore  sent  for  the 
city  to  surrender,  with  a  promise  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
in  case  of  immediate  compliance  ;  but  denouncing  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  if  the  defence  were  obstinately  continued. 

Hamet  again  rejected  the  offer  with  scorn.  His  main  fortifi- 
tj-tions  as  yet  were  but  little  impaired,  and  were  capable  of 
holding  out  much  longer ;  he  trusted  to  the  thousand  evils  and 
accidents  that  beset  a  besieging  army,  and  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  approaching  season ;  and  it  is  said  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
followers,  had  an  infatuated  belief  in  the  predictions  of  the 
dervise. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  does  not  scruple  to  affirm, 
that  the  pretended  prophet  of  the  city  was  an  arch  nigromancer, 
01  Moorish  magician,  "  of  which  there  be  countless  many,"  says 
he,  "  in  the  filthy  sect  of  Mahomet ;"  and  that  he  was  leagued 
with  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  to  endeavor  to  work  the 
confusion  and  defeat  of  the  Christian  army.  The  worthy  father 
asserts,  also,  that  Hamet  employed  him  in  a  high  tower  of  the 
Gibralfaro,  which  commanded  a  wide  view  over  sea  and  land, 
where  he  wrought  spells  and  incantations  with  astrolabes  and 
other  diabolical  instruments,  to  defeat  the  Christian  ships  and 
forces,  whenever  they  were  engaged  with  the  Moors. 

Tc  the  potent  spells  of  this  sorcerer,  he  ascribes  the  perils 
and  losses  sustained  by  a  party  of  cavaliers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, in  a  desperate  combat  to  gain  two  towers  in  the  suburb, 
Dear  tlie  gate  of  the   city,  called  la  Puerto  de  Granada.     The 
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Christians,  led  on  by  Ruy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  the  valiant  treasurci 
of  the  queen,  took,  and  lost,  and  retook  the  towers,  which  were 
finally  set  on  fire  by  the  Moors,  and  abandoned  to  the  flames  by 
both  parties.  To  the  same  malignant  influence  he  attributes  the 
damage  done  to  the  Christian  fleet,  which  was  so  vigorously  as- 
sailed by  the  albatozas,  or  floating  batteries  of  the  Moors,  that 
one  ship,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  sunk, 
and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  retire. 

"  Hamet  el  Zegri,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  high  tower  of  Gibralfaro,  and  beheld  this  injury 
wrought  upon  the  Christian  force ;  and  his  proud  heart  was  puflfed 
up.  And  the  Moorish  nigromancer  stood  beside  him.  And  ho 
pointed  out  to  him  the  Christian  host  below,  encamped  on  every 
eminence  around  the  city,  and  covering  its  fertile  valley,  and  the 
many  ships  floating  upon  the  tranquil  sea ;  and  he  bade  him  be 
strong  of  heart,  for  that  in  a  few  days  all  this  mighty  fleet  would 
be  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven  ;  and  that  he  should  sally 
forth,  under  the  guidance  of  the  sacred  banner,  and  attack  thih 
host  and  utterly  defeat  it,  and  make  spoil  of  those  sumptuous 
tents ;  and  Malaga  should  be  triumpantly  revenged  upon  her 
assailants.  So  the  heart  of  Hamet  was  hardened  like  that  of 
Pharaoh,  and  he  persisted  in  setting  at  defiance  the  Catbollo 
psvei'eignB  and  their  army  of  saintly  warriors, 
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CHAPTER  LXl. 

^itige  of  Malaga  continued. — Destruction  of  a  tower,  t  r  Francisco  Ramii'oa 

de  Madrid. 

Seeing  tbe  infatuated  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  the  Christiana 
now  approached  their  works  to  the  walls,  gaining  one  position 
after  another,  preparatory  to  a  general  assault.  Near  the  barrier 
of  the  city  was  a  bridge  with  four  arches,  defended  at  each  end 
by  a  strong  and  lofty  tower,  by  which  a  part  of  the  army  would 
have  to  pads  in  making  an  attack.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  artilleiy,  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid,  was  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  this  bridge.  The  approach  to  it  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
number  of  Moors  that  garrisoned  the  towers.  Francisco  Ramirez, 
therefore,  secretly  excavated  a  mine  leading  beneath  the  first 
tower,  and  placed  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  its  mouth  upwards, ' 
immediately  under  the  foundation,  with  a  train  of  powder  to 
produce  an  explosion  at  the  necessary  moment. 

When  this  was  arranged,  he  advanced  slowly  with  his  forces 
in  face  of  the  towers,  erecting  bulwarks  at  every  step,  and  gradu 
ally  gaining  ground,  until  he  arrived  near  to  the  bridge.  Ho 
then  planted  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  works,  and  began 
to  batter  the  tower.  The  Moors  replied  bravely  from  their  battle- 
ments ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  combat,  the  piece  of  ordnance 
ander  the  foundation  was  discharged      The  earth  was  rent  opea 
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a  part  of  the  towur  overthrown,  and  several  of  the  Moors  were 
torn  to  pieces ;  the  rest  took  to  flight,  overwhelmed  with  terroi 
at  this  thundering  explosion  bursting  beneatk  their  feet,  and  at 
beholding  the  earth  vomiting  flames  and  smoke ;  for  never  before 
nad  they  witnessed  such  a  stratagem  in  warfare.  The  Christians 
rushed  forward  and  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  post,  and 
immediately  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  other  tower  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  to  which  the  Moors  had  retired.  Ad 
incessant  flre  of  cross-bows  and  arquebusses  was  kept  up  between 
the  rival  towers,  volleys  of  stones  were  discharged,  and  no  one 
dared  to  venture  upon  the  intermediate  bridge. 

Francisco  de  Ramirez  at  length  renewed  his  former  mode 
of  approach,  making  bulwarks  step  by  step,  while  the  Moors,  sta- 
tioned at  the  other  end,  swept  the  bridge  with  their  artillery.  The 
combat  was  long  and  bloody, — ^furious  on  the  part  of  the  Moors, 
patient  and  persevering  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  By  slow 
degrefis,  they  accomplished  their  advance  across  the  bridge,  drove 
the  enemy  before  them,  and  remained  masters  of  this  important 
pass. 

For  this  valiant  and  skilful  achievement,  king  Ferdinand, 
after  thr  surrender  of  the  city,  conferred  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood upon  Francisco  Ramirez,  in  the  tower  which  he  had  so  glo- 
riously gained.*  The  worthy  padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  in 
dulges  in  more  than  a  page  of  extravagant  eulogy,  upon  this 
invention  of  blowing  up  the  foundation  of  the  tower  by  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  which,  in  fact,  is  said  to  be  the  first  instanco  on 
record  of  gunpowder  being  used  in  a  mine. 

•  Pnlgar,  part  3,  c  9L 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

How  the  people  of  Malaga  expostulated  with  Hamet  el  Zegii 

While  the  dervise  was  deluding  the  garrison  of  Malaga  with 
vain  hopes,  the  famine  increased  to  a  terrible  degree.  The 
Gomeres  ranged  about  the  city  as  though  it  had  been  a  con- 
quered place,  taking  by  force  whatever  they  found  eatable  in  the 
houses  of  the  peaceful  citizens ;  and  breaking  open  vaults  and 
cell.-»rs,  and  demolishing  walls,  wherever  they  thought  provisions 
might  be  concealed. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  had  no  longer  bread  to  eat ;  tho 
horse-flesh  also  now  failed  them,  and  they  were  fain  to  devour 
skins  and  hides  toasted  at  the  fire,  and  to  assuage  the  hunger  of 
their  children  with  vine-leaves  cut  up  and  fried  in  oil.  Many 
perished  of  famine,  or  of  the  unwholesome  food  with  which  they 
endeavored  to  relieve  it;  and  many  took  refuge  in  the  Christian 
eamp,  preferring  captivity  to  the  horrors  which  surrounded  them. 

At  length  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  became  so  great, 
Its  to  conquer  even  their  fears  of  Hamet  and  his  Gomeres.  They 
assembled  before  the  house  of  Ali  Dordux,  the  wealthy  merchant, 
whose  stately  mansion  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Alcazaba, 
and  they  urged  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  leader,  and  to  inter- 
cede with  Hamet  for  a  surrender.  Ali  Dordux  was  a  man  ol 
courage,  as  well  as  policy ;  he  perceived  also  that  hunger  was 
15* 
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giving  boldness  to  the  citizens,  while  he  trusted  it^as  sabJuiug 
the  fierceness  of  the  soldiery.  He  armed  himself,  therefore,  cap- 
a  pie,  and  undertook  this  dangerous  parley  with  the  alcayde.  He 
associated  with  him  an  alfaqui  named  Abraham  Alhariz,  and  an 
important  inhabitant  named  Amar  ben  Amar;  and  they  ascended 
t.)  the  fortress  of  Gibralfaro.  followed  by  several  of  the  trembling 
merchants. 

They  founi  Hamet  el  Zegri,  not,  as  before,  surrounded  by 
ferocious  guards  and  all  the  implements  of  war  ;  but  in  a  cham- 
ber of  one  of  the  lofty  towers,  at  a  table  of  stone,  covered  with 
BosoUs  -traced  with  strange  characters  and  mystic  diagrams ;  while 
iilstruments  of  singular  and  unknown  form  lay  about  the  room. 
Beside  Hamet  stood  the  prophetic  dervise,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  explaining  to  him  the  mysterious  inscriptions  of  the  scrolls. 
His  presence  filled  the  citizens  with  awe,  for  even  Ali  Dordux 
considered  him  a  man  inspired. 

The  alfaqui  Abraham  Alhariz,  whose  sacred  character  gave 
him  boldness  to  speak,  now  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  addressed 
Hamet  el  Zegri.  "  We  implore  thee,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  most  powerful  God,  no  longer  to  persist  in  a  vain  re- 
sistance, which  must  end  in  our  destruction,  but  deliver  up  the 
city  while  clemency  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  Think  how  many  of 
our  warriors  have  fallen  by  the  sword  ;  do  not  suffer  those  who 
survive  to  perish  by  famine.  Our  wives  and  children  cry  to  us 
for  bread,  and  we  have  none  to  give  them.  We  see  them  expire 
in  lingering  agony  before  our  eyes,  while  the  enemy  mocks  our 
misery  by  displaying  the  abundance  of  his  camp.  Of  what  avail 
is  our  defence  ?  Are  our  walls  peradventure  more  strong  than 
the  walls  of  Ronda  1  Are  our  warriors  more  brave  than  the  de- 
fenders of  Loxa  1  The  walls  of  Ronda  were  thrown  down,  and 
the  warriors  of  Loxa  had  to  surrender.  Do  we  hope  for  succor  'r 
— whence  are  we  to  receive  it '     The  time  for  hope  is  gone  by 
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Grauada  has  lost  its  power  ;  it  no  longer  possesses  chivalry,  con.- 
manders,  nor  a  king.  Boabdil  sits  a  vassal  in  the  degraded  halls 
of  the  Alhambra ;  El  Zagal  is  a  fugitive,  shut  up  within  the 
walls  of  Guadix.  The  kingdom  is  divided  against  itself, — its 
strength  is  gone,  its  pride  fallen,  its  very  existence  at  an  end. 
Fn  the  name  of  Allah,  we  conjure  thee,  who  art  our  captain, 
be  not  our  direst  enemy ;  but  surrender  these  ruins  of  our 
once  happy  Malaga,  and  deliver  us  from  these  overwhelming 
horrors." 

Such  was  the  supplication  forced  from  the  inhabitants  by  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferings.  Hamet  listened  to  the  alfaqui 
without  anger,  for  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  his  office.  Hi.<! 
heart,  too,  was  at  that  moment  lifted  up  with  a  vain  confidencfc. 
"  Yet  a  few  days  of  patience,"  said  he,  "  and  all  these  evils  will 
suddenly  have  an  end.  I  have  been  conferring  with  this  holy 
man,  and  find  that  the  time  of  our  deliverance  is  at  hand.  The 
decrees  of  fate  are  inevitable ;  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny, 
that  we  shall  sally  forth  and  destroy  the  camp  of  the  unbelievers. 
and  banquet  upon  those  mountains  of  grain  which  are  piled  up 
in  the  midst  of  it.  So  Allah  hath  promised,  by  the  mouth  of 
this  his  prophet.  Allah  Achbar  !  God  is  great.  Let  no  man  op- 
pose the  decrees  of  Heaven  !" 

The  citizens  bowed  with  profound  reverence,  for  no  true  Mos- 
lem pretends  to  struggle  against  whatever  is  written  in  the  book 
of  fate.  Ali  Dordux,  who  had  come  prepared  to  champion  the 
city  and  to  brave  the  ire  of  Hamet,  humbled  himself  before  this 
holy  man,  and  gave  faith  to  his  prophecies  as  the  revelations  of 
Allah.  So  the  deputies  returned  to  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
them  to  be  of  good  cheer  :  "  A  few  days  longer,"  said  they,  "  and 
our  sufferings  are  to  terminate.  When  the  white  banner  is  re- 
moved from  the  tower,  then    look  out  for  deliverance  ;  for  the 
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hour  of  sallying  forth  will  have  arrived."  The  people  retired  tc 
their  homes,  with  sorrowful  hearts ;  they  tried  in  vain  to  quiel 
the  cries  of  their  famishing  children  ;  and  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  their  anxious  eyes  were  turned  to  the  sacred  banner 
irhich  still  continued  to  wave  on  the  tower  of  Gibral&ro. 


6ALLT    AGAINST   THE   CHEISTIAN   CAMP.  C19 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

Uiiw  Hamel  el  Zegri  sallied  forth  with  the  sacred  banner,  to  attack  the 
Christian  camp. 

"  The  Moorish  nigromancer,"  observes  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  remained  shut  up  in  a  tower  of  the  Gibralfaro,  de- 
vising devilish  means  to  work  mischief  and  discomfiture  upon  the 
Christians.  He  was  daily  consulted  by  Hamet,  who  had  great 
faith  in  those  black  and  magic  arts,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  bosom  of  heathen  Africa." 

From  the  account  given  of  this  dervise  and  his  incantations  by 
the  worthy  father,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  an  astrologer,  and 
was  studying  the  stars,  and  endeavoring  to  calculate  the  day  and 
hour  when  a  successful  attack  might  be  made  upon  the  Chris- 
tian camp. 

Famine  had  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  distress  even 
the  garrison  of  Gibralfaro,  although  the  Gomeres  had  seized  upon 
all  the,  provisions  they  could  find  in  the  city.  Their  passions 
were  sharpened  by  hunger,  and  they  became  restless  and  turbu 
lent,  and  impatient  for  action. 

Hamet  was  one  day  in  council  with  his  captains,  perplexed  by 
the  pressure  of  events,  when  the  dervise  entered  among  them. 
"  The  hour  of  victory,"  exclaimed  he,  "  is  at  hand.  Allah  has 
commanded  that  to-morrow  morning  ye  shall  sally  forth  to  the 
*ight.     I  will  bear  before  you  the  sacred  banner,  and  deliver  youi 
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enemies  into  your  hands.  Remember,  however,  that  ye  are  bnl 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Allah,  to  take  vengeance  on  tho  cii 
emies  of  the  faith.  Go  into  battle,  theijefore,  with  pure  hearts, 
forgiving  each  other  all  past  offences ;  for  those  who  are  charita- 
ble towards  each  other,  will  be  victorious  over  the  foe."  Th<; 
words  of  the  dervise  were  received  with  rapture ;  all  Gibralfaro 
and  the  Alcazaba  resounded  immediately  with  the  din  of  arms  ; 
and  Hamet  sent  throughout  the  towers  and  fortifications  of  the 
city,  and  selected-  the  choicest  troops  and  most  distinguished  cap' 
tains  for  this  eventful  combat. 

In  the  morning  early,  the  rumor  went  throughout  the  city  that 
the  sacred  banner  had  disappeared  from  the  tower  of  Gibralfaro, 
and  all  Malaga  was  roused  to  witness  the  sally  that  was  to  de- 
stroy the  unbelievers.  Hamet  descended  from  his  stronghold,  ac- 
companied by  his  principal  captain,  Ibrahim  Zenete,  and  followed 
by  his  Gomeres.  The  dervise  led  the  way,  displaying  the  white 
banner,  the  sacred  pledge  of  victory.  The  multitude  shouted  "  Al- 
lah Achbar  !"  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  banner  as  it 
passed.  Even  the  dreaded  Hamet  was  hailed  with  praises  ;  for  in 
their  hopes  of  speedy  relief  through  the  prowess  of  his  arm,  the 
populace  forgot  every  thing  but  his  bravery.  Every  bosom  in  Mal- 
aga was  agitated  by  hope  and  fear — the  old  men,  the  women  and 
children,  and  all  who  went  not  forth  to  battle,  mounted  on  tower  and 
battlement  and  roof,  to  watch  a  combat  that  was  to  decide  their  fate. 

Before  sallying  forth  from  the  city,  the  dervise  addressed  the 
troops,  reminding  them  of  the  hffly  nature  of  this  enterprise,  and 
warning  them  not  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  sacred  banner 
by  any  unworthy  act.  They  were  not  to  pause  to  make  spoil  nor 
to  take  prisoners  :  they  were  to  press  forward,  fighting  valiantly, 
and  granting  no  quarter.  The  gate  was  then  thrown  open,  and 
the  dervise  issued  forth,  followed  by  the  army.  They  directed 
their  assaults  upon  the  encampments  of  the  master  of  Santiago 
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nad  the  master  of  Alcantara,  and  came  upon  them  so  Buddeulv 
that  they  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  guards.  Ibrahim 
Zcnete  made  his  way  into  one  of  the  tents,  where  he  beheld  seve 
ral  Christian  striplings  just  starting  from  their  slumber.  The 
heart  of  the  Moor  was  suddenly  touched  with  pity  for  their  youth. 
or  perhaps  he  scorned  the  weakness  of  the  foe.  He  smote  them 
with  the  flat,  instead  of  the  edge  of  the  sword.  "  Away,  imps,'' 
cried  he,  "  away  to  your  mothers.''  The  fanatic  dervise  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  clemency — "  I  did  not  kill  them,"  replied  Zeneto, 
"  because  I  saw  no  beards  !"* 

The  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  rushed 
from  all  quarters  to  defend  the  gates  of  the  bulwarks.  Don  Pe- 
dro Puerto  Carrero,  senior  of  Moguer,  and  his  brother  Don 
Alonzo  Pacheco,  planted  themselves,  with  their  followers,  in  the 
gateway  of  the  encampment  of  the  master  of  Santiago,  and  bore 
the  whole  brunt  of  battle  until  they  were  reinforced.  The  gate 
of  the  encampment  of  the  master  of  Calatrava  was  in  like  manner 
defended  by  Lorenzo  Saurez  de  Mendoza.  Hamet  was  furious  at 
being  thus  checked,  where  he  had  expected  a  miraculous  victory. 
He  led  his  troops  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  hoping  to  force  the 
gates  before  succor  should  arrive :  they  fought  with  vehement 
ardor,  but  were  as  often  repulsed ;  and  every  time  they  returned 
to  the  assault,  they  found  their  enemies  doubled  in  number.  The 
Christians  opened  a  cross-fire  of  all  kinds  of  missiles,  from  theii 
bulwarks ;  the  Moors  could  effect  but  little  damage  upon  a  foe 
thus  protected  behind  their  works,  while  they  themselves  were 
exposed  from  head  to  foot.  The  Christians  singled  out  the  most 
conspicuous  cavaliers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  either  slain 
jr  wounded  Still  the  Moors,  infatuated  by  the  predictions  oi 
the  prophet,  fought  desperately  and  devotedly,  and  they  were  fu- 

*  Cuva  de  los  Palacios.  c.  84 
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rious  to  revenge  tke  slaughter  of  their  leaders.  They  rushed 
upon  certain  death,  endeavoring  madly  to  scale  the  bulwarks  or 
force  the  gates,  and  fell  amidst  showers  of  darts  and  lances,  fill- 
ing the  ditches  with  their  mangled  bodies. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  raged  along  the  front  of  the  bulwarks,  seek- 
ing an  opening  for  attack.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  fury,  aa 
he  saw  so  many  of  his  chosen  warriors  slain  around  him.  Ho 
seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life ;  for,  though  constantly  in  tlie 
hottest  of  the  fight,  amidst  showers  of  missiles,  he  stiU  escaped 
uninjured.  Blindly  confiding  in  the  prophecy  of  victory,  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  on  his  devoted  troops.  The  dervise,  too,  ran  like 
a  maniac  through  the  ranks,  waving  his  white  banner,  and  incit- 
ing the  Moors  by  bowlings  rather  than  by  shouts.  '•'  Fear  not ! 
the  victory  is  ours  !  for  so  it  is  written  !"  cried  he.  In  the  midst 
of  his  frenzy,  a  stone  from  a  catapult  struck  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  bewildered  brains.* 

When  the  Moors  beheld  their  prophet  slain,  and  his  banner 
in  the  dust,  they  were  seized  with  despair,  and  fled  in  confusion 
to  the  city.  Hamet  el  Zegri  made  some  effort  to  rally  them,  but 
was  himself  confounded  by  the  fall  of  the  dervise.  He  covered 
the  flight  of  his  broken  forces,  turning  repeatedly  upon  their  pur 
Buers,  and  slowly  making  his  retreat  into  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaga  witnessed  from  their  walls,  with 
trembling  anxiety,  the  whole  of  this  disastrous  conflict.  At  the 
first  jnset,  when  they  beheld  the  guards  of  the  camp  put  to  flight, 
?hey  exclaimed,  "  Allah  has  given  us  the  victory  !"  and  they  sent 
up  shouts  of  triumph.  Their  exultation,  however,  was  soon  turn- 
ed into  doubt,  when  they  beheld  their  troops  repulsed  in  repeated 
attacks.  They  could  see,  from  time  to  time,  some  distinguished 
warrior  laid  low,  and  others  brought  back  bleeding  to  the  city 

•  Garibay,  lib.  18,  o.  8& 
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WTien  at  length  the  sacred  banner  fell,  and  the  routed  troops 
oame  flying  to  the  gates,  pursued  and  cut  down  by  the  foe.  hor 
ror  and  despair  seized  upon  the  populace. 

As  Hamet  entered  the  gates,  he  heard  nothing  but  loud  la- 
mentations :  mothers,  whose  sous  had  been  slain,  shrieked  curses 
after  him  as  he  passed :  some,  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts^ 
threw  down  their  famishing  babes  before  him,  exclaiming,  "  Tram- 
ple on  them  with  thy  horse's  feet ;  for  we  have  no  food  to  give 
them,  and  we  cannot  endure  their  cries."  All  heaped  execrations 
on  his  head,  as  the  cause  of  the  woes  of  Malaga. 

The  warlike  part  of  the  citizens  also,  and  many  warriors,  who, 
ffith  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  Malaga  from 
the  mountain  fortresses,  now  joined  in  the  popular  clamor,  for 
their  hearts  were  overcome  by  the  sufferings  of  their  families. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  this  torrent 
of  lamentations,  curses,  and  reproaches.  His  military  ascendency 
was  at  an  end  ;  for  most  of  his  officers,  and  the  prime  warriors  of 
his  African  band,  had  fallen  in  this  disastrous  sally.  Turning 
his  back,  therefore,  upon  the  city,  and  abandoning  it  to  its  own 
councils,  he  retired  with  the  remnant  of  his  Gomeres  to  hie 
eitronKhoId  in  the  Oibralfaro. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

How  the  city  of  Malaga  capitulated. 

IPh-I  f>«^plc  of  Malaga  being  no  longer  overawed  by  Hamet  e] 
Zegn  ind  his  Gomeres,  turned  to  Ali  Dordux,  the  magnanimous 
merchant,  and  put  the  fate  of  the  city  into  his  hands.  He  had  al- 
ready gained  the  alcaydes  of  the  castle  of  the  Genoese,  and  of  tht 
citadel,  into  his  party,  and  in  the  late  confusion  had  gained  the 
sway  over  those  important  fortresses.  He  now  associated  himself 
with  the  alfaqui  Abraham  Alhariz  and  four  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, and  forming  a  provisional  junta,  they  sent  heralds  to  the 
Christian  sovereigns,  offering  to  surrender  the  city  on  certain 
terms,  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
permitting  them  to  reside  as  Mudexares  or  tributary  vassals 
either  in  Malaga  or  elsewhere. 

When  the  herald  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  made  known  theii 
mission  to  king  Ferdinand,  his  anger  was  kindled.  "  Return  to 
your  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  them  that  the  day  of 
grace  is  gone  by.  They  have  persisted  in  a  fruitless  defence; 
until  they  are  driven  by  necessity  to  capitulate  ;  they  must  sur- 
render unconditionally,  and  abide  the  fate  of  the  vanquished. 
Those  who  merit  death  shall  suffer  death :  those  who  merit  cap 
tivity  shall  be  made  captives." 

This  steri.  reply  spread  consternation  among  the  people  of 
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Malaga ;  but  Ali  Dordux  comforted  them,  and  undertook  to  go 
in  person,  and  pray  for  favorable  terms.  When  the  people  be- 
held this  great  and  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  so  eminent  in 
their  city,  departing  with  his  associates  on  this  mission,  they 
plucked  up  heart ;  for  they  said,  "  Surely  the  Christian  king  will 
net  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  man  as  Ali  Dordux !" 

Ferdinand,  however,  would  not  even  admit  the  ambassadors 
to  his  presence.  "  Send  them  to  the  devil !"  said  he  in  a  great 
passion,  to  the  commander  of  Leon ;  "  I'll  not  see  them.  Let 
them  got  back  to  their  city.  They  shall  all  surrender  to  my 
mercy,  as  vanquished  enemies."* 

To  give  emphasis  to  this  reply,  he  ordered  a  general  discharge 
from  all  the  artillery  and  batteries ;  and  there  was  a  great  shout 
throughout  the  camp,  and  all  the  lombards  and  catapults,  and 
other  engines  of  war,  thundered  furiously  upon  the  city,  doing 
great  damage. 

Ali  Dordux  and  his  companions  returned  to  the  city  wifh 
downcast  countenances,  and  could  scarce  make  the  reply  of  the 
Christian  sovereign  be  heard,  for  the  roaring  of  the  artillery,  the 
tumbling  of  the  walls,  and  the  cries  of  women  and  children.  The 
citizens  were  greatly  astonished  and  dismayed,  when  tney  found 
the  little  respect  paid  to  their  most  eminent  man  ;  but  the  war- 
riors who  were  in  the  city  exclaimed.  "  What  has  this  merchant  to 
do  with  questions  between  men  of  battle  ?  Let  us  not  address  the 
enemy  as  abject  suppliants  who  have  no  power  to  injure,  but  a» 
valiant  men,  who  have  weapons  in  their  hands." 

So  they  dispatched  another  message  to  the  Christian  sov^ 
reigns,  offering  to  yield  up  the  city  and  all  their  effects,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  secured  in  their  personal  liberty.  ^  Should  this  be 
denied,  they  declared  they  would  hang  from    the  battlements 

*  Cara  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  84 
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fifteen  hundred  Christian  captives,  male  and  female,  that  thej 
would  put  all  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children  into  the 
citadel,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  sally  forth  sword  in  hand,  to  figlit 
until  the  last  gasp.  "  In  this  way,"  said  they,  "  tlie  Spanish 
snvei-eigns  shall  gain  a  bloody  victory,  and  the  fall  of  Malaga  bu 
ivuowned  while  the  world  endures." 

To  this  fierce  and  swelling  message,  Ferdinand  replied,  that 
if  a  single  Christian  captive  were  injured,  not  a  Moor  in  Malaga 
but  should  be  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

A  great  conflict  of  counsels  now  arose  in  Malaga.  The  war- 
liors  were  for  following  up  their  menace  by  some  desperate  act  d 
vengeance  or  of  self-devotion.  Those  who  had  families  looked 
with  anguish  upon  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  thought  it 
better  to  die  than  live  to  see  them  captives.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  transports  of  passion  and  despair  subsided,  the  love  oi 
life  resumed  its  sway,  and  they  turned  once  more  to  Ali  Dordux 
as  the  man  most  prudent  in  council  and  able  in  negotiation.  By 
his  advice,  fourteen  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  chosen  from 
the  fourteen  districts  of  the  city,  and  sent  to  the  camp,  bearing  a 
long  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  the  mopt  humble  supplication. 

Various  debates  now  took  place  in  the  Christian  camp.  Many 
of  the  cavaliers  were  exasperated  against  Malaga  for  its  long  re- 
Bistance,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  many  of  their  relatives 
and  favorite  companions.  It  had  long  been  a  stronghold  also  for 
Moorish  depredators,  and  the  mart  where  most  of  the  warriors 
captured  in  the  Axarquia  had  been  exposed  in  triumph  and  sold 
to  slavery.  They  represented,  moreover,  that  there  were  many 
Moorish  cities  yet  to  be  besieged  ;  and  that  an  example  ought  tc 
be  made  of  Malaga,  to  prevent  all  obstinate  resistance  thereafter. 
They  advised,  therefore,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  put  tc 
lhi3  sword  !• 

•  Pulsrar. 
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The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  such  sanguinary 
uounsels :  she  insisted  that  their  triumph  should  not  be  disgraced 
by  cruelty.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  inflexible  in  refusing  to  gram 
any  preliminary  terms,  insisting  on  an  unconditional  surrender. 

The  people  of  Malaga  now  abandoned  themselves  to  pai> 
oxysms  of  despair  ;  on  one  side  they  saw  famine  and  death,  on 
the  other  slavery  and  chains.  The  mere  men  of  the  sword,  who 
had  no  families  to  protect,  were  loud  for  signalizing  their  fall  by 
some  illustrious  action.  "  Let  us  sacrifice  our  Christian  captives, 
and  then  destroy  ourselves,"  cried  some.  ''  Let  us  put  all  the 
women  and  children  to  death,  set  fire  to  the  city,  fall  on  the 
Christian  camp,  and  die  sword  in  hand,"  cried  others. 

Ali  Dordux  gradually  made  his  voice  be  heard,  amidst  the 
general  clamor.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  principal  inhabit 
ants,  and  to  those  who  had  children.  "  Let  those  who  live  by  the 
sword,  die  by  the  sword,"  cried  he  ;  "  but  let  us  not  follow  their 
desperate  counsels.  Who  knows  what  sparks  of  pity  may  bo 
awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  when  they 
behold  our  unoffending  wives  and  daughters,  and  our  helpless 
little  ones  !     The  Christian  queen,  they  say,  is  full  of  mercy." 

At  these  words,  the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  people  of  Malaga 
yearned  over  their  families,  and  they  empowered  Ali  Dordux  to 
deliver  up  their  city  to  the  mercy  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns. 

The  merchant  now  went  to  and  fro,  and  had  several  communi- 
cations with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  interested  several  prin- 
cipal cavaliers  in  his  cause  ;  and  he. sent  rich  presents  to  the  king 
and  queen,  of  oriental  merchandise,  and  silks  and  stuffs  of  gold, 
and  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  spices  and  perfumes,  and 
many  other  sumptuous  things,  which  he  had  accumulated  in  hin 
great  tradings  with  the  east ;  and  he  gradually  found  favor  in  the 
gyes  of  the  sovereigns.'     Finding  that  there  was  nothing  to  he 

*  MS.  Cbron.  of  Valera. 
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ubtained  for  the  city,  he  now,  like  a  prudent  man  and  able  met 
chant,  began  to  negotiate  for  hiniself  and  his  immediate  friends, 
He  represented  that  from  the  first  they  had  been  desirous  ol 
yielding  up  the  city,  but  had  been  prevented  by  warlike  and  high- 
handed men,  who  had  threatened  their  lives  ;  he  entreated,  there- 
fore, that  mercy  might  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  they  might 
Dot  be  confounded  with  the  guilty. 

The  sovereigns  had  accepted  the  presents  of  Ali  Dordux — 
tow  could  they  then  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  petition?  So  they 
granted  a  pardon  to  him,  and  to  forty  families  which  he  named  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  liberties 
and  property,  and  permitted  to  reside  in  Malaga  as  Mudexares  or 
Moslem  vassals,  and  to  follow  their  customary  pursuits.*  All 
this  being  arranged,  Ali  Dordux  delivered  up  twenty  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  to  remain  as  hostages,  until  the  whole  city 
should  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians. 

Don  Gutierrez  Ac  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon,  now 
entered  the  city,  armed  cap-a-pie,  on  horseback,  and  took  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  He  was  followed 
by  his  retainers,  and  by  the  captains  and  cavaliers  of  the  army  ; 
and  in  a  little  while,  the  standards  of  the  cross  and  of  the  blessed 
Santiago,  and  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  were  elevated  on  the 
principal  tower  of  the  Alcazaba.  AVhen  these  standards  were 
beheld  from  the  camp,  the  queen  and  the  princess  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  all  the  royal  retinue,  knelt  down  and  gave 
thanks  and  praises  to  the  holy  virgin  and  to  Santiago,  for  thiR 
great  triumph  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  bishops  and  other  ctergy  who 
were  present,  and  the  choristers  of  the  royal  chapel,  chanted 
*  Te  Deuri  Laudamus,^'  and  "  Gloria  in  Exceisis." 

*  Cnra  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  01 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

FiOfllment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  dervise.— Fato  of  Hamet  el  Zdgri. 

No  sooner  was  the  city  delivered  up,  than  the  wretched  inhabi^ 
ants  implored  permission  to  purchase  bread  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  from  the  heaps  of  grain  which  they  had  so  often 
gazed  at  wistfully  from  their  walls.  Their  prayer  was  granted, 
and  they  issued  forth  with  the  famished  eagerness  of  starving 
men,  It  was  piteous  to  behold  the  struggles  of  those  unhappy 
people,  as  they  contended  who  first  should  have  their  necessitie'j 
-cl'eved. 

'•  Thus,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  thus  are 
the  predictions  of  false  prophets  sometimes  permitted  to  be  veri- 
fied, but  always  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  ti-ust  in  them :  for 
the  words  of  the  Moorish  nigromancer  came  to  pasf,  that  the 
people  of  Malaga  should  eat  of  those  heaps  of  bread ;  but  they 
ate  in  humiliation  and  defeat,  and  with  sorrow  and  bitterness  ol 
heart." 

Dark  and  fierce  were  the  feelings  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  as  he 
looked  down  from  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro,  and  beheld  the  Chris- 
tian legions  pouring  into  the  city,  and  the  standard  of  the  cross 
supplanting  the  crescent  on  the  citadel.  "  The  people  of  Malaga," 
said  he.  "  have  trusted  to  a  man  of  trade,  and  he  has  trafficked 
them  away  ;  but  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bound  hand  and 
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foot,  and  delivered  up  as  part  of  his  bargain.  We  have  yei 
strong  walls  around  us,  and  trusty  weapons  in  our  hands.  Let 
us  fight  until  buried  beneath  the  last  tumbling  tower  of  Gibral- 
faro,  or,  rushing  down  from  among  its  ruins,  carry  havoc  among 
the  unbelievers,  as  they  throng  the  streets  of  Malaga  !" 

The  fierceness  of  the  Gomeres,  however,  was  broken  They 
ciiuld  have  died  in  the  breach,  had  their  castle  been  assailed ; 
but  the  slow  advances  of  famine  subdued  their  strength  without 
rousing  their  passions,  and  sapped  the  force  both  of  soul  and 
body.     They  were  almost  unanimous  for  a  surrender. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Hamet,  to  bow 
itself  to  ask  for  terms.  Still  he  trusted  that  the  valor  of  his 
iefence  would  gain  him  respect  in  the  eyes  of  a  chivalrous  foe. 
"  Ali,"'said  he,  "  has. negotiated  like  a  merchant;  I  will  capitulate 
as  a  soldier."  He  sent  a  herald,  therefore,  to  Ferdinand,  offering 
to  yield  up  his  castle,  but  demanding  a  separate  treaty.'  The 
Oastilian  sovereign  made  a  laconic  and  stern  reply :  "  He  sliall 
receive  no  terms  but  such  as  have  been  granted  to  the  community 
of  Malaga." 

For  two  days  Hamet  el  Zegri  remained  brooding  in  his  castle, 
after  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians ;  at  length,  the 
clamors  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  surrender.  When  the 
remnant  of  this  fierce  African  garrison  descended  from  their 
eragged  fortress,  they  were  so  worn  by  watchfulness,  famine,  and 
battle,  yet  carried  such  a  lurking  fury  in  their  eyes,  that  they 
looked  more  like  fiends  than  men.  They  were  all  condemned  to 
slavery,  excepting  Ibrahim  Zenete.  The  instance  of  clemency 
which'  he  had  snown  in  refraining  to  harm  the  Spanish  striplings. v 
on  the  last  sally  from  Malaga,  won  him  favdrable  terms.  It  was 
ijtoi  as  a  magnanimous  act  by  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  aiid  all  ad 

•  Cura  cle  los  Palacios,  cap.  84. 
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mitted,  that  though  a  Moor  in  blood,  he  possessed  the  Christian 
heart  of  a  Castilian  hidalgo.* 

As  to  Ha,met  el  Zegri,  on  being  asked  what  moved  him  to 
such  hardened  obstinacy,  he  replied,  "  When  I  undertook  my 
command,  I  pledged  myself  to  fight  in  defence  of  my  faith,  my 
city,  and  my  sovereign,  until  slain  or  made  prisoner ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  had  I  had  men  to  stand  by  mc,  I  should  have  died 
fighting,  instead  of  thus  tamely  surrendering  myself  without  a 
weapon  in  my  hand," 

"  Such,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  the 
diabolical  hatred  and  stifi'-necked  opposition  of  this  infidel  to  our 
holy  cause.  But  he  was  justly  served  by  our  most  Catholic  and 
high-minded  sovereign,  for  his  pertinacious  defence  of  the  city; 
for  Ferdinand  ordered  that  he  should  be  loaded  with  chains  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon."  He  was  subsequently  retained  in  rigo- 
rous confinement  at  Carmona.f 

*  Cura  de  loa  Palacios,  cap.  84. 

t  Pulgar,  part  3,  cap.  93.  Fietro  Martyr,  lib.  1,  cap.  69.  Abaatus,  Hiet 
Qi-aiiada,  voL  4,  c.  18. 
16 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Hen  the  Castilian  sovereigns  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Malaga,  ana 
how  King  Ferdinand  signalized  himself  by  his  skill  in  bargaining  with 
the  inhabitants  for  their  ransom. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  conquerors,  on  entering  Maiaga,  was 
to  search  for  Christian  captives.  Nearly  sixteen  hundred  men 
and  Tfomen  were  found,  and  among  them  were  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Some  of  them  had  been  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  in 
captivity.  Many  had  been  servants  to  the  Moors,  or  laborers  on 
public  works,  and  some  had  passed  their  time  in  chains  and  dun 
geons.  Preparations  were  made  to  celebrate  their  deliverance  aa 
a  Christian  triumph.  A  tent  was  erected  not  far  from  the  city, 
and  furnished  with  an  altar  and  all  the  solemn  decorations  of  a 
chapel.  Here  the  king  and  queen  waited  to  receive  the  Chris- 
tian captives.  They  were  assembled  in  the  city,  and  marshalled 
forth  in  piteous  procession.  Many  of  them  had  Still  the  chains 
and  shackles  on  their  legs  ;  they  were  wasted  with  famine,  their 
hair  and  beards  overgrown  and  matted,  and  their  faces  pale  and 
haggard  from  long  confinement.  When  they  found  themselves 
restored  to  liberty,  and  surrounded  by  their  countrymen,  some 
stared  wildly  about  as  if  in  a  dream,  others  gave  way  to  frantic 
transports,  but  most  of  them  wept  for  joy.     All  present  were 
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moved  to  tears,  by  so  teaching  a  spectacle.  When  the  procession 
arrived  at  what  is  called  the  Gate  of  Granada,  it  was  met  by  a 
great  concourse  from  the  camp,  with  crosses  and  pennons,  who 
turned  and  followed  the  captives,  singing  hymns  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  When  they  came  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  and  would  have 
kissed  their  feet,  as  their  saviours  and  deliverers ;  but  the  sove- 
reigns prevented  such  humiliation,  and  graciously  extended  to 
them  their  hands.  They  then  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
altar,  and  all  present  joined  them  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for 
their  liberation  from  this  cruel  bondage.  By  orders  of  the  king 
and  queen,  their  chains  were  then  taken  off,  and  they  were  clad 
in  decent  raiment,  and  food  was  set  before  them.  After  they  had 
ate  and  drunk,  and  were  refreshed  and  invigorated,  they  were 
provided  with  money  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  journey, 
and  sent  joyfully  to  their  homes. 

While  the  old  chroniclers  dwell  with  becoming  enthusiasm  on 
this  pure  and  affecting  triumph  of  humanity,  they  go  on,  in  a 
strain  of  equal  eulogy,  to  describe  a  spectacle  of  a  far  different 
nature.  It  so  happened,  that  there  were  found  in  the  city  twelve 
of  those  renegado  Christians  who  had  deserted  to  the  Moors,  and 
conveyed  false  intelligence,  during  the  siege :  a  barbarous  species 
of  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  them,  borrowed,  it  is  said,  from 
the  Moors,  and  peculiar  to  these  wars.  They  were  tied  to  stakes 
in  a  public  place,  and  horsemen  exercise'd  their  skill  in  trans- 
piercing them  with  pointed  reeds,  hurled  at  them  while  careering 
at  full  speed,  until  the  miserable  victims  expired  beneath  theit 
wounds.  Several  apostate  Moors,  also,  who,  having  embraced 
Christianity,  had  afterwards  relapsed  into  their  early  faith,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  Malaga  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisi 
tion,  were  publicly  burnt.  "  These,"  says  an  old  Jesuit  historian 
exultingly,  "  these  were  the  tilts  of  reeds  and  the  illuminationif 
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moafp  pleasiiLg  for  this  victorious  festival,  and  for  the   Catholic 

piety  of  our  sovereigns  !"* 

When  the  city  was  cleansed  from  the  impurities  and  offensive 
i)dors  which  had  collected  during  the  siege,  the  bishops  nnd  other 
clergy  who  accompanied  the  court,  and  the  choir  of  the  royal 
ohapel,  walked  in  procession  to  the  principal  mosque,  which  was 
consecrated,  and  entitled  Santa  Maria  de  la  Incarnacion.  This 
done,  the  king  and  queen  entered  the  city,  accompanied  by  the 
grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  the  principal  nobles  and  cavaliers  ol 
the  army,  and  heard  a  solemn  mass.  The  church  was  then  ele- 
vated into  a  cathedral,  and  Malaga  was  made  a  bishopric,  and 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns  were  comprehended  in  its  diocese 
The  queen  took  up  her  residence  in  the  Alcazaba,  in  the  apart 
monts  of  her  valiant  treasurer,  Ruy  Lopez,  whence  she  had  a 
Fiew  of  the  whole  city ;  but  the  king  established  his  quarters  in 
the  warrior  castle  of  Gibralfaro. 

And  now  came  to  be  considered  the  disposition  of  the  Moorish 
prisoners.  All  those  who  were  strangers  in  the  city,  and  had 
either  taken  refuge  there,  or  had  entered  to  defend  it,  were  at 
once  considered  slaves.  They  were  divided  into  three  lots :  one 
was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  in  redeeming  Christian 
captives  from  bondage,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  or  in 
A.frica ;  the  second  lot  was  divided  among  those  who  had  aided 
either  in  field  or  cabinet,  in  the  present  siege,  according  to  thnir 
rank ;  the  third  was  appropriated  to  defray,  by  their  sale,  the 
great  expenses  incurred  in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  A  hundred 
i;f  the  Gomeres  were  sent  as  presents  to  Pope  Innocent   VIII, 


*  "Los  renogados  fiiemon  acanavarcados :  y  los  coe versos  quemados. 
y  estos  fueron  las  caiias,  y  luminarias  mas  alegres,  per  la  fiesta  de  'a  vitoria 
pars  la  piedad  Catholica  de  nuestros  Reyes." — Abarca.  \nal'.'  de  ArafHK' 
WDj.  2,  Rey  xxx. ,  c.  S. 
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ftnd  were  fed  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  afler 
wards  converted  to  Christianity.  Fifty  Moorish  maidens  were 
sent  to  the  queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  sister  to  king  Ferdinand, 
and  thirty  to  the  queen  of  Portugal.  Isabella  made  presents  of 
others  to  the  ladies  of  her  household,  and  of  the  noble  families 
of  Spain. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  were  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Moorish  Jews,  for  the  most  part  women,  speaking  the  Arabic 
language,  and  dressed  in  the  Moresco  fashion.  These  were  ran- 
somed by  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Castile,  farmer-general  of  the  royal 
revenues  derived'from  the  Jews  of  Spain.  He  agreed  to  make 
up,  within  a  certain  time,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  doblas,  or 
pistoles  of  gold ;  all  the  money  and  jewels  of  the  captives  being 
taken  in  part  payment.  They  were  sent  to  Castile,  in  two  armed 
galleys.  As  to  Ali  Dordux,  such  favors  and  honors  were  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  for  his  considerate  mediation 
in  the  surrender,  that  the  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct  has 
often  been  called  in  question.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice 
and  alcayde  of  the  Mudaxares  or  Moorish  subjects,  and  was  pre 
sented  with  twenty  houses,  one  public  bakery,  and  several  or- 
chards, vineyards,  and  tracts  of  open- country.  He  retired  to 
Antiquora,  where  he  died  several  years  afterwards,  leaving  his 
estate  and  name  to  his  son  Mohamed  Dordux.  The  latter  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  as  did  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
Moorish  noble.  On  being  baptized  he  received  the  naibe  of  Don 
Fernando  de  Malaga,  his  wife  that  of  Isabella,  after  the'  queen. 
They  were  incorporated  with  the  nobility  of  Castile,  and  their 
descendants  still  bear  the  name  of  Malaga.* 

As  to  the  great  mass  of  Moorish  inhabitants,  they  implored 
that  thoy  might  not  be  scattered  and  sold  into  captivity,  but 

•  Conveisaciones  Malaguenas,  20,  as  cited  by  Alcantara  in  his  Historj 
of  Granada,  vol.  4  c.  18. 
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migLt  be  permitted  to  ransom  themselves  by  an  amount  paid 
within  a  certain  time.  Upon  this,  king  Ferdinand  took  the 
advice  of  certain  of  his  ablest  counsellors :  they  said  to  him,  "  M 
yon  hold  out  a  prospect  of  hopeless  captivity,  the  infidels  will 
throw  all  their  gold  and  jewels  into  wells  and  pits,  and  you  will 
lose  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil ;  but  if  you  fix  a  general  rata 
of  ransom,  and  receive  their  money  and  jewels  in  part  payment, 
nothing  will  be  destroyed.  The  king  relished  greatly  this  advice ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  ransomed 
at  the  general  rate  of  thirty  doblas  or  pistoles  in  gold  for  each 
individual,  male  or  female,  large  or  small ;  that  all  their  gold, 
jewels,  and  other  valuables,  should  be  received  immediately  in 
part  payment  of  the  general  amount,  and  that  the  residue  should 
be  paid  within  eight  months  ;  that  if  any  of  the  number,  actually 
living,  should  die  in  the  interim,  their  ransom  should  nevertheless 
be  paid.  If,  however,  the  whole  of  the  amount  were  not  paid  at 
the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  they  should  all  be  considered 
and  treated  as  slaves. 

The  unfortunate  Moors  were  eager  to  catch  at  the  least  hope 
of  future  liberty,  and  consented  to  these  hard  conditions.  The 
most  rigorous  precautions  _were  taken  to  exact  them  to  the  utter- 
most. The  inhabitants  were  numbered  by  houses  and  families, 
and  their  names  taken  down;  their  most  precious  eflFects  were 
made  up  into  parcels,  and  sealed  and  inscribed  with  their  names . 
and  they  were  ordered  to  repair  with  them  to  certain  large  cor- 
ralcs  or  inclosures  adjoining  the  Alcazaba,  which  were  surrounded 
by  high  walls  and  overlooked  by  watchtowers,  to  which  places  the 
oavalgadas  of  Christian  captives  had  usually  been  driven,  to  be 
confined  until  the  time  of  sale,  like  cattle  in  a  market.  The 
Moors  were  obliged  tc  '.save  their  houses  one  by  one ;  all  theii 
money,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold,  pearl,  coral,  and 
precious  stones,  were  taken  from  them  at  the  threshold,  and  th'sii 
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porsons  so  rigorously  searched  that  they  carried  off  nothing  ooa 
oe&Ied. 

Then  might  be  seen  old  men  and  helpless  women,  and  tendei 
maidens,  some  of  high  birth,  and  gentle  condition,  passing 
through  the  streets,  heavily  burthened,  towards  the  Alcazaba. 
A.a  tliey  left  their  homes,  they  smote  their  breasts,  and  wrung 
their  hands,  and  raised  their  weeping  eyes  to  Heaven  in  anguish ; 
and  this  is  recorded  as  their  plaint :  "  Oh,  Malaga !  city  so  re- 
nowned and  beautiful !  where  now  is  the  strength  of  thy  castle, 
where  the  grandeur  of  thy  towers?  Of  what  avail  have  been 
thy  mighty  walls,  for  the  protection  of  thy  children  !  Behold 
them  driven  from  thy  pleasant  abodes,  doomed  to  drag  out  a  life 
of  bondage  in  a  foreign  land,  and  to  die  far  from  the  home  of 
their  infancy  !  What  will  become  of  thy  old  men  and  matrons, 
when  their  gray  hairs  shall  be  no  longer  reverenced  ?  What  will 
become  of  thy  maidens,  so  delicately  reared  and  tenderly  cher- 
ished, when  reduced  to  hard  and  menial  servitude  ?  Behold,  thy 
once  happy  families  scattered  asunder,  never  again  to  be  united ; 
sons  separated  from  their  fathers,  husbands  from  their  wives,  and 
tender  children  from  their  mothers ;  they  will  bewail  each  other 
in  foreign  lands,  but  their  lamentations  will  be  the  scoff  of  the 
stranger.  Oh,  Malaga  !  city  of  our  birth  !  who  can  behold  thv 
desolatior,  and  not  shed  tears  of  bitterness?"* 

When  Malaga  was  completely  secured,  a' detachment  was  sent 
against  two  fortresses  near  the  sea,  called  Mixas  and  Osuna. 
which  had  frequently  harassed  the  Christian  camp.  The  inhab- 
itants were  threatened  with  the  sword,  unless  they  instantly  sur- 
rendered. They  claimed  the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted 
tc  Malaga,  imagining  them  to  be  freedom  of  person  and  security 
of  property.  Their  claim  was  granted ;  they  were  transported  to 
Malaga  with  all  their  richeSj  and,  on  arriving  there,  were  orep 

♦  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catolicos.  v>.  93. 
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whelmod  with  consternation  at  finding  themselves  captivus. 
"  Ferdinand,"  observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  a  man  oi 
his  word ;  they  were  shut  up  in  the  inclosure  at  the  Alcazaba 
with  the  people  of  Malaga,  and  shared  their  fate." 

The  unhappy  captives  remained  thus  crowded  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  Alcazaha,  like  sheep  in  a  fold,  until  they  could  be 
Kent  by  sea  and  land  to  Seville.  They  were  then  distributed 
ibout  in  city  and  country,  each  Christian  family  having  one  or 
more  to  feed  and  maintain  as  servants,  until  the  term  fixed  foi' 
the  payment  of  the  residue  of  the  ransom  should  expire.  The 
captives  had  obtained  permission  that  several  of  their  number 
should  go  about  among  the  Moorish  towns  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  collecting  contributions  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  then 
liberties  ;  but  these  towns  were  too  much  impoverished  by  the 
war,  and  engrossed  by  their  own  distresses,  to  lend  a  listening 
ear :  so  the  time  expired  without  the  residue  of  the  ransom  being 
paid,  and  all  the  captives  of  Malaga,  to  the  number,  as  some  say, 
of  eleven,  and  others  of  fifteen  thousand,  became  slaves  !  "  Ne- 
ver,' exclaims  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  in  one  of  his 
usual  bursts  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  "  never  has  there  been  recorded 
a  more  adroit  and  sagacious  arrangement  than  this  made  by  the 
Catholic  monarch,  by  which  he  not  only  secured  all  the  property 
and  half  of  the  ransom  of  these  infidels,  but  finally  got  possessiou 
of  their  persons  into  the  bargain.  This  truly  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  pious  and  politic  Ferdinand, 
and  as  raising  him  above  the  generality  of  conquerors,  who  have 
merely  the  valor  to  gain  victories,  but  lack  the  prudence  and 
management  necessary  to  turn  them  to  account."* 

*  The  detestable  policy  of  Ferdinand  in  regard  to  the  Moorish  captivee 
of  Malaga,  is  recorded  at  length  by  the  curate  of  los  Palacioa,  (c.  87,)  a 
Dotemporary,  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  king,  and  one  of  the  most  honest  oJ 
clironiclera ;  who  really  thought  he  was  recording  a  notable  instance  o* 
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H  jw  (f':ig  ?<!rdiiiand  i>rep.\red  to  carry  the  war  into  a  dilFerent  part  ili  tb« 
territories  of  the  Moors. 

The  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  now  been  m\n 
quered  by  the  Christian  arms.  The  seaport  of  Malaga  was  cap- 
tured :  the  fierce  and  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Serrania  de 
Ronda,  and  the  other  mountain  holds  of  the  frontier,  were  all  dis- 
armed, and  reduced  to  peaceful  and  laborious  vassalage ;  their 
liaughty  fortresses,  which  had  so  long  overawed  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  now  displayed  the  standard  of  Castile  and  Aragon ; 
the  watchtowers,  which  crowned  every  height,  whence  the  infi- 
dels had  kept  a  vulture  eye  over  the  Christian  territories,  were 
now  either  dismantled,  or  garrisoned  with  Catholic  troops. 
"  What  signalized  and  sanctified  this  great  triumph,''  adds  the 
worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  were  the  emblems  of  ecclesias- 
tical domination  which  every  where  appeared.  In  every  direc- 
tion rose  stately  convents  and  monasteries,  those  fortresses  of  the 
faith,  garrisoned  by  its  spiritual  soldiery  of  monks  and  friars. 
The  sacred  melody  of  Christian  bells  was  again  heard  among  the 
mountains,  calling  to  early  matins,  or  sounding  the  Angeles  at 
the  solemn  hour  of  evening."* 

*  The  worthy  curate  of  los  Palacios  Intimates  in  his  chronicli!,  that 
Ihis  melody,  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  pious  Christians,  jvas  a  source  cJ 
perpetual  torraect  to  the  ears  of  infidels. 
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While  this  part  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  reduced  by  tha 
Chiistian  sword,  the  central  part,  round  the  city  of  Granada, 
forming  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  territory,  was  held  in  vassalage 
of  the  Castilian  monarch,  by  Boabdil  surnamed  El  Chico.  Tliat 
unfortunate  prince  lost  no  occasion  to  propitiate  the  conquerors 
cf  his  country  by  acts  of  homage,  and  by  professions  that  must 
have  been  foreign  to  hia  heart.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Malaga,  than  he  sent  congratulations  to  the  Catholic 
Bovereigus,  accompanied  with  presents  of  horses  richly  capaii 
Honed  for  the  king,  and  precious  cloth  of  gold  and  oriental  per- 
fumes for  the  queen.  His  congratulations  and  his  presents  were 
received  with  the  utmost  graciousness ;  and  the  short-sighted 
prince,  lulled  by  the  temporary  and  politic  forbearance  of  Ferdi- 
nand, flattered  himself  that  he  was  securing  the  lasting  friendship 
of  that  monarch. 

The  policy  of  Boabdil  had  its  transient  and  superficial  advan- 
tages. The  portion  of  Moorish  territory  under  his  immediate 
Bway  had  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war  :  the  husbandmen 
cultivated  their  luxuriant  fields  in  security,  and  the  vega  of  Gra- 
nada once  more  blossomed  like  the  rose.  The  merchants  again 
carried  on  a  gainful  traffic :  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thronged 
with  beasts  of  burden,  bringing  the  rich  products  of  every  clime. 
Yet.  while  the  people  of  Granada  rejoiced  in  their  teeming  fields 
and  crowded  marts,  they  secretly  despised  the  policy  which  had 
procured  them  these  advantages,  and  held  Boabdil  for  little  bet- 
ter than  an  apostate  and  an  unbeliever.  Muley  Abdallah  el  Za- 
gal  was  now  ths  hope  of  the  unconquered  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  every  Moor,  whose  spirit  was  not  quite  subdued  with  hia  for- 
tunes, lauded  the  valr r  of  the  old  monarch,  and  his  fidelity  to  tha 
&ith,  and  wished  success  to  his  standard. 

El  Zagal,  though  he  no  longer  sat  enthroned  in  the  Alham' 
bra,  yet  reigned  over  more  considerable  domains  than  his  nephew 
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His  teriitories  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Oaen  a.ong  ttjo  bor- 
ders of  Murcia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  readied  into  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom.  On  the  northeast,  he  held  the  cities  of  Baza 
and  Guadix,  situated  :a  the  midst  of  fertile  regions.  He  had  thu 
important  seaport  of  Almeria,  also,  which  at  one  time  rivalled 
Granada  itself  in  wealth  and  population.  Beside  these,  his  ter- 
ritories included  a  great  part  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  which 
extend  across  the  kingdom  and  shoot  out  branches  towards  the 
seacoast.  This  mountainous  region  was  a  stronghold  of  wealth 
and  power.  Its  stern  and  rocky  heights,  rising  to  the  clouds, 
seemed  to  set  invasion  at  defiance  ;  yet  within  their-  rugged  em- 
braces were  sheltered  delightful  valleys,  of  the  happiest  tempera- 
ture and  richest  fertility.  The  cool  springs  and  limpid  rills 
which  gushed  out  in  all  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant 
streams,  which,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  were  supplied  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  spread  a  perpetual  verdure  over  the  skirts  and 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and,  collecting  in  silver  rivers  in  the  valleys, 
wound  along  among  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  and  groves  of 
oranges  and  citrons,  of  almonds,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  Hero 
was  produced  the  finest  silk  of  Spain,  which  gave  employment  to 
thousands  of  manufacturers.  The  sunburnt  sides  of  the  hills, 
also,  were  covered  with  vineyards  ;  the  abundant  herbage  of  the 
mountain  ravines,  and  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  valleys,  fed  vast 
flocks  and  herds  ;  and  even  the  arid  and  rocky  bosoms  of  the 
heights  teemed  with  wealth,  from  the  mines  of  various  metals 
with  which  they  were  impregnated.  In  a  word,  the  Alpuxarra 
mountains  had  ever  been  the  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Granada.  Their  inhabitants,  also,  were  haidy  and  war- 
like, and  a  sudden  summons  from  the  Moorish  king  could  at  any 
time  call  forth  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  from  their  rocky  fast 
nesses. 

Such  was  the  rich  but  rugged  fragment  of  an  empire  whicti 
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remained  under  tbp  sway  of  the  old  warrior  monarch  El  ZagaL 
The  mountain  harriers  by  which  it  was  looked  up,  had  protected 
it  from  most  of  the  ravages  of  the  present  war.  El  Zagal  pre- 
pared himself,  by  strengthening  every  fortress,  to  battle  fiercely 
for  its  maintenance. 

The  Catholic  sovereigns  saw  that  fresh  troubles  and  toil.« 
awaited  them.  The  war  had  to  be  carried  into  a  new  quarter 
demanding  immense  expenditures  ;  and  aew  ways  and  means 
must  be  devised  to  replenish  their  exhausted  coffers.  "  As  this 
was  a  holy  war,  however,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  and  pe- 
culiarly redounded  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  the  clergy  were 
full  of  zeal,  and  contributed  vast  sums  of  money  and  large  bodies 
of  troops.  A  pious  fund  was  also  produced,  from  the  first  fruit* 
of  that  glorious  institution,  the  Inquisition." 

It  so  happened,  that  about  this  time  there  were  many  familits 
of  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valentia, 
and  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  whose  forefathers  had  been 
Jews,  but  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Notwithstanding 
the  outward  piety  of  these  families,  it  was  surmised,  and  soon  cama 
to  be  strongly  suspected,  that  many  of  them  had  a  secret  hanker- 
ing after  Judaism  ;  and  it  was  even  whispered,  that  some  of  then 
practised  Jewish  rites  in  private. 

The  Catholic  monarch  (continues  Agapida)  had  a  righteouG 
abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  heresy,  and  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  faith  : 
he  ordered,  therefore,  a  strict  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  these 
pseudo  Christians.  Inquisitors  were  sent  into  these  provincps 
for  the  purpose,  who  proceeded  with  their  accustomed  zeal.  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  families  were  convicteJd  of  apostasy 
from  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  private  practice  of  Judaism. 
Some,  who  had  grace  and  policy  sufficient  to  reform  in  time,  were 
again  received  into  the  Christian  fold,  after  leing  severely 
mnlcted  snd  condemned  to  heavy  penance  ;  others  were  burnt  at 
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auxo  def^s,  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

An  these  Hebrews  were  of  great  wealth,  and  had  an  hereditary- 
passion  for  jewelry,  there  was  found  abundant  store  in  their  pos- 
session of  gold  and  silver,  of  rings  and  necklaces,  and  strings  of 
penrl  and  coral,  and  precious  stones  ; — treasures  easy  of  tranepor 
tation,  and  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  emergencies  of  war.  "In 
this  way,"  concludes  the  pious  Agapida,  "  these  backsliders,  by 
the  all-seeing  contrivances  of  Providence,  were  made  to  serve  the 
righteous  cause  which  they  had  so  treacherously  deserted ;  and 
their  apostate  wealth  was  sanctified  by  being  devoted  to  the  ser 
vice  of  Heaven  and  the  crown,  in  this  holy  crusade  against  the 
infidels." 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  these  pious  financial  ex{)e- 
dients  received  some  check  from  the  interference  of  queen  Isa- 
bella. Her  penetrating  eyes  discovered  that  many  enormities 
had  been  committed  under  color  of  religious  zeal,  and  many  in- 
nocent persons  accused  by  false  witnesses  of  apostasy,  either 
through  malice  or  a  hope  of  obtaining  their  wealth :  she  caused 
rtriot  investigation,  therefore,  into  the  proiseedings  which  bad 
heon  held  ;  many  of  which  were  reversed,  and  suborners  panisLed 
in  proportion  to  their  guilt.* 

*  Pulgar,  part  8,  A  iOO. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

How  King  Ferdinand  invaded  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Itingdom  of  (irsuuida 
and  tiow  ti^  was  received  by  El  Zagal. 

"  MuLEY  Abdallah  EL  Zagal,"  says  the  yenerable  Jesuit 
father,  Pedro  Abarca,  "  was  the  most  venomous  Mahometan  in 
all  Morisma :"  and  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  most  de- 
voutly echoes  his  opinion.  "  Certainly,"  adds  the  latter,  "  none 
ever  opposed  a  more  heathenish  and  diabolical  obstinacy  to  the 
holy  inroads  of  the  cross  and  sword." 

El  Zageil  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to 
quicken  his  popularity  with  the  people,  and  that  nothing  was 
more  effectual  than  a  successful  inroad.  The  Moors  loved  the 
stirring  call  to  arms,  and  a  wild  foray  among  the  mountains ; 
and  delighted  more  in  a  hasty  spoil,  wrested  with  hard  fighting 
from  the  Christians,  than  in  all  the  steady  and  certain  gains  se- 
Burcd  by  peaceful  traffic. 

There  reigned  at  this  time  a  careless  security  along  the  fron- 
tier of  Jaen.  The  alcaydes  of  the  Christian  fortresses  were  con- 
fident of  the  friendship  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and  they  fancied  his 
uncle  too  distant  and  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  perplexities, 
to  think  of  molesting  them.  On  a  sudden.  El  Zagal  issued  out 
of  Guadix  with  a  chosen  band,  passed  rapidly  through  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  behind  Granada,  and  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
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upon  the  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alcala  la  Keal 
IJcfore  the  alarm  could  be  spread  and  the  frontier  lOused. 
he  had  made  a  wide  career  of  destruction  through  the  coun- 
try, sacking  and  burning  villages,  sweeping  off  flocks  and  herds, 
and  carrying  away  captives.  The  warriors  of  the  frontier  as- 
sembled ;  but  El  Zagal  was  already  far  on  his  return  through 
the  mountains,  and  he  re-entered  the  gates  of  Guadix  in  tri- 
umph, his  army  laden  with  Christian  spoil,  and  conducting 
an  immense  cavalgada.  Such  was  one  of  El  Zagal's  prepara- 
tives for  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Christian  king,  exciting  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  people,  and  gaining  for  himself  a  transient 
popularity. 

King  Ferdinand  assembled  his  army  at  Murcia,  in  the  spring 
of  1488.  He  left  that  city  on  the  fifth  of  June,  with  a  flying 
camp  of  four  thousand  horse  an'd  fourteen  thousand  foot.  The 
marques  of  Cadiz  led  the  van,  followed  by  the  adelantado  of 
Murcia.  The  army  entered  the  Moorish  frontier  by  the  sea- 
coast,  spreading  terror  through  the  land ;  wherever  it  appeared, 
the  towns  surrendered  without  a  blow,  so  great  was  the  dread  of 
experiencing  the  woes  which  had  desolated  the  opposite  frontier. 
In  this  way,  Vera,  Velez  el  Rubio,  Velez  el  Blanco,  and  many 
towns  of  inferior  note,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  yielded  at  the  first 
summons. 

It  was  not  until  it  approached  Almeria,  that  the  army  met 
with  resistance.  This  important  city  was  commanded  by  the 
piince  Zelim,  a  relation  of  El  Zagal.  He  led  forth  his  Moors 
bravely  to  the  encounter,  and  skirmished  fiercely  with  the  advance 
guard  in  the  gardens  near  the  city.  King  Ferdinand  came  up 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  called  off  his  troops  from 
the  skirmish.  He  saw  that  to  attack  the  place  with  his  present 
force  was  fruitless.     Having  reconnoitred   tie  city  and   its  en 
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viroos,  therefore,  against  a  future  campaign,  he  retired  with  hit 
army  and  marched  towards  Baza. 

The  old  warrior  El  Zagal  was  himself  drawn  up  in  the  city 
of  Baza,  with  a  powerful  garrison.  He  felt  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  rejoiced  when  he  heard  that  the  Chris 
tian  king  was  approaching.  In  the  valley  in  front  of  Baza,  there 
extended  a  great  tract  of  gardens,  like  a  continued  grove,  inter 
Bccted  by  canals  and  water-courses.  In  this  he  stationed  an  am- 
buscade of  arquebussiers  and  cross-bowmen.  The  vanguard  of 
the  Christian  army  came  marching  gayly  up  the  valley,  with 
great  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  led  on  by  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  and  the  adelantado  of  Murcia.  As  they  drew  near,  EI 
Zagal  sallied  forth  with  horse  and  foot,  and  attacked  them  for  a 
time  with  great  spirit.  Gradually  falling  back,  as  if  pressed  by 
their  superior  valor,  he  drew  the-  exulting  Christians  among  the 
gardens.  Suddenly  the  Moors  in  ambuscade  burst  from  their 
concealment,  and  opened  such  a  fire  in  flank  and  rear,  that  many 
of  the  Christians  were  slain,  and  the  rest  thrown  into  confusion. 
King  Ferdinand  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  disastrous  situation  of 
his  troops,  and  gave  signal  for  the  vanguard  to  retire. 

El  Zagal  did  not  permit  the  foe  to  draw  off  unmolested. 
Ordering  out  fresh  squadrons,  he  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating troops  with  triumphant  shouts,  driving  them  before  him 
with  dreadful  havoc.  The  old  war-cry  of  "  El  Zagal !  El  Zagal !" 
was  again  put  up  by  the  Moors,  and  echoed  with  transpoit  from 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Christians  were  in  imminent  peril  c{ 
a  complete  rout,  when  fortunately  the  adelantado  of  Murcia 
threw  himself  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  between  the 
pursuers  and  the  pursued,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  latter  and 
giving  them  time  to  rally.  The  Moors  were  now  attacked  sc 
vigorously  in  turn,  that  they  gave  over  the  contest,  and  drew  back 
slowly  into  the  city.     Many  valiant  cavaliers  were  slaij  in  this 
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Bkinuish  ;  among  the  number  was  Don  Philip  of  Aragon,  master 
of  the  chivalry  of  St.  George  of  Montesor  ;  he  was  illegitimate 
Bon  of  the  king's  illegitimate  brother  Don  Carlos,  and  his  deatb 
was  greatly  bewailed  by  Ferdinand.  He  had  formerly  been  arch' 
bishop  of  Palermo,  but  had  doflfed  the  cassock  for  the  cuirans 
and,  according  to  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  had  gained  a  glorioui 
crown  of  martyrdom  by  falling  in  this  holy  war. 

The  warm  reception  of  his  advance  guard,  brought  king  Fer- 
dinand to  a  pause :  he  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  neighboring 
river  Guadalquiton,  and  began  to  consider  whether  he  had  acted 
wisely  in  undertaking  this  campaign  with  his  present  force.  Hia 
late  successes  had  probably  rendered  him  over-confident :  El  Za- 
gal  had  again  schooled  him  into  his  characteristif  caution.  He 
saw  that  the  old  warrior  was  too  formidably  ens"'inced  in  Baza, 
to  be  dislodged  by  any  thing  except  a  powerful  army  and  batter- 
ing artillery  ;  and  he  feared,  that  should  he  persist  in  his  invasion, 
some  disaster  might  befall  his  army,  either  from  the  enterprise  of 
the  fee,  or  from  a  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  retired,  therefore,  from  before  Baza,  as  he  .had 
on  a  former  occasion  from  before  Loxa,  a,ll  the  wiser  for  a  whole 
some  lesson  in  warfare,  but  by  no  means  grateful  to  those  who 
had  given  it,  and  with  a  solemn  determination  to  have  his  revenge 
upon  his  teachers. 

He  now  took  measures  for  the  security  of  the  places  gained  in 
this  campaign  ;  placing  in  them  strong  garrisons,  well-armed  and 
supplied,  charging  their  alcaydes  to  be  vigilant  on  their  posts  and 
to  give  no  rest  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  frontier  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Luiz  Fernandez  Puerto  Carreru. 
As  it  was  evident,  from  the  warlike  character  of  El  Zagal,  tlint 
there  would  be  abundance  of  active  service  and  hard  fighting, 
cany  hidalgos  and  young  cavaliers,  eager  for  distinction,  remain- 
gd  with  Puerto  Carrero. 
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All  these  dispositions  being  made,  king  Ferdinand  closed  the 
dubious  campaign  of  this  year,  not,  as  usual,  by  returning  in  tn- 
umph  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  some  important  city  of  his  do- 
minions, but  by  disbanding  the  troops,  and  repaiiing  to  pray  at 
th«  cross  of  Oaravaoa. 
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CHAPTER  IXIX. 

How  the  Moors  made  vai-ioua  enterprises  against  th(!  Christians. 

'While  the  pious  king  Ferdinand,"  observes  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  was  humbling  himself  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly 
praying  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  that  fierce  pagan  El 
Zagal,  depending  merely  on  arm  of  flesh  and  sword  of  steel,  pur- 
sued his  diabolical  outrages  upon  the  Christians."  No  sooner 
was  the  invading  army  disbanded,  than  he  sallied  forth  from  his 
stronghold,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  all  those  parts  which 
had  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  castle  of  Nixar,  being 
carelessly  guarded,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  its  garrison  put  to 
the  sword.  The  old  warrior  raged  with  sanguinary  fury  about 
the  whole  frontier,  attacking  convoys,  slaying,  wounding,  and 
making  prisoners,  and  coming  by  surprise  upon  the  rih-ristiana 
wherever  they  were  off  their  guard. 

Carlos  de  Biedma,  aleayde  of  the  fortress  of  Culla,  confiding 
in  the  strength  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  in  its  difficult  situa- 
tion, being  built  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
precipices,  ventured  to  absent  himself  from  his  post.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  fair  and  noble  lady  of  Baeza,  and  re- 
paired to  that  city  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  escorted  by  a  brilliant 
array  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  garrison.  Apprised  of  his 
absence,  the  vigilant  El  Zagal  suddenly  appeared  before  CuUar 
with  a  powerful  force,  stormed  the  town  sword  in  hand,  fought 
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the  Christians  from  street  to  street,  and  drove  theia,  with  grrat 
slaughter,  to  the  citadel.  Here  a  veteran  captain,  by  the  name 
of  Juan  de  Avalos,  a  gray-headed  warrior  scarred  in  many  a 
battle,  assumed  the  command  and  made  an  obstinate  defence 
Neither  the  multitude  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  vehemence  of  their 
attacks,  though  led  on  by  the  terrible  El  Zagal  himself,  had  powei 
to  shake  the  fortitude  of  this  doughty  old  soldier. 

The  Moors  undermined  the  outer  walls  and  one  of  the  towei  ii 
of  the  fortress,  and  made  their  way  into  the  exterior  court.  The 
alcayde  manned  the  tops  of  his  towers,  pouring  down  melted 
pitch,  and  showering  darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  all  kinds  of  mis- 
siles, upon  the  assailants.  The  Moors  were  driven  out  of  the 
court ;  but,  being  reinforced  with  fresh  troops,  returned  repeat- 
edly to  the  assault.  For  five  days  the  combat  was  kept  up  :  tho 
Christians  were  nearly  exhausted,  but  were  sustained  by  the 
eheerings  of  their  stanch  old  alcayde,  and  the  fear  of  death  from 
El  Zagal,  should  they  surrender.  At  length  the  approach  of  a 
powerful  force  under  Don  Luis  Puerto  Carrero  x  relieved  them 
from  this  fearful  peril.  El  Zagal  abandoned  the  assault,  but  set 
fire  to  the  town  in  his  rage  and  disappointment,  and  retired  to  his 
stronghold  of  Guadix. 

The  example  of  El  Zagal  roused  his  adherents  to  action. 
Two  bold  Moorish  alcaydes,  All  Aliatar  and  Yzan  Aliatar,  com- 
manding the  fortresses  of  Alhenden  and  Salobrena,  laid  waste  tha 
country  of  the  subjects  of  Boabdil,  and  the  places  which  had  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Christians :  they  swept  off  the  cattle, 
carried  off  captives,  and  harassed  the  whole  of  the  newly  con- 
quered frontier. 

The  Moors  also  of  Almeria,  and  Tavernas,  and  Purcheua, 
made  inroads  into  Murcia,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  its 
most  fertile  regions.  On  the  opposite  frontier,  also,  among  the 
wild  valleys  and  rugged  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Bermejft,  or  B,b* 
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Mountains,  many  of  the  Moors  who  had  lately  submiltcd  again 
flevr  to  arms.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  suppressed  by  timely  vigi- 
lance the  rebellion  of  the  mountain  town  of  Gausin,  situated  on  a 
high  peak,  almost  among  the  clouds ;  but  others  of  the  Moors  for 
tified  themselves  in  rock-built  towers  and  castles,  inhabited  solely 
by  warriors  ;  whence  they  carried  on  a  continual  war  of  forage 
and  depredation ;  sweeping  down  into  the  valleys,  and  carrying 
off  flocks  and  herds  and  all  kinds  of  booty  to  these  eagle-nests,  to 
which  it  was  perilous  and  fruitless  to  pursue  them. 

The  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  closes  his  history 
of  this  checkered  year,  in  quite  a  different  strain  from  those  tri- 
umphant periods  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  wind  up  the 
victoiious  campaigns  of  the  sovereigns.  "  Great  and  mighty," 
fiays  this  venerable  chronicler,  "  were  the  floods  and  tempests 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
about  this  time.  It  seemed  as  though  the  windows  of  Heaven 
were  again  opened,  and  a  second  deluge  overwhelming  the  face  of 
nature.  The  clouds  burst  as  it  were  in  cataracts  upon  the  earth  ; 
torrents  rushed  down  from  the  mountains,  overflowing  the  valleys  ; 
brooks  were  swelled  into  raging  rivers  ;  houses  were  undermined  ; 
mills  were  swept  away  by  their  own  streams  ;  the  affrighted 
shepherds  saw  their  flocks  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  pasture, 
and  were  fain  to  take  refuge  for  their  lives  in  towers  and  high 
places.  The  Guadalquivir  for  a  time  became  a  roaring  and  tu- 
multuous sea,  inundating  the  immense  plain  of  the  Tablada,  and 
filling  the  fair  city  of  Seville  with  affright 

'^  A  vast  black  cloud  moved  over  the  land,  accompanied  by  a 
Kurricane  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth.  Houses  were  unroofed, 
'ue  walls  and  battlements  of  fortresses  shaken,  and  lofty  towers 
'ooked  to  their  foundations.  Ships,  riding  at  anchor,  were  either 
stranded  or  swallowed  up  ;  others,  under  sail,  were  tossed  to  and 
fro  upon  mountain  waves,  and  cast  upon    the    land,  where  tUe 
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whirlwind  rent  them  in  pieces  and  scattered  them  in  fragments  in 
the  air.  Doleful  was  the  ruin  and  great  the  terror,  where  this 
baleful  cloud  passed  hy ;  and  it  left  a  long  track  of  desolation 
over  sea  and  land.  Some  of'  the  faint-hearted,"  adds  Antoni.i 
Agapida,  "  looked  upon  this  torment  of  the  elements  as  a  pro 
digious  event,  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  In  the  weakness  oi 
their  fears,  they  connected  it  with  those  troubles  which  occurred 
in  various  places,  considering  it  a  portent  of  some  great  calamity, 
about  to  be  wrought  by  the  violence  of  the  bloody-handed  El 
Zagal  and  his  fierce  adherents."* 

"  See  Cnia  de  \oi  Palncios,  cap.  91.    Palenda,  De  Rello  fli'siuul ,  lib.  B. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

How  King  Feidinand  prepared  to  besiege  the  city  uf  Eaza,  and  how  the 
city  prepared  for  defence. 

The  stormy  winter  had  passed  away,  and  the  spring  of  1489  was 
advancing ;  yet  the  heavy  rains  had  broken  up  the  roads,  the 
mountain  brooks  were  swollen  to  raging  torrents,  and  the  late 
shallow  and 'peaceful  rivers  were  deep,  turbulent,  and  dangerous. 
The  Christian  troops  had  been  summoned  to  assemble  in  early 
spring  on  the  frontiers  of  Jaeu,  but  were  slow  in  arriving  at  the 
appointed  place.  They  were  entangled  in  the  miry  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  or  fretted  impatiently  on  the  banks  of  impassable 
floods.  It  was  late  in  the  month  of  May,  before  they  assembled 
in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  proposed  invasion  ;  when,  at 
length,  a  valiant  army,  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  forty  thou- 
sand foot,  marched  merrily  over  the  border.  The  queen  remained 
at  the  city  of  Jaen,  with  the  prince-royal  and  the  princesses  her 
children,  accompanied  and  supported  by  the  venerable  cardinal 
of  Spain,  and  those  reverend  prelates  who  assisted  in  her  councila 
throughout  this  holy  war. 

The  plan  of  king  Ferdinand  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of 
Baza,  the  key  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  Moor.  That 
important  fortress  taken,  Guadix  and  Almeria  must  soon  follow, 
and  then  the  power  of  El  Zagal  would  be  at  an  end.  As  tho 
Catholic  king  advanced,  bo  had  first  to  secure  various  castles  and 
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strongholds  in  the  vicinity  of  Baza,  which  might  otherwise  harass 
his  army.  Some  of  these  made  obstinate  resistance,  especially  tlic 
town  of  Zujar.  The  Christians  assailed  the  walls  with  various 
machines,  to  sap  them  and  batter  them  down.  The  brave  alcayde, 
Hubec  Abdilbar,  opposed  force  to  force  and  engine  to  engino. 
He  manned  his  towers  with  his  bravest  warriors,  who  rained 
dowi.  an  iron  shower  upon  the  enemy ;  and  he  linked  caldrons 
together  by  strong  chains,  and  cast  fire  from  them,  consuming  the 
wooden  engines  of  their  assailants,  and  those  who  managed  them 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  days :  the  bravery  of  the 
alcayde  could  not  save  his  fortress  from  an  overwhelming  foe,  but 
it  gained  him  honorable  terms.  Ferdinand  permitted  the  garri- 
son and  the  inhabitants  to  repair  with  their  effects  to  Baza ;  and 
the  valiant  Hubec  marched  forth  with  the  remnant  of  his  force, 
and  took  the  way  to  that  devoted  city. 

The  delays  caused  to  the  invading  army  by  these  various 
circumstances,  had  been  diligently  improved  by  El  Zagal  j  who 
flit  that  he  was  now  making  his  last  stand  for  empire,  and  that 
this  campaign  would  decide,  whether  ho  should  continue  a  king, 
or  sink  into  a  vassal.  He  was  but  a  few  leagues  from  Baza,  at 
the  city  of  Guadix.  This  last  was  the  most  important  point  of 
his  remaining  territories,  being  a  kind  of  bulwark  between  them 
and  the  hostile  city  of  Granada,  the  seat  of  his  nephew's  power. 
Though  he  heard  of  the  tide  of  war,  therefore,  collecting  and 
rolling  towards  the  city  of  Baza,  he  dared  not  go  in  person  to  its 
assistance.  He  dreaded  that,  should  he  leave  Guadix,  Bpabdil 
would  attack  him  in  rear  while  the  Christian  army  was  battling 
with  him  in  iront.  El  Zagal  trusted  in  the  great  strength  of  Baza, 
to  defy  any  violent  assault,  and  profited  by  the  delays  of  the  Ohri& 
tian  army,  to  supply  it  with  all  possible  means  of  defence.  Ho 
Bent  vhither  all  the  troops  he  could  spare  from  his  garrison  oT 
Guadix,  and  dispatched  missives  throughout  his  territories,  calling 
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opon  all  true  Moslems  to-  hasten  to  Baza,  and  make  a  devoted 
stand  in  defence  of  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and  their  reli- 
gion.    The  cities  of  Tavernas  and  Purchena.  and  the  surround- 
ing heiglits  and  valleys,  responded  to  his  orders,  and  sent  forth 
their  fighting  men  to  the  field.      The  rocky  fastnesses  of  the 
Alpuxarras  resounded  with  the  din  of  arms :  troops  of  horse  and 
bodies  of  foot-soldiers  were  seen  winding  down  the  rugged  cliifa 
and  defiles  of  those  marble  mountains,  and  hastening  towards 
Baza.     Many  brave  cavaliers  of  Granada  also,  spurning  the  quiet 
and  security  of  Christian  vassalage,  secretly  left  the  city  and 
hastened  to  join  their  fighting  countrymen.     The  great  depend- 
ence of  El  Zagal,  however,  was  upon  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  his 
cousin  and  brother-in-law,  Cid  Hiaya  Alnayar,"  who  was  alcayde 
of  Almeria, — a  cavalier  experienced  in  warfare,  and  redoubtable 
in  the  field.     He  wrote  to  him  to  leave  Almeria,  and  repair,  with 
all  speed,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  Baza.     Cid   Hiaya  de- 
parted immediately,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Moors  in 
the  kingdom.     These  were  for  the  most  part  hardy  mountaineers, 
tempered  to  sun  and  storm,  and  tried  in  many  a  combat.     None 
equalled  them  for  a  sally  or  a  skirmish.     They  were  adroit  in  ex- 
ecuting a  thousand  stratagems,  ambuscadoes,  and  evolutions.    Im- 
petuous in  their  assaults,  yet  governed  in  their  utmost  fury  by  a 
word  or  sign  from  their  commander,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 

*  This  name  has  generally  been  written  Cidi  Yahye.  The  present  mode 
'«  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Alcantara  in  his  histoiy  of  Granada;  who 
ippeafs  to  have  derived  it  from  Arabic  manuscripts,  existing  in  the  ar- 
cliivos  of  the  marques  de  Corvera,  descendant  of  Cid  Hiaya.  The  latter 
^Cid  Hiaya)  was  son  of  Aben  Zelim,  a  deceased  prince  of  Almeria.  and 
was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  celebrated  Aben  Hud,  surnamed  the  Just, 
The  wife  of  Cid  Hiaya  was  sister  of  the  two  Moorish  generals,  Abul  Cacim 
and  Reiluan  V'anegas,  and  like  them  the  fruit  of  t'lo  union  of  a  Christian 
tenight,  Don  Pedro  Vanegas,  with  Cetimerien,  a  Moaiish  princess. 
17 
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they  would  check  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  careti,  wheel 

oif  and  disperse;  and  at  another  sound  of  a  trumpet,  they  would 
as  suddenly  re-assemble  and  i;eturn  to  the  attack.  They  wore 
upon  the  enemy  when  least  expected,  coming  like  a  rushing  blast, 
spieading  havoc  and  consternation,  and  then  passing  away  in  ar 
iuitant ;  so  that  when  one  recovered  from  the  shock  and  looked 
f  round,  behold  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  this  tempest 
of  war,' but  a  cloud  of  dust  and  the  clatter  of  retreating  hoofs." 

When  Gid  Hiaya  led  his  train  of  ten  thousand  valiant  war- 
riors into  the  ;!5ates  of  Baza,  the  city  rang  with  acolalnations,  and 
for  a  time  the  inhabitants  thought  themselves  secure.  El  Zagal, 
also,  felt  a  glow  of  confidence,  notwithstanding  his  own  absence 
from  the  city.  "  Cid  Hiaya,"  said  he,  "  is  my  cousin  and  my 
I  brother-in-law ;  related  to  me  by  blood  and  marriage,  he  is  a 
second  self:  happy  is  that  monarch  who  has  his  kindred  to  com- 
mand his  armies." 

With  all  these  reinforcements,  the  garrison  of  Baza  amounted 
to  above  twenty  thousand  men.  There  were  at  this  time  three 
principal  leaders  in  the  city: — Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan,  sur- 
named  the  veteran,  who  was  military  governor  or  alcayde,  an  old 
Moor  of  great  experience  and  discretion ;  the  second  was  Hamet 
Abu  Zali,  who  was  captain  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  place ; 
and  the  third  was  Hubec  Abdilbar,  late  alcayde  of  Zujar,  who 
had  repaired  hither  with  the  remains  of  his  garrison.  Over  all 
these  Cid  Hiaya  exercised  a  supreme  command,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  of  the  blood-royal,  and  in  the  especial  confidenee  of 
Muluy  Abdallah  el  Zagal.  He  was  eloquent  and  ardent  in 
council,  and  fond  of  striking  and  splendid  achievements  ;  but  ht 
was  a  little  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  thb 
moment,  a  ad  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.     The  councils  of 

•  Pulgar,  part  3,  c.  106. 
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war  of  theee  commanders,  therefore,  were  more  frequently  con- 
trolled by  the  opinions  of  the  old  alcayde  Mohammed  Ibn  Has- 
san, for  whose  shrewdness,  caution,  and  experience,  Cid  Hiayii 
himself  felt  the  greatest  deference. 

The  city  of  Baza  was  situated  in  a  great  valley,  eight  leagues 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  called  the  Hoya,  or  basin  sf 
Baza.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Sierra  of  Xabaloohol,  the  streams  of  which,  collecting  themselves 
into  two  rivers,  watered  and  fertilized  the  country.  The  city 
was  built  in  the  plain  ;•  one  part  of  it  protected  by  the  rocky  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain,  and  by  a  powerful  citadel ;  the  other 
by  massive  walls,  studded  with  immense  towers.  It  had  suburbs 
towards  the  plain,  imperfectly  fortified  by  earthen  walls.  In 
front  of  these  suburbs  extended  a  tract  of  orchards  and  gardens 
nearly  a  league  in  length,  so  thickly  planted  as  to  resemble  a 
continued  forest.  Here,  every  citizen  who  could  afford  it,  had 
his  little  plantation,  and  his  garden  of  fruits  and  flowers  and 
vegetables,  watered  by  canals  and  rivulets,  and  dominated  by 
a  small  tower  for  recreation  or  defence.  This  wilderness  of 
groves  and  gardens,  intersected  in  all  parts  by  canals  and  runs 
of  water,  and  studded  by  above  a  thousand  small  towers,  formed 
a  kind  of  protection  to  this  side  of  the  city,  rendering  all  ap- 
proach extremely  difficult  and  perplexed. 

While  the  Christian  array  had  been  detained  before  the  fron- 
tier posts,  the  city  of  Baza  had  been  a  scene  of  hurried  and  un- 
remitting preparation.  All  the  grain  of  the  surrounding  valley, 
though  yet  unripe,  was  hastily  reaped  and  borne  into  the  city,  to 
prevent  it  from  yielding  sustenance  to  the  enemy.  The  country 
was  drained  of  all  its  supplies ;  flocks  and  herds  were  driven, 
bleating  and  bellowing,  into  the  gates ;  long  trains  of  beasts  of 
burthen,  some  laden  with  food,  others  with  lances,  darts,  and  arms 
of  all  kinds,  kept  pouring  into  the  place.     Already  weie  muni- 
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tioDS  collected  sufficient  for  a  siege  of  fifteen  mouths ,  stiU  tin 
eager  and  hasty  preparation  was  going  on,  when  the  army  of 
Ferdinand  came  in  sight. 

On  one  side  might  be  seen  scattered  parties  of  foot  and  hoiso 
epurring  to  the  gates,  and  muleteers  hurrying  forward  their 
burlhened  animals,  all  anxious  to  get  under  shelter  before  the 
gathering  storm  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  cloud  of  war  came  sweep- 
ing down  the  valley,  the  roll  of  drum  or  clang  of  trumpet  re- 
sounding oeoasionally  from  its  deep  bosom,  or  the  bright  glance 
of  arms  flashing  forth,  like  vivid  lightning,  from  its  columns. 
King  Ferdinand  pitched  his  tents  in  the  valley,  beyond  the  green 
labyrinth  of  gardens.  He  sent  his  heralds  to  summon  the  citj 
tc  surrender,  promising  the  most  favorable  terms  in  case  of  im- 
mediate compliance,  and  avowing  in  the  most  solemn  terms  his 
resolution  never  to  abandon  the  siege  until  he  had  possession  of 
the  place. 

Upon  receiving  this  summons,  the  Moorish  commanders  held 
a  council  of  war.  The  prince  Cid  Hiaya,  indignant  at  the  me- 
naces of  the  king,  was  for  retorting  by  a  declaration  that  the  gar- 
rison never  would  surrender,  but  would  fight  until  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  walls.  "  Of  what  avail,"  said  the  veteran  Mo- 
hammed, "  is  a  declaration  of  the  kind,  which  we  may  fal  lify  Dy 
our  deeds  ?  Let  us  threaten  what  we  know  we  can  perform,  and 
let  us  endeavor  to  perform  more  than  we  threaten." 

In  conformity  to  his  advice,  therefore,  a  laconic  reply  was 
sent  to  the  Christian  monarch,  thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  favoi- 
ible  terms,  but  informing  him  thart  they  were  placed  in  the  oitj 
to  defend,  not  to  surrender  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

The  battle  of  the  gardens  before  Baza. 

W'^UEN  the  reply  of  the  Moorish  commanders  was  brought  to  king 
Ferdinand,  he  prepared  to  press  the  siege  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
Finding  the  camp  too  far  from  the  city,  and  that  the  intervening 
orchards  afforded  shelter  for  the  sallies  of  the  Moors,  he  deter- 
mined to  advance  it  beyond  the  gardens,  in  the  space  between 
them  and  the  suburbs,  where  his  batteries  would  have  full  play 
upon  the  city  walls.  A  detachment  was  sent  in  advance,  to  take 
possession  of  the  gardens,  and  keep  a  check  upon  the  suburbs, 
opposing  any  sally,  while  the  encampment  should  be  formed  and 
fortified.  The  various  commanders  entered  the  orchards  at  dif 
ferent  points.  The  young  cavaliers  marched  fearlessly  forward, 
but  the  experienced  veterans  foresaw  infinite  peril  in  the  mazes 
of  this  verdant  labyrinth.  The  master  of  St.  Jago,  as  he  led  his 
troops  into  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  exhorted  them  to  keep  by 
one  another,  and  to  press  forward  in  defiance  of  all  difficulty  or 
danger  ;  assuring  them  that  God  would  give  them  the  victory,  il 
they  attacked  hardily  and  persisted  resolutely. 

Scarce  had  they  entered  the  verge  of  the  orchards,  wiien  a 
din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  mingled  with  war-cries,  was  heard 
from  the  suburbs,  and  a  legion  of  Moorish  warriors  on  foot 
poured  forth      They  were  led  on  by  the  prince  Cid   lliava.     He 
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saw  the  immiDent  danger  of  the  city,  should  the  Christians  ^iu 
possession  of  the  orchards.  "  Soldiers,"  he  cried,  "  we  tight  fol 
life  and  liberty,  tor  oux-  lamilies,  our  country,  our  religion  ,* 
uotliiiig  is  left  for  us  to  depend  upon,  but  the  strength  of  oui 
liands,  the  courage  of  our  hearts,  and  the  almighty  protection  of 
Allah."'  The  Moors  answered  him  with  shouts  of  war,  ami 
rushed  to  the  encounter.  The  two  hosts  met  in  the  midst  of  the 
gardens.  A  chance-medley  combat  ensued,  with  lances,  arque- 
busses.  cross-bowB,  and  scimetars ;  the  perplexed  nature  of  the 
grouno,  cut  up  and  intersected  by  canals  and  streams,  the  close- 
ness of  the  trees,  the  multiplicity  of  towers  and  petty  edifices, 
gave  greater  advantages  to  the  Moors,  who  were  on  foot,  than  to 
the  Christians,  who  were  on  horseback.  The  Moors,  too,  knew 
the  ground,  with  all  its  alleys  and  passes ;  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  lurk,  to  sally  forth,  attack,  and  retreat,  almost  without  injury. 
The  Christian  commanders  seeing  this,  ordered  many  of  the 
horsemen  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot.  The  battle  then  became 
Sorce  and  deadly,  each  disregarding  his  own  life,  provided  he 
-jould  slay  his  enemy.  It  was  not  so  much  a  general  battle,  as  a 
multitude  of  petty  actions ;  for  every  orchard  and  garden  had  its 
distinct  contest.  No  one  could  see  further  than  the  little  scene 
of  fury  and  bloodshed  around  him,  nor  know  how  the  general 
battle  fared.  In  vain  the  captains  exerted  their  voices,  in  vain 
the  trumpets  brayed  forth  signals  and  commands — all  was  con- 
founded and  unheard,  in  the  universal  din  and  uproar.  No  oue 
kept  to  his  standard,  but  fought  as  his  own  fury  or  fear  dictated. 
Tn  some  places  the  Christians  had  the  advantage,  in  others  the 
Moors ;  often,  a  victorious  party,  pursuing  the  vanquished,  came 
upou  a_superior  and  triumphant  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fugi- 


*  "  lUi  (Mauri)  pro  fortunis,  pro  libertate,  pro  laribus  patriia,' 
deiii(iao  c<M-tabam  " — Pidrn  Martyr,  Kpist  70 
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rives  turned  back  upon  them  in  an  overwhelming  wave.  Souif. 
brolsen  remnants,  in  their  terror  and  confusion,  fled  from  theit 
own  countrymen  and  sought  refuge  among  their  enemies,  riol 
knowing  friend  from  foe,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  groves.  The 
Moors  wore  more  adroit  in  these  wild  skirmishings,  from  their 
flexibility,  lightness,  and  agility,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  t  aey 
wruld  disperse,  rally,  and  return  again  to  the  charge.* 

The  hardest  fighting  was  about  the  small  garden  towers  and 
paviliona,  which  served  as  so  many  petty  fortresses.  Each  party 
by  turns  gained  them,  defended  them  fiercely,  and  were  driven 
out ;  many  of  the  towers  were  set  on  fire,  and  increased  the  hor- 
rors of  the  fight  by  the  wreaths  of  smoke  and  flame  in  which 
they  wrapped  the  groves,  and  by  the  shrieks  of  those  who  were 
Durning 

Several  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  bewildered  by  the  uproar 
and  confusion,  and  shocked  at  the  carnage  which  prevailed,  would 
have  led  their  men  out  of  the  action  ;  but  they  were  entangled  in 
a  labyrinth,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  retreat.  While  in  this 
perplexity,  Juan  Perea,  the  standard-bearer  of  one  of  the  squad- 
rons of  the  grand  cardinal  had  his  arm  carried  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball  ;  the  standard  was  well  nigh  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  when  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  an  intrepid  youth,  natural  son 
of  the  grand  cardinal,  rushed  to  its  rescue,  through  a  shower  of 
balls,  lances,  and  arrows,  and,  bearing  it  aloft,  dashed  forward 
with  it  into  the  hottest  of  the  combat,  followed  by  his  shouting 
soldiery. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  remained  in  the  skirts  of  the  orchard, 
was  in  extreme  anxiety.  It  was  impossible  to  see  much  of  the 
action,  for  the  multiplicity  of  trees  >and  towers,  and  the  wreaths 
jf  smoke ;  and  those  who  were  driven  out  defeated,  or  came  oat 

•  Mariana,  lib.  25,  can.  13. 
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«uunded  and  exhausted,  gave  different  acconnts,  according  to  the 

fate  of  the  partial  conflicts  in  wliich  they  had  been  engaged 
Ferdinand  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  auimata  and  encour- 
age his  troops  to  this  blind  encounter,  sending  reinfos-cements  of 
horse  and  foot  to  those  points  where  the  battle  was  most  sail 
guinary  and  doubtful. 

Among  those  who  were  brought  forth  mortally  wounded,  was 
DoL  J  aau  de  Luna,  a  youth  of  uncommon  merit,  greatly  prized 
by  the  king,  beloved  by  the  army,  and  recently  married  to  Donna 
Catalina  de  Urrea,  a  young  lady  of  distinguished  beauty."  They 
laid  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  endeavored  to  stanch  and  bind 
up  his  wounds  with  a  scarf  which  his  bride  had  wrought  for  him : 
but  his  life-blood  flowed  too  profusely ;  and  while  a  holy  friai 
was  yet  administering  to  him  the  last  sacred  offices  of  the  church, 
he  expired,  almost  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  Ibn  Has- 
san, surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  chieftains,  kept  an  ajixious 
eye  upon  the  scene  of  combat,  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  For 
nearly  twelve  hours,  the  battle  raged  without  intermission.  The 
thickness  of  the  foliage  hid  all  the  particulars  from  their  sight ; 
but  they  could  see  the  flash  of  swords  and  glance  of  helmets 
among  the  trees.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  in  every  direction, 
while  the  clash  of  arms,  the  thundering  of  ribadoquines  and  ar- 
quebusses,  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the  groana 
and  supplications  of  the  wounded,  bespoke  the  deadly  conflict 
waging  in  the  bosom  of  the  groves.  They  were  harassed,  too,  by 
the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  Moorish  women  and  children, 
as  their  wounded  relatives  were  brought  bleeding  from  the  scene 
of  action ;  and  were  stunned  by  a  general  outcry  of  woe  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  body  of  Reduan  Zafarjal,  a  rene 

*  Mariina-    P.  Martjr.    Zurita. 
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gado  Christian,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  their  generals,  was 
borne  breathless  into  the  city. 

At  length  the  din  of  battle  approached  nearer  to  the  skirts  of 
the  orchards.  They  beheld  their  warriors  driven  out  from  among 
the  groves  by  fresh  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  disputing 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  obliged  to  retire  to  a  place  between  tlio 
orchards  and  the  suburbs,  which  was  fortified  with  palisadoes. 

The  Christians  immediately  planted  opposing  palisadoes,  and 
entablished  strong  outposts  near  to  this  retreat  of  the  Moors . 
while,  at  the  same  time,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  that  his  encaicp- 
ment  should  be  pitched  within  the  hard-won  orchards. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan  sallied  forth  to  the  aid  of  the  prince 
Cid  Hiaya,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  this  formidable  position :  but  the  night  had  closed,  and  the 
darkness  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any  impression.  The 
Moors,  however,  kept  up  constant  assaults  and  alarms,  through- 
out the  night ;  and  the  weary  Christians,  exhausted  by  the  toils 
and  sufferings  of  the  day,  were  not  allowed  a  moment  of  ropose.' 

*  Pulgar,  part  3;  cap  106, 107.    Ciint  de  los  Polacios,  cap.  92.    'Znrita 
lib  20,  cap.  81. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Siege  of  Baza. — Embarrassments  of  tie  army. 

The  morning  sun  rose  upon  a  piteous  scene,  before  the  walls  of 
Baza  The  Christian  outposts,  harassed  throughout  the  night, 
were  pale  and  haggard  ;  while  the  niiultitudes  of  slain  which  lay 
before  their  palisadoes,  showed  the  fierce  attacks  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  bravery  of  their  defence. 

Beyond  them  lay  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Baza ;  once 
favorite  resorts  for  recreation  and  delight — now,  a  scene  of  horror 
and  desolation.  The  towers  and  pavilions  were  smoking  ruins ; 
ihe  canals  and  water-courses  were  discolored  with  blood,  and 
fjhoked  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Here  and  there,  the  ground, 
deep  dinted  with  the  tramp  of  man  and  steed,  and  plashed  and 
slippery  with  gore,  showed  where  had  been  some  fierce  and  mortal 
conflict ;  while  the  bodies  of  Moors  and  Christians,  ghastly  in 
death,  lay  half  concealed  among  the  matted  and  trampled  shrubs, 
aiid  flowers,  and  herbage. 

Amidst  these  sanguinary  scenes  rose  the  Christian  tents, 
hastily  pitched  among  the  gardens  in  the  preceding  evening. 
The  experience  of  the  night,  however,  and  the  forlorn  aspect  o* 
every  thing  in  the  morning,  convinced  king  Ferdinand  of  the 
perils  and  hardships  to  which  his  camp  must  be  exposed,  in  its 
piosent  situation ;  and,  after  a  consultation  with  his  prircipnl 
cavalier^,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  orehai'ds 
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It  was  a  dangerous  movement,  to  extricate  bis  army  from  so 
sntangled  a  situation,  in  the  face  of  so  alert  and  daring  an  enemy. 
A  bold  front  was  therefore  kept  up  towards  the  city ;  additional 
troops  were  ordered  to  the  advanced  posts,  and  works  begun  as  if 
for  a  settled  encampment.  Not  a  tent  was  struck  in  the  gardens; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  active  and  unremitting  exertions 
were  made  to  remove  all  the  baggage  and'  furniture  of  the  camp 
back  to  the  original  station. 

All  day,  the  Moors  beheld  a  formidable  show  of  war  main- 
tained in  front  of  the  gardens ;  while  in  the  rear,  the  tops  of  the 
Christian  tents,  and  the  pennons  of  the  different  commanders, 
were  seen  rising  above  the  groves.  Suddenly,  towards  evening, 
the  tents  sank  and  disappeared ;  the  outposts  broke  up  their 
stations  and  withdrew,  and  the  whole  shadow  of  an  encampment 
was  fast  vanishing  from  their  eyes. 

The  Moors  saw  too  late  the  subtle  manoeuvre  of  king  Fer- 
dinand. Cid  Hiaya  again  sallied  forth  with  a  large  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  furiously  upon  the  Christians.  The 
latter,  however,  experienced  in  Moorish  attack,  retired  in  close 
order,  sometimes  turning  upon  the  enemy  and  driving  them  to 
their  barricadoes,  and  then  pursuing  their  retreat.  In  this  way 
the  army  was  extricated,  without  much  further  loss,  from  the 
perilous  labyrinths  of  the  gardens 

The  camp  was  now  out  of  danger;  but  it  was  also  too  distant 
from  the  city  to  do  mischief,  while  the  Moors  could  sally  forth 
and  return  without  hindrance.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  consider  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  The  marques  of  Cadiz 
was  for  abandoning  the  siege  for  the  present,  the  place  being  too 
Btrong,  too  well  garrisoned  and  provided,  and  too  extensive,  for 
their  limited  forces  either  to  carry  it  by  assault,  or  invest  and  re- 
duce it  by  famine ;  while,  in  lingering  before  it,  the  army  would 
be  exposed  to  the  usual  maladies  and  sufferings  of  besieging 
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armies,  and,  when  the  rainy  season  came  on,  would  be  shut  up  bj 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  He  recommended,  instead,  that  the 
king  should  throw  garrisons  of  horse  and  foot  into  all  the  towns 
captured  in  the  neighborhood,  and  leave  them  to  keep  up  a  pre- 
datory war  upon  Baza,  while  he  should  overrun  and  ravage  all 
11i6  country;  so  that,  in  the  following  year,  Almeria  and  Guadix, 
having  all  their  subject  towns  and  territories  taken  from  them, 
might  be  starved  into  submission. 

Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  to  abandon  the  siege  would  be  con- 
strued by  the  enemy  into  a  sign  of  weakness  and  irresolution.  It 
would  give  new  spirits  to  the  partisans  of  El  Zagal,  and  w  rAA 
gain  to  his  standard  many  of  the  wavering  subjects  of  BoabJ.^^,  if 
it  did  not  encourage  the  fickle  populace  of  Granada  to  opt^  re- 
bellion. He  advised  ■therefore  that  the  siege  should  be  jiose- 
cuted  with  vigor. 

The  pride  of  Ferdinand  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  last  opinion ; 
for  it  would  be  doubly  humiliating,  again  to  return  from  a  cam- 
paign in  this  part  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  without  effecting  a 
blow.  But  when  he  reflected  on  all  that  his  army  had  suffered, 
and  on  all  that  they  must  suffer  should  the  siege  continue — espe- 
cially from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  provi- 
sions for  so  numerous  a  host,  across  a  great  extent  of  rugged  and 
mountainous  country — he  determined  to  consult  the  safety  of  his 
people,  and  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

When  the  soldiery  heard  that  the  king  was  about  to  raise  the 
siege  in  mere  consideration  of  their  sufferings,  they  were  filled 
with  generous  enthusiasm,  and  entreated,  as  with  one  voice,  that 
she  siege  might  never  be  abandoned  until  the  city  suriendered. 

Perplexed  by  conflicting  counsels,  the  king  dispatched  luea- 
sengors  to  the  queen  at  Jaen,  requesting  her  advice.  Posts  had 
been  stationed  between  them,  in  such  manner  that  missives  from 
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the  camp  could  reach  the  queen  within  ten  hours.  Isabella  sent 
instantly  her  reply.  She  left  the  policy  of  raising  or  continuing 
the  siege  to  the  decision  of  the  king  and  his  captains ;  but  should 
they  determine  to  persevere,  she  pledged  herself,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  to  forward  them  men,  money,  provisions,  and  all  other  sup- 
plies, until  the  city  should  be  takop. 

The  reply  of  the  queen  determined  Ferdinand  to  persevere  • 
and  when  his  determination  was  made  known  to  the  army,  it  was 
hailed  with  as  much  joy  a&  if  it  Ivd  \ieon  i'dinf^  of  a  viotoi'v. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

Sioge  of  Baza  continued. — How  King  Ferdinand  oompletoly  invested 
the  city. 

T[iE  Moorish  prince  Cidi  Hiaya  had  received  tidings  of  the 
doubts  and  discussions  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  flattered  him- 
self with  hopes  that  the  besieging  army  would  soon  retire  in  de- 
spair, though  the  veteran  Mohammed  shook  his  head  with  incre- 
dulity. A  sudden  movement  one  morning  in  the  Christian  camp, 
seemed  to  confirm  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  prince.  The  tents 
were  struck,  the  artillery  and  baggage  were  conveyed  away,  and 
bodies  of  soldiers  began  to  march  along  the  valley.  The  momen- 
tary gleam  of  triumph  was  soon  dispelled.  The  Catholic  king 
had  merely  divided  his  host  into  two  camps,  the  more  effectually 
to  distress  the  city.  One,  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and 
eight  thousand  foot,  with  all  the  artillery  and  battering  engines, 
took  post  on  the  side  of  the  city  towards  the  mountain.  This 
«ras  commanded  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  whom  were  Don 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  Luis  Fernapdez  Puerto  Carrero,  and  many 
other  distinguished  cavaliers. 

The  other  camp  was  commanded  by  the  king,  having  six  thou- 
sand horse  and  a  great  host  of  foot-soldiers,  the  hardy  mountain- 
3ors  of  hiscay,  Guipuscoa,  Galicia,  and  the  Asturias.  Among 
the  cavaliers  who  wero  with  the  king  were  the  brave  count  de 
Tcndilla  Dm  IJodrigo  dc  Mcndtza.  and  Don  Alonzo  de  ('arde- 
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tias,  master  of  Santiago.  The  two  camps  were  wide  asunder,  on 
opposite  .sides  of  the  city,  and  between  them  lay  the  thick  wilder- 
ness of  orchards.  Both  camps  were  therefore  fortified  by  great 
trenches,  breastworks,  and  palisadoes.  The  veteran  Mohammed, 
as  he  saw  these  two  formidable  camps  glittering  on  each  side  of  the 
city,  and  noted  the  well-known  pennons  of  renowned  commanders 
fluttering  above  them,  still  comforted  his  companions :  "  These 
eamps,"  said  he,  "  are  too  far  removed  from  each  other,  for  mu- 
tual succor  and  co-operation  ;  and  the  forest  of  orchards  is  as  a 
gulf  between  them."  This  consolation  was  but  of  short  continu- 
ance. Scarcely  were  the  Christian  camps  fortified,  when  the  ears 
of  the  Moorish  garrison  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  innumerar 
ble  axes,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  They  looked  with  anxiety 
from  their  highest  towers,  and  beheld  their  favorite  groves  sinking 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  Christian  pioneers.  The  Moors  sallied 
forth  with  fiery  zeal  to  protect  their  beloved  gardens,  and  the  or- 
chards in  which  they  so  much  delighted.  The  Christians,  how- 
over,  were  too  well  supported  to  be  driven  from  their  work.  Day 
after  day,  the  gardens  became  the  scene  of  incessant  and  bloody 
skirmishings ;  yet  still  the  devastation  of  the  groves  went  on,  for 
king  Ferdinand  was  too  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  clearing 
away  this  screen  of  woods,  not  to  bend  all  his  forces.^to  the  under- 
taking. It  was  a  work,  however,  of  gigantic  toil  and  patience. 
The  trees  were  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  closely  set  together, 
and  spread  over  so  wide  an  extent,  that  notwithstanding  four 
thousand  men  were  employed,  they  could  scarcely  clear  a  strip  of 
land  ten  paces  broad  within  a  day  ;  and  such  were  the  interrup- 
tions from  the  incessant  assaults  of  the  Moors,  that  it  was  ful] 
forty  days  before  the  orchards  were  completely  levelled. 

The  devoted  city  of  Baza  now  lay  stripped  of  its  bcautifui 
covering  of  groves  and  gardens,  at  once  its  ornament,  its  delight, 
&pd  its  protection.     The  besiegers  went  on   slowly  and  surely, 
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with  almost  incredible  labors,  to  invest  and  isolate  the  city, 
They  connected  their  camps  by  a  deep  troneh  across  the  plain,  a 
league  in  length,  into  which  they  diverted  the  waters  of  the 
mountain  streams.  They  protected  this  trench  by  palisadoes, 
fortified  by  fifteen  castles,  at  regular  distances.  They  dug  a 
deep  trench,  also,  two  leagues  in  length,  across  the  mountain  in 
the  rear  of  the  city,  reaching  from  camp  to  camp,  and  fortified  it 
on  each  side  with  walls  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  wood.  Thus  the 
Moors  were  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  trenches,  palisadoes,  walls, 
and  castles ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sally  beyond 
this  great  line  of  circumvallation — nor  could  any  force  enter  to 
their  succor.  Ferdinand  made  an  attempt  likewise,  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  city  ;  "  for  water,"  observes  the  worthy 
Agapida,  "  is  more  necessary  to  these  infidels  than  bread,  making 
use  of  it  in  repeated  daily  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  damnable 
religion,  and  employing  it  in  baths  and  in  a  thousand  other  idle 
and  extravagant  modes,  of  which  we  Spaniards  and  Christians 
make  but  little  account." 

There  was  a  noble  fountain  of  pure  water,  which  gushed  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Albohacen,  just  behind  the  city.  The 
Moors  had  almost  a  superstitious  fondness  for  this  fountain, 
and  chiefly  depended  upon  it  for  their  supplies.  Receiving  inti- 
mation from  some  deserters,  of  the  plan?  of  king  Ferdinand  to 
get  possession  of  this  precious  fountain,  they  sallied  forth  at 
night,  and  threw  up  such  powerful  works  upon  the  impending 
hill,  as  to  S6t  all  attempts  of  the  Christian  assailants  at  defiaaoe. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

exploit  of  Hernando  Perez  del  Pulgar  and  other  Cafahers. 

The  suge  of  Baza,  while  it  displayed  the  skill  and  science  d 
tlie  Christian  commanders,  gave  but  little  scope  for  the  adven- 
turous spirit  and  fiery  valor  of  the  young  Spanish  cavaliers. 
They  repined  at  the  tedious  monotony  and  dull  security  of  their 
fortified  camp,  and  longed  for  some  soul-stirring  exploit  of  diflS- 
culty  and  danger.  Two  of  the  most  spirited  of  these  youthful 
cavaliers  were  Francisco  de  Bazan  and  Antonio  de  Cueva,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  son  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque.  As  then 
were  one  day  seated  on  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  and  venting 
their  impatience  at  ^is  life  of  inaction,  they  were  overheard  by 
a  veteran  adalid,  one  of  those  scouts  or  guides  who  are  acquainted 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Sefiors,"  said  he,  "  if  you  wish 
for  a  service  of  peril  and  profit,  if  you  are  willing  to  pluck  the 
fiery  old  Moor  by  the  beard,  I  can  lead  you  to  where  you  may 
put  your  mettle  to  the  proof  Hard  by  the  city  of  Guadix,  arc 
certain  hamlets  rich  in  booty.  I  can  conduct  you  by  a  way  in 
which  you  may  come  upon  them  by  surprise ;  and  if  you  are  as 
cool  in  the  head,  as  you  are  hot  in  the  spur,  you  may  bear  oft 
your  spoils  from  under  the  very  eyes  of  old  El  Zagal." 

The  idea  of  thus  making  booty  at  the  very  gates  of  Guadix, 
pleased  the  hot-spirited  youths.  These  predatory  excursions 
were  frequent  about  this  time ;  and  the  Moors  of  Padul,  Alhen 
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den,  and  other  towns  of  the  Alpuxarras,  had  recently  harassed  thi 
Christian  territories  by  expeditions  of  the  kind.  l<'rancisco  de 
Bazan  and  Antonio  de  Cucva  soon  found  other  young  cavaliers 
of  their  age,  eager  to  join  in  the  adventure  ;  and  in  a  little  while, 
they  had  nearly  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  ready 
oijuipped  and  eager  for  the  foray. 

Keeping  their  destination  secret,  they  sallied  out  of  the  camp 
on  the  edge  of  an  evening,  and,  guided  by  the  adalid,  made  tlieir 
way  by  starlight  through  the  most  secret  roads  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  this  way  they  pressed  on  rapidly  day  and  night,  until 
early  one  morning,  before  cock-crowing  they  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  hamlets,  made  prisoners  of  the  inhabitants,  sacked  the  houses, 
ravaged  the  fields,  and  sweeping  through  the  meadows,^ather3d 
together  all  the  flocks  and  herds.  Without  giving  themselves 
time  to  rest,  they  set  out  upon  their  return,  making  with  all  speed 
for  the  mountaihs,  before  the  alarm  should  be  given  and  the 
country  roused. 

Several  of  the  herdsmen,  however,  had  fled  to  Guadix,  and 
carried  tidings  of  the  ravage  to  El  Zagal.  The  beard  of  old 
Muley  trembled  with  rage ;  he  immediately  sent  out  six  hundred 
of  his  choicest  horse  and  foot,  with  order  to  recover  the  booty 
and  to  bring  those  insolent  marauders  captive  to  Guadix. 

The  Christian  cavaliers  were  urging  their  cavalgada  of  cattle 
and  sheep  up  a  mountain,  as  fast  as  their  own  weariness  would 
permit,  when,  looking  back,  they  beheld  a  great  cloud  of  dust, 
and  presently  descried  the  turbaned  host  hot  upon  their  traces. 

They  saw  that  the  Moors  were  superior  in  num()er ;  they 
were  fresh  also,  both  man  and  steed,  whereas  both  they  and  their 
horses  were  fatigued  by  two  days  and  two  nights  of  hard  march- 
ing. Several  of  the  norsemen  therefore  gathered  round  the  com- 
manders,  and  proposed  that  they  should  relinquish  theii  spoil, 
iDd  save  themselves  by  flight.     The  captains,  Francisco  de  Basai 
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and  Antonio  de  Cueva,  spurned  at  such  craven  counsel.  "•  What !" 
cried  tLey,  "  abandon  our  prey  without  striking  a  blow  ?  '  Leave 
our  foot-scldiers  too  in  the  lurch,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
enemy  'i  If  any  one  gives  such  counsel  through  fear,  he  mistakes 
the  course  of  safety ;  for  there  is  less  danger  in  presenting  a  bold 
front  to  the  foe,  than  in  turning  a  dastard  back ;  and  fewer  men 
aie  killed  in  a  brave  advance,  than  in  a  cowardly  retreat, 

Some  of  the  cavaliers  were  touched  by  these  words,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  stand  by  the  foot-soldiers  like  true  com- 
panions in  arms:  the  great  mass  of  the  party,  however,  were 
volunteers,  brought  together  by  chance,  who  received  no  pay,  nor 
had  any  common  tie  to  keep  them  together  in  time  of  danger. 
The  pleasure  of  the  expedition  being  over,  each  thought  but  o/ 
his  own  safety,  regardless  of  his  companions.  As  the  enemy 
approached,  the  tumult  of  opinions  increased,  and  every  thing 
was  in  confusion.  The  captains,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
ordered  the  standard-bearer  to  advance  against  the  Moors,  well 
knowing  that  no  true  cavalier  would  hesitate  to  follow  and  defend 
his  banner.  The  standard-bearer  hesitated — the  troops  were  on 
the  point  of  taking  to  flight. 

Upon  this  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guards  rode  to  the  front. 
It  was  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of 
Salar :  the  same  dauntless  ambassador  who  once  bore  to  the 
turbulent  people  of  Malaga  the  king's  summons  to  surrender. 
Taking  off  a  handkerchief  which  he  wore  round  his  head,  after 
the  Andalusian  fashion,  he  tied  it  to  the  end  of  a  lance  and  ele- 
vated it  in  the  air.  "  Cavaliers,"  cried  he,  "  why  do  ye  take 
weapons  in  your  hands,  if  you  depend  upon  your  feet  for  safety  ? 
This  day  will  determine  who  is  the  brave  man,  and  who  the  coward 
He  who  is  disposed  to  fight,  shall  not  want  a  standard :  let  him 
follow  this  handkerchief"  So  saying,  he  waved  his  banner,  and 
spurred  bravely  against  the  Moors.     His  example  shamed  some, 
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and  filled  others  with  generous  emulation  :  all  turned  with  one 

accord,  and,  following  Pulgar,  rushed  with  shouts  upon  the  enemv, 
The  Moors  scarcely  waited  to  receive  the  shock  of  their  en- 
counter. Seized  with  a  panic,  they  took  to  flight,  and  were  pur- 
sued for  a  considerable  distance,  with  great  slaughter.  Three 
hundred  of  their  dead  strewed  the  road,  and  were  stripped  and 
despoiled  by  the  conquerors ;  many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
Christian  cavaliers  returicdd  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  with  a  long 
cavalgada  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  mules  laden  with  bcioty,  and 
bearing  before  them  the  singular  standard  which  had  conducted 
them  to  victory. 

King  Ferdinand  was  so  pleased  with  the  gallant  action  of 
Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar  that  he  immediately  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood ;  using  in  the  ceremony  the  sword  of 
Diego  de  Aguero,  the  captain  of  the  royal  guards ;  the  duke  of 
Esculona  girded  one  of  his  own  gilt  spurs  upon  his  heel,  and  the 
grand  master  of  Santiago,  the  count  de  Cabra,  and  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova  officiated  as  witnesses.  Furthermore,  to  perpetuate 
in  nis  family  the  memory  of  his  achievement,  the  sovereigns  au- 
thorized him  to  emblazon  on  his  escutcheon  a  golden  lion  in  an 
azure  field,  bearing  a  lance  with  a  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  it. 
Round  the  border  of  the  escutcheon  were  depicted  the  eleven 
alcaydes  vanquished  in  the  battle.*  The  foregoing  is  but  one  of 
many  hardy  and  heroic  deeds  done  by  this  brave  cavalier,  in  the 
wars  against  the  Moors  ;  by  which  he  gained  great  renown,  and 
the  distinguished  appellation  of  "  El  ie  las  hazanas,"  or  "  He  of 
the  exploits."! 

*  Alcantara,  Hist  de  Granada,  tomo  iv..  cap.  18.    Pulgar,  Cron.,  part  ill 
t  Heman  or  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  the  historian,  secretary  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella, is  confounded  with  this  cavalier,  hy  some  wi-iters.    He  was  also  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Baza,  and  has  recounted  this  transaction  in  his  chrou- 
iclo  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  Ferdinand  and  Isaliella. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Continuation  of  the  Siege  of  Baza. 

Tills  Moorish  king  El  Zagal  mounted  a  tower,  an i  looked  out 
eagerly  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Christian  marauders  brought 
captive  in  to  the  gates  of  Guadix ;  but  his  spirits  fell,  when  he  be- 
held his  own  troops  stealing  back  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in 
broken  and  dejected  parties. 

The  fortune  of  war  bore  hard  against  the  old  monarch ;  hia 
mind  was  harassed  by  disastrous  tidings  brought  each  day  from 
Baza,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  garrison  slain  in  the  frequent  skirmishes.  He  dared  not  go 
in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  for  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary in  Guadix,  to  keep  a  check  upon  his  nephew  in  Granada. 
Ho  sent  reinforcements  and  supplies  ;  but  they  were  intercepted, 
and  either  captured  or  driven  back.  Still  his  situation  was  in 
some  respects  preferable  to  that  of  his  nephew  Boabdil.  He  was 
battling  like  a  warrior,  on  the  last  step  of  his  throne ;  El  Chico 
remained  a  kind  of  pensioned  vassal,  in  the  luxurious  abode  of 
the  Alhambra.  The  chivalrous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gra- 
nada could  not  but  compare  the  generous  stand  made  by  the  war- 
riors of  Baza  for  their  countrj-  and  their  faith,  with  tlieir  own 
time-serving  submission  to  the  yoke  of  an  unbeliever.  Every 
account  they  received  of  the  woes  of  Baza,  wrung  their  hearts 
with    agony ;    every   account    of   the    exploits    of    its    deyotod 
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defenders,  brought  blushes  to  their  cheeks.  Many  stole  fortli 
secretly  with  their  weapons,  and  hastened  to  join  the  besieged . 
and  the  partisans  of  El  Zagal  wrought  upon  the  patriotism  and 
passions  of  the  remainder,  until  another  of  those  conspiracies 
was  formed,  that  were  continually  menacing  the  unsteady  throne 
of  Granada.  It  was  concerted  by  the  conspirators  to  assail  tho 
Alhambra  on  a  sudden,  slay  Boabdil,  assemble  the  troops,  and 
march  to  Guadix ;  where,  being  reinforced  by  the  garrison  of 
that  place,  and  led  on  by  the  old  warrior  monarc! ,  they  might 
fall  with  overwhelming  power  upon  the  Christian  army  before 


Fortunately  for  Boabdil,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  in  time 
and  the  heads  of  the  leaders  were  struck  oflF,  and  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra, — an  act  of  severity  unusual  with  this 
mild  and  wavering  monarch,  which  struck  terror  into  the  dis- 
affected, and  produced  a  kind  of  mute  tranquillity  throughout 
the  city. 

Ferdinand  had  full  information  of  all  the  movements  and 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Baza,  and  took  precautions  to  prevent 
them.  Bodies  of  horsemen  held  watch  in  the  mountain  passes, 
to  prevent  supplies,  and  intercept  any  generous  volunteers  from 
Granada ;  and  watchtowers  were  erected,  or  scouts  placed  on 
every  commanding  height,  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  least  sign  of 
a  hostile  turban. 

The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms, 
■were  thus  gradually  walled  up,  as  it  were,'from  the  rest  of  ths 
world.  A  line  of  towers,  the  battlements  of  which  bristled  with 
troops,  girded  their  city ;  and  behind  the  intervening  bulwarks 
and  palisadoes,  passed  and  repassed  continual  squadrons  of 
troops.  Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  passed  away, 
but  Ferdinand  waited  in  vain  for  the  garrison  lo  be  either  terri 
fied  or  starved  into  surrender.      Every  day  they  sallied  forth 
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with  the  spirit  and  alacrity  of  troops  high  fed,  and  flushed  with 
confidence.  "  The  Christian  monarch,"  said  the  veteran  Mo- 
hammed Ibn  Hassan,  "  builds  his  hopes  upon  our  growing  faint 
and  desponding — we  must  manifest  unusual  cheerfulness  and 
v^igor.  What  would  be  rashness  in  other  service,  becomes  pru- 
d<.nce  with  us."  The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion,  and  sallied  forth  with  his  troops  upon  all  kinds  of  hare- 
brained exploits.  They  laid  ambushes,  concerted  surprises,  and 
made  the  most  desperate  assaults.  The  great  extent  of  the 
Christian  works  rendered  them  weak  in  many  parts :  against 
these  the  Moors  directed  their  attacks,  suddenly  breaking  into 
tb^im,  making  a  hasty  ravage,  and  bearing  off  their  booty  in  tri- 
umph to  the  city.  Sometimes  they  would  sally  forth  by  passes 
and  clefts  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  which  it  waa 
difficult  to  guard,  and,  hurrying  down  into  the  plain,  sweep  ofl 
all  cattle  and  sheep  that  were  grazing  near  the  suburbs,  and  all 
stragglers  from  the  camp. 

These  partisan  sallies  brought  on  many  sharp  and  bloody 
encounters,  in  some  of  which  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and 
the  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles  distinguished  themselves  greatly. 
During  one  of  these  hot  skirmishes,  which  happened  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  about  twilight,  a  cavalier,  named  Martin  Galin- 
do,  beheld  a  powerful  Moor  dealing  deadly  blows  about  him, 
and  making  great  havoc  among  the  Christians.  Galindo  pressed 
I'orward  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat.  The  Moor  was 
uot  slow  in  answering  the  call.  Couching  their  lances,  they 
rushed  furiously  upon  each  other.  At  the  first  shock  the  Mcor 
was  wounded  in  the  face,  and  borne  out  of  his  saddle.  Before 
Galindo  could  check  his  steed,  and  turn  from  his  career,  the 
Moor  sprang  upon  his  ifeet,  recovered  his  lance,  and,  rushing  up- 
on him,  wounded  him  in  the  head  and  the  arm.  Though  Galindo 
was  on  horseback  and  the  Moor  on  foot,  yet  such  was  the  prow- 
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ess  and  address  of  the  latter,  that  the  Christian  knight  Ixcing 
disabled  in  the  arm,  was  in  the  utmost  peril,  when  his  comrades 
hastened  to  his  assistance.  At  their  approach,  the  valiant  pagan 
recreated  slowly  up  the  rocks,  keeping  them  at  bay,  until  he 
Ibund  himself  among  his  companions. 

Several  of  the  young  Spanish  cavaliers,  stung  by  the  triumph 
of  this  Moslem  knight,  would  have  challenged  others  of  the 
Bloors  to  single  combat ;  but  king  Ferdinand  prohibited  all 
vaunting  encounters  of  the  kind.  He  forbade  his  troops,  also,  tc 
provoke  skirmishes,  well  knowing  that  the  Moors  were  more  dex 
terous  than  most  people  in  ,this  irregular  modo  of  fighting,  and 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

How  two  Friars  from  the  Holy  Land  arrived  at  the  camp. 

While  the  huly  Christian  army  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida] 
was  thus  beleaguering  this  infidel  city  of  Baza,  there  rode  into  the 
oamp,  one  day,  two  reverend  friars  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis. 
One  was  of  portly  person  and  authoritative  air :  he  bestrode  a 
goodly  steed,  well  conditioned  and  well  caparisoned ;  while  his 
companion  rode  beside  him,  upon  a  humble  hack,  poorly  accoutred, 
and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  but 
maintained  a  meek  and  lowly  air. 

The  arrival  of  two  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  note,  for  in  these  holy  wars  the  church  militant  continually 
mingled  in  the  afi'ray,  and  helmet  and  cowl  were  always  seen  to- 
gether;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  worthy  saints- 
errant  were  from  a  far  country,  and  on  a  mission  of  great  import. 

They  were,  in  truth,  just  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  being 
two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept  vigil  over  the  sepulchre  of  our 
blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  He  of  the  tall  and  portly  form  and 
commanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan,  prior  of  the 
Kranciscan  convent  in  the  holy  city.  He  had  a  full  and  florid 
countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swelling,  and 
copious  in  his  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  harangue,  and  to 
be  listened  to  with  deference.  His  oompanicD  was  small  and 
IS 
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spare  lu  form  pale  of  visage,  and  soft  and  silken  and  almost 
whispering  in  &peech.  "  He  had  a  humble  and  lowly  way,"  saya 
Agapida,  "  evermore  bowing  the  head,  as  became  one  of  his  call- 
ing." Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  effective 
brothers  of  the  convent ;  and  when  he  raised  his  small  black  eye 
from  the  earth,  there  was  a  keen  glance  out  of  the  corner,  which 
showed,  that  though  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  was  nevertheless  as 
wise  as  a  serpent. 

These  holy  men  had  come  on  a  momentous  embassy  from  the 
grand  soldan  of  Egypt ;  or,  as  Agapida  terms  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  the  soldan  of  Babylon.  The  league  which  had 
been  made  between  that  potentate  and  his  arch-foe  the  Grand 
Turk  Bajazet  II.,  to  unite  in  arms  for  the  salvation  of  Grranada, 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  chronicle,  had 
come  to  nought.  The  infidel  princes  had  again  taken  up  arms 
against  each  other,  and  had  relapsed  into  their  ancient  hostility. 
Still  the  grand  soldan,  as  head  of  the  whole  Moslem  religion, 
considered  himself  bound  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  the  grasp  of  unbelievers.  He  dispatched,  therefore,  these 
two  holy  friars  with  letters  to  the  CastiLan  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
to  the  pope  and  to  the  king  of  Naples,  remonstrating  against  the 
evils  done  to  the  Moors  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  who  were  of 
his  faith  and  kindred;  whereas  it  was  well  known  that  great 
numbers  of  Christians  were  indulged  and  protected  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  faith,  in  his 
dominions.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  this  war  should  cease ; 
that  the  Moors  of  Granada  should  be  reinstated  in  the  territory 
of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed ;  otherwise  he  .threatened  to 
put  to  death  all  the  Christians  beneath  his  sway,  to  demolish 
their  cotvents  and  temples,  and  to  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre. 

This  fearful  menace  had  spread  consternation  among  the 
Ohristiaus  of  Palestine ;  and  when  the  intre^iid  Fray  Antonio 
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Miliau  and  his  lowly  companion  departed  on  their  mission,  thej 
were  accompanied  far  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  by  an  anxious 
throng  of  brethren  and  disciples,  who  remained  watching  them 
with  tearful  eyes,  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight. 

These  holy  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  distinction 
by  Ising  Ferdinand  ;  for  men  of  their  cloth  had  ever  high  honor 
and  consideration  in  his  court.  He  had  long  and  frequent  con- 
versations with  them,  about  the  Holy  Land ;  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand  soldan,  and  oi 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  that  arch-infidel  towards  it.  The 
portly  prior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  was  full,  and  round,  and 
oratorical,  in  his  replies ;  and  the  king  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  with  the  eloquence  of  his  periods ;  but  the  politic  mon- 
arch was  observed  to  lend  a  close  and  attentive  ear  to  the  whis- 
pering voice  of  the  lowly  companion,  "  whose  discourse,"  adds 
Agapida,  "  though  modest  and  low,  was  clear  and  fluent,  and  full 
of  subtle  wisdom."  These  holy  friars  had  visited  Rome  in  their 
iourneying,  where  they  had  delivered  the  letter  of  the  soldan  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  His  holiness  had  written  by  them  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  requesting  to  know  what  reply  they  had  to 
offer  to  this  demand  of  the  oriental  potentate. 

The  king  of  Naples  also  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject,  but  in 
wary  terms.  He  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  war  with  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  and  expressed  great  marvel  at  its  events,  as  ii 
(says  Agapida)  both  were  not  notorious  throughout  all  the  Ghiis 
tian  world;  "  Nay,"  adds  the  worthy  friar  with  becoming  indig- 
nation, ■  be  uttered  opinions  savoring  of  little  better  than  damna 
ble  heresy  ;— for  he  observed,  that  although  the  Moors  were  of  a 
different  sect,  they  ought  not  to  be  maltreated  without  just  cause  ; 
and  hinted  that  if  the  Castilian  sovereigns  did  not  suffer  any  cry- 
ing injury  from  .the  Moors,  it  would  be  improper  to  do  any  thing 
which  might  draw  great  .laiuairt  upon  the  Christians  :  as  if,  when 
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:;nce  the  sword  of  the  faith  was  drawn,  it  ought  ever  to  be  sbaatb 
ed  until  this  scum  of  heathendom  were  utterly  destroyed  oi 
driven  from  the  land.  But  this  monarch,''  he  continues,  "  was 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  infidels  than  was  honest  and 
lawful  in  a  Christian  prince,  and  was  at  that  very  time  in  league 
ftith  the  soldan  against  their  common  enemy  the  Grand-Turk." 

These  pious  sentiments  of  the  truly  Catholic  Agapida  are 
echoed  by  Padre  Mariana,  in  his  history  ;*  but  the  worthy  chro- 
nicler Pedro  Abaroa  attributes  the  interference  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  not  to  lack  of  orthodoxy  in  religion,  but  to  an  excess  of 
worldly  policy ;  he  being  apprehensive  that,  should  Ferdinand 
conquer  the  Moors  of  Granada,  he  might  have  time  and  means  to 
assert  a  claim  of  the  house  of  Aragon  to  the  crown  of  Naples.'' 

"  King  Ferdinand,"  continues  the  worthy  father  Pedro 
Abarca,  "  was  no  less  master  of  dissimulation  than  his  cousin  of 
Naples ;  so  he  replied  to  him  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  manner, 
going  into  a  minute  and  patient  vindication  of  the  war,  and 
taking  great  apparent  pains  to  inform  him  of  those  things  which 
all  the  world  knew,  but  of  which  the  other  pretended  to  be  igno- 
rant."t  At  the  same  time  he  soothed  his  solicitude  about  the 
fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  empire  of  the  grand  soldan,  assuring 
him  that  the  great  revenue  extorted  from  them  in  rents  and  tri- 
butes, would  be  a  certain  protection  against  the  threatened  vio> 
lence. 

To  the  pope  he  made  the  usual  vindication  of  the  war ;  that 
it  was  for  the  recovery  of  ancient  territory,  usurped  by  the 
Moors  ,  for  the  punishmeni  of  wars  and  violences  inflicted  upon 
the  Christians ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  a  holy  crusade  for  the 
glory  and  advancement  of  the  church. 

"  Mariana,  lib.  25,  cap.  16. 

t  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Key  xxi.  cap.  S 
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■'  II  was  a  truly  edifying  sight,"  says  Agapida,  "  to  behold 
these  friars,  after  they  had  had  their  audience  of  the  king,  mov- 
ing about  the  camp  always  surrounded  by  nobles  and  cavaliers  of 
high  and  martial  renown.  These  were  insatiable  in  their  ques- 
tions about  the  Holy  Land,  the  state  of  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  devoted  brethren  who  guarded  it, 
and  the  pious  pilgrims  who  resorted  there  to  pay  their  vows. 
The  portly  prior  of  the  convent  would  stand  with  lofty  and 
shining  countenance  in  the  midst  of  these  iron  warriors,  and  de- 
claim with  resounding  eloquence  on  the  history  of  the  sepulchre , 
but  the  humbler  brother  would  ever  and  anon  sigh  deeply,  and  in 
low  tones  utter  some  tale  of  suffering  and  outrage,  at  which  his 
steel-clad  hearers  would  grasp  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  mut- 
ter between  their  clenched  teeth  prayers  for  another  crusade." 

The  pious  friars  having  finished  their  mission  to  the  king, 
and  been  treated  with  all  due  distinction,  took  their  leave,  and 
wended  their  way  to  Jaea,  to  visit  the  most  Catholic  of  queens. 
Isabella,  whose  heart  was  the  seat  of  piety,  received  them  as  sa- 
cred men,  invested  with  more  than  human  dignity.  During  their 
residence  at  Jaen,  they  were  continually  in  the  royal  presence ; 
the  respectable  prior  of  the  convent  moved  and  melted  the  ladies 
of  the  court  by  his  florid  rhetoric,  but  his  lowly  companion  was 
observed  to  have  continual  access  to  the  royal  ear.  That  saintly 
and  soft-spoken  messenger  (says  Agapida)  received  the  reward  of 
his  humility ;  for  the  queen,  moved  by  his  frequent  representa- 
tions, made  in  all  modesty  and  lowliness  of  spirit,  granted  a 
yearly  sum  in  perpetuity,  of  one  thousand  ducats  in  gold,  for  tho 
support  of  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  the  holy  sepulchre." 


*  "  La  Reyna  clio  a  los  Frayles  mil  ducados  de  renta  cado  ano  para  el 
srasteuto  de  los  roligioaos  del  santo  sepulcro,  que  es  la  mejor  limosna  y  sus- 
tBnto  quu  liasta  nuestros  dias  ha  quedado  a  estos  religlosos  de  Genisalem  : 
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Moreover,  on  the  departure  of  these  holy  ambassadors,  the 
Bxcellent  and  most  Catholic  queeu  delivered  to  them  a  veil  de- 
voutly embroidered  with  her  own  royal  hands,  to  be  placed  over 
the  holy  sepulchre  ; — a  precious  and  inestimable  present,  which 
called  forth  a  most  eloquent  tribute  of  thanks  from  the  portly 
prior,  but  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  lowly  com- 
panion.* 

para  donde  les  die  la  Reyna  un  velo  labrado  per  sus  manos,  para  j  oner  en- 
cima  de  la  santa  sepultura  del  Senor." — Garibay,  Compend.  Hist.  lib.  18 
cap.  36. 

*  "  It  is  proper  to  mention  the  result  of  this  mission  of  the  two  friars,  and 
which  the  worthy  Agapida  has  neglected  to  record.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, the  Catholic  sovereigns  sent  the  distinguished  historian,  Pietro.Mar- 
tjT,  of  Angleria,  as  ambassador  to  the  grand  soldfn.  That  able  man  made 
such  representations  as  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  oriental  potentate. 
He  also  obtained  from  him  the  remission  of  many  exactions  and  extortions 
hen itofore  practised  upon  Christian  pilgrims  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre; 
which,  it  is  presumed,  had  been  gently  but  cogently  detailed  to  the  mon- 
arch by  the  lowly  friar.  Pietro  Martyr  wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  the  grand  soldan — a  work  greatly  esteemed  by  the  learned,  and  contain- 
ing macb  cnrioua  information.    It  is  entitled,  !ie  Legatione  BabyUmca. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

How  Queen  Isabella  devised  means  to  supply  the  army  with  provislonii. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  laud  the  conduct  and  address  of  king 
Ferdinand,  in  this  most  arduous  and  protracted  war ;  but  the 
sage  Agapida  is  more  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  counsels  and 
measures  of  the  queen,  who,  he  observes,  though  less  ostensible  in 
action,  was  in  truth  the  very  soul,  the  vital  principle,  of  this  great 
enterprise.  While  king  Ferdinand  was  bustling  in  his  camp  and 
making  a  glittering  display  with  his  gallant  chivalry,  she,  sur- 
rounded by  her  saintly  counsellors,  in  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Jaen,  was  devising  ways  and  means  to  keep  the  king  and  his 
army  in  existence.  She  had  pledged  herself  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  men,  and  money,  and  provisions,  until  the  city  should  be  taken 
The  hardships  of  the  siege  caused  a  fearful  waste  of  life,  but  the 
supply  of  men  was  the  least  difficult  part  of  her  undertaking. 
Sq  beloved  was  the  queen  by  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  that  on  her 
calling  on  them  for  assistance,  not  a  grandee  or  cavalier  that  yet 
lingered  at  home,  but  either  repaired  in  person  or  sent  forces  to 
the  camp  ;  the  ancient  and  warlike  families  vied  with  each  other 
in  marshalling  forth  their  vassals,  and  thus  the  besieged  Moors 
beheld  each  day  fresh  troops  arriving  before  their  city,  and  new 
ensigns  and  pennons  displayed,  emblazoned  with  arms  well-known 
to  the  veteran  warriors. 
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iJut  the  most  arduous  task  was  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of 
provisions.  It  was  not  the  army  alone  that  nad  to  be  supported, 
but  also  the  captured  towns  and  their  garrisons ;  for  the  whole 
country  around  them  had  been  ravaged,  and  the  conquerors  were 
in  danger  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  the  land  thoy  had  desolated. 
To  transport  the  daily  supplies  for  such  immense  numbers,  was  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  in  a  country  where  there  was  neither  water 
conveyance  nor  roads  for  carriages.  Every  thing  had  to  be  borne 
by  beasts  of  burden  over  rugged  and  broken  paths  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  through  dangerous  defiles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  and 
plunderings  of  the  Moors. 

The  wary  and  calculating  merchants,  accustomed  to  supply 
the  army,  shrank  from  engaging,  at  their  own  risk,  in  so  hazard- 
ous an  undertaking.  The  queen,  therefore,  hired  fourteen  thou- 
sand beasts  of  burden,  and  ordered  all  the  wheat  and  barley  to 
be  bought  up  in  Andalusia,  and  in  the  domains  of  the  knights  of 
Santiago  and  Calatrava.  She  intrusted  the  administration  of 
these  supplies  to  able  and  confidential  persons.  Some  were  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  grain  ;  others,  to  take  it  to  the  mills ; 
others,  to  superintend  the  grinding  and  delivery;  and  others, 
to  convey  it  to  the  camp.  To  every  two  hundred  animals  a 
muleteer  was  allotted,  to  take  charge  of  them  on  tKe  route. 
Thus,  great  lines  of  convoys  were  in  constant  movement,  tra- 
versing to  and  fro,  guarded  by  large  bodies  of  troops,  to  defend 
them  from  hovering  parties  of  the  Moors.  Not  a  single  day's  in- 
termission was  allowed,  for  the  army  depended  upon  the  constant 
arrival  of  these  supplies  for  daily  food.  The  grain,  when  brought 
into  the  camp,  was  deposited  in  an  immense  granary,  and  sold  to 
the  army  at  a  fixed  price,  which  was  never  either  raised  or 
lowered. 

Incredible  were  the  expenses  incurred  in  these  supplies  ;  but 
the  queen  had  ghostly  advisers,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  of 
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getting  at  the  resources  of  the  country.  Many  worthy  prehvtea 
opened  the  deep  purses  of  the  church,  and  furnished  loans  from 
the  revenues  of  their  dioceses  and  convents ;  and  their  pious  con- 
tributions were  eventually  rewarded  by  Providence,  a  IiundreJ 
fold.  Merchants  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  confident  of  the 
punctual  faith  of  the  queen,  advanced  large  sums  on  the  security 
of  her  word ;  many  noble  families  lent  their  plate,  without 
waiting  to  be  asked.  The  queen  also,  sold  certain  annual  rents 
in  inheritance  at  great  sacrifices,  assigning  the  revenues  of 
towns  and  cities  for  the  payment.  Finding  all  this  insufiicient 
to  satisfy  the  enormous  expenditure,  she  sent  her  gold  and 
plate  and  all  her  jewels  to  the  cities  of  Valentia  and  Barce- 
lona, where  they  were  pledged  for  a  great  amount  of  money, 
which  was  immediately  appropriated  to  keep  up  the  supplies  of 
the  army. 

Thus,  through  the  wonderful  activity,  judgment,  and  enter- 
prise, of  this  heroic  and  magnanimous  woman,  a  great  host,  en 
camped  in  the  heart  of  a  warlike  country,  accessible  only  over 
mountain  roads,  was  maintained  in  continual  abundance.  Nor 
was  it  supplied  merely  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  powerful  escorts  drew  merchants  and  artificers  from  all  parts, 
to  repair,  as  if  in  caravans,  to  this  great  military  market.  In  a 
little  while,  the  camp  abounded  with  tradesmen  and  artists  of  all 
kinds,  to  administer  to  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  the  youthful 
chivalry.  Here  might  be  seen  cunning  artificers  in  steel,  and  ac 
complished  armorers,  achieving  those  rare  and  sumptuous  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  richly  gilt,  inlaid,  and  embossed,  in  which  the 
Spanish  cavaliers  delighted.  Saddlers  and  harness-makers  and 
horse-milliners,  also,  were  there,  whose  tents  glittered  with  gor 
geous  housings  and  caparisons.  The  merchants  spread  forth 
their  sumptuous  .silks,  cloths,  brocades,  fine  linen,  and  tapestry, 
The  tents  of  the  nobility  were  prodigally  decorated  with  all  kinds 
IS* 
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of  the  richest  stufiFs,  and  dazzled  the  eye  with  their  magnificence  : 
nor  could  the  grave  looks  and  grave  speeches  of  king  Ferdinand 
prevent  his  youthful  cavaliers  from  vying  with  each  other  in  the 
.  Bplendor  of  their  dresses  and  caparisons,  on  all  occasions  of  parade 
6nd  oeremony. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Of  the  disasters  which  befell  the  camp. 

Wvii  E  the  Cliristian  camp,  thus  gay  and  gorgeous,  spread  itself 
out  like  a  holyday  pageant  before  the  walls  of  Baza — while  a 
long  line  of  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  provisions  and  luxurios, 
were  seen  descending  the  valley  from  morning  till  night,  and 
pouring  into  the  camp  a  continued  stream  of  abundance, — the 
unfortunate  garrison  found  their  resources  rapidly  wasting  away, 
and  famine  already  began  to  pinch  the  peaceful  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Cid  Hiaya  had  acted  with  great  spirit  and  valor,  as  long  as 
there  was  any  prospect  of  success  ;  but  he  began  to  lose  his  usuai 
fire  and  animation,  and  was  observed  to  pace  the  walls  of  Baz? 
with  a  pensive  air,  casting  many  a  wistful  look  towards  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  and  sinking  into  profound  reveries  and  cogitations. 
The  veteran  alcayde,  Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan,  noticed  these  de- 
sponding moods,  and  endeavored  to  rally  the  spirits  of  the  prince 
"  The  rainy  season  is  at  hand,"  would  he  cry ;  "  the  floods  will 
Boon  pour  down  from  the  mountains;  the  rivers  will  overflow 
their  banks,  and  inundate  the  valleys.  The  Christian  king  al- 
ready begins  to  waver ;  he  dare  not  linger,  and  encounter  such  a 
season,  in  a  plain  cut  up  by  canals  and  rivulets.  A  single  wintry 
atorm  from  our  mountains  would  wash  away  his  canvas  city,  and 
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Hweop  off  those  gay  pavilions  like  wreaths  of  snow  before  the 

blast." 

The  prince  Gid  Hiaya  took  heart  at  these  words,  and  coTintcd 
the  days  as  they  passed  until  the  stormy  season  should  commence 
As  he  watched  the  Christian  camp,  he  beheld  it  one  morning  in 
universal  commotion :  there  was  an  unusual  sound  of  hammers 
in  every  part,  as  if  some  new  engines  of  war  were  constructing. 
At  length,  to  his  astonishment,  the  walls  and  rooft  of  houses  be- 
gan to  appear  ahove  the  bulwarks.  In  a  little  while,  there  were 
above  a  thousand  edifices  of  wood  and  plaster  erected,  covered 
with  tiles  taken  from  the  demolished  towers  of  the  orchards,  and 
bearing  the  pennons  of  various  commanders  and  cavaliers  ;  while 
the  common  soldiery  constructed  huts,  of  clay  and  branches  ai 
trees,  thatched  with  straw.  Thus,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Moors 
within  four  days,  the  light  tents  and  gay  pavilions  which  had 
whitened  their  hills  and  plains,  passed  away  like  summer  clouds ; 
and  the  unsubstantial  camp  assumed  the  solid  appearance  of  a 
city  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares.  In  the  centre  rose  a  large 
edifice,  which  overlooked  the  whole ;  and  the  royal  standard  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  proudly  floating  above  it,  showed  it  to  be  the 
palace  of  the  king.* 

Ferdinand  had  taken  the  sudden  resolution  thus  to  turn  his 
camp  into  a  city,  partly  to  provide  against  the  approaching  sea- 
son, and  partly  to  convince  the  Moors  of  his  fixed  determination 
to  continue  the  siege.  In  their  haste  to  erect  their  dwellings, 
however,  the  Spanish  cavaliers  had  not  properly  considered  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  there 
scarcely  falls  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  thirsty  soil  of  Andalusia. 
The  ramblas,  or  dry  channels  of  the  torrents,  remain  deep  and 
arid  gashes  and  clefts  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  the  peren- 

*  Cnra  de  los  Palacios  Pulgar,  &c. 
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aial  streams  shrink  up  to  mere  threads  of  water,  which,  tinkling 
down  the  bottoms  of  the  deep  barrancas  or  ravines,  scarce  feed 
!>jid  keep  alive  the  rivers  of  the  valleys.  The  rivers,  almost  lost 
in  their  wide  and  naked  beds,  seem  like  thirsty  rills,  winding  in 
serpentine  mazes  through  deserts  of  sand  and  stones ;  and  so 
shallow  and  tranquil  in  their  course,  as  to  be  forded  in  safety  in 
almost  every  part.  One  autumnal  tempest,  however,  changes  tho 
whole  face  of  nature : — the  clouds  break  in  deluges  among  the 
vast  congregation  of  mountains  ;  the  ramblas  are  suddenly  filkd 
with  raging  floods  ;  the  tinkling  rivulets  swell  to  thundering  tor- 
rents, that  come  roaring  down  from  the  mountains,  tumbling 
great  masses  of  rooks  in  their  career.  The  late  meandering  river 
spreads  over  its  once  naked  bed,  lashes  its  surges  against  the 
banks,  and  rushes  like  -a  wide  and  foaming  inundation  through 
the  valley. 

Scarcely  had  the  Christians  finished  their  slightly  built  edi- 
fices, when  an  autumnal  tempest  of  the  kind  came  scouring  from 
the  mountains.  The  camp  was  immediately  overflowed.  Many 
of  the  houses,  undermined  by  the  floods  or  beaten  by  the  rain, 
crumbled  away  and  fell  to  the  earth,  burying  man  and  beast  be- 
neath their  ruins.  Several  valuable  lives  were  lost,  and  great 
numbers  of  horses  and  other  animals  perished.  To  add  to'  the 
distress  and  confusion  of  the  camp,  the  daily  supply  of  provisions 
suddenly  ceased  ;  for  the  rain  had  broken  up  the  roads,  and  ren- 
dered the  rivers  impassable.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  army,  for 
the  cessation  of  a  single  day's  supply  produced  a  scarcity  oi 
bread  and  provender.  Fortunately  the  rain  was  but  transient : 
the  torrents  rushed  by,  and  ceased ;  the  rivers  shrank  back  again 
to  their  narrow  channels,  and  the  convoys  which  had  been  de- 
^ained  upon  their  banks  arrived  safely  in  the  camp. 

No  sooner  did  queen  Isabella  hear  of  this  interruption  of  hei 
Bapplies,  than,  with  her  usual  vigilance  and  activity,  she  provided 
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against  its  recurrence.  Hhe  dispatched  six  thousand  foot-soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  experienced  officers,  to  repair  the  roads, 
and  to  make  causeways  ?nd  bridges,  for  the  distance  of  seven 
Spanish  leagues.  The  troops,  also,  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the  mountains  by  the  king  to  ^uard  the  defiles,-  made  two  paths^ 
one  for  the  convoys  going  to  t^ie  camp,  and  the  other  for  those 
returning,  that  they  might  not  meet  and  impede  each  other. 
The  edifices  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Iste  flooda  were 
rebuilt  in  a  firmer  manner,  and  precautions  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect tho  camp  froin  future  inundationt. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Encoonten  betvreen  the  Christians  and  Mocrs,  before  Baza;  and  the  dev-w 
lion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  defence  of  their  ell/. 

When  king  Ferdinand  beheld  the  ravage  and  confusion  produced 
by  a  single  autumnal  storm,  and  bethought  him  of  all  the  mala- 
dies to  which  a  besieging  camp  ia  exposed  in  inclement  seasons, 
be  began  to  feel  his  compassion  kindling  for  the  suffering  people 
of  Baza,  and  an  inclination  to  grant  them  more  favorable  terms 
He  sent,  therefore,  several  messages  to  the  alcayde  Mohammed 
Ibn  Hassan,  offering  liberty  of  person  and  security  of  property 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  large  rewards  for  himself,  if  he  would 
surrender  the  city. 

The  veteran  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendid  offers  of 
the  monarch  ;  he  had  received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  Christian  camp  by  the  late  storm,  and  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  discontents  of  the  army  in  consequence  of  the  tran- 
sient interruption  of  supplies :  he  considered  the  overtures  of 
Ferdinand  as  proofs  of  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs.  "  A  lit- 
tle more  patience,  a  little  more  patience,"  said  the  shrewd  old 
warrior,  "  and  wo  shall  see  this  cloud  of  Christian  locusts  driven 
away  before  the  winter  storms.  When  they  once  turn  their  backs, 
it  will  be  our  turn  to  strike ;  and,  with  the  help  of  Allah,  the 
blow  shall  be  decisive."  He  sent  a  firm  though  courteous  refusal 
to  the   Castilian  monarch,  and  in  the  mean  time  animated  his 
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companions  to  sally  forth  with  more  spirit  than  erer,  to  attaol 

the  Spanish  outposts  and  those  laboring  in  the  trenches.  The 
consequence  was,  a  daily  occurrence  of  daring  and  bloody  skir- 
mishes!, that  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  bBavest  and  most  ad- 
venturous cavaliers  of  either  army. 

In  one  of  these  sallies,  nearly  three  hundred  horse  and  two 
I  thousand  foot  mounted  the  heights  behind  the  city,  to  capture 
tJie  Christians  who  were  employed  upon  the  works.  They  carao 
hy  surprise  upon  a  body  of  guards,  esquires  of  the  count  de  Ure- 
na,  killed  some,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  down  the 
mountain,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  a  small  force  under  the 
count  de  Tendilla  and  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  The  Moors  came 
rushing  down  with  such  fury,  that  many  of  the  men  of  the  count 
de  Tendilla  took  to  flight.  The  count  braced  his  buckler,  grasped 
Lis  trusty  weapon,  and  stood  his  ground  with  his  accustomed 
prowess.  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  ranged  himself  by  his  side,  and. 
marshalling  the  troops  which  remained  with  them,  they  made  a 
raliant  front  to  the  Moors. 

The  infidels  pressed  them  hard,  and  were  gaining  the  advan- 
tage, when  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  hearing  of  the  danger  of  his  bro- 
ther Gonsalvo,  flew  to  his  assistance,  accompanied  by  the  count  ol 
Urena  and  a  body  of  their  troops.  A  fight  ensued,  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  and  glen  to  glen.  The  Moors  were  fewer  in  number,  but 
excelled  in  the  dexterity  and  lightness  requisite  for  scrambling 
skirmishes.  They  were  at  length  driven  from  their  vantage- 
ground,  and  pursued  by  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  his  brother  Gon- 
salvo to  the  very  suburbs  of  the  city,  leaving  many  of  their  brav- 
est, men  upon  the  field. 

Such  was  one  of  innumerable  rough  encounters  daily  taking 
place,  in  which  many  brave  cavaliers  were  slain,  without  apparent 
benefit  to  either  party.  The  Moors,  notwithstanding  repeated 
defeats  and  losses,  continued  to  sally  forth  daily,  witli  astonishing 
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spirit  and  vigor,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  defence  Reemed  to  in- 
crease with  their  sufiFerings. 

The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  was  ever  foremost  in  these  sallies,  but 
grew  daily  more  despairing  of  success.  All  the  money  in  the 
military  chest  was  expended,  and  there  was  no  longer  wherewithal 
to  pay  the  hired  troops.  Still  the  veteran  Mohammed  un 
dertook  to  provide  for  this  emergency.  Summoning  the  principal 
inhabitants,  he  represented  the  necessity  of  some  exertion  and 
sacrifice  on  their  part  to  maintain  the  defence  of  the  city.  "  The 
onnmy,"  said  he,  "  dreads  the  approach  of  winter,  and  our  perse- 
verance drives  bim  to  despair.  A  little  longer,  and  he  will  leave 
you  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  homes  and  families.  But  our 
ti  oops  must  be  paid,  to  keep  them  in  good  heart.  Our  money  is" 
exhausted,  and  all  our  supplies  are  cut  off.  It  is  impossible  to 
continue  our  defence,  without  your  aid." 

Upon  this  the  citizens  consultf>d  together,  and  collected  all 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Drought  them  to  Mohammed  : 
■'  Take  these,"  said  they,  "  and  coin,  or  sell,  or  pledge  them,  for 
money  wherewith  to  pay  the  troops."  The  women  of  Baza  also 
were  seized  with  generous  emulation  :  "  Shall  we  deck  ourselves 
with  gorgeous  apparel,"  said  they,  "  when  our  country  is  desolate, 
and  its  defenders  in  want  of  bread  ?"  So  they  took  their  collars, 
and  bracelets,  and  anklets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  all 
their  jewels,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  alcayde: 
"  Take  these  spoils  of  our  vanity,"  said  they,  "  and  let  them  con- 
tribute to  the  defence  of  our  homes  and  families.  If  Baza  be  de- 
livered, we  need  no  jewels  to  grace  our  rejoicing ;  and  if  Baza 
fall,  of  what  avail  are  ornaments  to  the  captive?" 

By  these  contributions  was  Mohammed  enabled  to  pay  the 
soldiery,  and  carry  on  the  defence  of  the  city  with  unabated 
spirit. 

Tidings  were  speedily  conveyed  to  king  Ferdinand,  of  this 
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generous  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Kaza,  and  the 
hopes  which  the  Moorish  commanders  gave  them  that  the  Chris 
tian  army  would  soon  abandon  the  siege  in  despair.  "  They  shall 
have  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  such  hopes,"  said  the  po- 
litic monarch  :  so  he  wrote  forthwith  to  queen  Isabella,  praying 
lier  to  come  to  the  camp  in  state,  with  all  her  train  and  retinue, 
and  publicly  to  take  up  her  residence  there  for  the  winter.  By 
this  means  the  Moors  would  be  convinced  of  the  settled  determi- 
nation of  the  sovereigns  to  persist  in  the  siege  until  the  city 
should  surrender,  and  he  trusted  they  would  be  brought  to  speedy 
eapitulation, 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Ucw  Queen  Iiiabella  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  the  consequences  oJ  bin 

arrival. 

itloHAMMED  Tbn  Hassan  Still  cncouraged  his  companions  with 
hopes  that  the  royal  army  would  soon  relinquish  the  siege  ;  when 
they  heard,  one  day.  shouts  of  joy  from  the  Christian  camp,  and 
thundering  salvos  of  artillery.  Word  was  brought,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  sentinels  on  the  watchtowers,  that  a  Christian 
army  was  approaching  down  the  'vallcy.  Mohammed  and  his 
fellow-commanders  ascended  one  of  the  highest  towers  of  the 
walls,  and  beheld  in  truth  a  numerous  force,  in  shining  array,  de- 
scending the  hills,  and  heard  the  distant  clangor  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  faint  swell  of  triumphant  music. 

As  the  host  drew  nearer,  they  descried  a  stately  dame  mag- 
nificently attired,  whom  they  soon  discovered  to  be  the  queen. 
She  was  riding  on  a  mule,  the  sumptuous  trappings  of  which 
were  resplendent  with  gold,  and  reached  to  the  ground.  On  her 
right  hand  rode  her  daughter,  the  princess  Isabella,  equally 
splendid  in  her  array  ;  and  on  her  left,  the  venerable  grand  car- 
dinal of  Spain.  A  noble  train  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  followed, 
together  with  pages  and  esquires,  and  a  numerous  guard  of  hi 
dalgos  of  high  rank,  arrayed  in  superb  armor.  When  the  veteran 
Mohammed  beheld  the  queen  thus  arriving  in  state  to  take  up 
her   residence  in  the  camp,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and, 
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turmn#{  to  his  captains,  "  Cavaiers,"  said  ho,  "  the  fate  of  Baza 

is  decided  !''  ' 

TLe  Moorish  cominanders  remained  gazing  with  &  mingled 
feeling  of  grief  and  admiration  at  this  magnificent  pageant,  which 
foreboded  the  fall  of  their  city.  Some  of  the  troops  would  ha\o 
sallied  forth  on  one  of  their  desperate  skirmishes  to  attack  the 
royal  guard ;  but  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya  forbade  them  ;  nor  would 
he  allow  any  artillery  to  be  discharged,  or  any  molestation  or  insult 
offered ;  for  the  character  of  Isabella  was  venerated  even  by  the 
Mours ;  and  most  of  the  commanders  possessed  that  high  and 
chivalrous  courtesy  which  belongs  to  heroic  spirits — ^for  they  were 
among  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baza  eagerly  sought  every  eminence  that 
could  command  a  view  of  the  plain ;  and  every  battlement,  and 
tower,  and  mosque,  was  covered  with  turbaned  heads  gazing  at 
the  glorious  spectacle.  They  beheld  king  Ferdinand  issue  forth 
in  roya)  state,  attended  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  master  ol 
Santiago,  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  many 
other  nobles  of  renown  ;  while  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  camp, 
sumptuously  arrayed,  followed  in  his  train,  and  the  populace  rent 
the  air  with  acclamations  at  the  sight  of  the  patriot  queen. 

When  the  sovereigns  had  met  and  embraced,  the  two  hoFta 
mingled  together  and  entered  the  camp  in  martial  pomp ;  and  the 
'Byes  of  the  infidel  beholders  were  dazzled  by  the  flash  of  armor, 
the  splendor  of  golden  caparisons,  the  gorgeous  display  of  silks, 
brocades,  and  velvets,  of  tossing  plumes  and  fluttering  banners 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  triumphant  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  clarions  and  sackbuts,  mingled  with  the  sweet  melody 
of  the  dulcimer,  which  came  swelling  in  bursts  of  harmony  that 
Beemed  to  rise  up  to  the  heavens  ' 

'  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  c  92. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  quepn,  (says  the  historian  HernanJo-Jel 
Pulgar,  who  was  present  at  the  time,)  it  was  marvellous  to  behold 
how  all  at  once  the  rigor  and  turbulence  of  war  were  softened, 
and  the  storm  of  passion  sank  into  a  calm.  The  sword  was 
sheathed ;  the  cross-bow  no  longer  launched  its  deadly  shafts ; 
and  the  artillery,  which  had  hitherto  kept  up  an  incessant  uproar, 
now  ceased  its  thundering.  On  both  sides,  there  was  still  a  vigi- 
lant guard  kept  up  ;  the  sentinels  bristled  the  walls  of  Baza  with 
their  lances,  and  the  guards  patrolled  the  Christian  camp ;  but 
there  was  no  sallying  forth  to  skirmish,  nor  any  wanton  \iolenc8 
or  carnage.* 

Prince  Cid  Hiaya  saw,  by  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  that  the 
Christians  were  determined  to  continue  the  siege,  and  he  knew 
that  the  city  would  have  to  capitulate.  He  had  been  prodigal  of 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  as  long  as  he  thought  a  military  good  was 
to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice  ;  but  he  was  sparing  of  their  blood 
in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  weary  of  exasperating  the  enemy  by  an 
obstinate  yet  hopeless  defence. 

At  the  request  of  the  prince,  a  parley  was  granted,  and  the 
master  commander  of  Leon,  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed.  They 
met  at  an  appointed  place,  within  view  of  both  camp  and  city, 
attended  by  cavaliers  of  either  army.  Their  meeting  was  highly 
courteous,  for  they  had  learnt,  from  rough  encounters  in  the 
field,  to  admire  each  other's  prowess.  The  commander  of  Leon, 
in  an  earnest  speech,  pointed  out  the  hopelessness  of  any  further 
defence,  and  warned  Mohammed  of  the  ills  which  Malaga  had  in- 
curred by  its  obstinacy.     "  I  promise  in  the  name  of  my  sore 


*  Many  particulars  of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  at  the  siege  of  Baza, 
are  also  famished  in  the  letters  of  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  who  waa 
present,  and  an  admiring  eye-witnes.s. 
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reigns,"  said  he,  "  that  if  you  surrender  immediately,  the  inhab 
itants  shall  be  treated  as  subjects,  and  protected  in  property, 
liberty,  and  religion.  If  you  refuse,  you,  who  are  now  renowned 
as  an  able  and  judicious  commander,  will  be  chargeable  with  the 
confiscations,  captivities,  and  deaths,  which  may  be  suffered  by 
the  people  of  Baza." 

The  commander  ceased,  and  Mohammed  returned  to  the  city 
to  consult  with  his  companions.  It  was  evident  that  all  further 
resistance  was  hopeless ;  but  the  Moorish  commanders  felt  that 
a  cloud  might  rest  upon  their  names,  should  they,  of  their  own, 
discretion,  surrender  so  important  a  place  without  its  having  sus- 
tained an  assault.  Prince  Cid  Hiaya  requested  permission, 
therefore,  to  send  an  envoy  to  G-uadix,  with  a  letter  to  the  old 
monarch  El  Zagal,  treating  of  the  surrender  ,  the  request  was 
granted,  a  safe  conduct  assured  to  the  envoy,  and  Mohammeii  Ibn 
Hassan  departed  upon  thi.-  momentous  miKsiun. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 


Surrender  of  Baza. 


XirE  old  warrior  king  was  seated  in  an  inner  chamber  rf  the  castw 
of  Guadix,  much  cast  down  in  spirit,  and  ruminating  on  his 
gloomy  fortunes,  when  an  envoy  from  Baza  was  announced,  and 
the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  stood  before  him.  El  Zagal  saw 
disastrous  tidings  written  in  his  countenance  :  "  How  fares  it  with 
Baza  V  said  he,  summoning  up  his  spirits  to  the  question.  "  Let 
this  inform  thee,"  replied  Mohammed  ;  and  he  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  letter  from  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya. 

This  letter  spoke  of  the  desperate  situation  of  Baza ;  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  out  longer,  without  assistance  from  El 
Zagal ;  and  the  favorable  terms  held  out  by  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns. Had  it  been  written  by  any  other  person,  El  Zagal 
might  have  received  it  with  distrust  and  indignation ;  but  he 
confided  in  Cid  Hiaya  as  in  a  second  self,  and  the  words  of  his 
letter  sank  deep  in  his  heart.  When  he  had  finished  reading  it, 
he  sighed  deeply,  and  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought, 
with  his  head  drooping  upon  his  bosom.  Recovering  himself,  at 
length,  he  called  together  the  alfaquis  and  the  old  men  of  Guadix, 
and  solicited  their  advice.  It  was  a  sign  of  sore  trouble  of  mind 
and  dejection  of  heart,  when  El  Zagal  sought  the  advice  of 
others ;  but  his  fierce  courage  was  tamed,  for  he  saw  the  end  of 
his  power  approaching.     The  alfaquis  and  the  old  men  did  but 
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increase  the  distraction  of  his  mind  by  a  variety  of  coun&el.  none 
of  which  appeared  of  any  avail ;  for  unless  Baza  were  succored, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  hold  out ;  and  every  attempt  to 
■iucoor  it  had  proved  inefiFectual. 

El  Zagal  dismissed  his  council  in  despair,  and  summoned  the 
veteran  Mohammed  before  him.  "  God  is  great,"  exclaimed  he. 
"  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  Return  to 
my  cousin,  Cid  Hiaya  ;  tell  him  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  aid  him ', 
he  must  do  as  seems  to  him  for  the  best.  The  people  of  Baza 
have  performed  deeds  worthy  of  immortal  fame ;  I  cannot  ask 
them  to  encounter  further  ills  and  perils,  in  maintaining  a  hope- 
loss  defence.'' 

The  reply  of  El  Zagal  determined  the  fate  of  the  city.  Cid 
Hiaya  and  his  fellow-commanders  capitulated,  and  were  granted 
the  most  favorable  terms.  The  cavaliers  and  soldiers  who  had 
come  from  other  parts  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  were  permitted 
to  depart  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  effects.  The  inhabitants 
nad  their  choice,  either  to  depart  with  their  property,  or  dwell  in 
the  suburbs,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  laws,  taking 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sovereigns,  and  paying  the  same  tribute 
thoy  had  paid  to  the  Moorish  kings.  The  city  and  citadel  were 
to  be  delivered  up  in  six  days,  within  which  period  the  inhabitants 
were  to  remove  all  their  effects ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they  were, 
to  place,  as  hostages,  fifteen  Moorish  youths,  sons  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  Leon.  When 
Cid  Hiaya  and  the  alcayde  Mohammed  came  to  deliver  up  the 
hostages,  among  whom  were  the  sons  of  the  latter,  .they  paid 
homage  to  the  king  and  queen,  who  received  them  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  kindness,  and  ordered  magnificent  presents  to 
bo  given  to  them,  and  likewise  to  the  other  Moorish  cavaliers, 
sonsisting  of  money,  robes,  horses,  and  other  things  of  great 
iralua 
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The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  was  so  captivated  by  tlie  grace,  the 
dignity,  and  generosity  of  Isabella,  and  the  princely  courtesy  of 
Ferdinand,  that  he  vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  sword  against 
such  magnanimous  sovereigns.  The  queen,  charmed  with  his 
gallant  bearing>.and  his  animated  professions  of  devotion,  assured 
him,  that,  having  him  on  her  side,  she  already  considered  the  war 
terminated  which  had  desolated  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Mighty  and  irresistible  are  words  of  praise  from  the  lips  of 
Eovereigns.  Cid  Hiaya  was  entirely  subdued  by  this  fair  speech 
from  the  illustrious  Isabella.  His  heart  burned  with  a  sudden 
Same  of  loyalty  towards  the  sovereigns.  He  begged  to  be  en- 
rolled amongst  the  most  devoted  of  their  subjects ;  and,  in  the 
fervor  of  his  sudden  zeal,  engaged  not  merely  to  dedicate  his 
sword  to  their  service,  but  to  exert  all  his  influence,  which  was 
great,  in  persuading  his  cousin,  Muley  Abdallah  el  Zagal,  to  sur- 
render the  cities  of  Guadix  and  Almeria,  and  to  give  up  all 
further  hostilities.  Nay,  so  powerful  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  mind  by  his  conversation  with  the  sovereigns,  that  it  ex- 
tended even  to  his  religion  ;  for  he  became  immediately  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  heathenish  abominations  of  the  vile  sect  of  Ma- 
homet, and  struck  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  illustrated 
by  such  powerful  monarchs.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  be  bap 
tized,  and  to  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  church.  The  pious 
Agapida  indulges  in  a  triumphant  strain  of  exultation,  on  the 
sudden  and  surprising  conversion  of  this  princely  infidel :  he  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, and  indeed  one  of  the  marvellous  occurrences  of  this  holy 
war  :  "  But  it  is  given  to  saints  and  pious  monarchs,"  says  he,  "  to 
work  miracles  in  the  cause  of  the  faith ;  and  such  did  the  most 
Catholic  Ferdinand,  in  the  conversion  of  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya. 

Some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  sought  to  lessen  the  wonder 
of   this  miracle,  by  alluding  to  great    revenues  granted  to  the 
19 
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prince  and  hia  heirs  by  the  Gastilian  monarchs,  together  'fflth  i 

territory  in  Marchena,  with  towns,  lands,  and  vassals ;  but  ia 
this  (says  Agapida)  we  only  see  a  wise  precaution  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand, to  clinch  and  secure  the  conversion  of  his  proselyte.  The 
policy  of  the  Catholic  monarch  was  at  all  times  equal  to  his  piety. 
Instead  also  of  vaunting  of  this  great  conversion,  and  making  a 
public  parade  of  the  entry  of  the  prince  into  the  church,  king 
Ferdinand  ordered  that  the  baptism  should  be  performed  in  pri- 
vate, and  kept  a  profound  secret.  He  feared  that  Cid  Hiaya 
might  otherwise  be  denounced  as  an  apostate,  and  abhorred  and 
abandoned  by  the  Moors,  and  thus  his  influence  destroyed  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination." 

The  veteran  Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan  was  likewise  won  by  the 
magnanimity  and  munificence  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  and 
entreated  to  be  received  into  their  service ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  other  Moorish  cavaliers,  whose  services  were 
generously  accepted  and  magnificently  rewarded. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  six  months  and  twenty  days,  the  city  of 
Baza  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  December,  1489  ;  the  festival  of 
the  glorious  Santa  Barbara,  who  is  said,  in  the  Catholic  calendar, 
to  preside  over  thunder  and  lightning,  fire  and  gunpowder,  and 
all  kinds  of  combustions  explosions.  The  king  and  queen  made 
their  solemn  and  triumphant  entry  on  the  following  day ;  and  the 
public  joy  was  heightened  by  the  sight  of  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred Christian  captives,  men,  women,  and  children,  delivered 
from  the  Moorish  dungeons. 

The  loss  of  the  Christians  in  this  siege  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  seventeen  thousand  died  of  disease,  and 
not  a  few  of  mere  cold, — a  kind  of  death  (says  the  kistorian  Ma- 
rian i)  peculiarly  uncomfortable:  but  (adds  the  venerable  Jesuit) 

•  Conde,  torn.  3,  cap.  40. 
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IS  these  latter  were  chiefly  people  of  ignoble  rank,  baggage-oar 
riers  and  such  like,  the  loss  was  not  of  great  importance. 

The  surrender  of  Baza  was  followed  by  that  of  Almuneoar 
Tavernas,  and  most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains ; 
the  inhabitants  hoped,  by  prompt  and  voluntary  submission,  to 
secure  equally  favorable  terms  with  those  granted  to  the  cap- 
tured city,  and  the  alcaydes  to  receive  similar  rewards  to  those 
lavished  on  its  commanders  ;  nor  were  either  of  them  disappointed. 
The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  remain  as  Mudexares,  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  religion  ;  and  as  to  the  al" 
eaydes,  when  they  came  to  the  camp  to  render  up  their  charges, 
they  were  received  by  Ferdinand  with  distinguished  favor,  and 
rewarded  with  presents  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  places  they  had  commanded.  Care  was  taken  by  the  poli- 
tic monarch,  however,  not  to  wound  their  pride  nor  shock  their 
delicacy  ;  so  these  sums  were  paid  under  color  of  arrears  due  to 
them  for  their  services  to  the  former  government.  Ferdinand 
had  conquered  by  dint  of  sword,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war ; 
but  he  found  gold  as  potent  as  steel,  in  this  campaign  of  Baza. 

With  several  of  these  mercenary  chieftains  came  one  named 
AH  Aben  Fahar,  a  seasoned  warrior,  who  had  held  many  import- 
ant commands.  He  was  a  Moor  of  a  lofty,  stern,  and  melancholy 
aspect,  and  stood  silent  and  apart,  while  his  companions  surren- 
dered their  several  fortresses  and  retired  laden  with  treasure. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  addressed  the  sovereigns 
with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  but  with  the  tone  of  dejection 
and  despair. 

"  I  am  a  Moor,"  said  he,  "  and  of  Moorish  lineage,  and  am  al- 
cayde  of  the  fair  towns  and  castles  of  Purchena  and  Paterna. 
These  were  intrusted  to  me  to  defend ;  but  those  who  should 
have  stood  by  me  have  lost  all  strength  and  courage,  and  seek 
jnly  for  security.     These  fortresses,  therefore,  most  potent  sove 
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reigiiB,  are  jours,  whenever  you  will  send  to  take  posseaBioii  of 
them.'' 

Large  sums  of  gold  were  immediately  ordeied  ky  Perdinaiul 
to  be  delivered  to  the  alcayde,  as  a  recompense  for  so  important 
a  surrender.  The  Moor,  however,  put  back  the  gift  with  a  firm 
and  dignified  demeanor :  "  I  came  not,"  said  he,  "  to  sell  what  ia 
not  mine,  but  to  yield  what  fortune  has  made  yours ;  and  your 
majesties  may  rest  assured  that,  had  I  been  properly  seconded, 
death  would  have  been  the  price  at  which  I  would 'have  sold  my 
fortresses,  and  not  the  gold  you  offer  me." 

The  Castilian  monarchs  were  struck  with  the  lofty  and  loyal 
spirit  of  the  Moor,  and  desired  to  engage  a  man  of  such  fidelity 
in  their  service  ;  but  the  proud  Moslem  could  not  be  induced  to 
serve  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and  his  faith. 

"  Is  there  nothing,  then,"  said  queen  Isabella,  "  that  we  can 
do  to  gratify  thee,  and  to  prove  to  thee  our  regard  V  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  Moor;  "I  have  left  behind  me,  in  the  towns  and  val- 
leys which  I  have  surrendered,  many  of  my  unhappy  country' 
men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  cannot  tear  themselves 
from  their  native  abodes.  Give  me  your  royal  word  that  they 
shall  be  protected  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and 
their  homes."  "  We  promise  it,"  said  Isabella ;  "  they  shall 
dwell  in  peace  and  security.  But  for  thyself-— what  dost  thou 
ask  for  thyself?"  "  Nothing,"  replied  Ali,  "  but  permission  to 
jjass  unmolested,  with  my  horses  and  effects,  into  Africa." 

The  Castilian  monarchs  would  fain  have  forced  upon  him  gold 
and  silver,  and  superb  horses  richly  caparisoned,  not  as  rewards, 
but  as  marks  of  personal  esteem  ;  but  Ali  Aben  Fahar  declined 
all  presents  and  distinctions,  as  if  he  thought  it  criminal  to  flour- 
hh  individually  during  a  time  of  public  distress;  and  disdained 
all  prosperity,  that  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  ruins  of  his 
country. 
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Having  received  a  royal  passport,  he  gathered  together  his 
Horses  and  servants,  his  armor  and  weapons,  and  all  his  warlike 
effects ;  bade  adieu  to  his  weeping  countrymen  with  a  brow 
stamped  with  anguish,  but  without  shedding  a  tear ;  and,  mount 
ing  his  Barbary  steed,  turned  his  back  upon  the  delightful  val- 
leys of  his  conquered  country,  departing  on  his  lonely  way,  to  seels 
a  soldier's  fortune  amidst  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.* 

*  Palgu    Part.  8  cap.  121.     Garibay,  lib.  40,  cap.  40.    Cma  de    lo8 
PaJacios. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

Submission  of  El  Zagal  to  the  Castilian  sjoverei^ns, 

Bjvii,  tidiDgs  never  fail  by  the  way,  throagh  lack  of  messengers; 
they  are  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  as  if  the  verj 
birds-  of  the  air  would  bear  them  to  the  ear  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  old  king  El  Zagal  buried  himself  in  the  recesses  of  his  castle, 
to  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day,  which  no  longer  shone  pros- 
perously upon  him ;  but  every  hour  brought  missives  thundering 
at  the  gate,  with  the  tale  of  some  new  disaster.  Fortress  after 
fortress  had  laid  its  keys  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  sovereigns : 
strip  by  strip,  of  warrior  mountain  and  green  fruitful  valley,  was 
torn  from  his  domains,  and  added  to  the  territories  of  the  con- 
querors. Scarcely  a  remnant  remained  to  him,  except  a  tract  of 
the  Alpuxarras,  and  the  noble  cities  of  Guadix  and  Almeria.  No 
one  any  longer  stood  in  awe  of  the  fierce  old  monarch ;  the  terror 
of  his  frown  had  declined  with  his  power.  He  had  arrived  at  that 
state  of  adversity,  when  a  man's  friends  feel  emboldened  to  tell 
him  hard  truths,  and  to  give  him  unpalatable  advice ;  and  when 
his  spirit  is  bowed  down  to  listen  quietly,  if  not  meekly. 

El  Zagal  was  seated  on  his  divan,  his  whole  spirit  absorbed 
iu  rumination  on  the  transitory  nature  of  human  glory,  when  his 
kinsman  and  brother-in-law;  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya,  was  an 
ttounced.     That  illustrious  convert  to  the  true  faith  and  the  inte 
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rests  of  the  conquerors  of  his  country,  had  hastened  to  Guadix 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  new  proselyte,  eager  to  prove  his  zeal  in 
the  service  of  Heaven  and  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  by  persuad- 
ing the  old  monarch  to  abjure  his  faith  and  surrender  his  posses- 
sions. 

Cid  Hiaya  still  bore  the  guise  of  a  Moslem,  for  his  conversion 
was  as  yet  a  secret.  The  stern  heart  of  El  Zagal  softened  at  be- 
holding the  face  of  a  kinsman,  in  this  hour  of  adversity.  He 
folded  his  cousin  to  his  bosom,  and  gave  thanks  to  Allah  that 
amidst  all  his  troubles  he  had  still  a  friend  and  counsellor  on 
whom  he  might  rely. 

Cid  Hiaya  soon  entered  upon  the  real  purpose  of  his  mission. 
He  represented  to  El  Zagal  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
irretrievable  decline  of  Moorish  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada. "  Fate,''  said  he,  "  is  against  our  arms  ;  our  ruin  is  written 
in  the  heavens.  Remember  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers,  at 
the  birth  of  your  nephew  Boabdil.  We  hoped  that  their  predic- 
tion was  accomplished  by  his  capture  at  Lucena ;  but  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  stars  portended  not  a  temporary  and  passing  re- 
verse of  the  kingdom,  but  a  final  overthrow.  The  constant  sue 
cession  of  disasters  which  have  attended  our  efforts,  show  that  the 
sceptre  of  Granada  is  doomed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tian monarchs.  Such,"  concluded  the  prince  emphatically,  and 
with  a  profound  and  pious  reverence,  "  such  is  the  almighty  will 
of  God !" 

El  Zagal  listened  to  these  words  in  mute  attention,  without  so 
much  as  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  or  winking  an  eyelid. 
When  the  prince  had  concluded,  he  remained  for  a  long  time 
silent  and  pensive ;  at  length,  heaving  a  profound  sigh  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  "  Alahuma  subahana  hu  !"  exclaimed 
he,  ''  the  will  of  God  be  done  !  Yes,  my  cousin,  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dent that  such  is  the  will  of  Allah  ■    vnd  what  ho  wills,  he  fails  not 
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CO aocomplisL     Had  he  not  decreed  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  ha:n 
and  this  scimetar  would  have  maintained  it."* 

"  What  then  remains,"  said  Cid  Hiaya,  "  but  to  draw  the  niOftl 
advantage  from  the  wreck  of  empire  left  to  you?  To  persist  iu 
a  war  is  to  bring  complete  desolation  upon  the  land,  and  ruin 
and  death  upon  its  faithful  inhabitants.  Are  yon  disposed  to 
yield  up  your  reinaining  towns  to  your  nephew  El  Chico,  that 
they  may  augment  his  power,  and  derive  protection  from  his  al- 
liance with  the  Christian  sovereigns  ?" 

The  eye  of  El  Zagal  flashed  fire  at  this  suggestion.  He 
grasped  the  hilt  of  his  scimetar,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  fury. 
"  Never,"  cried  he,  "  will  I  make  terms  with  that  recreant  and 
slave  !  Sooner  would  I  see  the  banners  of  the  Christian  mo 
narclis  floating  above  my  walls,  than  they  should  add  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  vassal  Boabdil !" 

Cid  Hiaya  immediately  seized  upon  this  idea,  and  urged  El 
Zagal  to  make  a  frank  and  entire  surrender  :  "  Trust,"  said  he, 
"  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Castiliah  sovereigns  ;  they^  will  doubt- 
less grant  you  high  and  honorable  terms.  It  is  better  to  yield  to 
them  as  friends,  what  they  must  infallibly  and  before  long  wrest 
from  you  as  enemies  ;  for  such,  my  cousin,  is  the  almighty  will 
of  God !" 

"Alahuma  subahana  hu!"  repeated  El  Zagal,  "the  will  of 
God  be  done !"  So  the  old  monarch  bowed  his  haughty  neck, 
and  agreed  to  surrender  his  territories  to  the  enemies  of  his  faith, 
rather  than  suifer  them  to  augment  the  Moslem  power  under  tho 
Bway  of  his  nephew.  "\ 

Cid  Hiaya  now  returned  to  Baza,  empowered  by  El  Zagal  tu 
treat  on  his  behalf  with  the  Christian  sovereigns.  The  prinoa 
felt  a  species  of  exultation,  as  he  expatiated  on  the  rich  relics  of 

•  Conde,  torn.  3,  c.  40. 
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empire  which  he  was  authorized  to  cede.  There  was  a  great  part 
Lif  that  line  of  mountains  extending  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  with  their  series  of  beautiful  green  valleys, 
like  precious  emeralds  set  in  a  golden  chain.  Above  all,  there 
were  Guadix  and  Almeria,  two  of  the  most  inestimable  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  Granada. 

In  return  for  these  possessions,  and  for  the  claim  of  El  Zagal 
to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  received  him  into  their 
friendship  and  alliance,  and  gave  him  in  peipetual  inheritance 
l;he  territory  of  Andarax  and  the  valley  of  Alhaurin  in  the  Al- 
puxarras,  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  salinas  or  salt-pits  of  Malaha. 
He  was  to  enjoy  the  title  of  king  of  Andarax,  with  two  thousand 
Mudexares,  or  conquered  Moors,  for  subjects ;  and  his  revenues 
were  to  be  made  up  tc  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  mareyedies 
Wl  these  he  was  to  hold  as  a  vassal  of  the  Castilian  crown. 

These  arrangemonts  being  made,  Cid  Hiaya  returned  with 
them  to  Muley  Abdallah ;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  cere- 
mony of  surrender  and  homage  should  take  place  at  the  city  of 
Almeria. 

On  the  17th  of  December  king  Ferdinand  departed  for  that 
eity.  Cid  Hiaya  and  his  principal  officers,  incorporated  with  a 
division  commanded  by  the  count  de  Tendilla,  marched  in  the 
van-guard.^  The  king  was  with  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  the 
queen  with  the  rear-guard.  In  this  martial  state  Ferdinand 
passed  by  several  of  the  newly  acquired  towns,  exulting  in  these 
trophies  of  his  policy  rather  than  his  valor.  In  traversing  the 
mountainous  region,  which  extends  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
the  army  suffered  exceedingly  from  raging  vandavales,  or  south- 
west gales,  accompanied  by  snow-storms.  Several  of  the  soldiers 
ind  many  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  perished  with  the  cold  , 
One  of  the  divisions  under  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  found  it  im 
possible  to  traverse  in  one  day  the  frozen  summits  of  Filabres, 
19* 
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und  had  to  pass  the  night  in  those  inclement  regions.  The  mar. 
ques  caused  two  immense  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  encampment  to  guide  and  enlighten  those  lost  and  wandering 
among  the  defiles,  and  to  warm  those  who  were  benumbed  and 
almost  frozen. 

The  king  halted  at  Tabernas,  to  collect  his  scattered  troops 
and  give  them  time  to  breathe  after  the  hardships  of  the  moun- 
tAins.     The  queen  was  travelling  a  day's  march  in  the  rear. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  king  ai  rived  and  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  Almeria.  Understanding  that  El  Zagal  was 
rallying  forth  to  pay  him  homage,  according  to  appointment,  he 
mounted  on  horseback  and  rode  forth  to  receive  him,  attended  by 
Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  master  of  Santiago,  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  marques  of  Cadiz  on  his  left,  and  dispatched  in  the  ad- 
vance Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  commander  of  Leon,  and  other 
cavaliers  to  meet  and  form  an  honorable  escort  to  the  Moorish 
monarch.  With  this  escort  went  that  curious  eye-witness,  Peter 
Martyr,  from  whom  we  have  many  of  these  particulars. 

El  Zagal  was  accompanied  by  twelve  cavaliers  on  horseback, 
among  whom  was  his  cousin,  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya  (who  had  no 
doubt  joined  him  from  the  Spanish  camp)  and  the  brave  Reduan 
Vanegas.  Peter  Martyr  declares  that  the  appearance  of  El 
Zagal  touched  him  with  compassion,  for  though  a  "  lawless  bar- 
barian, he  was  a  king  and  had  given  signal  proofs  of  heroism." 
The  historian  Paleneia  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  his 
appearance.  He  was,  says  he,  of  elevated  stature  and  well 
proportioned,  neither  robust  nor  meagre ;  the  natural  fairness 
of  his  countenance  was  increased  by  an  extreme  paleness  which 
gave  it  a  melancholy  expression.  His  aspect  was  grave ;  his 
aiovements  were  quiet,  noble,  and  dignified.  He  was  modestly  at- 
tired in  a  garb  of  mourning,  a  sayo,  or  loose  surcoat,  of  daik 
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i^loth,  a  simple  albornoz  or  Moorish  mantle,  and  a  turlian  o.' 
dazzling  whiteness. 

On  being  met  by  the  commander,  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  Bl 
Zagal  saluted  him  courteously,  as  well  as  the  cavaliers  who 
accompanied  him,  and  rode  on,  conversing  with  him  through  the 
medium  of  interpreters.  Beholding  king  Ferdinand  and  hia 
splendid  train  at  a  distance,  he  alighted  and  advanced  towards 
him  on  foot.  The  punctilious  Ferdinand,  supposing  this  volun- 
:ary  act  of  humiliation  had  been  imposed  by  Don  Gutierrez,  told 
ihat  cavalier,  with  some  asperity,  that  it  was  an  act  of  great  dis- 
courtesy to  cause  a  vanquished  king  to  alight  before  another 
king  who  was  victorious.  At  the  same  time  he  made  him  signs  to 
remount  his  horse  and  place  himself  by  his  side.  El  Zagal,  per- 
sisting in  his  act  of  homage,  offered  to  kiss  the  king's  hand ; 
but  being  prevented  by  that  monarch,  he  kissed  his  own  hand,  as 
the  Moorish  cavaliers  were  accustomed  to  do  in  presence  of  their 
sovereigns ;  and  accompanied  the  gesture  by  a  few  words  ex- 
pressive of  obedience  and  fealty.  Ferdinand  replied  in  a  gra- 
cious and  amiable  manner;  and  causing  him  to  remount  and 
place  iimself  on  his  left  hand,  they  proceeded,  followed  by  the 
whole  train  to  the  royal  pavilion,  pitched  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  camp. 

There  a  banquet  was  served  up  to  the  two  kings,  according  to 
the  rigorous  style  and  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court.  They 
were  seated  in  two  chairs  of  state  under  the  same  canopy,  El 
Zagal  on  the  left  hand  of  Ferdinand.  The  cavaliers  and  cour- 
tiers admitted  to  the  royal  pavilion  remained  standing.  Thr 
30unt  de  Tendilla  served  the  viands  to  king  Ferdinand  in  golden 
Mshes,  and  the  count  Cifuentes  gave  him  to  drink  out  of  cups  of 
the  same  precious  metal ;  Don  Alvaro  Bazan  and  Garcilaso  de  la 
V^ega  performed  the  same  offices  in  similar  style  and  with  vesself 
pf  equal  richness,  to  the  Moorish  monarch. 
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The  banquet  ended,  El  Zagal  took  courteous  leave  of  F«;rdi 
oand,  and  sallied  from  the  pavilion  attended  by  the  cavaliei; 
who  had  been  present.  Each  of  these  now  made  himself  known 
to  the  old  monarch  by  his  name,  title,  or  dignity,  and  each  re 
ceived  an  affable  gesture  in  reply.  They  would  all  have  escorted 
the  old  king  back  to  the  gates  of  Almeria,  but  he  insisted  on 
their  remaining  in  the  camp,  and  with  difficulty  could  be  per- 
suaded upon  to  accept  the  honorable  attendance  of  the  marques 
of  Villena,  the  commander,  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  the  counv 
de  Cifuentes,  and  Don  Luis  Puertocarrero. 

On  the  following  morning  (22d  December),  the  troops  were 
ail  drawn  out  in  splendid  array  in  front  of  the  camp,  awaiting 
the  signal  of  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city.  This  was  given 
at  mid-day,  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open  and  a  corps  marched 
in,  led  by  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor.  In  a  little  while  the  gleam  of  Christian  warriors  was 
seen  on  the  walls  and  bulwarks ;  the  blessed  cross  was  planted  in 
place  of  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  the  sove- 
reigns floated  triumphantly  above  the  Alcazar.  At  the  same 
time  a  numerous  deputation  of  alfaquis  and  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  place  sallied  forth  to  pay  homage  to 
king  Ferdinand. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  king  himself  entered  the  city 
with  grand  military  and  religious  pomp,  and  repaired  to  the 
mosque  of  the  castle,  which  had  previously  been  purified  and 
aanctifieo  and  converted  into  a  Christian  temple  ;  here  grand 
mass  was  performed  in  solemn  celebration  of  this  great  triumph 
vf  the  faith. 

These  ceremonies  were  scarcely  completed,  when  joyful  notioi' 
was  given  of  the  approach  of  the  queen  Isabella,  with  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army.  She  came  accompanied  by  the  princess 
Tsabella,  and  attended  by  her  ghostly  counsellor   the  oardiniiJ 
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Mendoza,  and  her  confessor  Talavera.  The  king  sallied  lof  th  to 
meet  her,  accompanied  by  EI  Zagal,  and  it  is  said  the  reception 
of  the  latter  by  the  queen  was  characterized  by  that  deference 
and  considerate  delicacy  which  belonged  to  her  magnanimous 
nature. 

The  surrender  of  Almeria  was  followed  by  that  of  Almufie- 
car,  Salobrina,  and  other  fortified  places  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  and  detachments  of  Christian  troops  took  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains  and  their  secluded  and  fertile 
valleys.* 

•  Cura  (ie  los  Palacios,  cap.  93,  94.  Pulgar,  Cron.,  part  8,  cap.  12+ 
GsHbay,  comp.  Hut.,  lib.  18,  cap.  87,  &c.,  &c. 
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.CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

Events  at  Granada,  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  El  Zagsl. 

Wno  can  tell  when  to  rejoice,  in  this  fluctuating  world  ?  Eveij 
wave  of  prosperity  has  its  reacting  surge,  and  we  are  often  ovei 
whelmed  by  the  very  billow  on  which  we  thought  to  be  wafted 
into  the  haven  of  our  hopes.  When  Yusef  Aben  Commixa,  iha 
vizier  of  Boabdil,  surnamed  El  Chico,  entered  the  royal  saloon  of 
the  Alhambra  and  announced  the  capitulation  of  El  Zagal,  the 
heart  of  the  youthful  monarch  leaped  for  joy.  His  great  wish 
was  accomplished ;  his  uncle  was  defeated  and  dethroned,  ant" 
he  reigned  without  a  rival,  sole  monarch  of  Granada.  At  length, 
he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  humiliation  and  vassalage. 
He  beheld  his  throne  fortified  by  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
the  Castilian  monarchs;  there  could  be  no  question,  therefore, 
3*'  its  stability.  "  Allah  Achbar  !  Grod  is  great ! "  exclaimed  he , 
"  Rejoice  with  me,  oh  Tusef ;  the  stars  have  ceased  their  perse- 
cution     Henceforth  let  no  man  call  me  El  Zogoybi." 

In  the  first  moment  of  his  exultation,  Boabdil  would  have 
ordered  public  rejoicings ;  but  the  shrewd  Yusef  shook  his  head. 
"The  tempest  has  ceased,  from  one  point  of  the  Leavens,"  said 
he,  "  but  it  may  begin  to  rage  from  another.  A  troubled  sea 
is  beneath  us,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  rocks  and  quicksands: 
let  my  lord  the  king  defer  rejoicings,  until  all  has  settled  into  a 
ealra  "     El   Chico,  however,  could  not  remain  tranquil  in   this 
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day  of  exultation :  Le  ordered  his  steed  to  be  sumptuously  ca- 
parisoned, and  issuing  out  of  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  descend- 
ed, with  glittering  retinue,  along  the  avenue  of  trees  and  foun- 
tainfi,  into  the  city,  to  receive  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
A  8  he  entered  the  great  square  of  the  Vivarrambla,  he  beheld 
crowds  of  people  in  violent  agitation ;  but,  as  he  approached, 
what  was  his  surprise,  to  hear  groans  and  murmurs  and  bursts  of 
execration!  The  tidings  had  spread  through  Granada,  that 
Muley  Abdallah  El  Zagal  had  been  driven  to  capitulate,  and  that 
all  his  territories  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
No  one  had  inquired  into  the  particulars,  but  all  Grranada  had 
been  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  grief  and  indignation.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  old  Muley  was  extolled  to  the  skies  as  a 
patriot  prince,  who  had  fought  to  the  last  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country — as  a  mirror  of  monarchs,  scorning  to  compromise  the 
dignity  of  his  crown  by  any  act  of  vassalage.  Boabdil,  on  the 
contrary,  had  looked  on  exultingly  at  the  hopeless  yet  heroic 
struggle  of  his  uncle  ;  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  triumph  of  unbelievers  ;  he  had  aided  in  the  dis- 
memberment and  downfall  of  the  empire.  When  they  beheld 
him  riding  forth  in  gorgeous  state,  on  what  they  considered  a  day 
of  humiliation  for  all  true  Moslems,  they  could  not  contain  theii 
rage  ;  and  amidst  the  clamors  that  met  his  ears,  Boabdil  more 
than  once  heard  his  name  coupled  with  the  epithets  of  traitoi- 
»nd  renegado. 

Shocked  and  discomfited,  the  youthful  monarch  returned  in 
oonfusion  to  the  Alhambra  ;  shut  himself  up  within  its  innermost 
oourts,  and  remained  a  kind  of  voluntary  prisoner  until  the  first 
burst  of  popular  feeling  should  subside.  He  trusted  that  it 
would  soon  pass  away ;  that  the  people  would  be  too  sensible  of 
the  sweets  of  peace,  to  repine  at  the  price  at  which  it  was  ol> 
tained  ;  at  any  rate,  he  trusted  to  the  strong  friendship  of  tb« 
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Christian  sovereigns,  to  secure  him  even  against  the  factions  oi 
his  subjects. 

The  first  missives  from  the  politic  Ferdinand  showed  Boabdil 
the  value  of  his  friendship.  The  Christian  monarch  reminded 
him  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  made  when  captured  in  the  city  of 
Loxa.  By  this,  he  had  engaged,  that,  in  case  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns should  capture  the  cities  of  Guadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria. 
ho  would  surrender  Granada  into  their  hands  within  a  limited 
time,  and  accept  in  exchange  certain  Moorish  towns,  to  be  held 
by  him  as  their  vassal.  Gruadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria,  had  now 
fallen  ;  Ferdinand  called  upon  him,  therefore,  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. 

If  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  possessed  the  will,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  comply  with  this  demand.  He  was  shut  up  in  the 
Alhambra,  while  a  tempest  of  popular  fury  raged  without.  Gra- 
nada was  thronged  by  refugees  from  the  captured  towns,  many  of 
them  disbanded  soldiers,  and  others  broken-down  citizens,  render- 
ed fierce  and  desperate  by  ruin.  All  railed  at  him,  as  the  real 
cause  of  their  misfortunes.  How  was  he  to  venture  forth  in  such 
a  storm  1 — above  all,  how  was  he  to  talk  to  such  men  of  surren- 
der ?  In  his  reply  to  Ferdinand,  he  represented  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  that,  so  far  from  having  control  over  his 
subjects,  his  very  life  was  in  danger  from  their  turbulence.  He 
entreated  the  king,  therefore,  to  rest  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
his  recent  conquests,  promising  that  should  he  be  able  to  regain 
full  empire  over  his  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  it  would  be  but 
to  rule  over  them  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

Ferdinand  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  reply.  Tha 
time  was  come  to  bring  his  game  of  policy  to  a  close,  and  to  con- 
summate his  conquest,  by  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  tha 
Alhambra.  Professing  to  consider  Boabdil  as  a  faithless  ally, 
who  had  broken  his  plighted  word,  he  discarded  him  from  Ms 
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tiiendship,  and  addressed  a  second  letter,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
commanders  and  council  of  the  city.  He  demanded  a  complete 
surrender  of  the  place,  with  all  the  arms  in  the  possession  either 
of  the  citizens  or  of  others  who  had  recently  taken  refuge  within 
its  walls.  If  the  inhabitants  should  comply  with  this  suinmonji 
he  promised  them  the  indulgent  terms  granted  to  Baza,  Guadix, 
and  Almeria ;  if  they  should  refuse,  he  threatened  them  with  the 
fate  of  Malaga.* 

This  message  produced  the  greatest  commotion  in  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Alcaiceria,  that  busy  hive  of  traffic,  and 
all  others  who  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  gainful  commerce  during 
the  late  cessation  of  hostilities,  were  for  securing  their  golden  ad- 
vantages by  timely  submission  :  others,  who  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren, looked  on  them  with  tenderness  and  solicitude,  and  dreaded, 
by  resistance,  to  bring  upon  them  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  Granada  was  crowded  with  men  from  all 
parts,  ruined  by  the  war,  exasperated  by  their  sufferings,  and 
eager  only  for  revenge ;  with  others,  who  had  been  reared  amidst 
hostilities,  who  had  lived  by  the  sword,  and  whom  a  return  of 
peace  would  leave  without  home  or  hope.  Besides  these,  thei  e 
were  others  no  less  fiery  and  warlike  in  disposition,  but  animated 
by  a  loftier  spirit.  These  were  valiant  and  haughty  cavaliers  of 
the  old  chivalrous  lineages,  who  had  inherited  a  deadly  hatred  to 
the  Christians  from  a  long  line  of  warrior  ancestors,  and  to  whom 
the  idea  was  worse  than  death,  that  Granada,  illustrious  Granada  • 
for  ages  the  seat  of  Moorish  grandeur  and  delight,  should  become 
the  abode  of  unbelievers. 

Among  these  cavaliers,  the  most  eminent  was  Muza  Abul 
Gazan.  He  was  of  royal  lineage,  of  a  proud  and  generous  na- 
ture, and  a  form  combining  manly  strength  and  beauty.  Mone 
could  excel  him  in  the  management  of  the  horse,  and  dexterous 

•  Cura  de  Jos  Palacios,  cap.  96. 
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use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons :  his  gracefulness  and  skill  in  tha 

tourney  were  the  theme  of  praise  among  the  Moorish  dames,  and 
his  prowess  in  the  field  had  made  him  the  terror  of  the  enemy, 
Hp  had  long  repined  at  the  timid  policy  of  Boabdil,  and  endea- 
vored to  counteract  its  enervating  effects,  and  keep  alive  the 
martial  spirit  of  Granada.  For  this  reason,  he  had  promoted 
jousts  and  tiltings  with  the  reed,  and  all  those  other  public  games 
which  bear  the  semblance  of  war.  He  endeavored  also  to  incul 
cate  into  his  companions  in  arms  those  high  chivalrous  sentiments 
which  lead  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds,  but  which  are  apt 
to  decline  with '  the  independence  of  a  nation.  The  generous 
efforts  of  Muza  had  been  in  a  great  measure  successful:  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  youthful  cavaliers  ;  they  regarded  him  as  a  mirror 
of  chivalry,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  his  lofty  and  heroic  virtues 

When  Muza  heard  the  demand  of  Ferdinand  that  they  should 
deliver  up  their  arms,  his  eye  flashed  fire  :  "  Does  the  Christian 
king  think  that  we  are  old  men,''  said  he,  "  and  that  staffs  will 
suffice  us  ?— ^or  that  we  are  women,  and  can  be  contented  with  dis- 
taffs ?  Let  him  know  that  a  Moor  is  born  to  the  spear  and  scim- 
etar ;  to  career  the  steed,  bend  the  bow,  and  launch  the  javelin  : 
deprive  him  of  these,  and  you  deprive  him  of  his  nature.  If 
the  Christian  king  desires  our  arms,  let  him  come  and  win  them  ; 
but  let  him  win  them  dearly.  For  my  part,  sweeter  were  a  grave 
beneath  the  walls  of  Granada,  on  the  spot  I  had  died  to  defend, 
than  the  richest  couch  within  her  palaces,  earned  by  submission 
to  the  unbeliever." 

The  words  of  Muza  were  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts. 
by  the  warlike  part  of  the  populace.  Granada  once  more  awoke, 
as  a  warrior  shaking  off  a  disgraceful  lethargy.  The  eommanderc 
and  council  partook  of  the  public  excitement,  and  dispatched  a 
reply  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  declaring  that  they  would  suffc 
deaMi  rather  than  surrender  their  city. 
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Bow  King  Ferdinand  turned  his  hostilities  against  the  city  of  Rraiada. 

When  king  Ferdinand  received  the  defiance  of  the  Moors,  he 
made  preparations  for  bitter  hostilities.  The  winter  season  did 
not  admit  of  an  immediate  campaign ;  he  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  throwing  strong  garrisons  into  all  his  towns  and 
fortresses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada,  and  gave  the  com 
raand  of  all  the  frontier  of  Jaen  to  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza, 
count  of  Tendilla,  who  had  shown  such  consummate  vigilance 
and  address  in  maintaining  the  dangerous  post  of  Alhama.  This 
renowned  veteran  established  his  head-quarters  in  the  mountain 
city  of  Alcala  la  Beal,  within  eight  leagues  of  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada, and  commanding  the  most  important  passes  of  that  rugged 
frontier. 

In  the  mean  time,  Granada  resounded  with  the  stir  of  war 
The  chivalry  of  the  nation  had  again  control  of  its  councils  ;  and 
the  populace,  having  once  more  resumed  their  weapons,  were  anx- 
ious to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  their  late  passive  submission,  by 
signal  and  daring  exploits. 

Muza  Abul  Gazan  was  the  soul  of  action.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry,  which  he  had  disciplined  with  uncommon  skill :  ha 
was  surrounded  by  the  noblest  youth  of  Granada,  who  had  caught 
his  own  generous  and  martial  fire,  and  panted  for  the  field  ;  while 
tl.ie  common  soldiers,  devoted  to  his  person,  were  ready  tu  follow 
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him  iu  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  He  did  not  allow  theii 
courage  to  cool  for  want  of  action.  The  gates  of  Granada  onee 
more  poured  forth  legions  of  light  scouring  cavalry,  which  skirred 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Christian  fortresses, 
sweeping  off  flocks  and  herds.  The  name  of  Muza  became  form 
idable  throughout  the  frontier ;  he  had  many  encounters  with  the 
enemy  in  the  rough  passes  of  the  mountains,  in  which  the  supo 
rior  lightness  and  dexterity  of  his  cavalry  gave  him  the  advan- 
tage. The  sight  of  his  glistening  legion,  returning  across  the 
vega  with  long  cavalgadas  of  booty,  was  hailed  by  the  Moors  as  a 
revival  of  their  ancient  triumphs ;  but  when  they  beheld  Chris- 
tian banners  borne  into  their  gates  as  trophies,  the  exultation  oi 
the  light-minded  populace  was  beyond  all  bounds. 

The  winter  passed  away  ;  the  spring  advanced,  yet  Ferdinand 
delayed  to  take  the  field.  He  knew  the  city  of  Granada  too 
strong  and  populous  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  too  full  of  provi- 
sions to  be  speedily  reduced  by  siege.  "  We  must  have  patience 
and  perseverance,"  said  the  politic  monarch  ,  "  by  ravaging  the 
country  this  year,  we  shall  produce  a  scarcity  the  next,  and  then 
the  city  may  be  invested  with  effect." 

An  interval  of  peace,  aided  by  the  quick  vegetation  of  a  pro- 
lific soil  and  happy  climate,  had  restored  the  vega  to  all  its  luxu- 
riance and  beauty ;  the  green  pastures  on  the  borders  of  the 
Xenel  v  ere  covered  with  flocks  and  herds ;  the  blooming  orchards 
gave  promise  of  abundant  fruit,  and  the  open  plain  was  waving 
with  ripening  corn.  The  time  was  at  hand  to  put  in  the  sickle 
and  reap  the  golden  harvest,  when  suddenly  a  torrent  of  war 
came  sweeping  down  from  the  mountains ;  and  Ferdinand,  with 
an  army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  of  Granada.  He  had  left  the  queen  and 
princess  at  the  fortress  of  Moclin,  and  came  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  marqties  de 
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Villena,  the  counts  of  Urena  Mid  Cabra,  Don  Atonzo  de  Aguilar 
and  other  renowned  cavaliers.  On  this  occasion,  he  for  the  first 
time  led  his  son  prince  Juan  into  the  field,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  As  if  to  stimulate  him  to  grand 
achievements,  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  grand 
canal,  almost  beneath  the  embattled  walls  of  that  warlike  citj, 
the  object  of  such  daring  enterprises,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
famous  vega,  the  field  of  so  many  chivalrous  exploits.  Above 
them  shone  resplendent  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  rising 
from  amidst  delicious  groves,  with  the  standard  of  Mahomet  wav 
mg  defiance  to  the  Christian  arms. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Koderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadiz,  were  sponsors ;  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the 
camp  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  prince,  after  he  was 
knighted,  bestowed  the  same  honor  on  several  youthful  cavaliers 
uf  high-rank,  just  entering,  like  himself,  on  the  career  of  arms. 

Ferdinand  did  not  loiter,  in  carrying  his  desolating  plans  into 
execution.  He  detached  parties  in  every  direction,  to  lay  waste 
the  country ;  villages  were  sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed,  and  the 
lovely  vega  was  once  more  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
ravage  was  carried  so  close  to  Granada,  that  the  city  was  wrapped 
in  the  smoke  of  its  gardens  and  hamlets.  The  dismal  cloud 
rolled  up  the  hill  and  hung  about  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
where  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  still  remained  shut  up  from  the 
indignation  of  his  subjects.  The  hapless  monarch  smote  his 
breast,  as  he  looked  down  from  his  mountain  palace  on  the  deso- 
htion  effected  by  his  late  ally.  He  dared  not  even  show  himself 
in  arms  among  the  populace,  for  they  cursed  him  as  the  cause  of 
the  miseries  once  more  brought  to  their  doors. 

The  Moors,  however,  did  not  suffer  the  Christians  to  carry  on 
their  ravages  unmolested  as  in  former  years.  Muza  incited  them 
to  inc^'ssant  sallies.     He  divided  his  cavalry  into  small  squfjil 
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rona,  each  led  by  a  daring  commander.  They  were  taught  to 
hover  round  the  Christian  camp ;  to  harass  it  from  various  and 
opposite  quarters,  cutting  off  convoys  and  straggling  detachments , 
to  waylay  the  army  in  its  ravaging  expeditions,  lurking  among 
rocks  and  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  in  Iiollows  and  thickets  of 
tbi-^plain,  and  practising  a  thousand  stratagems  and  surprises. 

The  Christian  army  had  one  day  spread  itself  out  rather  un- 
guardedly, in  its  foraging  about  the  vega.  As  the  troops  com- 
manded by  the  marques  of  Villena  approached  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains,  they  beheld  a  number  of  Moorish  peasants  hastily 
driving  a  herd  of  cattle  into  a  narrow  glen.  The  soldiers,  eager 
for  booty,  pressed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Scarcely  had  they  entered 
*.he  glen,  when  shouts  arose  from  every  side,  and  they  were  fu- 
r;ously  attacked  by  an  ambuscade  of  horse  and  foot.  Some  of 
the  Christians  took  to  flight ;  others  stood  their  ground,  aud 
fought  valiantly.  The  Moors  had  the  vantage-ground ;  some 
showered  darts  and  arrows  from  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  othere 
fought  hand  to  hand  on  the  plain ;  while  their  cavalry  carried 
havoc  and  confusion  into  the  midst  of  the  Christian  forces. 

The  marques  de  Villena,  with  his  brother  Don  Alonzo  do 
Pai'heco,  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Moors,  spurred  into  the  hottest 
of  the  fight.  They  had  scarce  entered,  when  Don  Alonzo  was 
gtruck  lifeless  from  his  horse,  before  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  Es- 
tevan  Luzon,  a  gallant  captain,  fell  fighting  bravely  by  the  side 
of  the  marques,  who  remained,  with  his  chamberlain  Soler  and  a 
handful  of  knights,  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Several  cavaliera 
froai  other  parts  of  the  army  hastened  to  their  assistance,  when 
king  Ferdinand,  seeing  that  the  Moors  had  the  vnntage-ground, 
and  that  the  Christians  were  suffering  severely,  gave  signal  for 
retreat.  The  marques  obeyed  slowly  and  reluctantly,  for  his 
heart  was  full  of  grief  and  rage  at  the  death  of  his  brother.  As 
he  was  retirine.  he  beheld  his  faithful  chamberlain  Soler  defend 
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ing  himself  valiantly  against  six  Moors.  The  marques  turnod 
and  rushed  to  his  rescue,  he  killed  two  of  the  enemy  with  liia 
own  hand,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  One  of  the  Moors,  how- 
ever, in  retreating,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  hurling  his  lanoe  at 
the  marques,  wounded  him  in  the  right  arm  and  crippled  liiin 
for  life.* 

Such  was  one  of  the  many  ambuseadoes  concerted  by  Muza  ; 
nor  did  he  hesitate  at  times  to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  Chris- 
tian forces,  and  defy  them  in  the  open  field.  Ferdinand  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  the  Moors  seldom  provoked  a  battle 
without  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground ;  and  that  though 
the  Christians  generally  appeared  to  have  the  victory,  they  suf- 
fered the  greatest  loss  ;  for  retreating  was  a  part  of  the  Moorish 
system,  by  which  they  wojild  draw  their  pursuers  into  confusion, 
and  then  turn  upon  them  with  a  more  violent  and  fatal  attack. 
He  commanded  his  captains,  therefore,  to  decline  all  challenges 
to  skirmish,  and  pursue  a  secure  system  of  destruction,  ravaging 
the  country,  and  doing  all  possible  injury  to  the  enemy,  with 
slight  risk  to  themselves. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  wound,  the  marques  was  ever  after  obliged  to 
write  his  signature  with  his  left  hand,  though  capable  of  managing  his  lanco 
with  his  right.  TUe  queen  one  day  demandud  of  him,  why  he  had  adven- 
tured his  life  for  that  of  a  domestic  1  "  Does  not  your  majesty  think,"  re- 
plied he,  "  that  I  ought  to  risk  one  life  for  him  who  would  have  adventured 
three  for  me  had  he  possessed  theml"  The  queen  was  charmed  with  the 
tcagnanimity  of  the  reply,  and  often  quoted  the  marques  as  settiug  an  he- 
roic e.zample  to  the  chivalry  of  the  age. — Mcriana,  lib.  26,  o.  16. 
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The  fate  of  the  Castle  of  Rom«. 


Abiiut  two  leagues  from  Granada,  on  an  eminence  commanding 
an  ext  insive  view  of  the  vega,  stood'  the  strong  Moorish  castle  ol 
Roma.  Hither  the  neighboring  peasantry  drove  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  hurried  with  their  most  precious  effects,  on  the  irrup- 
tion of  a  Christian  force ;  and  any  foraging  or  skirmishing  party 
from  Granada,  on  being  intercepted  in  their  return,  threw  them- 
selves into  Roma,  manned  its  embattled  towers,  and  set  the 
enemy  at  defiance.  The  garrison  were  accustomed  to  have 
parties  of  Moors  clattering  up  to  their  gates,  so  hotly  pursued 
that  there  was  barely  time  to  throw  open  the  portal,  receive  them 
within,  and  shut  out  their  pursuers ;  while  the  Christian  cava- 
liers had  many  a  time  reined  up  their  panting  steeds,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  barbacan,  and  retired,  cursing  the  strong  walls  of 
Roma,  that  robbed  them  of  their  prey. 

The  late  ravages  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  continual  skirmishings 
in  the  vega,  had  roused  the  vigilance  of  the  castle.  One  morning 
early,  as  the  sentinels  kept  watch  upon  the  battlements,  they  be-  ' 
held  a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  rapidly  from  a  distance  :  turbans 
md  Moorish  weapons  soon  caught  their  eyes :  and  as  the  whole 
approached,  they  descried  a  drove  of  cattle,  urged  on  in  great 
haste,  and  convoyed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Moors,  who  led 
with  them  two  Christian  captives  in  chains. 
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"When  the  cavalgada  arrived  near  the  castle,  a  Moorish  cava- 
lier, of  noble  and  commanding  mien  and  splebdid  attire,  rode  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  entreated  admittance.  Ho  stated 
that  they  were  returning  with  rich  booty  from  a  foray  into  the 
lands  of  the  Christians,  but  that  the  enemy  was  on  their  traces, 
and  they  feared  to  be  overtaken  before  they  could  reach  Grrauada 
The  sentinels  descended  in  all  haste,  and  flang  open  the  gates 
The  long  cavalgada  defiled  into  the  courts  of  the  castle,  which 
were  soon  filled  with  bleating  and  lowing  flocks  and  herds,  with 
neighing  and  stamping  steeds,  and  with  fierce-looking  Moors  from 
the  mountains.  The  cavalier  who  had  asked  admission  was  the 
chief  of  the  party ;  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  of  a  lofty 
and  gallant  bearing,' and  had  with  him  a  son,  a  young  man  of 
great  spirit  and  fire.  Close  by  them  followed  the  two  Christian 
captives,  with  looks  cast  down  and  disconsolate. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  roused^ themselves  from  their 
sleep,  and  were  busily  occupied  attending  to  the  cattle  which 
crowded  the  courts ;  while  the  foraging  party  distributed  them- 
selves about  the  castle,  to  seek  refreshment  or  repose.  Suddenly 
a  shout  arose,  that  was  echoed  from  courtyard,  and  hall,  and  bat- 
tlement. The  garrison,  astonished  and  bewildered,  would  have 
rushed  to  their  arms,  but  found  themselves,  almost  before  they 
could, make  resistance,  completely  in  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

The  pretended  foraging  party  consisted  of  Mudexares,  or 
Moors  tributary  to  the  Christians ;  and  the  commanders  were 
the  prince  Cid  Hiaya,  and  his  son  Alnayer.  They  had  hastened 
from  the  mountains  with  this  small  force,  to  aid  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  during  the  summer's  campaign  ;  and  had  concerted  to 
surprise  this  important  castle,  and  present  it  to  king  Ferdinand, 
as  a  gage  of  their  faith,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  devotion. 

The  politic  monarch  overwhelmed  his  new  converts  and  allies 
with  favoirs  and  'distinctions,  in  return  for  tUs  important  acqui- 
20 
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sition  ,  but  be  took  care  to  dispatch  a  strong  force  of  veteran  and 

genuine  Christian  troops,  to  man  the  fortress. 

As  to  the  Moors  who  had  composed  the  garrison,  Cid  Iliaja 
remembered  that  they  were  his  countrymen,  and  could  not  prn- 
viiii  upon  himself  to  deliver  them  into  Christian  bondage.  lie 
.sot  them  at  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to  repair  to  Granada ; — 
'•  a  proof"  says  the  pious  Agapida,  "  that  his  conversion  was  not 
entirely  consummated,  but  that  there  were  still  some  lingeringg 
of  the  infidel  in  his  heart."  His  lenity  was  far  from  procuring 
him  indulgence  in  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  inhabitants  of  Granada,  when  they  learnt  from  the 
liberated  garrison  the  stratagem  by  which  Roma  had  been  cap- 
tured, cursed  Cid  Hiaya  for  a  traitor;  and  the  garrison. joined. in 
the  malediction.* 

But  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Granada  was  destined 
to  be  roused  to  tenfold  violence.  The  old  warrior  Muley  Abdal- 
lah  el  Zagal  had  retired  to  his  little  mountain  territory,  and  for  a 
short  time  endeavored  to  console  himself  with  his  petty  title  of 
king  of  Andarax.  He  soon  grew  impatient,  however,  of  the 
quiet  and  inaction  of  his  mimic  kingdom.  His  fierce  spirit  was 
exasperated  by  being  shut  up  within  such  narrow  limits,  and  his 
hatred  rose  to  downright  fury  against  Boabdil,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  When  tidings  were  brought 
him  that  king  Ferdinand  was  laying  waste  "the  vega,  he  took  a 
sudden  resolution.  Assembling  the  whole  disposable  force  of  his 
kingdom,  which  amounted  but  to  two  hundred  men,  he  descended 
from  the  Alpuxarras  and  sought  the  Christian  camp,  content  to 
serve  as  a  vassal  the  enemy  of  his  faith  and  his  nation,  so  that 
he  might  see  Granada  wrested  from  the  sway  of  his  nephew. 

In  his  blind  passion,  the  old  wrathful  monarch  injured  bin 

•  Pulgar,  Cron.  part  3,  cap.  130.    Cura  de  los  Pilacios,  cap  00. 
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causa,  and  strengthened  the  cause  of  his  adversary.  The  Moors 
uf  Granada  had  been  clamorous  in  liis  praise,  extolling  him  as  a 
victim  to  his  patriotism,  and  had  refused  to  believe  all  reports  of 
liis  treaty  with  the  Christians ;  but  when  they  beheld,  from  the 
walls  of  the  city,  his  banner  mingling  with  the  banners  of  the 
anbclievers,  and  arrayed  against  his  late  people,  and  the  capital 
he  had  commanded,  they  broke  forth  into  revilings,  and  heaped 
curses  upon  his  name. 

Their  next  emotion,  of  course,  was  in  favor  of  Boabdil.  They 
gathered  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  hailed  him  aa 
their  only  hope,  as  the  sole  dependence  of  the  country.  Boabdil 
could  scarcely  believe  his  senses,  when  he  heard  his  name  mingled 
with  praises  and  greeted  with  acclamations.  Encouraged  by  this 
unexpected  gleam  of  popularity,  he  ventured  forth  from  his  re- 
treat, and  was  received  with  rapture.  All  his  past  errors  were 
attributed  to  the  hardships  of  his  fortune,  and  the  usurpation  ol 
his  tyrant  uncle ;  and  whatever  breath  the  populace  could  spare 
fiom  uttering  curses  on  El  Zagal,  was  expended  In  thouts  in 
hctnor  of  El  Chioo. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

9uw  Boabdil  el  Cbico  took  the  field;  and  bis  expedition  against  AlheDdio, 

For  ,  thirty  days,  had  the  vega  been  overrun  by  the  Christian 
forces ;  and  that  vast  plain,  late  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  w83 
one  wide  scene  of  desolation.  The  destroying  army,  having 
accomplished  its  task,  passed  over  the  bridge  of  Pinos  and  wound 
up  into  the  mountains,  on  the  way  to  Cordova,  bearing  away  the 
spoils  of  towns  and  villages,  and  driving  ofiF  flocks  and  herds  in 
long  dusty  columns.  The  sound  of  the  last  Christian  trumpet 
died  away  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  and  not  a 
hostile  squadron  was  seen  glistening  on  the  mournful  fields  of 
the  vega. 

The  eyes  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  at  length  opened  to  the 
real  policy  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  depend  upon  but  the  valor  of  his  arm.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  hastening  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  late 
Christian  ravage,  and  in  opening  the  channel  for  distant  supplies 
to  Granada. 

Scarcely  had  the  retiring  squadrons  of  Ferdinand  disap- 
peared among  the  mountains,  when  Boabdil  buckled  on  his  armor, 
sallied  forth  from, the  Alhambra,  and  prepared  to  take  the  iield. 
When  the  populace  beheld  him  actually  in  aims  against  his  late 
ally,  both  parties    thronged  with    zeal  to    his  standarcl.      The 
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hardy  inhabitants  also  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  chain  of  snow- 
capped mountains  which  rise  above  G-ranada,  descended  from 
their  heights,  and  hastened  into  the  city  gates,  to  proffer 
their  devotion  to  their  youthful  king.  The  great  square  of 
the  Vivarrambla  shone  with  legions  of  cavalry,  decked  with 
the  colors  and  devices  of  the  most  ancient  Moorish  families, 
and  marshalled  forth  by  the  patriot  Muza  to  follow  the  king  to 
battle. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June,  that  Boabdil  once  more  issued 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Granada  on  martial  enterprise.  A  few 
leagues  from  the  city,  within  full  view  of  it,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  tbs  Alpuxarra  mountains,  stood  the  powerful  castle  of  Al 
hendin.  It  was  built  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a 
small  town,  and  commanding  a  great  part  of  the  vega,  and  the 
main  road  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Alpuxarras.  The  castle 
was  commanded  by  a  valiant  Christian  cavalier  named  Mendo  de 
Que±ada,  and  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  all 
seasoned  and  experienced  warriors.  It  was  a  continual  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Granada :  the  laborers  of  the  vega  were  swept  ofl 
from  their  fields,  by  its  hardy  soldiers ;  convoys  were  cut  off,  in 
the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  and  as  the  garrison  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  no  band  of  merchants  could 
venture  forth  on  their  needful  journeys,  without  being  swooped 
up  by  the  war-hawks  of  Alhendin. 

It  was  against  this  important  fortress  that  Boabdil  first  led 
his  troops,  and  for  six  days  and  nights  it  was  closely  besieged. 
The  alcayde  and  his  veteran  garrison  defended  themselves  val- 
antly,  but  were  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  constant  watehfulnesft ; 
for  the  Moors,  being  continually  relieved  by  fresh  troops  from 
Granada,  kept  up  an  unremitted  and  vigorous  attack.  Twice  the 
barbacan  was  forced,  and  twice  the  assailants  were  drived  forth 
headlong  with  excessive  loss.     Tho  garrison,  hownycr.  was  ^min 
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ished  in  number  by  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  there  were  no 
longer  soldiers  sufficient  to  man  the  walls  and  gateway  ;  and  the 
brave  alcayde  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  bis  surviving  force 
to  the  keep  of  the  castle,  in  which  he  continued  to  make  a  dep. 
perate  resistance.  *  ^ 

The  Moors  now  approached  the  foot  of  the  tower,  under 
uhelter  of  wooden  screens  covered  with  wet  hides,  to  ward  of! 
missiles  and  combustibles.  They  went  to  work  vigorously  tn 
undermine-the  tower,  placing  props  of  wood  under  the  founda- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  set  on  fire,  so  as  to  give  the  besiegers  time 
to  escape  before  the  edifice  should  fall.  Some  of  the  Moors  plied 
their  cross-bows  and  arquebusses  to  defend  the  workmen,  and 
drive  the  Christians  from  the  walls  ;  while  the  latter  showered 
down  stones,  and  darts,  and  melted  pitch,  and  flaming  combus- 
tibles, on  the  miners. 

The  brave  Mendo  de  Quexada  had  cast  many  an  anxious  eye 
ccross  the  vega,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  Christian  force  hastening 
to  his  assistance.  Not  a  gleam  of  spear  or  helm  was  to  be  des- 
cried, for  no  one  had  dreamt  of  this  sudden  irruption  of  the 
Moors.  The  alcayde  beheld  his  bravest  men  dead  or  wounded 
around  him,  while  the  remainder  were  sinking  with  watchfulness 
and  fatigue.  In  defiance  of  all  opposition,  the  Moors  had  accom- 
plished their  mine ;  the  fire  was  brought  before  the  walls,  that 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  stanchions,  in  case  the  garrison  persisted 
In  defence.  In  a  little  while,,  the  tower  would  crumble  beneath 
him,  and  be  rent  and  hurled  a  ruin  to  the  plain.  At  the  very 
last  moment,  the  brave  alcayde  made  the  signal  of  surrender. 
He  marched  forth  with  the  remnant  of  his  veteran  garrison,  who 
ifere  all  made  prisoners.  Boabdil  immediately  ordered  the  walls 
,)f  the  fortress  to  be  razed,  and  fire  to  be  applied  to  the  stan- 
chions, that  the  place  might  never  again  become  a  stronghold  to 
the  yhvistiatis,  and  a  scourge  to  Granada.     The  alcayde  and  hi? 
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fellow-captives  were  led  in  dejected  convoy  across  the  vega,  when 
they  heard  a  tremendous  crash  behind  them.  They  turned  to 
look  upon  their>  late  fortress,  but  beheld  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
tumbling  ruins,  and  a  vast  column  of  smoke  and  dust,  wberf 
>nc3  had  stood  the  lofty  tower  of  Alheadin. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

Exploit  of  the  Count  de  TendiUa. 

boABSiL  EL  Cmco  followed  up  his  success,  by  capturing  the  two 
fortresses  of  Marehena  and  Albolodny,  belonging  to  O'd  Hiaya ; 
he  also  sent  his  alfaquis  in  every  direction,  to  proclaim  a  holj 
war,  and  to  summon  all  true  Moslems  of  town  or  castle,  moun- 
tain or  valley,  to  saddle  steed  and  buckle  on  armor,  and  hasten 
to  the  standard  of  the  faith.  The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide, 
that  Boabdil  el  Chico  was  once  more  in  the  field,  and  was  vic- 
torious. The  Moors  of  various  places,  dazzled  by  this  gleam  of 
success,  hastened  to  throw  off  their  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  crown,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Boabdil ;  and  the 
youthful  monarch  flattered  himself  that  the  whole  kingdom  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  its  allegiance. 

The  fiery  cavaliers  of  Granada,  eager  to  renew  those  forays  into 
the  Christian  lands,  in  which  they  had  formerly  delighted,  concerted 
an  irruption  to  the  north,  into  the  territory  of  Jaen,  to  harass  the 
country  about  Quezada.  They  had  heard  of  a  rich  convoy  of  mer- 
chants and  wealthy  travellers,  on  the  way  to  the  city  of  Baza  ;  and 
anticipated  a  glorious  conclusion  to  their  foray,  in  capturing  this 
convoy. 

Assembling  a  number  of  horsemen,  lightly  armed  and  flcoMy 
mounted,  and  one  hundred  foot-soldiers,  they  issued  forth  bj 
night  from  Granada,  made  their  way  in  silence  through  the  de- 
files of  the  mountains,  crossed  the  frontier  without  opposition, 
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and  suddenly  appeared,  as  if  fallen  from  the  clouds,  in  the  very 
n^art  of  the  Christian  country. 

The  mountainous  frontier  which  separates  Granada  from  Jaen 
was  at  this  time  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Tendilla. 
the  same  veteran  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  vigilance 
and  sagacity  when  commanding  the  fortress  of  Alliama.  He 
held  his  head-quarters  at  the  city  of  Alcala  la  Keal,  in  its  im- 
pregnable fortress,  perched  high  among  the  mountains,  about  sis 
leagues  from  Granada,  and  dominating  all  the  frontier.  From 
this  cloud-clapt  hold,  he  kept  an  eagle  eye  upon  Granada,  and 
had  his  scouts  and  spies  in  all  directions,  so  that  a  crow  coi^.ld  not 
fly  over  the  border  without  his  knowledge.  His  fortress  was  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Christian  captives  who  escaped  by  night 
from  the  Moorish  dungeons  of  Granada.  Often,  however,  they 
missed  their  way  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and,  wandering 
about  bewildered,  either  repaired  by  mistake  to  some  Moorish 
town,  or  were  discovered  and  retaken  at  daylight  by  the  enemy. 
To  prevent  these  accidenia,  the  count  had  a  tower  built  at  his  own 
expense,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  near  Alcala,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  vega  and  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
he  kept  a  light  blazing  throughout  the  night,  as  a  beacon  for  all 
Christian  fugitives,  to  guide  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  counL  was  aroused  one  night  from  his  repose,  by  shouts  and 
cries,  which  came  up  from  the  town  and  approached  the  castle  walls. 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  the  Moor  is  over  the  border  !"  was  the  cry. 
A  Christian  soldier,  pale  and  emaciated,  who  still  bore  traces  of 
Moorish  chains,  was  brought  before  the  count.  He  had  been  taken 
as  guide  by  the  Moorish  cavaliers  who  had  sallied  from  Granada, 
but  had  escaped  from  them  among  the  mountains,  and,  after  much 
T/andering,  had  found  his  way  to  Alcala  by  the  signal-fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  the 
50unt  de  Tendilla  listened  calmly  and  attentively  to  the  accouaJ 
20* 
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of  the  fugitive,  and  questioned  him  minutely  as  to  the  time  cf 
departure  of  the  Moors,  and  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  their 
march.  He  saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  their  incursion 
ind  ravage  ;  but  he  determined  to  await  them,  and  give  them  a 
warm  reception  on  their  return.  His  soldiers  were  always  on  ths 
alert,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning.  Cho<j.s- 
ing  one  hundred  and  fifty  lances,  hardy  and  valiant  men,  well 
disciplined  and  well  seasoned,  as  indeed  were  all  his  troops, 
he  issued  forth  quietly  before  break  of  day,  and,  descending 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  stationed  his  little  force  in 
ambush,  in  a  deep  barranca,  or  dry  channel  of  a  torrent,  near 
Barzina,  but  three  leagues  from  Granada,  on  the  road  by  which 
the  marauders  would  have  to  return.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent 
out  scouts,  to  post  themselves  upon  different  heights,  and  look 
out  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

AH  day  they  remained  concealed  in  the  ravine,  and  for  a  great 
part  of  the  following  night ;  not  a  Moor,  however,  was  to  be 
seen,  excepting  now  and  then  a  peasant  returning  from  his  lahor- 
or  a  solitary  muleteer  hastening  towards  Granada.  The  cavaliers 
of  the  count  began  to  grow  restless  and  impatient ;  fearing  that 
the  enemy  might  have  taken  some  other  route,  or  might  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  ambuscade.  They  urged  the  count 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return  to  Alcala.  "  We  are  here," 
said  they,  "  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  Moorish  capital,  our  move- 
ments may  have  been  descried,  and,  before  we  are  aware,  Gra- 
nada may  pour  forth  its  legions  of  swift  cavalry,  and  crush  ua 
with  an  overwhelming  force."  The  count,  however,  persisted  in 
remaining  until  his  scouts  should  come  in.  About  two  hours 
before  daybreak,  there  were  signal-fires  on  certain  Moorish  watch 
towers  of  the  mountains.  While  they  were  regarding  these  with 
anxiety,  the  scouts  came  hurrying  into  the  ravine  :  "  The  Moors 
are  approaching,"  said  they;  ''we  have  reconnoitred  them  near 
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ttt  hand.  They  are  between  one  and  two  hundred  stronj:;,  but  en 
cumbered  with  many  prisoners  and  much  booty."  The  Christian 
cavaliers  laid  their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  heard  the  distant 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  tread  of  foot-soldiers.  They  mounted 
their  horses,  braced  their  shields,  couched  their  lances,  and  drew 
near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ravine  where  it  opened  upon  the  road. 

The  Moors  had  succeeded  in  waylaying  and  surprising  the 
Christian  convoy,  on  its  way  to  Baza.  They  had  captured  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  male  and  female,  with  great  store  of  gold 
and  je^tels.  and  sumpter  mules  laden  with  rich  merchandise. 
With  these  they  had  made  a  forced  march  over  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  mountains ;  but  now,  finding  themselves  so  near  to 
Granada,  fancied  themselves  in  perfect  security.  They  loitered 
along  the  road,  therefore,  irregularly  and  slowly,  some  singing, 
others  laughing  and  exulting  at  having  eluded  the  boasted  vigi- 
lance of  the  count  de  Tendilla ;  while  ever  and  anon  was  heard 
the  plaint  of  some  female  captive  bewailing  the  jeopardy  of  her 
honor,  or  the  heavy  sighing  of  the  merchant  at  beholding  his 
property  in  the  grasp  of  ruthless  spoilers. 

The  count  waited  until  some  of  the  escort  had  passed  the  ra- 
vine ;  then,  giving  the  signal  for  assault,  his  cavaliers  set  up  great 
shouts  and  cries,  and  charged  into  the  centre  of  the  foe.  The  ob- 
scurity of  the  place  and  the  hour  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  sur- 
prise. The  Moors  were  thrown  into  confusion ;  some  rallied,  fought 
desperately,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Thirty-six  were  killed 
and  fifty-five  were  made  prisoners ;  the  rest,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, made  their  escape  to  the  rocks  and  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

The  good  count  unbound  the  prisoners,  gladdeniig  the  hearts 
of  the  merchants  by  restoring  to  them  their  merot.^ndise.  To 
the  female  captives  also  he  restored  the  jewels  of  which  they  had 
been  despoiled,  excepting  such  as  had  been  lost  beyond  re 
eovery      Forty  five  saddle  horses,  of  the  choice  Barbarv  breed, 
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remained  as  captured  spoils  of  th3  Moors,  together  with  eostlj 
armor,  and  booty  of  various  kinds.  Having  collected  every  thing 
in  haste,  and  arranged  his  cavalgada,  the  count  urged  his  way 
with  all  speed  for  Alcala  la  Real,  lest  he  should  be  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  the  Moors  of  Granada.  As  he  wound  up  the  steep 
ascent  to  his  mountain  city,  the  inhabitants  poured  forth  to  meo' 
him  with  shouts  of  joy.  His  triumph  was  doubly  enhanced  by 
being  received  at  the  gates  of  the  city  by  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  marques  of  Villena,  a  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  two  years,  during  which  he  had  been  separa- 
ated  from  his  home  by  the  arduous  duties  of  these  iron  wars. 

We  have  yet  another  act  to  relate  of  this  good  count  de  Ten- 
dilla,  who  was  in  truth  a  mirror  of  knightly  virtue.  One  day,  a 
Christian  soldier,  just  escaped  from  captivity  in  Granada,  brought 
word  to  the  count,  that  an  illustrious  damsel  named  Fatima,  niece 
of  the  alcayde  Aben  Comixa,  was  to  leave  the  city  on  a  certain 
day,  escorted  by  a  numerous  party  of  relatives  and  friends  of 
distinguished  rank,  on  a  journey  to  Almuiiecar,  there  to  embark 
for  the  African  coast,  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  the  alcaydo 
of  Tetuan.  This  was  too  brilliant  a  prize  to  be  neglected.  The 
count  accordingly  sallied  forth  with  a  light  company  of  cavalry, 
and  descending  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  stationed  himself 
behind  the  rocky  sierra  of  Elvira,  not  far  from  the  eventful 
bridge  of  Pinos,  within  a  few  short  miles  of  Granada.  Hence  he 
detached  Alonzo  de  Cardenas  Ulloa,  with  fifty  light  horsemen,  tx, 
post  himself  in  ambush  by  the  road  the  bridal  party  had  tc> 
travel.  After  a  time,  the  latter  came  in  sight,  proving  less  nu- 
merous than  had  been  expected ;  for  the  damsel  was  escorted 
merely  by  four  armed  domestics,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  rela- 
tives and  two  female  attendants.  The  whole  party  was  surround- 
ejl  and  captured  almost  without  resistance,  and  carried  off  to  the 
wunt  at  the  bridge  of  linos.     The  good  count  conveyed  his 
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beautiful  captive  to  his  stronghold  at  Alcala,  where  he  treated  hei 
and  her  companions  with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  due  to  their 
rank  ai.d  to  his  own  character  as  a  courteous  cavalier. 

The  tidings  of  the  capture  of  his  niece  gave  poignant  afflic- 
tion to  the  vizier  Aben  Comixa.  His  royal  master  Boabdil,  of 
whom  he  was  the  prime  favorite  and  confidential  adviser,  sympa- 
thized in  his  distress.  With  his  own  hand  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  count,  offering  in  exchange  for  the  fair  Fatiina  one  hundred 
(Christian  captives,  to  be  chosen  from  those  detained  in  Granada. 
This  royal  letter  was  sent  by  Don  Francisco  de  Zuniga,  an  Ara- 
gonese  cavalier,  who  Aben  Comixa  held  in  captivity,  and  who  was 
set  at  liberty  for  the  purpose. 

On  receiving  the  letter  of  Boabdil,  the  count  de  Tendilla  at 
once  gave  freedom  to  the  Moorish  maid,  making  her  a  magnificent 
present  of  jewels,  and  sending  her  and  her  companions  under 
honorable  escort  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada. 

Boabdil,  exceeding  his  promises,  immediately  set  free 
twenty  captive  priests,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Castilian  and 
Aragonian  cavaliers,  and  a  number  of  peasant  women.  His  fa- 
vorite and  vizier,  Aben  Comixa,  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  liberation 
of  his  niece,  and  so  struck  with  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  her 
captor,  that  he  maintained  from  that  day  a  constant  and  amicable 
correspondence  with  the  count  de  Tendilla  ;  and  became,  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  agents  in  bringing 
the  war  of  Granada  to  a  triumphant  close.* 

*  This  Interesting  anecdote  of  the  count  de  Tendilla,  which  is  a  key  to 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  vizier  Aben  Comixa,  and  had  a  singular  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  Boabdil  and  his  liingdom,  is  originally  given  in  a 
manuscript  hist;>ry  of  the  counts  of  Tendilla,  written  about  the  middle  o( 
the  sixtf!enth  century,  by  Gabriel  Rodriguez  de  Ardila,  a  Grenadine  clergy- 
man. It  has  been  brought  to  light  recently  by  the  researches  of  Alcantara 
for  his  History  of  Granada     (Vol.  4,  can.  18.1 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

Eipcili'ion  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  against  Salobreua. — Exploit  of  Heiimn 
Perez  del  Pulgar. 

King  Boabdil  found  that  his  diminished  territory  was  too  clpsely 
dominated  by  Christian  fortresses  like  Alcala  la  Real,  and  too 
strictly  watched  by  vigilant  alcaydes  like  the  count  of  Tendilla, 
to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  by  internal  resources.  His  foraging 
expeditions  were  liable  to  be  intercepted  and  defeated,  while  the 
ravage  of  the  vega  had  swept  off  every  thing  on  which  the  city 
depended  for  future  sustenance.  He  felt  the  want  of  a  seaport, 
through  which,  as  formerly,  he  might  keep  open  a  communication 
with  Africa,  and  obtain  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  beyond 
the  sea.  All  the  ports  and  harbors  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  Granada  and  its  remnant  of  dependent  territory 
were  completely  landlocked. 

In  this  emergency,  the  attention  of  Boabdil  was  called  by  cir. 
oumstances  to  the  seaport  of  Salobrena.  This  redoubtable  town 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  chronicle,  as  a  place  deemed 
impregnable  by  the  Moors  ;  insomuch,- that  their  kings  were  ao 
customed,  in  time  of  peril,  to  keep  their  treasures  in  its  citadel 
It  T»as  situated  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  dividing  one  of  those  rich 
little  vegas  or  plains  which  lie  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  rua 
like  deep  green  bays  into  the  stern  bosoms  of  the  mciuutaina. 
The  Tfiga  was  covered  with  beautiful  vegetation,  with  rice  and 
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ootton,  with  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  figs  and  mulbeiries,  and 
with  gardens  inclosed  by  hedges  of  reeds,  of  aloes  and  the  Indian 
fig.  Running  streams  of  cool  water  from  the  springs  and  snows 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  kept-  this  delightful  valley  continually 
fresh  and  verdant ;  while  it  was  almost  looked  up  by  mountain 
barriers,  and  lofty  promontories  stretching  far  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  rich  vega,  the  rock  of  Salobrena 
reared  its  rugged  back,  nearly  dividing  the  plain,  and  advancing 
to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with  just  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  at  its 
foot,  laved  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  town  covered  the  ridge  and  sides  of  the  rocky  hill,  and 
was  fortified  by  strong  walls  and  towers ;  while  on  the  highest 
and  most  precipitate  part  stood  the  citadel,  a  huge  castle  that 
seemed  to  form  a  part  of  the  living  rock ;  the  massive  ruins  of 
which,  at  the  present  day,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller,  as  he 
winds  his  way  far  below,  along  the  road  through  the  vega. 

This  important  fortress  had  been  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid,  captain-general  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  the  most  scientific  of  all  the  Spanish  leaders.  That 
experienced  veteran,  however,  was  with  the  king  at  Cordova,  hav- 
ing left  a  valiant  cavalier  as  alcayde  of  the  place. 

Boabdil  had  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  and 
the  absence  of  its  commander.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force,  therefore,  he  departed  from  Granada,  and  made  a 
rapid  march  through  the  mountains ;  hoping  to  seize  upon  Salo- 
breria  before  king  Ferdinand  could  come  to  its  assistance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salobreiia  were  Mudexares,  or  Moors  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Christians.  Still,  when  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  Moorish  drums  and  trumpets,  and  beheld  the 
squadrons  of  their  countrymen  advancing  across  the  vega,  their 
hearts  yearned  towards  the  standard  of  their  nation  and  their 
faith.     A  tumult  arose  in  the  place  ;  the  populace  shouted  the 
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Qa:ae  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and,  throwing  open  the  gatuB,  admittod 
bim  within  the  walls. 

The  Christian  garrison  was  too  few  in  number,  to  contend  for 
the  possession  of  the  town :  they  retreated  to  the  citadel,  and 
shut  themselves  within  its  massive  walls,  which  v/ere  considered 
impregnable.  Here  they  maintained  a  desperate  defence,  hoping 
to  hold  out  until  succor  should  arrive  from  the  neighboring  for- 
tresses. 

The  tidings  that  Salobreiia  was  invested  by  the  Moorish  king, 
spread  along  the  sea-coast,  and  filled  the  Christians  with  alarm. 
Don  Francisco  Bnriquez,  uncle  of  the  king,  commanded  the  city 
of  Velez  Malaga,  about  twelve  leagues  distant,  but  separated  by 
ranges  of  those  vast  rocky  mountains  which  are  piled  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  tower  in  steep  promontories  and  precipices 
above  its  waves. 

Don  Francisco  summoned  the  alcaydes  of  his  district  to  has- 
ten with  him  to  the  relief  of  this  important  fortress.  A  number 
of  cavaliers  and  their  retainers  answered  to  his  call,  among  whom 
was  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  "  El  de  las  Hazanas,' 
(he  of  the  exploits,) — the  same  who  had  signalized  himself  in  a 
foray,  by  elevating  a  handkerchief  on  a  lance  for  a  banner,  and 
leading  on  his  disheartened  comrades  to  victory.  As  soon  as 
Don  Francisco  beheld  a  little  band  collected  round  him,  he  set 
out  with  all  speed  for  Salobreiia.  The  march  was  rugged  and 
severe,  climbing  and  descending  immense  mountains,  and  some- 
times winding  along  the  edge  of  giddy  precipices,  with  the  surges 
of  the  sea  raging  far  below.  When  Don  Francisco  arrived  with 
his  followers  at  the  lofty  promontory  that  stretches  along  one 
side  of  the  little  vega  of  Salobreiia,  he  looked  down  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety  upon  a  Moorish  army  of  great  force,  encamped  at 
the  focit  of  the  fortress,  while  Moorish  banners,  on  various  parhs 
of  the  walls,  proved  that  the  town  was  already  in  possession  of 
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the  infidels.     A  solitary  Christian  standard  alone  floated  on  the 

top  of  the  castle-keep,  showing  that  the  brave  garrison  were  hem- 
med up  in  their  rock-built  citadel.  They  were  in  fact  reduced  to 
great  extremity,  through  want  of  water  and  provisions. 

Don  Francisco  found  it  impossible,  with  his  small  force,  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  camp  of  the  Moors,  or  to  get  to  the 
relief  of  the  castle.  He  stationed  his  little  band  upon  a  rocky 
height  near  the  sea,  where  they  were  safe  from  the  assaults  of  tlie 
enemy.  The  sight  of  his  friendly  banner  waving  in  their  neigh- 
borhood cheered  the  heart  of  the  garrison,  and  gave  them  assu- 
rance of  speedy  succor  from  the  king ;  while  the  hostile  menaces' 
of  Don  Francisco,  served  to  check  the  attack?  of  the  Moors  upon 
the  citadel. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  who  always 
burned  to  distinguish  himself  by  bold  and  striking  exploits,  had 
discovered  in  the  course  of  his  prowlings,  a  postern  gate  of  the 
eastle  opening  upon  the  steep  part  of  the  rocky  hill  looking  to- 
wards the  mountains.  The  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  by  a 
bold  dash  at  a  favorable  moment,  this  postern  might  be  attained, 
and  succor  thrown  into  the  castle.  He  pointed  the  place  out  to 
bis  comrades.  "  Who  will  follow  my  banner,"  said  he,  "  and 
make  a  dash  for  yonder  postern  1"  A  bold  proposition  in  time  of 
warfare  never  wants  for  bold  spirits  to  accept  it.  Seventy  reso- 
lute men  stepped  forward  to  second  him.  Pulgar  chose  the  early 
daybreak  for  his  enterprise,  when  the  Moors,  just  aroused  from 
sleep,  were  changing  guard,  and  making  the  various  arrangements 
of  the  morning.  Favored  by  these  movements,  and  the  drowsi- 
ness of  the  hour,  Pulgar  approached  the  Moorish  line  silently 
and  steadily,  most  of  his  followers  armed  with  cross-bows  and 
espingardas,  or  muskets.  Then  suddenly  making  an  onset,  they 
broke  through  a  weak  part  of  the  camp,  before  the  alarm  had 
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Bprcail  tbrcugh  the  army,  and' succeeded  in  fighting  their  way  up 
to  the  gate,  which  was  eagerly  thrown  open  to  receive  thein. 

The  garrison,  roused  to  new  spirit  by  this  unlooked-for  rein- 
forcement, was  enabled  to  make  a  more  vigorous  resistance.  The 
Moors,  however,  who  knew  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water  in 
i  he  castle,  exulted  in  the  idea  that  this  additional  number  of 
warriors  would  soon  exhaust  the  cisterns,  and  compel  a  surrender. 
Pulgar,  hearing  of  this  hope,  caused  a  bucket  of  water  to  be  low- 
ered from  the  battlements,  and  threw  a  silver  cup  in  bravado  to 
the  Moors. 

The  garrison,  in  truth,  suffered  intensely  fro,m  thirst,  while,  to 
tantalize  them  in  their  sufferings,  they  beheld  limpid  streams 
winding  in  abundance  through  the  green  plain  below  them.  They 
began  to  fear  that  all  succor  would  arrive  too  late,  when  one  day 
they  beheld  a  little  squadron  of  vessels  far  at  sea,  but  standing 
towards  the  shore.  There  was  some  doubt  at  first  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  hostile  armament  from  Africa ;  but  as  it  ap- 
proached, they  descried,  to  their  great  joy,  the  banner  of  Castile. 

It  was  a  reinforcement,  brought  in  all  haste  by  the  governor 
of  the  fortress,  Don  Francisco  Ramirez.  The  squadron  anchored 
at  a  steep  rocky  island,  which  rises  from  the  very  margin  of  the 
smooth  sandy  beach,  directly  in  front  of  the  rock  of  Salobrena, 
and  stretches  out  into  the  sea.  On  this  island  Ramirez  landed 
his  men,  and  was  as  strongly  posted  as  if  in  a  fortress.  His  force 
was  too  scanty  to  attempt  a  battle,  but  he  assisted  to  harass  and 
distract  the  besiegers.  Whenever  king  Boabdil  made  an  attack 
upon  the  fortress,  his  camp  was  assailed  on  one  side  by  the  .roops 
af  Ramirez,  who  landed  from  their  island,  and  on  another  by 
tliose  of  Don  Francisco  Enriquez,  who  swept  down  from  their 
rock ;  while  Hernan  del  Pulgar  kept  up  a  brave  defence,  from 
every  toWer  and  battlement  of  the  castle. 

The  attention  of  the  Moorish  king  was  diverted    also,  for  « 
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time,  by  an  ineffectual  attenij;  t  to  relieve  the  little  port  of  Adra 
which  had  recently  declared  in  his  favor,  but  which  haJ  been  re- 
captured for  the  Christians  by  Cid  Hiaya  and  his  so  a  Alnayar. 
Thus  the  unlucky  Boabdil,  bewildered  on  every  hand  lost  all  the 
advantage  that  he  had  gained  by  his  rapid  march  ii  jm  Gra  nada. 
While  he  was  yet  besieging  the  obstinate  citadel  tidings  were 
brought  him  that  king  Ferdinand  was  in  full  mar  /ii,  with  a  pow- 
erful host,  to  its  assistance.  There  was  no  time  for  farthe>-  de- 
.'ay  :  he  made  a  furious  attack  with  all  his  forcei  apon  the  castle, 
but  was  again  repulsed  by  Pulgar  and  his  u>adjutor>i ;  when, 
abandoning  the  siege  in  despair,  he  retreated  with  his  army,  lest 
king  Ferdinand  should  get  between  him  and  his  capital.  On  his 
way  back  to  Granada,  however,  he  in  some  sort  consoled  himseli! 
for  his  late  disappointment,  by  overrunning  a  part  of  tlie  territo- 
ries and  possessions  lately  assigned  to  his  uncle  El  Zagal,  and  to 
Cid  Hiaya.  He  defeated  their  alcaydes,  destroyed  several  oi 
their  fortresses,  burnt  their  villages,  and,  leaving  the  country  he- 
hind  him  reeking  and  smoking  with  his  vengeance,  returned  with 
considerable  booty,  to  repose  hiniself  within  the  walls  of  the  Al- 
hambra.* 

*  Pnlgar,  Cron.  p.  8,  c.  131.    Cora  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  97. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

How  King  Ferdinand  treated  the  people  of  Guadix— and  how  El  Zagel 
finished  his  regal  career. 

SCARCELY  had  Boabdil  ensconced  himself  in  his  capital,  when 
king  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  again  appeared  in  the  vega.  He  had  set  out  in  all 
haste  from  Cordova,  to  the  relief  of  Salobrena  ;  but,  hearing  on 
his  march  that  the  siege  was  raised,  he  turned  to  make  a  second 
ravage  round  the  walls  of  devoted  Granada.  His  present  forage 
lasted  fifteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  almost  every  thing  that 
had  escaped  his  former  desolating  visit  was  destroyed,  and  scarce 
a  green  thing  or  a  living  animal  was  left  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  Moors  sallied  frequently,  and  fought  desperately,  in  defence 
of  their  fields  ;  but  the  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished — 
and  Granada,  once  the  queen  of  gardens,  was  left  surrounded  by 
a  desert. 

Ferdinand  next  hastened  to  crush  a  conspiracy  in  the  eities 
of  Guadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria.  These  recently  conquered  places 
bad  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  Boabdil,  inviting 
him  to  march  to  their  gates,  promising  to  rise  upon  the  Christian 
garrisons,  seize  upon  the  citadels,  and  surrender  them  into  his 
power.  The  marques  of  Villena  had  received  notice  of  the  con- 
opiracy,  and  suddenly  thrown  himself,  with  a  large  force,  into 
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Gruadiz.  Under  pretence  of  a  review  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
made  them  sally  forth  into  the  fields  before  the  city.  When  the 
whole  Moorish  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  thus  with- 
out the  walls,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed.  He  then  per- 
mitted them  to  enter,  two  by  two  and  three  by  three,  and  take 
forth  their  wives,  children,  and  effects.  The  houseless  Moors 
wore  fain  to  make  themselves  temporary  hovels,  in  the  gardens 
and  orchards  about  the  city  ;  they  were  clamorous  in  their  com- 
plaints at  being  thus  excluded  from  their  homes,  but  were  told 
they  must  wait  with  patience  until  the  charges  against  them 
could  be  investigated,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  king  be  known.* 

When  Ferdinand  arrived  at  Guadix,  he  found  the  unhappy 
Moors  in  their  cabins  among  the  orchards.  They  complained 
bitterly  of  the  deception  practised  upon  them,  and  implored  per- 
mission to  return  into  the  city,  and  live  peaceably  in  their  dwell- 
ings, as  had  been  promised  them  in  their  articles  of  capitulation. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  graciously  to  their  complaints : 
"My  friends,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  has  been  a  conspiracy  among  you  to  kill  my  alcayde  and 
garrison,  and  to  take  part  with  my  enemy,  the  king  of  Granada. 
I  shall  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  conspiracy.  Those 
among  you  who  shall  be  proved  innocent  shall  be  restored  to  their 
dwellings,  but  the  guilty  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  their  offences. 
As  I  wish  however  to  proceed  with  mercy  as  well  as  justice,  I 
now  give  you  your  choice,  either  to  depart  at  once  without  fur- 
ther question,  going  wherever  you  please,  and  taking  with  you 
your  families  and  effects,  under  an  assurance  of  safety ;  or  to  de- 
liver up  those  who  are  guilty,  not  one  of  whom,  I  give  you  my 
royal  word,  shall  escape  puniihment." 

When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  these  words,  they  com 

♦  Znrita.  lib.  c.  85.    Cura  de  los  Palacios,  c.  97. 
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mnnod  among  themselves ;  and  as  most  of  them  (says  tho  worthj 
Agapida)  were  either  culpable  or  feared  to  be  considered  so,  thej 
accepted  the  alternative,  and  departed  sorrowfully,  they  and-theii 
wives  and  their  little  ones.  "  Thus,"  in  the  words  of  that  excel 
lent  and  cotemporary  historian,  Andres  Bernaldez,  commonly 
called  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios — "  thus  did  the  king  deliver 
Ouadix  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  after 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  years  that  it  had  been  in  their  posses- 
sion, ever  since  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Goth  ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord,  who  would  not  consent  that  the 
city  should  remain  longer  in  the  power  of  the  Moors :" — a  pious 
and  sage  remark,  which  is  quoted  with  peculiar  approbation  by 
the  VfOrthy  Agapida. 

King  Ferdinand  offered  similar  alternatives  to  the  Moors  of 
Baza,  Almeria,  and  other  cities  accused  of  participation  in  this 
conspiracy ;  who  generally  preferred  to  abandon  their  homes 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  an  investigation.  Most  of  thera  re- 
linquished Spain,  as  a  country  where  they  could  no  longer  live  in 
security  and  independence,  and  departed  with  their  families  for 
Africa ;  such  as  remained  were  suffered  to  live  in  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  other  un walled  places.* 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  at  Guadix,  dispensing 
justice  and  mercy,  and  receiving  cities  in  exchange,  the  old  mon- 
arch Muley  AbJallah,  surnamed  El  Zagal,  appeared  before  him. 
He  was  haggard  with  care,  and  almost  crazed  with  passion.  He 
had  found  his  little  territory  of  Andarax,  and  his  two  thousand 
Bubjects,  as  difficult  to  govern  as  had  been  the  distracted  king- 
dom of  Granada.  The  charm,  which  had  bound  the  Moors  to 
him,  was  broken  when  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  banner  oi 
Ferdinand.     He  had  returned  from  his  inglorious  oompaigp  uith 

*  Giiribay,  lib.  13,  cap.  39.    Piilgar,  part  3,  caj    182. 
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his  petty  army  of  two  hundred  men,  followed  by  the  execrations 
of  the  people  of  Granada,  and  the  secret  repining  of  those  he  had 
led  into  the  field.  No  sooner  had  his  subjects  heard  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  than  they  had  seized  their  arms, 
assembled  turaultuously,  declared  for  the  young  monarch,  and 
threatened  the  life  of  El  Zagal.*  The  unfortunate  old  king  had 
with  difficulty  evaded  their  fury ;  and  this  last  lesson  seemed 
entirely  to  have  cured  him  of  his  passion  for  sovereignty.  He 
now  entreated  Ferdinand  to  purchase  the  towns  and  castles,  and 
other  possessions  which  had  been  granted  to  him  ;  offering  them 
at  a  low  rate,  and  begging  safe  passage  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  Africa.  King  Ferdinand  graciously  complied  with  his 
wishes.  He  purchased  of  him  three-and-twenty  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  valleys  of  Andarax  and  Alhaurin,  for  whicli  he  gave 
him  five  millions  of  raaravedies.  El  Zagal  relinquished  his  right 
to  one  half  of  the  salinas  or  salt-pits  of  Maleha,  in  favor  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Cid  Hiaya.  Having  thus  disposed  of  his  petty 
empire  and  possessions,  he  packed  up  all  his  treasure,  of  which 
he  had  a  great  amount,  and,  followed  by  many  Moorish  families, 
passed  over  to  Africa.! 

And  here  let  us  east  an  eye  beyond  the  present  period  of  our 
chronicle,  and  trace  the  remainir^  career  of  El  Zagal.  His  short 
and  turbulent  reign,  and  disastrous  end,  would  afford  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  unprincipled  ambition,  were  not  all  ambition  of  the 
kind  fated  to  be  blind  to  precept  and  example.  When  he  arrived 
in  Africa,  instead  of  meeting  with  kindness  and  sympathy,  he 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  caliph  of  Fez,  Benime- 
rill,  as  though  he  had  been  his  vassal.  He  was  accused  of  being 
the  cause  of  the  dissensions  and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada :  and  the  accusation  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

•  Cnra  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  97  t  Coiide,  part  4,  cap.  41. 
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king  of  Fez,  he  condemned  the  unhappy  El  Zagal  to  perputaal 
darkness.  A  basin  of  glowing  copper  was  passed  before  his  eyes, 
which  effectually  destroyed  his  sight.  His  wealth,  which  had 
probably  been  the  secret  cause  of  these  cruel  measures,  was  con- 
fiscated and  seized  upon  by  his  oppressor ;  and  El  3agal  was 
thrust  forth,  blind,  helpless,  and  destitute,  upon  the  world.  lu 
this  wretched  condition,  the  late  Moorish  monarch  groped  his 
way  through  the  regions  of  Tingitania,  until  he  reached  the  city 
of  Velez  de  la  Gomera.  The  emir  of  Velez  had  formerly  been 
his  ally,  and  felt  some  movement  of  compassion  at  his  present  al- 
tered and  abject  state.  He  gave  him  food  and  raiment,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  dominions.  Death,  which 
BO  often  hurries  ofi  the  prosperous  and  happy  from  the  midst  of 
untastcd  pleasures,  spares  on  the  other  hand  the  miserable,  to 
drain  the  last  drop  of  his  cup  of  bitterness.  El  Zagal  dragged 
out  a  wretched  existence  of  many  years,  in  the  city  of  Velez. 
He  wandered  about  blind  and  disconsolate,  an  object  of  mingled 
scorn  and  pity,  and  bearing  above  his  raiment  a  parchment  on 
which  was  written  in  Arajaic,  "  This  is  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Andalusia."* 

*  JMarmoi,  de  Rebelione  Maur.  lib.  1,  cap.  16.    Padraiia,  Hist.  GraniiT 
part  8.  c.  4.    Suaraz,  Hist.  Obisp.  de  Guadix  y  Baza,  cap.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

Preparations  of  Granada  for  a  desperate  Qoiuiice. 

How  is  thy  strength  departed,  oh  Granada !  how  is  thy  beaatj 
withered  and  despoiled,  oh  city  of  groves  and  fountains !  The 
commerce  that  once  thronged  thy  streets  is  at  an  end  ;  the  mer- 
chant no  longer  hastens  to  thy  gates,  with  the  luxuries  of  foreign 
lands.  The  cities  which  once  paid  thoe  tribute  are  wrested  from 
thy  sway  ;  the  chivalry  which  filled  thy  Vivarrambla  with  sump- 
tuous pageantry,  have  fallen  in  many  battles.  The  Alhambra 
still  rears  its  ruddy  towers  from  the  midst  of  groves,  but  melan- 
choly reigns  in  its  marble  halls ;  and  the  monarch  looks  down 
Irom  his  lofty  balconies  upon  a  naked  waste,  where  once  extended 
the  blooming  glories  of  the  vega ! 

Such  is  the  lament  of  the  Moorish  writers,  over  the  lamenta- 
ble state  of  Granada,  now  a  mere  phantom  of  former  greatness. 
The  two  ravages  of  the  vega,  following  so  closely  upon  each  other, 
had  swept  off  all  the  produce  af  the  year ;  and  the  husbandman 
had  no  longer  the  heart  to  till  the  field,  seeing  the  ripening  har- 
vest only  brought  the  spoiler  to  his  door. 

During  the  winter  season,.  Ferdinand  made  diligent  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign,  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Granada 
As  this  war  was  waged  purely  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  thought  it  meet  that  its  enernies  should  bear  the  ex 
21 
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penses  He  levied,  therefore,  a  general  contribution  upon  the 
Jews  throughout  his  kingdom,  by  synagogues  and  districts  :  and 
obliged  them  to  render  in  the  proceeds,  at  the  city  of  Seville.* 

On  the  nth  of  April,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  departed  for 
the  Moorish  frontier,  with  the  solemn  determination  to  lay  close 
siege  to  Granada,  and  never  quit  its  walls  until  they  had  planted 
the  standard  of  the  faith  on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  Many 
of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  those  from  parts  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  action,  wearied  by  the  toils  of  war,  and 
foreseeing  that  this  would  be  a  tedious  siege,  requiring  patience 
and  vigilance  rather  than  hardy  deeds  of  arms,  contented  them- 
selves with  sending  their  vassals,  while  they  staid  at  home,  to 
attend  to  their  domains.  Many  cities  furnished  soldiers  at  their 
cost,  and  the  king  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
infantry  and  ten  thousand  horse.  The  principal  captains  who 
followed  him  in  this  campaign,  were  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon',  the 
marques  of  Cadiz,  the  master  of  Santiago,  the  marques  of  Vill<»- 
na,  the  counts  of  Tendilla,  Cifuentes,  Cabra,  and  Urena,  and  Don 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar. 

Queen  Isabella,  accompanied  by  her  son  the  prince  Juan,  and 
the  princesses  Juana,  Maria,  and  Cathalina.  her  daughters,  pro- 
ceeded to  Alcala  la  Real,  the  mountain  fortress  and  stronghold  of 
the  count  de  Tendilla.  Here  she  remained,  to  forward  supplies 
to  the  army,  and  to  be  ready  to  repair  to  the  camp,  whenever  her 
presence  might  be  required. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  poured  into  the  vega,  by  various  de- 
files of  the  mountains;  and,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  royal  tent 
was  pitched  at  a  village  called  Los  Ojos  de  Huescar,  about  a 
league  and  a  half  from  Granada.  At  the  approach  of  this  for- 
midable force,  the  harassed  inhabitants  turned  pale,  and  even 

*  Garibay,  lib.  18,  c.  39. 
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many  of  the  warriors  trembled  ;  for  they  felt  that  the  last  despe- 
rate struggle  was  at  hand. 

Jloabdil  el  Chieo  assembled  his  council  in  the  Alhambra,  from 
the  windows  of  which  they  could  behold  the  Christian  squadrons 
glistening  through  clouds  of  dust,  as  they  poured  along  the  vega. 
The  utmost  confusion  and  consternation  reigned  in  the  eouucil. 
Many  of  the  members,  terrified  with  the  horrors  impending  over 
their  families,  advised  Boabdil  to  throw  himself  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Christian  monarch  :  even  several  of  the  bravest  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  obtaining  honorable  terms. 

The  wazir  of  the  city,  Abul  Casim  Abdel  Melic,  was  called 
upon  to  report  the  state  of  the  public  means  for  sustenance  and 
defence.  There  were  sufficient  provisions,  he  said,  for  a  few 
months'  supply,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  merchants  and  other  rich  inhabitants.  "  But  of  what 
avail,"  said  he,  "  is  a  supply  for  a  few  months,  against  the  sieges 
of  the  Castilian  monarch,  which  are  interminable  ?" 

He  produced,  also,  the  lists  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
''The  number,''  said  he,  "is  great;  but  what  can  be  expected 
from  mere  citizen-soldiers  7  They  vaunt  and  menace,  in  time  of 
safety ;  none  are  so  arrogant,  when  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance — 
but  when  the  din  of  war  thunders  at  the  gates,  they  hide  them- 
selves in  terror." 

"Whfn  Muza  heard  these' words,  he  rose  with  generous  warmth: 
"  What  reason  have  we,''  said  he,  "  to  despair  ?  The  blood  of 
those  illustrious  Moors,  the  conquerors  of  Spain,  still  flows  in 
our  veins.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  fortune  will  again  be 
with  us.  We  have  a  veteran  force,  both  horse  and  foot,  the  flowei 
of  our  chivalry,  seasoned  in  war  and  scarred  in  a  thousand  bat 
ties.  As  to  the  multitude  of  our  citizens,  spoken  of  so  slightly, 
why  should  we  doubt  their  valor  ?  There  are  twenty  thousand 
young  men,  in  the  fire  of  youth,  whom  I  will  engage,  that  in  the 
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defence  of  their  homes  th^y  will  rival  the  most  valiant  veterans 
Do  we  want  provisions  ?  Our  horses  are  fleet,  and  our  horsemen 
daring  in  the  foray.  Let  them  scour  and  scourge  the  country  of 
^ose  apostate  Moslems  who  have  surrendered  to  the  Christiai^s. 
Let  them  make  inroads  into  the  lands  of  our  enemies.  We  shall 
Boon  see  them  returning  with  cavalgadas  to  our  gates  ;  and,  to  a 
Boldinr,  there  is  no  morsel  so  sweet  as  that  wrested  with  hard 
fighting  from  the  foe." 

Boabdil,  though  he  wanted  firm  and  durable  courage,  waa 
readily  excited  to  sudden  emotions  of  bravery.  He  caught  a 
glow  of  resolution  from  the  noble  ardor  of  Muza.  "  Do  what  Ie 
needful,"  said  he  to  his  commanders ;  "  into  your  hands  I  confide 
the  common  safety.  You  are  the  protectors  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  Allah,  will  revenge  the  insults  of  our  religion,  the 
deaths  of  our  friends  and  relations,  and  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings heaped  upon  our  land."* 

To  every  one  was  now  assigned  his  separate  duty.  The  wazir 
had  charge  of  the  arms  and  provisions,  and  the  enrolling  of  the 
people.  Muza  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  to  defend  the  gates, 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  all  sallies  and  skirmishings.  Naim  Red- 
uan,  and  Muhamed  Aben  Zayde,  were  his  adjutants.  Abdel 
Kerim  Zegri,  and  the  other  captains,  were  to  guard  the  walls ; 
and  the  aleaydes  of  the  Alcazaba,  and  of  the  Bed  Towers,  had 
command  of  the  fortresses. 

Nothing  now  was  heard  but  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  bustle 
of  preparation.  The  Moorish  spirit,  quick  to  catch  fire,  was  im- 
mediately in  a  flame ;  and  the  populace,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  set  at  nought  the  power  of  the  Christians.  Muza  was 
in  all  parts  of  tho  city,  infusing  his  own  generous  zeal  into  the 
bofioms  of  the  soldiery.  The  young  cavaliers  rallied  round  him 
as  their  model ;  the  veteran  warriors  regarded  him  with  a  soldier'a 

*  Conde. 
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admiration ;  the  vulgar  throng  followed  him  with  shoats,  and  the 
helpless  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  old  men  and  the  womenj 
hailed  him  with  blessings  as  their  protector. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Christian  army,  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed,  and  secured  with  bars  and  bolts 
and  heavy  chains :  Muza  now  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  open ; 
"  To  me  and  my  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  is  intrusted  the  defence  oi 
the  gates ;  our  bodies  shall  be  their  barriers."  He  stationed  at 
each  gate  a  strong  guard,  chosen  from  his  bravest  men.  His 
horsemen  were  always  completely  armed,  and  ready  to  mount  at 
a  moment's  warning  .  their  steeds  stood  saddled  and  caparisoned 
in  the  stables,  with  lance  and  buckler  beside  them.  On  the  least 
approach  of  the  enemy,  a  squadron  of  horse  gathered  within  the 
gate,  ready  to  launch  forth  like  the  bolt  from  the  thunder-cloud. 
Muza  made  no  empty  bravado  nor  haughty  threat ;  he  was  more 
terrible  in  deeds  than  in  words,  and  executed  daring  exploits,  be- 
yond even  the  vaunt  of  the  vainglorious.  Such  was  the  present 
champion  of  the  Moors.  Had  they  possessed  many  such  warriors, 
or  had  Muza  risen  to  power  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  the 
fate  of  Granada  might  have  been  deferred,  and  the  Moor  for  a 
long  time  hare  maintained  hie  throne  withio  the  walls  of  thii 
A-lhambra. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

How  King  Ferdinand  conducted  the  siege  cautiously;  and  how  Queen 
Isabella  arrived  at  the  camp. 

Though  Granada  was  shorn  of  its  glories,  and  nearly  cut  off  from 
all  external  aid,  still  its  mighty  castles  and  massive  bulwarks 
seemed  to  set  all  attack  at  defiance.  Being  the  last  retreat  of 
Moorish  power,  it  had  assembled  within  its  walls  the  remnants  of 
the  armies  which  had  contended,  step  by  step,  with  the  invaders, 
in  their  gradual  conquest  of  the  land.  All  that  remained  of 
high-born  and  high-bred  chivalry,  was  here  ;  all  that  was  loyal 
and  patriotic  was  roused  to  activity  by  the  common  danger  ;  and 
Granada,  so  long  lulled  into  inaction  by  vain  hopes  of  security, 
now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect  in  the  hour  of  its  despair. 

Ferdinand  saw  that  any  attempt  to  subdue  the  city  by  main 
force,  would  be  perilous  and  bloody.  Cautious  in  his  policy,  apd 
fond  of  conquests  gained  by  art  rather  than  valor,  he  resorted  to 
the  plan  so  successful  with  Baza,  and  determined  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  For  this  purpose,  his  armies  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Alpuxarras,  and  ravaged  the  valleys,  and 
Backed  and  burnt  the  towns,  upon  which  the  city  depended  for  its 
supplies  Scouting  parties,  also,  ranged  the  mountains  behind 
Granada,  and  captured  every  casual  convoy  of  provisions.  The 
Moors  became  more  daring,  as  their  situation  became  more  hope- 
lesft     Never  had  Ferdinand  experienced  such  vigorous  sallies  and 
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t^saults  Muza,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  harassed  the  borders 
of  the  camp,  and  even  penetrated  into  the  interior,  making  suddea 
spoil  and  ravage,  and  leaving  his  course  to  be  traced  by  the  slain 
and  wounded.  To  protect  his  camp  from  these  assaults,  Ferdi- 
nand fortified  it  with  deep  trenches  and  strong  bulwarks.  It  waa 
of^a  quadrangular  form,  divided  into  streets  like  a  city,  the  troops 
being  quart -red  in  tents,  and  in  booths  constructed  of  bushes 
and  branches  of  trees,  When  it  was  completed,  queen  Isabella 
came  in  state,  with  all  her  court;  and  the  prince  and  princesses,  to 
be  present  at  the  siege.  This  was  intended,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  reduce  the  besieged  to  despair,  by  showing  the  determi- 
nation of  the  sovereigns  to  reside  in  the  camp  until  the  city 
should  surrender.  Immediately  after  her  arrival,  the  queen  rode 
forth  to  survey  the  camp  and  its  environs :  wherever  she  went, 
she  was  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue ;  and  all  the  commanders 
vied  with  each  other,  in  the  pomp  and  ceremony  with  which  they 
received  her.  Nothing  was  heard,  from  morning  until  night,  but 
shouts  and  acclamations,  and  bursts  of  martial  music  ;  so  that  it 
appeared  to  the  Moors  as  if  a  continual  festival  and  triumph 
reigned  in  the  Christian  camp. 

The  arrival  of  the  queen,  however,  and  the  menaced  obstinacy 
of  the  siege,  had  no  effect  in  damping  the  fire  of  the  Moorish 
chivalry.  Muza  inspired  the  youthful  warriors  with  the  most  de 
voted  heroism  :  "  We  have  nothing  left  to  fight  for,"  said  he,  "  but 
the  ground  we  stand  on ;  when  this  is  lost,  we  cease  to  have  a 
country  and  a  name." 

Finding  the  Christian  king  forbore  to  make  an  attack,  Muza 
incited  his  cavaliers  to  challenge  the  youthful  chivalry  of  the 
Christian  army  to  single  combat,  or  partial  skirmishes.  Scarce  a 
day  passed  without  gallant  conflicts  of  the  kind,  in  sight  of  the 
city  and  the  camp.  The  combatants  rivalled  each  other  in  the 
splendor  of  their  armor  and  array,  as  well  as  in  the  prowess  o< 
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their  deeds.  Their  contests  were  more  like  the  stately  cerema 
Dials  of  tilts  aad  tournaments,  than  tie  rude  conflicts  of  the 
field.  Ferdinand  soon  perceived  that  they  animated  the  fiery 
Moors  with  fresh  zeal  and  courage,  while  they  cost  the  lives  of 
many  of  bis  bravest  cavaliers  :  be  again,  therefore,  forbade  the 
acceptance  of  any  individual  challenges,  and  ordered  that  all  par- 
tial encounters  should  be  avoided.  The  cool  and  stern  policy  of 
the  Catholic  sovereign  bore  hard  upon  the  generous  spirits  ol 
either  army,  but  roused  the  iildignation  of  the  Moors,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  to  be  subdued  in  this  inglorious  manner : 
"  Of  what  avail,"  said  they,  "  are  chivalry  and  heroic  valor?  the 
crafty  monarch  of  the  Christians  has  no  magnanimity  in  warfare ; 
he  seeks  to  subdue  us  through  the  weakness  of  our  bodies,  but 
bhuDs  to  enooantei  the  oourage  of  our  souls." 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

Of  the  luolent  defiance  of  Tarfe  the  Moor,  and  the  daring  exploit  of  Her- 
nan  Perez  del  Pulgar. 

When  the  Moorish  knights  beheld  that  all  courteous  challenges 
were  unavailing,  thay  sought  various  means  to  provoke  the  Chris- 
tian warriors  to  the  field.  Sometimes  a  body,  of  them,  fleetly 
mounted,  would  gallop  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  and  try  who 
should  hurl  his  lance  farthest  within  the  barriers,  having  his 
name  inscribed  upon  it,  or  a  label  affixed,  containing  some  taunt- 
ing defiance.  These  bravadoes  caused  great  irritation  ;  still  the 
Spanish  warriors  were  restrained  by  the  prohibition  of  the  king. 

Among  the  Moorish  cavaliers  was  one  named  Tarfe,  renowned 
for  strength  and  daring  spirit ;  but  whose  courage  partook  of 
fierce  audacity,  rather  than  chivalric  heroism.  In  one  of  these 
sallies,  when  skirting  the  Christian  camp,  this  arrogant  Moor  out- 
stripped his  companions,  overleaped  the  barriers,  and,  galloping 
close  to  the  royal  quarters,  launched  his  lance  so  far  within,  that 
it  remained  quivering ,  in  the  earth  close  by  the  pavilions  of  the 
sovereigns.  The  royal  guards  rushed  forth  in  pursuit,  but  the 
Moorish  horsemen  were  already  beyond  the  camp,  and  scouring 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  for  the  city.  Upon  wresting  the  lance  from 
the  earth,  a  label  was  found  upon  it,  importing  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  queen. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  of  the  Christian  warriors 
'21* 
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at  the  insolence  of  the  bravado,  and  the  discourteous  insult  offoiyd 
to  the  queen.  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  "  ho  of  the 
exploits,"  was  present,  and  resolved  not  to  be  outbraved  by  this 
daring  infidel :  "  Who  will  stand  by  me,"  said  he,  "  in  an  enter- 
prise of  desperate  peril  ?"  The  Christian  cavaliers  well  knew 
the  harebrained  valor  of  Hernan,  yet  not  oue  hesitated  to  step 
forward.  He  chose  fifteen  companions,  all  of  powerful  arm  and 
dauntless  heart. 

His  project  was  to  penetrate  Granada  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
by  a  secret  pass,  made  known  to  him  by  a  Moorish  renegade  o( 
the  city,  whom  he  had  christened  Pedro  Pulgar,  and  who  was  to 
act  as  guide.  They  were  to  set  fire  to  the  Alcaiceria  and  other 
principal  edifices,  and  then  effect  their  retreat  as  best  they  might. 
At  the  hour  appointed,  the  adventurous  troop  set  forth  provided 
with  combustibles.  The  renegade  led  them  silently  to  a  drain  or 
channel  of  the  river  Darro,  up  which  they  proceeded  cautioujiy, 
single  file,  until  they  halted  under  a  bridge  near  the  royal  gate 
Here  dismounting,  Pulgar  stationed  six  of  his  companions  to  re- 
main silent  and  motionless  and  keep  guard,  while  followed  by  the 
rest,  and  still  guided  by  the  renegade,  he  continued  up  the  drain 
or  channel  of  the  Darro,  which  passes  under  a  part  of  the  city, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  make  his  way  undiscovered  into  the 
streets.  All  was  dark  and  silent.  At  the  command  of  Pulgar, 
the  renegade  led  him  to  the  principal  mosque.  Here  the  cavalier, 
pious  as^  brave,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  drawing  forth  a 
parchment  scroll  on  which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters  Ave 
Maria,  nailed  it  to  the  door  of  the  mosque,  thus  converting  the 
heathen  edifice  into  a  Christian  chapel  and  dedicating  it  to  the 
blessed  Virgin.  This  done,  he  hastened  to  the  Alcaiceria  to  set- 
it  in  a  blaze.  The  combustibles  were  all  placed,  but  Tristan  de 
Moutomayor,  who  had  charge  of  the  firebrand,  had  carelessly  left 
it  at  the  door  of  the  mosque.     Tt  was  too  late  to  return  there 
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Fulgar  was  endeavoring  to  strike  firo  with  flint  and  stetl  into  the 
ravelled  end  of  a  cord,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  approach  of  the 
Moorish  guard  going  the  rounds.  His  hand  was  on  his  sword  in 
an  instant.  Seconded  by  his  brave  companions,  he  assailed  the  as- 
tonished Moors  and  put  them  to  flight.  In  a  little  while  the  whole 
city  resounded  with  alarms,  soldiers  wore  hurrying  through  the 
streets  in  every  direction  ;  but  Pulgar,  guided  by  the  renegade, 
made  good  his  retreat  by  the  channel  of  the  Darro,  to  his  com- 
panions at  the  bridge,  and  all  mounting  their  horses,  spurred 
back  to  the  camp.  The  Moors  were  at, a  loss  to  imagine  the 
meaning  of  this  wild  and  apparently  fruitless  assault ;  but  great 
was  their  exasperation,  on  the  following  day,  when  the  trophy 
of  hardihood  and  prowess,  the  "  Ave  Maria,"  was  discovered 
thus  elevated  in  bravado  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  The 
mosque  thus  boldly  sanctified  by  Hernan  del  Pulgar  was  actually 
consecrated  into  a  cathedral,  after  the  capture  of  Granada.* 

*  The  account  here  given  of  the  exploit  of  Hernan  del  Pulgar,  differs 
froui  that  given  in  the  first  edition,  and  is  conformable  to  the  record  of  the 
fact  in  a  manuscript  called  "  The  Hov.ie  of  SaZar,"  existing  in  the  library 
of  Salazar,  and  cited  by  Alcantara  in  his  History  of  Granada. 

In  comraemuration  of  this  daring  feat  of  Pulgar,  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  in  after  years,  conferred  on  that  cavalier,  and  on  his  deocendants,  the 
marquesses  of  Salar,  the  privilege' of  sitting  in  the  choir  during  high  mass, 
and  assigned  as  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Pulgar  himself,  the  identical  spot 
where  he  kneeled  to  affix  the  sacred  scroll ;  and  his  tomb  is  still  held  in 
great  veneration.  This  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar  was  a  man  of  letters,  as 
well  as  arms,  and  inscribed  to  Chtjles  V.  a  summary  of  the  achievementn 
of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  surnamed  the  great  captain,  who  had  been  one  o{ 
his  comrades  in  arms.  He  is  often  confounded  with  Hernando  del  Pulgar, 
historian  and  secretary  to  queen  Isabella. — See  note  to  Pulgar's  Chron.  o( 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  parts,  c.  iii.  edit.  Valencia,  1780. 
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CHAPTER  XCIII. 

How  Qnecn  Isabella  took  a  view  of  the  city  of  Granada— -and  how  hei  (SO 
riosity  cost  the  lives  of  many  Christiaas  and  Moois. 

The  royal  encampment  lay  so  distant  from  Granada,  that  the 
general  aspect  of  the  city  only  could  be  seen,  as  it  rose  gracefully 
from  the  vega,  covering  the  sides  of  the  hills  with  palaces  and 
towers.  Queen  Isabella  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be- 
hold, nearer  at  hand,  a  city  whose  beauty  was  so  renowned 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  his  accus- 
tomed courtesy,  prepared  a  great  military  escort  and  guard,  to 
protect  her  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  while  they  enjoyed  this 
perilous  gratification. 

On  the  morning  of  June  the  18th,  a  magnificent  and  power- 
ful train  issued  from  the  Christian  camp.  The  advanced  guard 
was  composed  of  legions  of  cavalry,  heavily  armed,  looking  likf 
moving  masses  of  polished  steel.  T-hen  came  the  king  and  queen 
with  the  prince  and  princess,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  sur- 
rounded by  the  iroyal  body-guard,  sumptuously  arrayed,  composed 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Spain ;  after  these 
was  the  rear-guard,  a  powerful  force  of  horse  and  foot ;  for  the 
flower  of  the  array  sallied  forth  that  day.  The  Moors  gazed 
with  fearful  admiration  at  this  glorious  pageant,  wherein  the 
pomp  of  the  court  was  mingled  with  the  terrors  of  the  camp. 
It  moved  along  in  radiant  line,  across  the  vega,  to  the  melodioua 
thunders  of  martial  music  ;  while  banner  and  plume,  and  silken 
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soarf,  and  rich  brocade,  gave  a  gay  and  gorgeous  relief  to  tho 
grim  visage  of  iron  war,  that  lurked  beneath. 

The  army  moved  towards  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  built  on  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain  to  the  left  of  Granada,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  most  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city. 
As  thoy  approached  the  hamlet,  the  marques  of  Villena,  the  count 
Ureiia,,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  filed  oflF  with  their  .battalions, 
and  were  soon  seen  glittering  along  the  side  of  the  mountain 
above  the  village.  In  the  mean  time,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the 
count  de  Tendilla.  the  count  de  Cabra,  and  Don  Alonzo  Fernan- 
dez, senior  of  Alcaudrete  and  Montemayor,  drew  up  their  forces 
in  battle  array  on  the  plain  below  the  hamlet,  presenting  a  living 
barrier  of  loyal  chivalry  between  the  sovereigns  and  the  city. 

Thus  securely  guarded,  the  royal  party  alighted,  and,  entering 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  hamlet,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
their  reception,  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  city  from  its  terraced 
roof  The  ladies  of  the  court  gazed  with  delight  at  the  red  tow- 
ers of  the  Alhambra,  rising  from  amid  shady  groves,  anticipat- 
ing the  time  when  the  Catholic  sovereigns  should  be  enthroned 
within  its  walls,  and  its  courts  shine  with  the  splendor  of  Spanish 
chivalry.  "  The  reverend  prelates  and  holy  friars,  who  always 
surrounded  the  queen,  looked  with  serene  satisfaction,"  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  "at  this  modern  Babylon,  enjoying  the  tri- 
imiph  that  awaited  them,  when  those  mosques  and  minarets 
should  be  converted  into  churches,  and  goodly  priests  and  bishops 
should  succeed  to  the  infidel  alfaquis.'' 

When  the  Moors  beheld  the  Christians  thus  drawn  forth  in 
full  array  in  the  plain,  they  supposed  it  was  to  ofier  battle ;  and 
hesitated  not  to  accept  it.  In  a  little  while,  the  queen  beheld  a 
body  of  Moorish  cavalry  pouring  into  the  vega,  the  riders  mana 
^ng  their  fleet  and  fiery  steeds  with  admirable  address.  They 
were  richly  armed,  and  clothed  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and 
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t^e  caparisons  of  their  steeds  flamed  with  gold  and  emlroideijr 
This  was  the  favorite  squadron  of  Muza,  composed  of  the  flowei 
of  the  youthful  cavaliers  of  Uranada.  Others  succeeded,  some 
heavily  armed,  others  d  la  ginela  witl\  lance  and  buckler ;  and 
lastly  came  the  legions  of  foot-soldiers,  with  arquebuss  and  cross 
bow.  and  spear  and  scimetar. 

When  the  queen  saw  this  army  issuing  from  the  city,  she  sent 
to  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  forbade  any  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
or  the  acceptance  of  any  challenge  to -a  skirmish;  for  she  was 
loth  that  her  curiosity  should  cost  the  life  of  a  single  human  being. 

The  marques  promised  to  obey,  thqugh  sorely  against  his 
will ;  and  it  grieved  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  to  be 
obliged  to  remain  with  sheathed  swords  while  bearded  by  the 
foe.  The  Moors  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  inac- 
tion of  the  Christians,  after  having  apparently  invited  a  battle. 
They  sallied  several  times  from  their  ranks,  and  approached  near 
enough  to  discharge  their  arrows  ;  but  the  Christians  were  im- 
movable. Many  of  the  Moorish  horsemen  galloped  close  to  thf 
Christian  ranks,  brandishing  their  lances  and  soimetars,  and  de- 
fying various  cavaliers  to  single  combat ;  but  Ferdinand  had  rig 
orously  prohibited  all  duels  of  the  kind,  and  they  dared  no* 
transgress  his  orders  under  his  very  eye. 

Here,  however,  the  worthy  Pray  Antonio  Agapida,  in  his  en 
thusiasm  for  the  triumphs  of  the  faith,  records  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  we  fear  is  not  sustained  by  any  grave  chronicler  of 
the  times,  but  rests  merely  on  tradition,  or  the  authority  of  cer- 
tain poets  and  dramatic  writers,  who  have  perpetuated  the  tradi- 
tion in  their  works.  While  this  grim  and  reluctant  tranquillity 
prevailed  along  the  Christian  line,  says  Agapida,  there  rose  a 
mingled  shout  and  sound  of  laughter  near  the  gate  of  the  city. 
A  Moorish  horseman,  armed  at  all  points,  issued  forth,  followed 
by  a  rabble,  who  drew  back  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  dani^er 
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The  Moor  was  more  robust  and  brawny  than  was  common  with 
liis  countrymen.  His  visor  was  closed  ;  lie  bore  a  huge  buckler 
and  a  ponderous  lance ;  his  seimetar  was  of  a  Damascus  blade^ 
and  his  richly  ornamented  dagger  was  wrought  by  an  artificei  >i 
Fez.  He  was  known  by  his  device  to  be  Tarfe,  the  most  insolent, 
yet  valiant,  of  the  Moslem  warriors — the  same  who  had  hurled 
into  the  royal  camp  his  lance,  inscribed  to  the  queen.  As  he 
rode  slowly  along  in  front  of  the  army,  his  very  steed,  prancing 
with  fiery  eye  and  distended  nostril,  seemed  to  breathe  defiance 
to  the  Christians. 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  when 
they  beheld,  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  steed,  and  dragged  in  the  dust, 
the'  very  inscription,  "  Ave  Maria,"  which  Hernan  Perez  del 
Pulgar  had  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  !  A  burst  of  horror 
and  indignation  broke  forth  from  the  army.  Hernan  was  not  at 
hand,  to  maintain  his  previous  achievement ;  but  one  of  his 
young  companions  in  arms,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  by  name,  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  to  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  besought  permission  to 
accept  the  defiance  of  this  insolent  infidel,  and  to  revenge  the  in- 
sult offered  to  our  blessed  Lady.  The  request  was  too  pious  to 
be  refused :  Garcilasso  remounted  his  steed ;  closed  his  helmet, 
graced  by  four  sable  plumes,  grasped  his  buckler  of  Flemish 
workmanship,  and  his  lance  of  matchless  temper,  and  defied  the 
haughty  Moor  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  A  combat  took  place, 
in  view  of  the  two  armies  and  of  the  Castilian  court.  The  Moor 
was  powerful  in  wielding  his  weapons,  and  dextrous  in  managing 
his  steed.  He  was  of  larger  frame  than  Garcilasso,  and  more 
completely  armed ;  and  the  Christians  trembled  for  their  cham- 
pion. The  shock  of  their  encounter  was  dreadful :  their  lances 
were  shivered,  and  sent  up  splinters  in  tLe  air.  Garcilasso  waa 
thrown  back  in  his  saddle — his  horse  made  a  wide  careei   ])eforfl 
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be  could  recover,  gather  up  the  reins,  and  return  to  the  conflict 
They  now  encountered  each  other  with  swords.  The  Moor  ci^ 
oled  round  his  opponent,  as  a  hawk  circles  whereabout  to  make  a 
swoop  ;  his  steed  obeyed  his  rider,  with,  matchless  quickness  ;  at 
every  attack  of  the  infidel,  it  seemed  as  if.  the  Christian  knight 
must  sink  -beneath  his  flashing  scimetar.  But  if  Garcilasso  was 
inferior  to  him  in  power,  he  was  superior  in  agility :  many  of  his 
blows  he  pa^riied ;  others  he  received  upon  his  Flemish  shield, 
which  was  proof  against  the  Damascus  blade.  The  blood  streamed 
from  numerous  wounds  received  by  either  warrior.  The  Moor, 
seeing  his  antagonist  exhausted,  availed  himself  of  his  superior 
force,  and,  grappling,  endeavored  to  wrest  him  from  his  saddle. 
They  both  fell  to  earth ;  the,  Moor  placed  his  knee  upon  the 
breast  of  his  victim,  and,  brandishing  his  dagger,  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  throat..  A  cry, of  despair  was  uttered  by  the  Christian 
warriors,  vyhen  suddenly  they  beheld  the  Moor  rolling  lifeless  in 
the  dust-  Garcilasso  had  shortened  ;his  sword,  and,  as  his  adver- 
sary raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had.  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  "  It 
was  a  singular  and  miraculous  victory,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida ;  "  but  the  Christian  knight  was  armed  by  the  sacred  nature 
of  his  cause,  and  the  holy  Virgin  gave  him  strength,  like  another 
.David,  to  slay  this  gigantic  champion  of  the  Gentiles." 

The.  laws  of  chivalry  were  observed  throughout  the  combat — 
no  one  interfered  on  either  side.  Garcilasso  now  despoiled  his 
adversary ;  then,  rescuing  the  holy  inscription  of  "  Ave  Maria'' 
from  its  degrading  situation,  he  elevated  it  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  bore  it  off  as  a  signal  of  triumph,  amidst  the  raptu 
reus  shouts  of  the  Christian  army." 

The  sun  had  now  reached  the  meridian  ;  and  the  hot  blood  of 

•  The  above  incident  has  been  commemorated  in  old  Spanish  ballads, 
ttnd  mado  the  subject  of  a  scene  in  an  old  Spanish  drama  ascribed  by  some 
Co  Tiop?  rie  Ve?a. 
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I'he  Moors  was  inflamed  by  its  rays,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  d» 
teat  of  their  champion.  Muza  ordered  two  pieces  of  ordnance  to 
ftpen  a  fire  upon  the  Christians.  A  confusion  was  produced  in 
one  part  of  their  ranks:  Muza  called  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
"  Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  empty  challenges — let  us  charge 
upon  the  enemy :  he  who  assaults  has  always  an  advantage  in 
the  combat."  So  saying,  he  rushed  forward,  followed  by  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  charged  so  furiously  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  Christians,  that  he  drove  it  in  upon  the  bat- 
talion of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

The  gallant  marques  now  considered  himself  absolved  from 
all  further  obedience  to  the  queen's  commands.  He  gave  the 
signal  to  attack.  "  Santiago  I"  was  shouted  along  the  line  ;  and 
he  pressed  forward  to  the  encounter,  with  his  battalion  of  twelve 
hundred  lances.  The  other  cavaliers  followed  his  example,  and 
the  battle  instantly  became  general. 

When  the  king  and  queen  beheld  the  armies  thus  rushing  to 
the  combat,  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees^  and  implored 
the  holy  virgin  to  protect  her  faithful  warriors.  The  prince  and 
princess,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  prelates  and  friars  who 
were  present,  did  the  same  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of  these 
illustrious  and  saintly  persons,  was  immediately  apparent.  The 
fierceness  with  which  the  Moors  had  rushed  to  the  attack  was 
suddenly  cooled ;  they  were  bold  and  adroit  for  a  skirmish,  but 
unequal  to  the  veteran  Spaniards  in  the  open  field.  A  panic 
seized  upon  the  foot-soldiers— they  turned,  and  took  to  flight. 
Muza  and  his  cavaliers  in  vain  endeavored  to  rally  them.  Some 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains ;  but  the  greater  part  fled  to  the 
city,  in  such  confusion  that  they  overturned  and  trampled  upon 
each  other.  The  Christians  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates. 
Dpwards  of  two  thousand  were  eithey  killed,  -v^ounded,  or  taken 
prisoners ;  and  the  two  pieces  of  ordnance  were  brought  off  aj 
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trophies  of  the  victory.  Not  a  Christian  laiice  but  was  bathed 
that  day  in  the  blood  of  an  infidel* 

Such  was  the  brief  but  bloody  action,  which  was  known  among 
the  Christian  warriors  by  the  name  of  "  the  queen's  skirmish ;" 
for  when  the  marques  of  Cadiz  waited  upon  her  majesty  to  apolo- 
gize for  breaking  her  commands,  he  attributed  the  victory  entirely 
to  her  presence.  The  queen,  however,  insisted  that  it  was  all 
owing  to  her  troops  being  led  on  by  so  valiant  a  commander. 
Her  majesty  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  agitation  at  behold- 
ing so  terrible'  a  scene  of  bloodshed ;  though  certain  veterans 
present  pronounced  it  as  gay  and  gentle  a  skirmish  as  they  had 
ever  witnessed. 

The  gayety  of  this  gentle  pass  at  arms,  however,  was  some- 
what marred  by  a  rough  reverse  in  the  evening.  Certain  of 
the  Christian  cavaliers,  among  whom  were  the  count  de  Urena, 
Don  Alonzo  Aguilar,  his  brother  "Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  Diego 
Castrillo  commander  of  Calatrava,  and  others  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  remained  in  ambush  near  Armilla,  expecting  the  Moors 
would  sally  forth  at  night  to  visit  the  scene  of  battle  and  to  bury 
their  dead.  They  were  discovered  by  a  Moor,  who  had  climbed 
an  elm-tree  to  reconnoitre,  and  hastened  into  the  city  to  give  no- 
tice of  their  ambush.  Scarce  had  night  fallen  when  the  cavaliers 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  host  which  in  the  darkness 
seemed  innumerable.  The  Moors -attacked  them  with  sanguinary 
fury,  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  the  morning.  The  cavaliers 
fought  to  every  disadvantage,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  ignorant 
of  the  ground,  perplexed  by  thickets  and  by  the  water-courses  of 
the  gardens,  the  sluices  of  which  were  all  thrown  open.  Even 
retreat  was  difficult.  The  count  de  Urefia  was  surrounded  and 
in  imminent  peril,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  two  of  his  faith- 
ful followers  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.     Several  cavaliers  losi 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  101.    Zurita^.  lib.  20,  c.  8S. 
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their  horeee,  and  were  themselves  put  to  death  in  the  water- 
courses,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  came  near  having  his  owu  illus- 
trious career  cut  short  in  this  obscure  skirmish.  He  had  fallec 
into  a  water-course,  whence  he  extricated  himself,  covered  with 
mud,  and  so  encumbered  with  his  armor,  that  he  could  not  retreat. 
Inigo  de  Mendoza,  a  relative  of  his  brother  Alonzo,  seeing  his 
■  peril,  offered  him  his  horse :  «  Take  it  Sefior,"  said  he,  "  for  you 
cannot  save  yourself  on  foot,  and  I  can :  but  should  T  fall,  take 
care  of  my  wife  and  daughters." 

Gonsalvo  accepted  the  devoted  offer;  mounted  the  horse,  and 
had  made  but  few  paces,  when  a  lamentable  cry  caused  him  to 
turn  his  head,  and  he  beheld  the  faithful  Mendoza  transfixed  by 
Moorish  lances.  The  four  principal  cavaliers  already  named,  with 
several  of  their  followers,  effected  their  retreat  and  reached  the 
camp  in  safety  ;  but  this  nocturnal  reverse  obscured  the  morn- 
ing's triumph.  Gonsalvo  remembered  the  last  words  of  the  de- 
voted Mendoza,  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  his  widow  and  mar. 
riage  portions  on  his  daughters." 

To  commemorate  the  victory  of  which  she  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, queen  Isabella  afterwards  erected  a  monastery  in  the 
village  of  Zubia,  dedicated  to  St.  Francisco,  which  still  exists,  and 
in  its  garden  is  a  laurel  planted  by  her  hands.f 

*  The  account  of  this  nocturnal  afFair,  is  from  Peter  Martyr,  lib.  4,  Epist 
PO,  and  Pulgar  Hazanas  del  Gran.  Capitan,  page  188,  as  cited  by  Alcantara, 
Hist   Granada,  torn.  4,  cap.  18. 

■f  Tlie  house  whence  the  king  and  quesn  contemplated  the  battle,  is  like- 
wise to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  first  street  to  the  right  on  eii  • 
tering  the  village  from  the  vega ;  and  the  royal  arms  are  painted  on  the 
ceilings.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  worthy  farmer,  Francisco  Garcia,  who,  in 
showing  the  house  to  the  writer,  refused  all  compensation,  with  true  Span- 
ish pride  ;  offering,  on  the  eontrai-y,  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion.  Hie 
children  are  versed  in  the  Did  Spanish  ballads,  about  the  exploits  of  Her. 
oan  Perez  del  Pnlgar  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Ve^a. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 


The  last  ravage  before  Granada. 


The  ravages  of  war  had  as  yet  spared  a  little  portiow  of  the  vega 
of  Granada.  A  green  belt  of  gardens  and  orchard?  still  flourish- 
ed round  the  city,  extending  along  the  hanks  of  the  Xenel  and 
the  Darro.  They  had  been  the  solace  and  delight  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  their  happier  days,  and  contributed  to  their  sustenance 
in  this  time  of  scarcity.  Ferdinand  determined  to  make  a  final 
and  exterminating  ravage  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  so  that 
there  should  not  remain  a  single  green  thing  for  the  sustenance 
of  man  or  beast.  The  eighth  of  July  was  the  day  appointed  for 
this  act  of  desolation.  Boabdil  was  informed  by  his  spies  of  the 
intention  of  the  Christian  king,  and  prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence.  Hernando  de  Baeza,  a  Christian,  who  resided  with 
the  royal  family  in  the  Alhambra  as  interpreter,  gives  in  a  man- 
uscript memoir  an  account  of  the  parting  of  Boabdil  from  hia 
family  as  he  went  forth  to  battle.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  api 
pointed  day,  the  eighth  of  July,  he  bathed  and  perfumed  himself 
as  the  Moors  of  high  rank  were  accustomed  to  do  when  they 
went  forth  to  peril  their  lives.  Arrayed  in  complete  armor  he 
took  leave  of  his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  sister,  in  the  ante- 
chamber, of  the  tower  of  Comares.  Ayxa  la  Horra,  with  her 
'isual  dignity,  bestowed  on  him  her  benediction,  and  gave  him  her 
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hand  to  kiss.  It  was  a  harder  parting  with  his  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter ;  who  hung  round  him  with  sobs  and  tears ;  the  dueiias  and 
doncellas  too  of  the  royal  household  made  the  halls  of  the  Aiham- 
bra  resound  with  their  lamentations.  He  then  mounted  his  horse 
and  put  himself  in  front  of  his  squadrons." 

The  Christian  army  approached  close  to  the  city,  and  were 
laying  waste  the  gardens  and  orchards,  when  Boabdil  sallied 
forth,  surrounded  by  all  that  was  left  of  the  flower  and  chivalry 
of  Granada.  There  is  one  place  where  even  the  coward  becomes 
brave — that  sacred  spot  called  home.  What  then  must  have 
been  the  valor  of  the  Moors,  a  people  always  of  chivalrous  spirit, 
when  the  war  was  thus  brought  to  their  thresholds  !  They  fought 
among  the  scenes  of  their  loves  and  pleasures ;  the  scenes  of 
their  infancy,  and  the  haunts  of  their  domestic  life.  They  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  old  men  and 
their  maidens,  of  all  that  was  helpless  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
them ;  for  all  Granada,  crowded  on  tower  and  battlement,  watched 
with  trembling  heart  the  fate  of  this  eventful  day. 

There  was  not  so  much  one  battle,  as  a  variety  of  battles ; 
every  garden  and  orchard  became  a  scene  of  deadly  contest; 
every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed,  with  an  agony  of  grief  and 
valor,  by  the  Moors  ;  every  inch  of  ground  that  the  Christians 
advanced,  they  valiantly  maintained  ;  but  never  did  they  ad- 
vance with  severer  fighting,  or  greater  loss  of  blood. 

The  cavalry  of  Muza  was  in  every  part  of  the  field  ;  wherever 
it  came,  it  gave  fresh  ardor  to  the  fight.  The  Moorish  soldier, 
fainting  with  heat,  fatigue,  and  wounds,  was  roused  to  now  life  at 
the  approach  of  Muza ;  and  even  he  who  lay  gasping  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  turned  his  face  towards  him,  and  faintly  uttered 
cheers  and  blessings  as  ho  passed. 

•  Hernando  de  Baeza  as  cited  by  Alcantara,  Hist.  Granada,  t.  4,  c .  18. 
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The  Christians  had  by  this  time  gained  possession  of  varioiu 
iowers  near  the  city,  whence  they  had  been  annoyed  by  cros» 
bows  and  arquebusses.  The  Moors,  scattered  in  various  actions, 
were  severely  pressed.  Boabdil,  at  the  head  of  the  cavaliers  of 
his  guard,  mingling  in  the  fight  in  various  parts  of  the  field, 
endeavored  to  inspirit  the  foot-soldiers  to  the  combat.  But  the 
Moorish  infantry  was  never  to  be  depended  upon.  In  the  heat 
of  the  action,  a  panic  seized  upon  them  ;  they  fled,  leaving  their 
sovereign  exposed  with  his  handful  of  cavaliers  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.  Boabdil  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  when,  wheeling  round,  he.  and  his  followers- threw 
the  reins  on  the  necks  of  their  steeds,  and  took  refuge  by  dint  of 
hoof  within  the  walls  of  the  city.* 

Muza  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  field.  He 
threw  himself  before  the  retreating  infantry,  calling  upon  them  to 
turn  and  fight  for  their  homes,  ther  families,  for  every  thing  sa- 
cred and  dear  to  them.  All  in  vain : — totally  broken  and  dis- 
mayed, they  fled  tumultuously  for  the  gates.  Muza  would  fain 
have  kept  the  field  with  his  cavalry ;  but  this  devoted  band,  hav- 
ing stood  the  brunt  of  war  throughout  this  desperate  campaign, 
was  fearfully  reduced  in  numbers,  and  many  of  the  survivors 
were  crippled  and  enfeebled  by  their  wounds.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, therefore,  he  retreated  to  the  city,  his  bosom  swelling  with 
indignation  and  despair.  Entering  the  gates,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  closed,  and  secured  with  bolts  and  bars ;  for  he  refused  to, 
place  any  further  confidence  in  the  archers  and  arquebusiers  st» 
tioned  to  defend  them,  and  vowed  never  more  to  sally  with  foot 
soldiers  to  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  the  artillery  thundered  from  the  walk,  anU 
checked  all  further  advance  of  the  Christians.     King  Ferdinand. 

»  Zurita.  lib.  20.  c.  88. 
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therefore,  called  off  his  troops,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  trie 
ruins  of  his  camp,  leaving  the  beautiful  city  of  Granada  wrapped 
in  the  smoke  of  her  fields  and  gardens,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bodies  of  her  slaughtered  children. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  of  the  Moors,  in  defence  of  their  fa- 
vorite city.  The  French  ambassador,  who  witnessed  it,  was 
filled  with  wonder,  at  the  prowess,  the  dexterity,  and  daring  of 
the  Moslems. 

In  truth,  this  whole  war  was  an  instance,  memorable  in  his- 
tory, of  the  most  persevering  resolution.  For  nearly  ten  years 
had  the  war  endured — an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disas- 
ters to  the  Moorish  arms.  Their  towns  had  been  taken,  one  after 
another,  and  their  brethren  slain  or  led  into  captivity.  Yet 
they  disputed  every  city  and  town,  and  fortress  and  castle,  nay 
every  rock  itself,  as  if  they  had  been  inspirited  by  victories. 
Wherever  they  could  plant  foot  to  fight,  or  find  wall  or  cliflE 
whence  to  launch  an  arrow,  they  disputed  their  beloved  country ; 
and  now,  when  their  capital  was  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  a 
whole  nation  thundered  at  its  gates,  they  still  maintained  defence, 
as  if  they  hoped  some  miracle  to  interpose  in  their  behalf  Their 
obstinate  resistance  (says  an  ancient  chronicler)  shows  the  grief 
with  which  they  yielded  up  the  vega,  which  was  to  them  a  para- 
dise and  heaven.  Exerting  all  the  strength  of  their  arms,  they 
embraced,  as  it  were,  that  most  beloved  soil,  from  which  neither 
wounds,  nor  defeats,  nor  death  itself,  could  part  them.  They 
stood  firm,  battling  for  it  with  the  united  force  of  love  and  grief, 
never  drawing  back  the  foot  while  they  had  hands  tii  fight,  oi 
fortane  to  befriend  them,* 

*  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  R.  30.  o.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

Coaflagration  of  the  Christian  Camp.    Building  of  Santa  F^. 

Ihb  Moors  now  shut  thoniselvos  up  gloomily  within  their  walls ; 
'.hero  were  no  longer  any  daring  sallies  from  their  gates ;  and 
aver  the  martial  clangor  of  the  drum  and  trumpet,  which  had 
continually  resounded  within  that  warrior  city,  was  now  seldom 
heard  from  its  battlements.  In  the  midst  of  this  deep  despond- 
ency,  a  signal  disaster  in  the  Christian  camp,  for  a  moment  lit  up 
a  ray  of  hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  Moors. 

The  setting  sun  of  a  hot  summer's  day,  on  the  1 0th  of  July, 
shone  splendidly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  which  was  in  a  bustlo 
of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  service,  when  an  attack  was  me- 
ditated on  the  city.  The  camp  made  a  glorious  appearance 
The  various  tents  of  the  royal  family  and  the  attendant  nobles, 
were  adorned  with  rich  hangings,  and  sumptuous  devices,  and 
costly  furniture ;  forming,  as  it  wore,  a  little  city  of  silk  and 
brocade,  where  the  pinnacles  of  pavilions  of  various  gay  colors, 
surmounted  with  waving  standards  and  flattering  pennons,  might 
vie  with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  capital  they  were  be- 
Bieging. 

In  the  midst  of  this  little  gaudy  metropolis,  the  lofty  tent  ol 
the  queen  domineered  over  the  rest  like  a  stately  palace.  The 
marques  of  Cadiz  had  courteously  surrendered  his  own  tent  to 
the  queen.   It  was  the  most  complete  and  sumptuous  in  Christen- 
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dom,  and  had  been  carried  about  with  him  throughout  the  war 
[n  the  centre  rose  a  stately  alfaneque  or  pavilion,  in  oriental 
taste,  the  rich  hangings  being  supported  by  columns  of  lances, 
and  ornamented  with  martial  devices.  This  central  pavilion,  or 
silken  tower,  was  surrounded  by  other  compartments,  some  of 
painted  linen  lined  with  silk,  and  all  separated  from  each  other 
by  curtains.  It  was  one  of  those  camp  palaces  which  are  raised 
and  demolished  in  an  instant,  like  the  city  of  canvas  which  sur- 
rounds them.  , 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  bustle  in  the  camp  subsided. 
Every  one  sought  repose,  preparatory  to  the  next  day's  trial. 
The  king  retired  early,  that  he  might  be  up  with  the  crowing  of 
the  cock,  to  head  the  destroying  army  in  person.  All  stir  of  mi- 
litary preparation  was  hushed  in  the  royal  quarters ;  the  very 
sound  of  minstrelsy  was  mute,  and  not  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar 
was  to  be  heard  from  the  tents  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  queen  had  retired  to  the  innermost  part  of  her  pavilion, 
where  she  was  performing  her  orisons  before  a  private  altar  ;  per- 
haps the  peril  to  which  the  king  might  be  exposed  in  the  next 
day's  foray,  inspired  her  with  more  than  usual  devotion.  While 
thus  at  her  prayers,  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  glare  of  light, 
and  wreaths  of  sufiFocating  smoke.  In  an  instant,  the  whole  tent 
was  in  a  blaze  :  there  was  a  high  gusty  wind,  which  whirled  the 
light  flames  from  tent  to  tent,  and  wrapped  the  whole  in  one  con- 
flagration. 

Isabella  had  barely  time  to  save  herself  by  instant  flight. 
Her  first  thought,  on  being  extricated  from  her  tent,  was  for  tha 
safety  of  the  king  She  rushed  to  his  tent,  but  the  vigilant  Fer- 
dinand was  already  at  the  entrance  of  it.  Starting  from  bed  on 
the  first  alarm,  and  fancying  it  an  assault  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
seized  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  sallied  forth  undressed,  with 
his  cuirass  upon  his  arm. 
22 
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The  late  gargeous  camp  was  now  a  scene  of  wild  confusion. 
The  flames  kept  spreading  from  one  pavilion  to  another,  glaring 
upon  the  rich  armor,  and  golden  and  silver  vessels,  which  seemed 
melting  in  the  fervent  heat.  Many  of  the  soldiers  had  erected 
booths  and  bowers  of  branches,  which,  being  dry,  crackled  and 
blazed,  and  added  to  the  rapid  conflagration.  The  ladies  of  tha 
court  fled,  shrieking  and  half-dressed,  from  their  tents.  There 
was  an  alarm  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  distracted  hurry  about 
the  aamp  of  men  half  armed.  The  prince  Juan  had  been  snatched 
out  of  bed  by  an  attendant,  and  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  the 
count  de  Cabra,  which  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp.  The 
loyal  count  immediately  summoned  his  people,  and  those  of  his 
cousin  Don  Alonzo  de  Montemayor,  and  formed  a  guard  round 
the  tent  in  which  the  prince  was  sheltered. 

The  idea  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Moors,  soon  sub- 
sided ;  but  it  was  feared  they  might  take  advantage  of  it,  to  as- 
sault the  camp.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  therefore,  sallied  forth 
with  three  thousand  horse,  to  check  any  advance  from  the  city, 
As  they  passed  along,  the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  hurry  and 
consternation — some  hastening  to  their  posts,  at  the  call  of  drum 
and  trumpet ;  some  attempting  to  save  rich  efiieets  and  glittering 
armor  from  the  tents,  others  dragging  along  terrified  and  restive 
horses. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  camp,  they  found  the  whqlo 
firmament  illuminated.  The  flames  whirled  up  in  long  light 
spires,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  sparks  and  cinders.  A  bright 
glare  was  thrown  upon  the  city,  revealing  every  battlement  and 
tower.  Turbaned  heads  were  seen  gazing  from  every  roof,  aad 
armor  gleamed  along  the  walls  ;  yet  not  a  single  warrior  sallied 
from  the  gates :  the  Moors  suspected  some  stratagem  on  the  part 
of  the  Christians,  and  kept  quietly  within  their  walls.  By  de- 
grees, the  flames  expired  ;  the  city  faded  from  sight ;  all  again 
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became  dark  and  quiet,  and  the  marques  of  Cladiz  returned  with 
his  eavairy  to  the  camp. 

-When  the  day  dawned  on  the  Christian  camp,  nothing  remained 
of  that  beautiful  assemblage  of  stately  pavilions,  but  heaps  of 
smouldering  rubbish,  with  helms  and  corselets  and  other  furniture 
of  war,  and  masses  of  melted  gold  and  silver  glittering  among 
the  ashes.  The  wajrdrobe  of  the  queen  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  there  was  an  immense  loss  in  plate,  jewels,  costly  stuffs,  and 
sumptuous  armor  of  tlie  luxurious  nobles.  The  fire  at  first  had 
been  attributed  to  treachery,  but  on  investigation  it  proved  to  be 
entirely  accidental.  The  queen,  on  retiring  to  her  prayers,  lad 
ordered  her  lady  in  attendance  to  remove  a  light  burning  njar 
her  couch,  lest  it  should  prevent  her  sleeping.  Through  heedlt  ss- 
ness,  the  taper  was  placed  in  another  part  ot  the  tent,  near  the 
hangings,  which,  being  blown  against  it  by  a  gust  of  wind,  imme- 
diately took  fire. 

The  wary  Ferdinand  knew  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the 
Moors,  and  hastened  to  prevent  their  deriving  confidence  fro  no 
the  night's  disaster.  At  break  of  day,  the  drums  and  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  and  the  Christian  army  issued  forth  from  among 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  camp,  in  shining  squadrons,  with 
flaunting  banners  and  bursts  of  martial  melody,  as  though  the 
preceding  night  had  been  a  time  of  high  festivity,  instead  of  terror. 

The  Moors  had  beheld  the  conflagration  with  wonder  and  per- 
plexity. When  the  day  broke,  and  they  looked  towards  the 
Christian  camp,  they  saw  nothing  but  a  dark  smoking  mass. 
Their  scouts  came  in  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  whole 
camp  was  a  scene  of  ruin.  In  the  exultation  of  the  moment, 
they  fldttered  themselves  with  hopes  that  the  catastrophe  would 
discourage  the  besiegers ;  that  as  in  former  years,  their  invaeioc 
would  end  with  the  summer  and  they  would  withdraw  before  the 
autumnal  rains. 
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The  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  soon  ciushed  these 
hopes.  They  gave  orders  to  build  a  regular  city  upon  the  site  ol 
their  Camp,  to  convince  the  Mojrs  that  the  siege  was  to  endure^ 
until  the  surrender  of  Granada.  Nine  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Spain  were  charged  with  this  stupendous  undertaking ;  and  they 
emulated  each  other,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause.  •'  It  verily 
seems,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  as  though  some  miracle  op- 
erated to  aid  this  pious  work,  so  rapidly  did  arise  a  formidable  city, 
with  solid  edifices,  and  powerful  walls,  and  mighty  towers,  where 
lately  had  been  seen  nothing  but  tents  and  light  pavilions  The 
city  was  traversed  by  two  principal  streets  in  form  of  a  cross,  ter- 
minating in  four  gates  facing  the  four  winds  ;  and  in  the  centre 
was  a  vast  square,  where  the  whole  army  might  be  assembled. 
To  this  city  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  Isabella,  so  dear 
to  the  army  and  the  nation  ;  "  but  that  pious  princess,"  adds  An 
tonio  Agapida,  "  calling  to  mind  the  holy  cause  in  which  it  was 
erected,  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Fe,  (or  the  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith ;)  and  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  the  piety  and 
glory  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns." 

Hither  the  merchants  soon  resorted,  from  all  points.  Long 
trains  of  mules  were  seen  every  day  entering  and  departing  from 
its  gates  ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  magazines,  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  costly  and  luxurious  merchandise ;  a  scene  of  bustling 
commerce  and  prosperity  took  place,  while  iinhappy  Granada  re- 
Diftined  shut  up  and  desolate. 
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CHAPTER  XCVl. 

Famine  and  discord  in  tlie  city. 

fHE  besieged  city  now  began  to  sufter  the  distress  of  famine.  Ita 
supplies  were  all  cut  off;  a  cavalgada  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
mules  laden  with  money,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  city  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Alpuxarras,  was  taken  by  the  marques  of 
Cadiz,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  in  sight  of  the  suffering 
Moors.  Autumn  arrived ;  but  the  harvests  had  been  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  country  ;  a  rigorous  winter  was  approaching,  and 
the  city  was  almost  destitute  of  provisions.  The  people  sank 
into  deep  despondency.  They  called  to  mind  all  that  had  been 
predicted  by  astrologers  at  the  birth  of  their  ill-starred  sovereign, 
and  all  that  had  been  foretold  of  the  fate  of  Granada  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Zahara. 

Boabdil  was  alarmed  by  the  gathering  dangers  from  without, 
and  by  the  clamors  of  his  starving  people.  He  summoned  a 
council,  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  the  al- 
eaydes  of  the  fortresses,  the  xequis  or  sages  of  the  city,  and  the 
alfaquis  or  doctors  of  the  faith.  They  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  of  audience  of  the  Alhambra,  and  despair  was  painted  in 
their  countenances.  Boabdil  demanded  of  them,  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  present  extremity ;  and  iueir  answer  was,  "  Sur- 
render."    The  venerable  Abul  Cazim,  governor  of  the  city,  rep 
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rnsentcd  its  unhappy  state  :  "  Our  granaries  are  nearly  exhausted 
and  no  further  supplies  are  to  be  expected.  The  provender  foi 
the  war-horses  is  required  as  sustenance  for  the  soldiery  ;  the 
very  horses  themselves -are  killed  for  food;  of  seven  thousand 
Bteeds  which  once  could  be  sent  into  the  field,  three  hundred  only 
remain.  Our  city  contains  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
old  and  young,  with  each  a  mouth  that  calls  piteously  for  bread." 

The  xequis  and  principal  citizens  declared  that  the  people 
could  no  longer  sustain  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  a  defence  ■ 
"  And  cf  what  avail  is. our  defence,"  said  they,  "  when  the  enemy 
is  determined  to  persist  in  the  siege  ? — what  alternative  remaiffl&.^a 
but  to  surrender  or  to  die  ?" 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  was  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  he 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  He  had  cherished  some  faint  hope 
of  relief  from  the  soldan  of  Egypt  or  the  Barbary  powers ;  but 
it  was  now  at  an  end ;  even  if  such  assistance  were  to  be  sent,  he 
had  no  longer  a  seaport  where  it  might  debark.  The  counsellors 
saw  that  the  resolution  of  the  king  was  shaken,  and  they  united 
their  voices  in  urging  him  to  capitulate. 

Muza  alone  rose  in  opposition :  "  It  is  yet  too  early,"  said  he, 
''  to  talk  of  a  surrender.  Our  means  are  not  exhausted ;  we  havfi 
yet  one  source  of  strength  remaining,  terrible  in  its  effects,  and 
which  often  has  achieved  the  most  signal  victories — it  is  our  de- 
spair. Let  us  rouse  the  mass  of  the  people — let  us  put  weapons 
in  their  hands — let  us  fight  the  enemy  to  the  very  utmost,  until 
we  rush  upon  the  points  of  their  lances.  I  am  ready  to  lead  the 
way  into  the  thickest  of  their  squadrons  ;  and  much  rather  would 
I  be  numbered  among  those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Granada, 
than  of  those  who  survived  to  capitulate  for  her  surrender  !" 

The  words  of  Muza  were  without  effect,  for  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  broken-spirited  and  heartless  men,  or  men,  perhap"  to 
nhom  sad  experience  had  taught  discretion.     They  were  arrived 
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Bt  that  state  of  pisblic  depression,  when  heroes  and  heroism  are 
no  longer  regarded,  and  when  old  men  and  their  counsels  rise 
into  importance.  Boabdil  el  Chico  yielded  to  the  general  voice; 
it  was  determined  to  capitulate  with  the  Christian  sovereigns; 
a!id  the  venerable  Abul  Cazim  was  sent  forth  to  the  camp,  em- 
powered to  treat  for  tcnui . 
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CHAPTER  XCVIl 

•  Capitulation  of  Granada. 

The  old  governor  Abul  Gazim  was  received  with  great  cotirtcsy  bjr 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  being  informed  of  the  purport  ol 
his  embassy,  granted  the  besieged  a  truce  of  sixty  days  from 
the  5th  of  October,  and  appointed  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  and  Fer- 
nando de  Zafra,  the  secretary  of  the  king,  to  treat  about  the  terras 
of  surrender  with  such  commissioners  as  might  be  named  by  Bd- 
abdil.  The  latter  on  his  part  named  Abul  Cazim,  Aben  Comixa 
the  vizier,  and  the  grand  cadi.  As  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  Boab- 
dil  gave  his  son  in  hostage,  who  was  taken  to  Moclin,  where  he 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention  by  the  good 
count  de  Tendilla,  as  general  of  the  frontier. 

The  commissioners  on  both  parts,  held  repeated  conferences 
in  secret  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the  village  of  Churriana ;  those 
who  first  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  giving  notice  to  the 
others  by  signal-fires,  or  by  means  of  spies.  After  many  debates 
and  much  difficulty,  the  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  25th  of, 
November.  According  to  this,  the  city  was  to  be  delivered  up, 
with  all  its  gates,  towers  and  fortresses,  within  sixty  days.' 

All  Christian  captives  should  be  liberated,  without  ransom. 

Boabdil  and  his  principal  cavaliers  should  perform  the  act  of 
homage,  and  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

The  Moors  of  Granada  should  become  subjects  of  the  Spanish 
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sovereigns,  retaining  their  possessions,  their  arras  and  horses,  and 
yielding  up  nothing  but  their  artillery.  They  should  be  pro- 
te(!te(\  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  administered  by  cadis  of  their  own  faith,  under  governors 
aijpointed  by  the  sovereigns.  They  should  be  exempted  from 
tribute  for  three  years,  after  which  term  they  should  pay  the  same 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  render  to  their  native  monarchs 

Those  who  choae  to  depart  for  Africa  within  three  years, 
should  be  provided  with  a  passage  for  themselves  and  their 
effects,  free  of  charge,  from  whatever  port  they  should  prefer. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  articles,  five  hundred  hostages 
from  the  principal  families  were  required,  previous  to  the  sur- 
render, who  should  be  treated  with  great  respect  and  distinction 
by  the  Christians,  and  subsequently  restored.  The  son  of  the 
king  of  Granada,  and  all  other  hostages  in  possession  of  the  Caa- 
tilian  sovereigns,  were  to  be  restored  at  the  same  time. 

Such  are  the  main  articles  affecting  the  public  weal,  which 
were  agreed  upon  after  much  discussion,  by  the  mixed  commis- 
sion. There  were  other  articles,  however,  secretly  arranged, 
which  concerned  the  royal  family.  These  secured  to  Boabdil,  to 
his  wife  Morayma,  his  mother  Ayxa,  his  brothers,  and  to  Zo- 
raya,  the  widow  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  all  the  landed  posses- 
sions, houses,  mills,  baths,  and  other  hereditaments  which  formed 
the  royal  patrimony,  with  the  power  of  selling  them,  personally  oi 
by  agent,  at  any  and  all  times.  To  Boabdil  was  secured,  more 
over,  his  wealthy  estates,  both  in  and  out  of  Granada,  and  to  him 
and  his  descendants  in  perpetuity,  the  lordships  of  variou.'?  towns 
and  lands  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  Alpuxarras,  forming  a  petty 
govereignty.  In  addition  to  all  which  it  was  .stipulated,  that,  on 
the  day  of  surrender,  he  should  receive  thirty  thousaDd  castel' 
lanos  of  gold.* 

•  Alcantara,  t.  4.,  c.  18. 
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The  conditions  of  surrender  being  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
commissioners,  Abul  Gazim  proceeded  to  tbe  royal  camp  at  Santa 
Fr',  where  they  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  he  then 
returned  to  Granada,  accompanied  by  Fernando  de  Zafra,  the 
royal  secretary,  to  have  the  same  ratified  also  by  the  Moorish 
king.  Boa'bdil  assembled  his  council,  and  with  a  dejected  coun- 
tenance laid  before  it  the  articles  of  capitulation  as  the  best  that 
oould  be  obtained  from  the  besieging  foe. 

When  the  members  of  the  council  found  the  awful  moment 
an-ivod  when  they  were  to  sign  and  seal  the  perdition  of  their 
empire,  and  blot  themselves  out  as  a  nation,  all  firmness  deserted 
them,  and  many  gave  way  to  tears.  Muza  alone  retained  an  un- 
altered mien :  "  Leave,  seniors,''  cried  he,  '•  this  idle  lamentation 
to  helpless  women  and  children  :  we  are  men — we  have  hearts, 
not  to  shed  tender  tears,  but  drops  of  blood.  I  see  the  spirit  of 
the  people  so  cast  down,  that  it  is  impossible  to  save  the  king 
dom.  Yet  there  still  remains  an  alternative  for  noble  minds — 
A  glorious  death  !  Let  us  die  defending  our  liberty,  and  avenging 
the  woes  of  Griinada.  Our  mother  earth  will  receive  her  chil- 
dren into  her  bosom,  safe  from  the  chains  and  oppressions  of  the 
conqueror ;  or,  should  any  fail  a  sepulchre  to  hide  his  remains, 
he  will  not  want  a  sky  to  cover  him.  Allah  forbid  it  should  be 
said  the  nobles  of  G-ranada  feared  to  die  in  her  defence  !" 

Muza  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  as- 
sembly. Boabdil  looked  anxiously  round,  and  scanned  every 
face  ;  but  he  read  in  all  the  anxiety  of  care-worn  men,  in  whose 
hearts  enthusiasm  was  aead,  and  who  had  grown  callous  to  every 
chivalrous  appeal.  "  Allah  Achbar  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  there  ia 
no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  We  have  no 
longer  forces  in  the  city  and  the  kingdom  to  resist  our  powerful 
enemies.     It  is  in  vaiu  to  struggle  against  the  will  of  Hearea 
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Too  surely  was  it  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  1  should  be 
unfortunate,  and  the  kingdom  expire  under  my  rule." 

"  Allah  Achbar  !"  echoed  the  viziers  and  alfaquis  ;  "  the  will 
of  God  be  done  !"  So  they  all  agreed  with  the  king,  that  these 
evils  were  pre-ordained ;  that  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  with 
them  ;  and  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Castilian  monarchs 
were  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected. 

When  Muza  heard  them  assent  to  the  treaty  of  surrender,  ho 
rose  in  violent  indignation :  "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,''  cried 
he,  ''  nor  think  the  Christians  will  be  faithful  to  their  promises, 
or  their  king  as  magnanimous  in  conquest  as  he  has  been  victo- 
rious in  war.  Death  is  the  least  we  have  to  fear.  It  is  the  plun- 
dering and  sacking  of  our  city,  the  profanation  of  our  mosques. 
the  ruin  of  our  homes,  the  violation  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
-cruel  oppression,  bigoted  intolerance,  whips  and  chains,  the  dun- 
geon, the  fagot,  and  the  stake — such  are  the  miseries  and  indig- 
nities we  shall  see  and  suffer ;  at  least,  those  grovelling  souls  will 
see  and  suffer  them,  who  now  shrink  from  an  honorable  death 
For  my  part,  by  Allah,  I  will  never  witness  them  !" 

With  these  words  he  left  the  council-chamber,  and  passed 
gloomily  through  the  Court  of  Lions,  and  the  outer  halls  of  the 
Alhambra,  without  deigning  to  speak  to  the  obsequious  courtiera 
who  attended  in  them.  He  repaired  to  his  dwelling,  armed  him- 
self at  all  points,  mounted  his  favorite  war-horse,  and,  issuing 
from  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Elvira,  was  never  seen  or  hear!  of 
more.' 

*  Conde,  pturt  4. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 


commotions  in  Granada. 


The  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Granada  was  signed  jn  the 
25th  of  November,  1491,  and  produced  a  sudden  cessation  of 
those  hostilities  which  had  raged  for  so  many  years.  Christian 
and  "Moor  might  now  be  seen  mingling  courteously  on  the  banks 
of  the  Xenel  and  the  Parro,  where  to  have  met  a  few  days  pre- 
vious would  have  produced  a  scene  of  sanguinary  contest.  Still, 
as  the  Moors  might  be  suddenly  roused  to  defence,  if,  within  tlie 
allotted  term  of  sixty  days,  succors  should  arrive  from  abroad ; 
and  as  they  were  at  all  times  a  rash,  inflammable  people,  the  wary 
Ferdinand  maintained  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  city,  and, per- 
mitted no  supplies  of  any  kind  to  enter.  His  garrisons  in  the 
sea-ports,  and  his  cruisers  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  or- 
dered likewise  to  guard  against  any  relief  from  the  grand  soldan 
of  Egypt,  or  the  princes  of  Barbary.  There  was  no  need  of  such 
precautions.  Those  powers  were  either  too  much  engrossed  by 
their  own  wars,  or  too  much,  daunted  by  the  success  of  the  Span- 
ish arms,  to  interfere  in  a  desperate  cause  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Moors  of  Granada  were  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

The  month  of  December  had  nearly  p9,ssed  away .  the  famine 
became  extreme,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  any  favorable  event 
within  the  term  specified  in  the  capitulation.  Boabdil  saw,  that 
to  hold  out  to  thp  end  of  the  allotted  time  would  but  be  to  pro- 
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traot  the  miseries  of  his  people.  With  the  consent  of  his  coun- 
cil, he  determined  to  surrender  the  city  on  the  sixth  of  January 
He  accordingly  sent  his  grand  vizier,  Yusef  Aben  Comixa,  to 
sing  Ferdinand,  to  make  known  his  intention ;  bearing  him,  at 
tlie  same  time,  a  present  of  a  magnificent  scimetar,  and  two  Ara- 
bian steeds  superbly  caparisoned. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  doomed  to  meet  with  trouble, 
10  the  end  of  his  career.  The  very  next  day,  the  santon  or  der- 
vise,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  the  same  who  had  uttered  prophecies 
and  excited  commotions  on  former  occasions,  suddenly  made  his 
appearance.  Whence  he  came  no  one  knew;  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  been  in  the  mountains  of  the  Alpuxarras,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  Moslems  to  the  relief 
of  Granada.  He  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  his  eyes  glowed 
like  coals  in  their  sockets,  and  his  speech  was  little  better  than 
frantic  raving.  He  harangued  the  populace,  in  the  streets  and 
squares ;  in\^ighed  against  the  capitulation,  denounced  the  king 
and  nobles  as  Moslems  only  in  name,  and  called  upon  the  people 
to  sally  forth  against  the  unbelievers,  for  that  Allah  had  decreed 
them  a  signal  victory. 

Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  populace  seized  their 
arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  shouts  and  outcries.  The 
shops  and  houses  were  shut  up  ;*the  king  himself  did  not  dare  to 
venture  forth,  but  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  Alhambra. 
The  turbulent  multitude  continued  roaming  and  shouting  and 
howling  about  the  city,  during  the  day  and  a  part  of  the  night. 
Hunger,  and  a  wintry  tempest,  tamed  their  frenzy ;  and  when 
morning  came,  the  enthusiast  who  had  led  them  on  had  disap- 
peared. Whether  he  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  king,  or  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  is  not  known :  his 
disappearance  remains  a  mystery.* 

»  Maviaii.-i 
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Boabdil  now  issued  from  the  Alhambra,  attended  by  his  prin 
cipal  nobles,  and  harangued  the  populace.  He  set  forth  the  ne 
cessity  of  complying  with  the  capitulation,  froia  the  famine  thai 
roigned  in  the  city,  the  futility  of  defence,  and  from  the  hostagec 
liaving  already  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers. 

In  the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  attri- 
buted to  himself  the  miseries  of  the  country.  "  It  was  my  crime 
in  ascending  the  throne  in  rebellion  against  my  father,''  said  he 
mournfully,  "  which  has  brought  these  woes  upon  the  kingdom  ; 
but  Allah  has  grievously  visited  my  sins  upon  my  head.  For 
your  sake,  mj-  people,  I  have  now  made  this  treaty,,  to  protect 
you  from  the  sword,  your  little  ones  from  famine,  your  wives  and 
daughters  from  outrage ;  and  to  secure  you  in  the  enjoyment  of 
your  properties,  your  liberties,  your  laws,  and  your  religion,  un- 
der a  sovereign  of  happier  destinies  than  the  ill-starred  Boabdil." 

The  versatile  population  were  touched  by  the  humility  of 
their  sovereign — they  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  capitulation,  and 
there  was  even  a  faint  shout  of  "  Long  live  Boabdil  the  unfortu 
nate  !"  and  they  all  returned  to  their  homes  in  perfect  tran 
quillity. 

Boabdil  immediately  sent  missives  to  king  Ferdinand,  ap- 
prising him  of  these  events,  and  of  his  fears  lest  further  delay 
should  produce  new  tumults.  The  vizier  Yusef  Aben  Comixa 
was  again  the  agent  between  the  monarchs.  He  was  received 
with  unusual  courtesy  and  attention  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
and  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  the  surrender  should  take 
place  on  the  second  day  of  January  instead  of  the  sixth.  A  new 
difficulty  now  arose  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  of  surrender. 
The  haughty  Ayxa  la  Horra,  whose  pride  rose  with  the  decline  of 
her  fortunes,  declared  that,  as  sultana  mother,  she  would  never 
consent  that  her  son  should  stoop  to  the  humiliation  of  kissing 
the  liaiiil  of  lii.s  coiiiiucrors,  and,  unless  this  part   of  the  corema 
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Dial  were  modified,  she  would  find  means  to  resist  a  sui  render  au 
Ronipanied  by  such  indignities. 

Aben  Comixa  was  sorely  troubled  by  this  opposition,  lie 
Knew  the  high  spirit  of  the  indomitable  Ayxa,  and  her  influenoe 
over  her  less  heroic  son,  and  wrote  an  urgent  letter  on  the  subject 
to  his  friend,  the  count  de  Tendilla.  The  latter  imparted  the 
circumstance  to  the  Cbristian  sovereigns  ;  a  council  was  called  on 
the  matter.  Spanish  pride  and  etiquette  were  obliged  to  bend  in 
some  degree  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  a  woman.  It  was  agreed 
that  Boabdil  should  sally  forth  on  horseback,  that  on  approaching 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  he  should  make  a  slight  movement  as  if 
about  to  draw  his  foot  from  the  stirrup  and  dismount,  but  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Ferdinand,  who  should  treat  him 
with  a  respect  due  to  his  dignity  and  elevated  birth.  The  eoun* 
de  Tendilla  dispatched  a  messenger  with  this  arrangement ;  aikd 
the  haughty  scruples  of  Ayxa  la  Horra  were  satisfied.* 

•  Salazar  de  Mendoza.    Chron.  del  Gran.  Cardinal,  lib  1  a  08,  pk  f, 
Mondajar  His.  MS.,  aa  cited  by  Alcamten,  t.  4,  c.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XCIX. 


Surrender  of  Granada 


"The  night  preceding  the  surrender  was  a  night  of  doleful  laming 
ings,  within  t\,e  walls  of  the  Alhambra ;  for  the  household  of  Bo- 
abdii  were  pre(jaring  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  that  delightful 
abode.  All  the  royal  treasures,  and  most  precious  effects,  were 
hastily  packed  upon  mules ;  the  beautiful  apartments  were  de- 
spoiled, with  tears  and  mailings,  by  their  own  inhabitants.  Before 
the  dawn  of  day,  a  mouruful  cavalcade  moved  obscurely  out  of  a 
postern-gate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  departed  through  one  of  tha 
most  retired  quarters  of  the  city.  It  was  composed  of  the  family 
of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  which  he  sent  off  thus  privately,  that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  .o  the  eyes  of  scoffers,  or  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  gnemy.  The  mother  of  Boabdil,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la 
Horra,  rode  on  in  silence,  with  dejocted  yet  dignified  demeanor ; 
but  his  wife  Zorayma,  and  all  the  females  of  his  household,  gave 
way  to  loud  lamentations,  as  they  looked  back  upon  their  favorite 
abode,  now  a  mass  of  gloomy  towers  behind  them.  They  were 
attended  by  the  ancient  domestics  of  the  household,  and  by  a 
small  guard  of  veteran  Moors,  loyally  attached  to  the  fallen  mon- 
arch, and  who  would  have  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  defence  of  hia 
family.  The  city  was  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they  passed  through 
its  silent  streets.     The  guards  at  the  gate  shed  tears,  as  thej 
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opeiu'd  it  for  their  departure.  They  paused  not,  but  proceeded 
along  the  hanks  of  the  Xene]  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Alpux- 
arras,  until  they  arrived  at  a  hamlet  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  where  they  halted,  and  waited  until  they  should  be  joined 
by  king  Boabdil. 

The  night  which  had  passed  so  gloomily  in  the  sumptuous 
halls  of  the  Alhambra,  had  been  one  of  joyful  anticipation  in  the 
Christian  camp.  In  the  evening  proclamation  had  been  made 
that  Granada  was  to  be  surrendered  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
troops  wore  all  ordered  to  assemble  at  an  early  hour  under  their 
several  banners.  The  cavaliers,  pages,  and  esquires  were  all 
charged  to  array  themselves  in  their  richest  and  most  splendid 
style,  for  the  occasion  ;  and  even  the  rojral  family  determined  to 
lay  by  the  mourning  they  had  recently  assumed  for  the  sudden 
death  of  the  prince  of  Portugal,  the  husband  of  the  princess  Isa- 
bella. In  a  clause  of  the  capitulation  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
the  troops  destined  to  take  possession,  should  not  traverse  the 
city,  but  should  ascend  to  the  Alhambra  by  a  road  opened  for  the 
purpose  outside  of  the  walls.  This  was  to  spare  the  feelings  oi 
the  afflicted  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  any  angry  collision  be- 
tween them  and  their  conquerors.  So  rigorous  was  Ferdinand  in 
enforcing  this  precaution,  that  the  soldiers  were  prohibited  undci 
pain  of  death  from  leaving  the  ranks  to  enter  into  the  city. 

The  rising  sun  had  scarce  shed  his  rosy  beams  upon  the  sno-ny 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  when  ihree  signal  guns  boomed 
heavily  from  the  lofty  fortress  of  the  Alhambra.  It  was  the  con- 
certed sign  that  all  was  ready  for  the  surrender.  The  Christian 
army  fortbwith  poured  out  of  the  city,  or  rather  camp  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  advanced  across  the  vega.  The  king  and  queen,  with  the 
prince  and  pi-incess,  the  dignitaries  and  ladies  of  the  court,  took 
the  lead,  accompanied  by  the  different  orders  of  monks  and  friars, 
and  surrounded  by  the  royal  guards  splendidly  arrayed.     The 
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procession  moved  slowly  forward,  and  paused  at  the  village  oi 

Armilla,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro 
fionzalcz  de  Mendoza,  escorted  by  throe  thousand  foot  md  a 
Iroop  of  cavalry,  and  accompanied  by  the  commander  Don  Gu- 
tierrez de  Cardenas,  and  a  number  of  prelates  and  hidalgos, 
crossed  the  Xouel  and  proceeded  in  the  advance,  to  ascend  to  the 
Alhanibra  and  take  possession  of  that  royal  palace  and  fortress. 
The  road  which  had  been  opened  for  the  purpose  led  by  the 
Puerta  de  los  Molinos,  or  gate  of  mills,  up  a  defile  to  the  esplan- 
ade on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Martyrs.  At  the  approach  ol 
this  detachment,  the  Moorish  king  sallied  forth  from  a  postern 
gate  of  the  Alhambra,  having  left  his  vizier  Yusef  Aben  Comixa 
to  deliver  up  the  palace.  The  gate  by  which  he  sallied  passed 
through  a  lofty  tower  of  the  outer  wall,  called  the  tower  o^  the 
seven  floors  (de  los  siete  suelos).  He  was  accompanied  by  fifty 
cavaliers,  and  approached  the  grand  cardinal  on  foot.  T^e  latter 
immediately  alighted,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  utmost 
respect.  They  stepped  aside  a  few  paces,  and  hel^  a  brief  con- 
versation in  an  under  tone,  when  Boabdil,  raising  his  voice,  ex- 
claimed, "  Go,  Senor,  and  take  possession  of  those  fortresses  in 
the  name  of  the  powerful  sovereigns,  to  whom  God  has  been 
pleased  to  deliver  them  in  reward  of  their  great  merits,  and  in 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  Moors."  The  grand  cardinal 
sought  to  console  him  in  his  reverses,  and  offered  him  the  use  of 
bis  own  tent  during  any  time  he  might  sojourn  in  the  camp. 
I'oiibdil  thanked  him  for  the  courteous  ofi'er,  adding  some  words 
■ji  melancholy  import,  and  then  taking  leave  of  him  gracefully, 
passed  mournfully  on  to  meet  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  descending 
to  the  vega  by  the  same  road  by  which  the  cardinal  had  como 
The  latter,  with  the  prelates  and  cavaliers  who  attended  him,  en- 
tered tlie  Alhambra,  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  wide  open 
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bj  tho  sloayde  Aben  Comixa.  At  the  same  time  the  Moorish 
guards  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  the  towers  and  battlcmonta 
(vore  taken  possession  of  by  the  Christian  troops. 

While  these  transactions  wore  passing  in  the  Alhambra  and 
its  vicinity,  the  sovereigns  remained  with  their  retinue  and  guards 
near  the  village  of  Armilla,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  towers  of  the 
royal  fortress,  watching  for  the  appointed  signal  of  possession. 
The  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  detachment 
seemed  to  them  more  than  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
a,nxious  mind  of  Ferdinand  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  soma 
commotion  in  the  city.  At  length  they  saw  the  silver  cross,  the 
great  standard  of  this  crusade,  elevated  on  the  Torre  de  la  Vela, 
or  Great  Watch-Tower,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams.  This 
was  done  by  Hernando  de  Talavera,  bishop  of  Avila.  Beside  it 
was  planted  the  pennon  of  the  glorious  apostle  St.  James,  and  a 
great  shout  of  "  Santiago  !  Santiago  !"  rose  throughout  the  army. 
Lastly  was  reared  the  royal  standard  by  the  king  of  arms,  with 
the  shout  of  "  Castile  !  Castile !  For  king  Ferdinand  and  queen 
Isabella  !"  The  words  were  echoed  by  the  whole  army,  with  ac- 
clamations that  resounded  across  the  vega.  At  sight  of  these 
signals  of  possession,  the  sovereigns  sank  upon  their  knees,  giv- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  this  great  triumph  ;  the  whole  assembled 
host  followed  their  example,  and  the  choristers  of  the  royal 
chapel  broke  forth  into  the  solemn  anthem  of  "  Te  Dettm  lauda- 
mus." 

The  king  now  advanced  with  a  splendid  escort  of  cavalry  and 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  until  he  came  to  a  small  mosque  near  the 
banks  of  the  Xenel,  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Hill  ot 
Martyrs,  which  edifice  remains  to  the  present  day  consecrated  as 
the  hermitage  of  St.  Sebastian.  Here  he  beheld  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Granada  approaching  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his 
slender  retinue.     Boabdil,  as  he  drew  near  made  a  movemp.nt  to 
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dismount,  but,  as  had  previously  been  cobcerted,  Ferdinand  pre- 
vented liim.  He  then  offered  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  which  ac- 
cording to  arrangement  was  likewise  declined,  whereupon  he 
leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  king's  right  arm  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city  with  an  air  of  mingled  iiieiaa- 
choly  and  resignation :  "  These  keys,"  said  he,  "  are  the  last 
relics  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain :  thine,  oh  king,  are  our 
trophies,  our  kingdom,  and  our  person.  Such  is  the-  will  of  God  I 
Receive  them  with  the  clemency  thou  hast  promised,  and  which 
we  look  for  at  thy  hands."* 

King  Ferdinand  restrained  his  exultation  into  an  air  of  serene 
magnanimity.  "  Doubt  not  our  promises,"  replied  he,  "  nor  that 
thou  shalt  regain  from  our  friendship  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
fortune  of  war  has  deprived  thee." 

Being  informed  that  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  the  good 
count  of  Tendilla,  was  to  be  governor  of  the  city,  Boabdil  drew 
from  his  finger  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  precious  stone,  and  present- 
ed it  to  the  count.  "  With  this  ring,"  said  he,  "  Granada  hr.s 
been  governed  ;  take  it  and  govern  with  it,  and  God  make  you 
more  fortunate  than  I."t 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Armilla,  where  the  queen 
Isabella  remained  with  her  escort  and  attendants.  The  queen, 
like  her  husband,  declined  all  act  of  homage,  and  received  him 
with  her  accustomed  grace  and  benignity.  She  at  the  same  time 
delivered  to  him  his  son,  who  had  been  held  as  a  hostage  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  capitulation.     Boabdil  pressed  his  child  to  hia 

»  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Rey  30,  c.  3. 

f  This  ring  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  cmmj 
until  the  death  of  the  marques  Don  Inigo,  the  last  male  heir,  who  died  in 
Malaga  without  children,  in  1666.  The  ring  was  then  lost  through  inad 
vertence  and  ignorance  of  its  value.  Dona  Maria,  the  sister  of  thi  marqueg. 
being  absent  in  Madrid.     Alcantara,  1.  4,  c.  18 
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hosom  with  tender  emotion,  and  they  seemed  mutuallj  endeared 
to  each  other  by  their  misfortunes.* 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  contin- 
ued on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  en- 
trance of  the  Christians  into  his  capital.  His  devoted  band  of 
cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy  silence ;  but  heavy  sighs  burst 
from  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and  strains  of  triumphant 
music  were  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  victorious  army. 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a  heavy 
heart  for  his  allotted  residence  in  the  valley  of  Purchena.  At 
two  leagues'  distance,  the  cavalcade,  winding  into  the  skirts  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  ascended  an  eminence  commanding  the  last  view  ol 
Granada.  As  they  arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  invol- 
untarily, to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few 
steps  more  would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  Never  had  it 
appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes.  The  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that 
transparent  climate,  lit  up  each  tower  and  minaret,  and  rested 
gloriously  upon  the  crowning  battlements  of  the  Alhambra  ;  while 
the  vega  spread  its  enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glistening 
with  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenel.  The  Moorish  cavaliers 
gazed  with  a  silent  agony  o^  tenderness  and  grief  upon  that  de- 
licious abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures.  While  they 
yet  looked,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the  citadel, 
and  presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was 
lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes  and 
overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itself :  "  Allah 
Achbar  !  God  is  great !"  said  he  ;  but  the  words  of  resignation 
died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

His  mother,  the  intrepid  Ayxa,  was  indignant  at  his  weak- 

*  Zurita,  Analss  de  Aragon,  lib.  20,  cap.  92. 
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nesa';  "  You  do  well,"  said  she,  "  to  weep  like  a  woraan,  for  what 
you  failed  to  defend  like  a  man  !" 

The  vizier  Aben  Comixa  endeavored  to  console  his  royal  mas- 
ter. "  Consider,  Senor,"  said  he,  "  that  the  most  signal  misfortunes 
ofton  render  men  as  renowned  as  the  most  prosperous  achieve- 
ments, provided  they  sustain  them  with  magnanimity."  , 

The  unhappy  monarch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled  ;  his 
tears  continued  to  flow.  "  Allah  Achbar  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  When 
did  misfortunes  ever  equal  mine?" 

From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which  is  not  far  from  Padul, 
took  the  name  of  Peg  Allah  A^chbar :  but  the  point  of  view  com- 
manding the  last  prospect  of  Granada,  is  known  among  Spaniards 
by  the  name  of  El  uUvMO  suspiro  del  Mora ;  or,  "  The  last 
sigh  of  the  Moor." 
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CHAPTER  C. 

How  the  Castilian  sovereigns  took  possession  of  Granada. 

Qdeen  Isabella  having  joined  the  king,  the  royal  pair,  followed 
by  a  triamphant  host,  passed  up  the  road  by  the  Hill  of  Martyrs,, 
and  thence  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Alhambra.  The  grand 
cardinal  awaited  them  under  the  lofty  arch  of  the  great  gate  of 
justice,  accompanied  by  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas  and  Aben 
Comixa.  Here  king  Ferdinand  gave  the  keys  which  had  been 
delivered  up  to  him  into  the  hands  of  the  queen  ;  they  were 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  Juan,  the  grand 
cardinal,  and  finally  into  those  of  the  count  de  Tendilla,  in  whose 
custody  they  remained,  that  brave  cavalier  having  been  named 
alcayde  of  the  Alhambra,  and  captain-general  of  Granada. 

The  sovereigns  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Alhambra  on  this 
drst  visit,  but  leaving  a  strong  garrison  there  under  the  count  de 
Tendilla,  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  the  palace  and  the  subjacent 
city,  returned  to  the  camp  at  Santa  Fe. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  attending  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  which  spoke  eloquently  to  the  hearts  of  tho 
victors.  As  the  royal  army  had  advanced  in  all  the  pomp  of 
courtly  and  chivalrous  array,  a  procession  of  a  different  kind  came 
forth  to  meet  it.  This  was  composed  of  more  than  five  hundred 
Christian  captives,  many  of  whom  had  languished  for  years  in 
Moorish  dungeons.      Pale  and  emaciated    they  came  clanking 
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their  chains  in  triumph,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy.     They  were 

received  with  tenderness  by  the  sovereigns.  The  king  haiitl 
them  as  good  Spaniards,  as  men  loyal  and  brave,  as  martyrs  to 
the  holy  cause  ;  the  queen  distributed  liberal  relief  among  them 
with  her  own  hands,  and  they  passed  on  before  the  squadrons  of 
the  army,  singing  hymns  of  jubilee.* 

The  sovereigns  forbore  to  enter  the  city  until  it  should  be 
folly  occupied  by  their  troops,  and  public  tranquillity  insunid. 
All  this  was  done  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  count 
de  Tendilla.  assisted  by  the  marques  of  Villena  ;  and  the  glisten- 
ing of  Christian  helms  and  lances  along  the  walls  and  bulwarks, 
and  the  standards  of  the  faith  and  of  the  realm  flaunting  from  the 
towers,  told  that  the  subjugation  of  the  city  was  complete.  The 
proselyte  prince,  Cid  Hiaya,  now  known  by  the  Christian  appel- 
lation of  Don  Pedro  de  Granada  Venegas,t  was  appointed  chief 
'alguazil  of  the  city,  and  had  charge  of  the  Moorish  inhabitants ; 
and  his  son,  lately  the  prince  Alnayer,  now  Alonzo  de  Granada 
Vanegas,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleets. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  January,  the  day  of  kings  and  festival 
of  the  Epiphany,  that  the  sovereigns  made  their  triumphal  entry 
with  grand  military  parade.  First  advanced,  we  are  told,  a  splen- 
did escort  of  cavaliers  in  burnished  armor,  and  superbly  mounted. 
Then  followed  the  prince  Juan,  glittering  with  jewels  and  dia- 
monds ;  on  each  side  of  him,  mounted  on  mules,  rode  the  grand 
cardinal,  clothed  in  purple,  Fray  Hernando  de  Talavero,  bishop 
jf  Airla,  and  the  archbishop  elect  of  Granada.  To  these  succeeded 

*  Abarca,  lib.  sup.  Zui'ita,  &c. 

t  Cid  Hiaya  was  made  cavalier  of  the  order  of  Santiago.  He  and  his 
son  intermarried  with  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  the  marqueses  of  Compo- 
tpjar  are  among  their  descendants.  Their  portraits,  and  the  portraits  ol 
flieir  grandsons,  are  to  be  seen  in  one'  of  the  rooms  of  the  Grenoralife  al 
Qranada. 
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the  queen  and  her  ladies,  and  the  king,  managing  in  galliard  styla 
say  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  a  proud  and  mettlesome  steed  (un 
caballo  arrogante).  Then  followed  the  army  in  shining  columns 
with  flaunting  banners  and  the  inspiring  clamor  of  military  mu- 
sic The  king  and  queen  (says  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida)  looked,  on  this  occasion,  as  more  than  mortal :  the  veiiera- 
hle  ecclesiastics,  to  whose  advice  and  zeal  this  glorious  conquest 
ought  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed,  moved  along  with 
hearts  swelling  with  holy  exultation,  but  with  chastened  and 
downcast  looks  of  edifying  humility  ;  while  the  hardy  warriors,  in 
toasing  plumes  and  shining  steel,  seemed  elevated  with  a  stern 
joy,  at  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  this  object  of  so  many 
toils  and  perils.  As  the  streets  resounded  with  the  tramp  of 
steeds  and  swelling  peals  of  music,  the  Moors  burled  themselves 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  their  dwellings.  There  they  bewailed 
in  secret  the  fallen  glory  of  their  race,  but  suppressed  their 
groans,  lest  they  should  be  heard  by  their  enemies  and  increase 
thidr  triumph. 

The  royal  procession  advanced  to  the  principal  mosque,  which 
had  been  consecrated  as  a  cathedral.  Here  tlie  sovereigns  oflfered 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel 
chanted  a  triumphant  anthem,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  all 
the  courtiers  and  cavaliers.  Nothing  (says  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida)  could  exceed  the  thankfulness  to  God  of  the  pious  king 
Ferdinand,  for  having  enabled  him  to  eradicate  from  Spain  the 
empire  and  name  of  that  accursed  heathen  race,  and  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  cross  in  that  city  wherein  the  impious  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  had  so  long  been  cherished.  In  the  fervor  of  his  spirit, 
he  supplicated  from  Heaven  a  continuance  of  its  grace,  and  that 
this   glorious   triumph    might   be   perpetuated.*     Tlie    prayer    of 

*  The  words  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  are  little  more  than  an  echo  0/ 
Oiose  of  the  worthy  Jesuit  father  Mariana.     (L.  25,  c.  XS.) 
23 
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lib e  pious  monarch  was  respcnded  by  the  people,  and  even  hia 
finemies  were  for  once  convin  !cd  of  his  sincerity. 

When  the  religious  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  court 
nsuended  to  the  stately  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  and  entered  bj 
ihe  great  gate  of  justice.  The  halls  lately  occupied  by  tur 
baned  infidels  now  rustled  with  stately  dames  and  Christian 
courtiers,  who  wandered  with  eager  curiosity  over  this  far-famed 
palace,  admiring  its  verdant  courts  and  gushing  fountains,  ita 
halls  decorated  with  elegant  arabesques,  and  storied  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  splendor  of  its  gilded  and  brilliantly  painted  ceilings. 

It  had  been  a  last  request  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  and  one 
which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  the  transition  of  his  fate,  that 
no  person  might  be  permitted  to  enter  or  depart  by  tho  gate  of 
the  Alhambra,  through  which  he  had  sallied  forth  to  surrender 
his  capital.  His  request  was  granted ;  the  portal  was  closed  up. 
and  remains  so  to  the  present  day — a  mute  memorial  of  that 
event.* 

♦  Garibay,  Compend.  Hist.  lib.  40,  c.  42.  The  eiistence  of  this  gate- 
way, and  the  story  connected  with  it,  are  perhaps  linown  to  few ;  but  were 
identified,  in  the  researches  made  to  verify  this  history.  The  gateway  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tower,  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  tower  has  been  rent  and  ruined  by  gunpowder,  at  the  time  when  the 
fortress  was  evacuated  by  the  French.  Great  masses  lie  around  half  cov- 
ered by  vinos  and  fig-trees.  <A  poor  man,  by  the  name  of  Matteo  Ximenes. 
who  hves  in  one  of  the  haUs  among  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  where  his 
family  has  resided  for  many  generations,  pointed  out  to  the  author  the 
gSiteway,  still  closed  up  with  stones.  He  remembered  to  have  heard  hia 
father  and  grandfather  pay,  that  it  had  always  been  stopped  up,  and  that 
out  of  it  king  Boabdil  had  gone  when  ho  surrendered  Granada.  The  route 
of  the  unfortunate  king  may  be  traced  thence  across  tho  garden  of  the  con- 
vent of  Los  Martyios,  and  down  a  ravine  beyond,  through  asti-eet  of  Gipsy 
Ciives  and  hovels,  by  the  gate  of  Los  Mdinos,  and  so  on  to  the  Hermitage 
of  St.  Sebastian.  None  but  an  antiquarian,  however,  will  bo  able  to  trace 
it,  ualess  aided  by  the  humble  historian  of  ihe  place,  Matteo  Ximenes. 
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The  Spanish  sovereigns  fixed  their  throne  in  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  palace,  so  long  the  seat  of  Moorish  royalty.  Hi- 
ther the  principal  inhabitants  of  Granada  repaired,  to  pay  them 
homage  and  kiss  their  hands  in  token  of  vassalage ;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  deputies  fioni  ull  the  towns  and  for- 
tress js  of  the  Alpuxarras,  which  had  not  hitherto  submitted. 
Thus  terminated  the  war  of  Granada,  after  ten  years  of  in- 
,  cessant  fighting ;  equalling  (says  Pray  Antonio  Agapida)  the  fat- 
famed  siege  of  Troy  in  duration,  and  ending,  like  that,  in  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Thus  ended  also  the  dominion  of,  the  Moow 
in  Spain,  having  endured  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years, 
from  the  memorable  defeat  of  Koderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete.  The  authentic  Agapida  is  uncom- 
monly particular  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  this  event.  This  great 
triumph  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  according  to  his  computation, 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 492,  being  3655  years  from  the  population  of  Spain  by  the  pa- 
triarch Tubal ;  3797  from  the  general  deluge  ;  5453  from  the 
tireation  of  the  world,  according  to  Hebretv  calculation;  and  in 
the  month  Rabio,  in  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  year 
of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet;  whom  may  God  confoand! 
Bith  the  pious  Agapida  I 
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TiiE  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  is  finished,  but  the  readai 
niay  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  some  of  the 
principal  personages. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  retired  with  his  mother,  hie  wife,  his  sou, 
his  sister,  his  vizier,  and  bosom  counsellor  Aben  Comixii,  and  many 
other  relatives  and  friends  to  the  valley  of  Purchena,  where  a  small,  bat 
fertile  territory,  had  be^n  allotted  him,  comprising  several  towns  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  with  all  their  rights  and  revenues.  Here,  surrounded  by 
obedient  vassals,  devoted  friends,  aud  a  loving  family,  and  posses.sed  of 
wealth  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  indulge  in  his  habitual  luxury  and 
magnificence,  he  for  a  time  led  a  tranquil  life,  and  may  have  looked  back 
upon  his  regal  career  as  a  troubled  dream,  from  which  he  had  happily 
awaked.  Still  he  appears  to  have  pleased  himself  with  a  shadow  o( 
royalty,  making  occasionally,  progresses  about  his  little  domains,  visiting 
the  different  towns,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bestow- 
ing largesses  with  a  princely  hand.  His  great  delight,  however,  wa,s  in 
sylvan  sports  and  exerci.ses,  wdth  horses,  hawks,  and  hound.s,  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  hunting  and  falconry,  so  as  to  pass  weeks  together  ii/ 
Spurting  campaigns  among  the  mountains.  The  jealous  suspicions  ol 
Ferdinand,  followed  him  into  his  retreat.  No  exertions  were  spared  by 
the  politically  pious  monarch,  to  induce  him  to  embrace  tlie  Cliri.stiim 
religion,  us  a  means  of  severing  him  in  feelings  and  sympjithies  from  his 
late  subjects ;  but  he  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and  it 
must  have  added  not  a  little  to  his  humiliation  to  live  a  vassal  under 
Christian  sovereigns. 

His  obstinacy,  in  this  respect,  aggravated  the  distrust  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  looking  back  upon  the  past  inconstancy  of  the  Moors,  could  not 
feel  perfectly  secure  in  his  newly  conquered  territories,  while  there  was 
one  within  their  bounds  who  might  revive  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and 
roar  tho  stand.ird  of  an  ocDosite  faith  in  thnir  behalf.     He  caused  thero- 
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fore  a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  upon  the  dethroned  monareh  iti  his  m 
tirenenl,  and  beset  him  with  spies,  who  were  to  report  all  his  words  and 
actions.  The  reader  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  foie- 
most  of  these  spies  was  Aben  Comixa  !  Ever  since  the  capture  and.  rer 
lease  of  the  niece  of  the  vizier  by  the  count  do  Tendilla,  Aben  Comixa 
had  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  that  nobleman,  and  through 
this  channel  had  gradually  been  brought  over  to  the  views  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Documents  which  have  gradually  come  to  light,  leave  little 
ioubt  that  the  vizier  had  been  corrupted  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of 
the  Spanish  king,  and  had  greatly  promoted  his  views  in  the  capitulation 
of  Granada.  It  is  eertJiin  that  he  subsequently  received  great  estates 
from  the  Christian  sovereigns.  While  residing  in  confidential  friendship 
with  Boabdil  in  his  retirement,  Aben  Comixa  communicated  secretly 
rvitl]  Hernando  de  Zafra,  the  secretary  of  Ferdinand,  who  resided  at  G^a- 
:uida,  giving  him  information  of  all  Boabdil's  movements ;  which  the 
secretary  reported  by  letter  to  the  king.  Some  of  the  letters  of  the  secre- 
tary .'itill  exist  in  the  ai chives  of  Samancas,  and  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  unedited  documents.* 

The  jealous  doubts  of  Ferdinand  were  quickened  by  the  letters  of  his, 
spies.  He  saw  in  the  hunting  campaigns  and  royal  progresses  of  the  ex- 
king  a  mode  of  keeping  up  a  military  spirit,  and  a  concerted  intelligeTut 
among  the  Moors  of  the  Alpuxarras,  that  might  prepare  them  for  future 
rebellion.  By  degrees,  the  very  residence  of  Boabdil  within  the  kingdom 
became  incompatible  with  Ferdinand's  ideas  of  security.  He  giive  his 
b  gents,  therefore,  secret  instructions  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  the  de- 
posed monarch,  and  induce  him,  like  El  Zagal,  to  relinquish  his  Spanish 
estates  for  valuable  considerations,  and  retire  to  Africa.  Boabdil,  how- 
ever,  was  not  to  be  persuaded ;  to  the  urgent  suggestions  of  these  perfidi- 
ous counsellors,  he  replied,  that  he  had  given  up  a  kingdom  to  live  in 
peace ;  and  had  no  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  land  to  encounter  new 
troubles,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  alarabes.f 

Ferdinand  persisted  in  his  endeavors,  and  found  means  more  pffec- 
taal  of  operating  on  the  mind  of  Boabdil  and  gradually  disposing  hw 
to  enter  into  negotiations.  It  would  appear  that  Aben  Comixa  was 
secretly  active  in  this  matter,  in  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  mon.iroh, 
*nd  was  with  him  at  Barcelona,  as  the  vizier  and  agent  of  Boabdil.     The 

*  EI  rey  Miiley  Bnbdali  (Roabilil)  y  suf  criados  andan  continiiamenle  a  caza  con  glagos  j 
azorei,  y  all6  esia  aeora  en  al  campn  de  Dallas  yen  Vcrja,  aunque  su  casa  tieneen  Andaf&x 
y  dican  (]ue  eaLaia  allA  pnr  totlo  eele  mes.  -Carta  Sccreta  dj  llemando  de  Zafra.  De 
Km/^e,  1492 

t  LellBl  of  llemando  lu  Z.ifra  in  [lie  aovereiiiiw.  Dec  9.  149.^ 
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liitlor,  however,  finding  thiit  his  residence  in  the  Alpuxarras  was  a  csase 
of  suspicion  and  uneasiness  to  Ferdinand,  determined  to  go  himself  to 
Barcelona,  have  a-  conference  vnth  the  so'  ereigns,  and  conduct  all  hi= 
negotiations  with  them  in  person.  Zafra,  the  secretary  of  Ferdinand, 
who  was  ever  on  the  alert,  wrote  a  letter  from  Granada,  apprising  the 
king  of  Boabdil's  intention,  and  that  he  was  making  preparations  for 
the  jonrney,  He  received  a  letter  in  reply, charging  him  by  subtle  ni'in 
a£;emcnt  to  prevent,  or  at  least  delay,  the  coming  of  Boabdil  to  court.* 
The  crafty  monarch  trusted  to  effect  through  Aben  Comixa  as  viz'er 
and  agent  of  Boabdil,  an  arrangement  which  he  miglit  be  impossible  to 
obtain  from  Boabdil  himself.  The  pohtic  phm  was  carried  into  efFtot, 
Boabdil  was  detained  at  Andarax  by  the  management  of  Zafra.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  scandalous  bargain  was  made  on  the  17th  March,  1493,  be- 
tween Ferdinand  and  Aben  Comixa,  in  which  the  latter,  as  vizier  and 
agent  of  Boabdil,  though  vidthout  any  license  or  authority  from  him 
made  a  sale  of  his  territory,  and  the  patrimonial  property  of  the  princesses, 
for  eighty  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  and  engaged  that  he.  should  depan 
for  Africa,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  nialie  conditions  highly  ad- 
vantageous for  himself.f 

This  bargain  being  hastily  concluded,  Yusef  Aben  Comixa  loaded 
the  treasure  upon  mules,  and  departed  for  the  Alpuxarras.  Here,  spread- 
ing the  money  before  Boabdil :  "  Senior,"  said  he,  "  I  have  observed 
that  as  long  as  you  live  here,  you  are  exposed  to  constant  peril.  The 
Moors  are  rash  and  irritable:  they  may  make  some  sudden  insurrection 
elevate  your  standard  as  a  pretext,  and  thus  overwhelm  you  and  youi 
friends  with  utter  ruin.  I  have  observed  also  that  you  pine  away  witii 
grief,  being  continually  reminded  in  this  country  that  you  were  once  its 
sovereign,  but  never  more  must  hope  to  reign.  I  have  put  an  end  to 
thf«i;  evils.  Your  territory  is  sold — ^behold  the  price  of  it.  With  this 
u-o!il  you  may  buy  fa!r  greater  possessions  in  Africa,  where  you  may  live 
in  honor  and  security." 

When  Boabdil  heard  these  words,  he  burst  into  a  sudden  transpoil 
of  race,  and  drawing  his  scimetar,  would  have  sacrificed  the  officious 
Vusef  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  attendants  interfered,  and  hurried  the 
I'L-rier  from  his  presence.J 

The  rage  of  Boabdil  gradually  subsided  ;  he  saw  that  he  had  beer, 
iuped  and  betrayed  ;  but  he  knew  the  spirit  of  Ferdinand  too  w«ll  t ) 

•  [.etterof  the  sorercigns  to  Hernando  de  Zafra,  from  Bercelona     Feb.  1193. 
t  Alcantara.  Hist,  Gisnad.  iv.  t.  18. 
!  Marniol.  KeuBl.  I.  1.  r  'HI 
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hope  that  he  would  retract  the  bargain,  however  illegitimately  efftclt'd 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  obtaining-  certain  advantageoni 
modilioations,  and  then  prepared  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to'  his  late  king- 
dom and  his  native  land. 

It  took  Some  months  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements ;  or  rathei 
liis  departure  was  delayed  by  a  severe  domestic  affliction.  Morayma, 
ids  gentle  and  affectionate  wife,  worn  out  by  agitations  and  alarms,  was 
gradually  sinking  into  the  grave,  a  prey  to  devouring  melancholy.  Her 
death  took  place  toward  the  end  of  August.  Hernando  de  Zafra  ap. 
prised  king  Ferdinand  of  the  event  as  one  propitious  to  his  purposes ; 
removing  an  obstacle  to  the  embarkation,  which  was  now  fixed  for  the 
month  of  September.  Zafra  was  instructed  to  accompany  tlie  exiles 
until  he  saw  them  landed  on  the  African  coast. 

The  embarkation,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  some  time  in  the 
month  of  October.  A  caracca  had  been  prepared  at  the  port  of  Adra 
for  Boabdil  and  his  immediate  family  and  friends.  Another  caracca  and 
two  galliots  received  a  number  of  faithful  adherents,  amounting,  it  h 
said  to  1130,  who  followed  their  prince  into  exile. 

A  crowd  of  his  former  subjects  vidtnessed  his  embarkation.  As  the 
sails  were  unfurled  and  swelled  to  the  breeze,  and  the  vessel  bearing 
Boabdil  parted  from  the  land,  the  spectators  would  fain  have  have  given 
him  a  ferewell  cheering ;  but  the  humbled  state  of  their  once  proud  sove- 
reign forced  itself  upon  their  minds,  and  the  ominous  surname  of  his 
youth  rose  involuntarily  to  their  tongues ;  "  Farewell,  Boabdil !  Allah 
preserve  thee,  El  Zogoybi .'"  burst  spontaneously  from  their  lips.  The 
unlucky  appellation  sank  into  the  heiirt  of  the  expatriated  monarch,  and 
tears  dimmed  his  eyes  as  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountiiins  of  Gra- 
nada gradually  faded  from  his  view. 

He  was  received  with  welcome  at  the  court  of  his  relative  Muley 
Ahmed,  caliph  of  Fez,  the  same  who  had  treated  El  Zagal  with  such 
cruelty  in  his  exile.  For  thirty-four  years  he  resided  in  this  court,  treat- 
cd  with  great  consideration,  and  built  a  palace  or  alcazar,  at  Fez,  in 
wln'oh,  it  is  said,  he  endeavored  to  emulate  the  beauties  and  de'ights  of 
the  Alhambra. 

The  last  we  find  recorded  of  him  is  in  the  year  1536,  when  be  fol- 
lowed the  caliph  to  the  field  to  repel  the  invasion  of  two  brothers  of 
(lie  famous  line  of  the  Xerifes,  who  at  the  head  of  Berber  troops  had 
taken  tlie  city  of  Morocco  and  threatened  Fez.  The  armies  came  in 
sight  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaudal  Hawit  or  river  of  slaves, 
at  the  ford  of  Balcuba.  The  river  was  deep,  the  banks  were  high  and 
broken ;  and  the  ford  could  only  be  passed  in  single  file ;   for  thre»  dayi 
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the  ai-mies  remained  firing  at  each  other  across  the  stream,  neither  Yen- 
turing  to  attempt  the  dangerous  ford.  At  length  the  caliph  divided  V.Ls 
ftreiy  into  three  battalions,  the  command  of  the  first  he  gave  to  his 
brother-in-law,  .ind  to  Aliatar,  son  of  the  old  alcayde  of  Loxa;  another 
division  he  commanded  himself,  and  the  third,  composed  of  his  bc?t 
rrjai-.kMmen,  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  son  the  pruice  of  Fez,  and 
Boabdil,  now  a  gray-haired  veteran.  The  last  mentioned  column  took 
thi  lend,  dashed  boldly  across  the  ford,  scrambled  np  the  opposite  bank, 
ind  attempted  to  keep  the  enemy  employed  until  the  other  battalionb 
should  have  time  to  cross.  The  rebel  ai-my,  however,  attacked  them 
with  such  fury,  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  several  of  the 
bravest  alcaydes  were  slain  upon  the  spot ;  multitudes  were  driven  back 
into  the  river,  which  was  already  crowded  with  passing  troops.  A 
dreadful  confusion  took  place ;  the  horse  trampled  upon  the  foot ;  the 
enemy  pressed  on  them  with  fearful  slaughter ;  those  who  escaped  the 
sword  perished  by  the  stream ;  the  river  was  choked  by  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  and  horses,  and  by  the  scattered  baggage  of  the  army.  In  this 
licene  of  horrible  carnage  fell  BoJibdil,  truly  called  El  Zogoybi,  or  the 
unlucky  ; — an  instance,  says  the  ancient  chronicler,  of  the  scornful  ca- 
price of  fortune,  dying  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  another,  after 
wanting  spirit  to  die  in  defence  of  his  own.* 

The  aspersion  of  the  chronicler  is  more  caustic  than  correct.  I3oal>. 
dil  never  showed  a  want  of  courage  in  the  defence  of  Granada ;  but  he 
•wanted  firmness  and  decision ;  he  was  beset  from  the  first  by  perplexi- 
ties, and  ultimately,  by  the  artifices  of  Ferdinand  and, the  treachery  of 
those  in  whom  he  most  confided.! 

ZORAYA,    THE    STAR    OF    THE    MORNING. 

Notwithstanding  the  deadly  rivalship  of  this  youthful  sultana,  witn 
Ayxa  la  Horra,  the  virtuous  mother  of  Boabdil,  and  the  disasters  to 
vnich  her  ambitious  intrigues  gave  rise,  the  placable  spirit  of  Boabdil 
bore  her  no  lasting  enmity.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  treated 
ner  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  evinced  n  bi  otherly  feeling  towards 
h.or  sons  Cad  and  Nazar.  In  the  capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  CJrii- 
iiada  he  took  care  of  her  interests,  and  the  possessions  which  he  obtain, 
ed  for  her  were  in  his  neighborhood,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpuxarr.as, 
Zoraya,  however,  under  the  influence  of  queen  Isabella,  returned  to  the 

•  Marmol.  Descnp.  de  Africa,  p.  1, 1.  2,  c.  40.    Idem,  Hisi.  Reb.  de  los  Moros,  lib  1,  c.  il 
r  In  revising  this  account  of  the^ltimaie  fortunes  of  Boabdil,  the  tmtiioi  has  availed  him- 

icif  of  facts  recently  brought  out -in  Alcantara's  history  of  riranarla  :  wljcli  tliniw  string 

'ichui  tin  cer:ain  parts  n{  the  subject  hitheriu  covered  wiiti  obscurity 
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Christian  faith,  the  religion  of  her  infancy,  and  resumed  hsr  Spanjah 
name  of  Isabella.  Her  two  sons  Cad  and  Nazar  were  baptized  undei 
trie  names  of  Don  Fernando  and  Don  Juan  de  (Jranada,  and  weie  pei'- 
mitted  to  talce  tht  utles  of  Infantas  or  princes.  Tiiey  intermarried  with 
noble  Spanish  families,  and  the  dukes  of  Granada,  resident  in  Vallado- 
lid,  arc  descendants  of  Don  Juan  (once  Nazar),  and  preserve  to  the  jjres- 
ent  day  the  blazon  of  their  royal  ancestor  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  and  hin 
motto,  Le  Galib  Up  Aid,  God  alone  is  conqueror 

FATE    OF    ABEN    JOMIXA. 

An  ancient  chronicle  which  has  long  remained  in  manuscript,  but  has 
been  published  of  late  years  in  the  collection  of  Spanish  historical  doc- 
uments,* informs  us  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  perfidious  Aben 
Comixa.  Discarded  and  despised  by  Boabdil  for  his  treachery,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Spanish  court,  and  obtained  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout 
queen  Isabella  by  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  being  baptized  under 
her  auspices,  with  the  name  of  Don  Juan  de  Granada.  He  even  carried 
his  zeal  for  his  newly  adopted  creed  so  far  as  to  become  a  Franciscan 
friar.  By  degrees  his  affected  piety  grew  cool,  and  the  friar's  garb  be- 
came irksome.  Taking  occasion  of  the  sailing  of  some  Venetian  gal- 
ley«  from  Almeria,  he  threw  off  his  religious  habit,  embarked  on  board 
of  one  of  them  and  crossed  to  Africa,  where  he  landed  in  the  dress  of  a 
Spanish  cavalier. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Abderraman,  the  Moorish  king  of  Bujia, 
he  related  his  whole  history,  and  declared  that  he  had  always  been  ana 
still  was  at  heart  a  true  Mahometan.  Such  skill  had  he  in  inspiring 
confidence  that  the  Moorish  king  took  him  into  favor  and  appointed  him 
eovernor  of  Algiers.  While  enjoying  his  new  dignity,  a  Spanish  squad- 
ron of  four  galleys  under  the  celebrated  count  Pedro  de  Navarro,  an- 
3hored  in  the  harbor,  in  1509.  Aben  Comixa  paid  the  squadron  a  visit 
of  ceremony  in  his  capacity  of  governor ;  gave  the  count  repeated  fetes, 
haA  in  secret  conversations  with  him  laid  open  all  the  affairs  of  the  king 
of  Bujia,  and  offered  if  the  count  should  return  with  sufficient  force,  to 
•deliver  the  city  into  his  hands  and  aid  him  in  conquering  the  whole  ter- 
ritory. The  count  hastened  back  to  Spain  and  made  known  the  pro- 
posed treachery  to  the  Cardinal  Xemenes,  then  prime  minister  of  Spain. 
In  the  following  month  of  January  he  was  sent  with  thirty  vesssels,  and 
four  thousand  soldiers  to  achieve  the  enterprise.  The  expedition  ot 
Navarro  was  successful.  He  made  himself  master  cf  Bujia,  and  seized 
*  Padilla,  Cronico  de  Felipe  el  Hermosa,  cap.  18,  y..  19  as  cited  by  Alcantara. 
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m  triumph  on  the  royal  palace,  but  he  found  there  the  base  Ablii  tio. 
mixa  weltering  in  his  blood  and  expiring  under  numerous  wounds.  His 
treachery  had  been  discovered,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Bnjui 
had  closed  his-pei'fidious  career. 

DEATH    OF    THE    MARQUES    01    CADIZ. 

The  renowned  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marques  Duke  of  Cadii,  was 
unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  among  the  cavaliers  of  Spain,  for 
his  zeal,  enterprise,  and  heroism,  in  the  great  crusade  of  Granada.  He 
began  the  war  by  tlie  capture  of  Alhama;  he  was  engaged  in  almost 
every  inroad  and  siege  of  importance,  during  its  continuance ;  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  the  capitril,  the  closing  scene  of  the  conquest. 
The  renown  thus  acquired  was  sealed  by  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  almost  immediately  at  the  close  of  his 
triumphs,  and  before  a  leaf  of  his  laurels  had  time  to  wither.  He  died 
at  his  palace  in  the  city  of  Seville,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1492,  but 
a  few  months  after  the  surrender  of  Granada,  and  of  an  illness  caused 
by  exposures  and  fatigues  undergone  in  this  memorable  war.  That 
honest  chronicler,  Andres  Bernaldes,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  the  marques,  draws  his  portrait  from  actual  knowledge 
and  observation.  He  was  universally  cited  (says  he)  as  the  most  por 
feet  model  of  chivalrous  virtue  of  the  age.  He  was  temperate,  chastt 
and  rigidly  devout;  a  benignant  commander,  a  valiant  defender  of  lii- 
vassals,  a  great  lover  of  justice,  and  an  enemy  to  all  flatterers,  liars,  rub- 
bers,  traitors,  and  poltroons. 

His  ambition  was  of  a  lofty  kiud — ^he  sought  to  distinguish  himself 
and  his  family,  by  heroic  and  resounding  deeds ;  and  to  increase  the  patri- 
mony of  his  ancestors,  by  the  acquisition  of  castles,  domains,  vassals, 
and  other  princely  possessions.  His  recreations  were  all  of  a  warlike 
nature;  he  delighted  in  geometry  as  applied  to  fqjtifioations,  and  spent 
much  time  and  treasure  in  erecting  and  repairing  fortresses,  lie  relish- 
ed music,  but  of  a  military  kind — the  sound  of  clarions  and  sackbiits,  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  Like  a  true  cavalier,  he  was  a.  protector  of  the 
eex  on  all  occasions,  and  an  injured  woman  never  applied  to  him  in  vain 
for  redress.  His  prowess  was  so  well  known,  and  his  courtesy  to  the 
fair,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court,  when  they  accompanied  the  queen  to 
the  wars,  rejoiced  to  find  themselves  under  his  protection ;  for  wJieiever 
bis  banner  was  displayed,  the  Moors  dreaded  to  venture.  He  wan 
a  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  but  a  formidable  enemy  ;  for  he  was  slo« 
to  forgive,  and  his  vengeance  was  persevering  and  terrible 
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The  death  of  this  good  and  well-beloved  cavitUar  spread  grief  and 
lamentation  throughout  all  ranks.  Hi?  relations,  dependents,  and  com- 
panions in  arms,  put  on  mourning  for  his  loss ;  and  so  numerous  were 
they,  tliat  half  of  Seville  was  elad  in  black.  None,  however,  deplored 
Ills  death  more  deeply  and  sincerely  than  his  friend  and  chosen  compa- 
nion, Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  of  the  most  solemn  and  sumptuous 
Kind.  The  bodv  of  the  marque-a  was  arrayed  in  a  costly  shirt,  a  doublet 
of  brocade  >  a  sayo  or  long  robe  of  black  velvet,  a  marlota  or  Moorish 
tunic  of  brocade  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  scarlet  stockings.  His  sword, 
seperbly  gilt,  was  girded  to  his  side,  as  he  used  to  wear  it  when  in  the 
field.  Thus  magnificently  attired,  the  body  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin, 
which  was  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  decorated  with  a  cross  of  white 
damask.  It  was  then  placed  on  a  sumptuous  bier,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace.  Here  the  duchess  made  great  lamentation  over 
the  body  of  her  lord,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  her  train  of  damsels 
and  attendants,  as  well  as  by  the  pages  and  esquires,  and  immmerable 
vassals. 

In  the  close  of  the  evening,  just  before  the  Ave  Maria,  the  funeral 
train  issued  from  the  palace.  Ten  banners  were  bortie  around  the  bier, 
the  particular  trophies  of  the  marques,  won  from  the  Moors  by  liis  valoi 
in  individual  enterprises,  before  king  Ferdinand  had  commenced  the  war 
of  Granada.  The  procession  was  swelled  by  an  immense  train  of  bish- 
ops,  priests,  and  friars  of  different  orders,  together  \vith  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  Seville,  headed  by  the  count 
of  Cifuentes,  at  that  time  intendente  or  commander  of  tlie  city.  It 
moved  slowly  and  solemnly  through  the  streets,  stopping  occasionally, 
and  chanting  litanies  and  responses.  Two  hundred  and  forty  waxen 
tapers  shed  a  light  like  the  day  about  the  bier.  The  balconies  and  win- 
dows were  crowded  with  ladies,  who  shed  tears  as  the  funeral  train 
passed  by  ;  while  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  were  loud  in  their 
lamentations  as  if  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a  brother.  On  ap- 
proaching the  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  the  monks  came  forth  witli  tlip 
cross  and  tapers,  and  eight  censers,  and  conducted  the  body  into  tht 
church,  where  it  lay  in  state  until  all  the  vi^ls  were  performed,  by  the 
diiferent  orders ;  after  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  the 
Ponces  in  the  same  church,  and  the  t«n  banners  were  suspended  aver 
the  sepulchre.* 

Ihe  tomb  of  the  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  with  hie  bannen 
*  Cura  de  lor  Pa^acioa,  c.  104. 
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mouldering  above  it,  remained  for  ages  an  object  of  yeneralion  with  all 
who  had  read  or  heard  of  his  virtues  and  achievements,  In  the  year 
1810,  however,  the  chapel  was  sacked  by  the  French,  its  altars  were 
overturned,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  family  of  the  Pounes  shattered  to 
pieces.  The  present  duchess  of  Benevente,  the  worthy  descendant  oi 
tliis  illustrious  and  heroic  line,  has  since  piously  collected  tlie  ashes  o< 
her  ancestors,  restored  the  altar,  and  repaired  the  chapel.  The  sepul- 
chres, however,  were  utterly  destroyed ;  an  inscription  m  gold  letters, 
on  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  is  all  that  denotes  tlie 
pliire  of  sepulture  of  the  brave  Ponce  de  Leon. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  DON  ALONZO  DE  A6UILAR. 

To  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  fortune  of  the  valiant  Don  Alonxo 
de  Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadiz,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  war 
of  Granada,  a  few  particulars  of  his  remarkable  fate  will  not  be  un«>- 
ceptable. 

For  several  years  after  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  the  country  re- 
mained feverish  and  unquiet.  The  zealous  efforts  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  the  coercion  used  for  that 
purpose  by  government,  exasperated  the  stubborn  Moors  of  the  moun- 
tains. Several  missionaries  were  maltreated ;  and  in  the  town  of  Day- 
rin,  two  of  them  were  seized,  and  exhorted,  with  many  menaces,  to  em- 
brace the  Moslem  faith ;  on  their  resolutely  refusing,  they  were  kill-... 
with  staves  and  stones,  by  the  Moorish  women  and  children,  and  their 
bodies  burnt  to  ashes.* 

Upon  this  event  a  body  of  Christian  cavaliers  assembled  in  Anda- 
lusia to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  and,  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  king,  revenged  the  death  of  these  martyrs,  by  plundering  and 
laying  waste  the  Moorish  towns  and  villages.  The  Moors  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  their  cause  was  espoused  by  many  of  their  nation,  who 
inhabited  those  rugged  regions.  The  storm  of  rebellion  began  to 
gather,  and  mutter  its  thunders  in  the  Alpuxarras.  They  were  echoed 
from  the  Serrania  of  Ronda,  ever  ready  for  rebellion ;  but  the  strongest 
liold  of  the  insuigonts  was  in  the  Sierra  Vermeja,  or  chain  of  Red 
Mountains,  which  lie  near  the  sea.  the  savage  rocks  and  precipices  oi 
which  may  be  seen  from  Gibraltar. 

When  kuig  Ferdinand  heard  of  these  tumults,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
ijon  ordering  all  the  Moors  of  the  insurgent  regions  to  leave  them  with 

■  Oura  lie  loa  Palaeioo,  c.  leBi 
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ia  l«n  days,  and  repair  to  Castile ;  giving  secret  instructions,  howovot 
that  those  who  should  voluntarily  embrace  the  Christian  faith  might  bt 
permitted  to  remain.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  Don  Alonzo  d« 
Aguilar,  and  the  counts  of  UreHa  and  Cifuentes,  to  march  against  the 
rebels. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  at  Cordova,  when  he  received  the  ooitt. 
iiiands,  of  the  king.  "  What  force  is  allotted  us  for  this  expedition  1" 
said  he.  On  bfeing  told,  he  perceived  that  the  number  of  troops  was  far 
from  adequate.  "When  a  man  is  dead,"  said  he,  "we  send  four  men 
into  his  house  to  bring  forth  the  body.  We  are  now  sent  to  chastise 
these  Moors,  who  are  alive,  vigorous,  in  open  rebellion,  and  ensconced 
in  their  ciistles ;  yet  they  do  not  give  us  man  to  man.  These  words  of 
the  brave  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  were  afterwards  frequently  repeated; 
but  though  he  saw  the  desperate  nature  of  the  enterprise,  he  did  not 
Hesitate  to  undertake  it. 

Don  Alonzo  was  at  that  time  in  the  fifty-first  yea»  of  his  age :  a 
wan-ior,  in  whom  the  fire  of  youth  was  yet  unquenched,  though  tem- 
pered  by  experience.  The  greater  part  of  Ms  life  had  been  passed  in 
camp  and  field,  until  danger  was  as  his  habitual  element.  His  muscular 
frame  had  acquired  the  firmness  of  iron,  without  the  rigidity  of  age. 
His  armor  and  weapons  seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  his  nature, 
aiid  he  sat  like  a  man  of  steel  on  his  powerful  war-horse. 

He  took  with  him,  on  this  expedition,  his  son  Don  Pedro  de  Cor- 
dova,  a  youth  of  bold  and  generous  spirit,  in  the  freshness  of  his  days, 
and  armed  and  arrayed  with  the  bravery  of  a  young  Spanish  cavalier. 
When  the  populace  of  Cordova  behold  the  veteran  father,  the  wanior 
of  a  thousand  battles,  leading  forth  his  son  to  the  field,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  the  fiimily  appellation :  "  Behold,"  cried  they,  "  the  eagle 
teacliing  his  young  to  tly  !  Long  live  the  valiant  line  of  Aguilar  !"* 

The  prowess  of  Don  Alonzo,  and  of  his  companions  in  arms,  was 
renowned  throughout  the  Moorish  towns  At  their  approach,  therefore, 
numbers  of  the  Moors  submitted,  and  liastened  to  Ronda  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Among  the  mountameers,  however,  were  many  of  the 
Gandules,  a  tribe  from  Africa,  too  proud  of  spirit  to  bend  their  necks  to 
the  yoke.  At  their  head  was  a  jfoor  named  El  Peri  of  Ben  Estepar, 
reno\\'ned  for  strength  and  courage.  At  his  instigation,  his  followers 
gathered  together  their  fnmilies  and  most  precious  effects,  placed  them 
on  mules,  and,  driving  before  them  their  flocks  and  herds,  abandoned 
their  valleys,  and  retired  up  the  craggy  passes  of  tlie  Sierra  Vermej» 

"  AsuiUir-~the  Soar  lah  for  TjuHe 
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On  the  summit  was  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  roclts  and  precipices, 
wnich  formed  a  natural  fortress.  Here  El  Peri  placed  all  the  womou 
and  children,  and  au  the  property.  By  his  orders,  liis  followers  piled 
great  stones  on  the  rocks  and  clifis  which  commanded  the  defiles  and 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  prepared  to  defend  every  pass  that 
led  to  his  place  of  refuge. 

The  Christian  commanders  arrived,  and  pitched  their  camp  befuid 
the  tovm  of  Monarda,  a  strong  place,  curiously  fortified,  and  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Sierra  Vermeja.  Here  they 
remained  for  several  days,  unable  to  compel  a  surrender.  They  were  se- 
parated from  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  by  a  deep  barranca  or  ravine,  at 
liie  bottom  of  which  flowed  a  small  stream.*  The  Moors,  commanded 
by  El  Feri,  drew  down  from  their  mountain  height,  and  remained  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brook,  to  defend  a  pass  which  led  up  to  their  strong, 
hold. 

One  afternoon,  a  number  of  Christian  soldiers,  in  mere  bravado, 
seized  a  banner,  crossed  the  brook,  and,  scrambling  up  the  opposite 
bank,  attacked  the  Moors.  They  were  followed  by  numbers  of  their 
pompaiions,  some  in  aid,  some  in  emulation,  but  most  in  hope  of  booty. 
A.  sharp  action  ensued  on  the  mountain  side.  The  Moors  were  greatly 
superior  in  number,  and  had  the  vantage-ground.  When  the  counts  of 
Ureiia  and  Cifuentes  beheld  this  skirmish,  they  asked  Don  Alonno  de 
Aguilar  his  opinion :  "  My  opinion,"  said  he,  "  was  given  at  Cordova, 
and  remains  tne  same:  this  is  a  desperate  enterprise:  however,  the 
Moors  are  at  hand,  and  if  they  suspect  weakness  in  us,  it  will  increase 
thoir  courage  and  our  peril.  Forward  then  to  the  attack,  and  1  trust  in 
God  we  shall  gain  a  victory,"  So  saying,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
battle.* 

Un  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  were  several  level  places,  like  terraces; 
here  the  Christians  pressed  valiantly  upon  the  Moors,  and  had  the  &d- 
va stage;  but  the  latter  retreated  to  the  steep  and  craggy  heights, 
whence  they  hurled  darts  and  rocks  upon  their  assailants.  They  de- 
fended their  passes  and  defiles  with  valor,  but  were  driven  from  height 
lo  height,  until  they  reached  the  plain  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  their  wives  and  children  were  sheltered.  Here  they  would  have 
made  a  stand ;  but  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  his  son  Don  Pedro,  charged 
upon  them  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  and  put  them  to  flight 
with  great  carnage.  W.hile  they  were  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  the 
rest  of  the  army,  thinking  the  victory  achieved,  dispersed  themseivef 

*  Blada,  L.  S,  i;.  28. 
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over  the  little  plain  in  search  of  plunder.  Tliey  pursued  the  shi-ickini 
females,  tearing  off  their  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold ;  and 
they  found  so  much  treasure  of  various  kinds  collected  in  this  spot,  thai 
i-hey  tlu-ew  by  their  armor  and  weapons,  to  load  themselves  with  booty. 

Evening  was  closing.  The  Christians,  intent  upon  spoil,  had' ceased 
to  pursue  the  Moors,  and  the  latter  were  arrested  in  their  flight  by  the 
cries  of  their  wives  and  children.  Their  leader,  El  Feri,  threw  liimself 
before  them :  "  Friends,  soldiers,"  cried  he,  "  whither  do  you  fly  ?  Whi- 
ther can  you  seek  refuge,  where  the  enemy  cannot  follow  you  ?  Youi 
wives,  your  children,  are  behind  you — ^tum  and  defend  them ;  you  have 
no  chance  for  safety,  but  from  the  weapons  in  your  hands." 

The  Moors  turned  at  his  words.  They  beheld  the  Christians  scat- 
terod  about  the  plain,  many  of  them  without  armor,  and  all  encumbered 
•  with  spoil.  "  Now  is  the  time !"  shouted  El  Feri ;  "  charge  upon  them 
while  laden  with  your  plunder.  I  will  open  a  path  for  you !"  He 
rushed  to  tlie  attack,  followed  by  his  Moors,  with  shouts  and  cries  that 
echoed  through  the  mountains.  The  scattered  Christians  were  seized 
with  panic,  and  throwing  down  their  booty,  began  to  fly  in  all  directions, 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  advanced  his  banner,  and  endeavored  to  rally 
them.  Pending  his  horse  of  no  avail  in  these  rocky  heights,  he  dis. 
mounted,  and  caused  his  men  to  do  the  same ;  he  had  a  small  band  of 
tried  followers,  with  whicli  he  opposed  a  bold  front  to  the  Moors,  call- 
ing  on  the  scattered  troops  to  rally  in  the  rear. 

Night  bad  completely  closed.  It  prevented  the  Moors  from  seeing 
the  smallness  of  the  force  with  which  they  were  contending ;  and  Don 
Alonzo  and  his  cavaliers  dealt  their  blows  so  vigorously,  that,  aided  by 
the  darkness,  they  seemed  multiplied  to  ten  times  their  numbei-.  Un- 
fortunately, a  small  cask  of  gunpowder  blew  up,  near  to  the  scene  ol 
action.  It  shed  a  momenta,ry  but  brilliant  light  over  all  the  plain,  and 
01,  every  rock  and  cliff.  The  Moors  beheld,  with  surprise,  that  they 
were  opposed  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christians  were  flying  from  the  field.  They  put  up  loud  shouts  of  tri- 
umph. Wliile  some  continued  the  conflict  with  redoubled  ardor,  others 
pursued  the  fugitives,  hurling  after  them  stones  and  darts,  and  discharg- 
ing showers  of  arrows.  Many  of  the  Christians,  in  their  terror  and 
their  ignorance  of  the  mountains,  rushed  headlong  from  the  brinks  of 
precipices,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces. 

Don  Alonzo  still  maintained  his  ground ;  but,  while  some  of  the 
Moors  assailed  him  in  front,  others  galled  him  with  all  kinds  of  missiles 
from  the  impending  cliffs.  Soiiie  of  the  cavaliers,  seeing  the  hopeless 
nature  of  tlic  conflict,  pvopos-id  to  abandon  the  lie'srht  and  retreat  down 
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the  mountain  :  "No,  "  said  Don  Alonzo  proudly,  "never  did  the  banner 
of  the  house  of  Aguilar  retreat  one  foot  in  the  field  of  battle."  He  had 
Bcarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  his  son  Pedro  was  stretched  at  his 
feet.  A  stone  hurled  from  a  cliif  had  struck  out  two  of  his  teeth,  and  a 
lance  passed  quivering  through  his  thigh.  The  youth  attempted  to  rise, 
and,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  his  father.  Don 
Alonzo,  finding  him  wounded,  urged  him  to  quit  the  field.  "  Fly,  my 
son  !"  said  he ;  "  let  us  not  put  every  thing  at  venture  upon  one  hazard. 
Conduct  thyself  as  a  good  Christian,  and  live  to  comfort  and  honor  thy 
mother.'' 

Don  Pedro  still  refused  to  leave  Ma  side.  Whereupon  Don  Alonzo 
ordered  several  of  his  follovtrers  to  bear  him  off'  by  force.  His  friend 
Don  Francisco  Alvarez  of  Cordova,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  conveyed 
him  to  the  quarters  of  the  count  of  TIrena,  who  had  halted  on  the  height, 
at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  rallying 
and  succoring  the  fugitives.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  count 
Deheld  his  own  son,  Don  Pedro  Glron,  brought  in  grievously  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Alonzo,  with  two  hundred  cavaliers,  main, 
tained  the  unequal  contest.  Surrounded  by  foes,  they  fell,  one  after 
another,  like  so  many  stags  encircled  by  the  hunters.  Don  Alonzo  was 
the  last  survivor,  vnthout  horse,  and  almost  without  armor — his  corselet 
unlaced,  and  his  bosom  gashed  with  wounds.  Still  he  kept  a  brave 
front  to  the  enemy,  and,  retiring  between  two  rocks,  defended  himself 
witli  such  valor,  that  the  slain  lay  in  a  heap  before  liim. 

He  was  assailed  in  this  retreat,  by  a  Moor  of  surpassing  strength 
and  fierceness.  The  contest  was  for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  Don 
Alonzo  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  and  another  in  the  breast,  which 
made  him  stagger.  Closing  and  grappluig  with  his  foe,  they  had  a  des- 
perate struggle,  until  the  Christian  cavalier,  exhausted  by  his  wounds, 
fell  upon  his  back.  He  still  retained  his  grasp  upon  his  enemy :  "  Think 
not,"-  cried  he,  "  thou  hast  an  easy  prize  ;  know  that  I  am  Don  Alonzo, 
he  of  Aguilar !" — "  If  thou  art  Don  Alonzo,"  replied  the  Moor,  "  know 
that  I  am  El  Feri  of  Ben  Estepar."  They  continued  their  deadly  strug. 
gle,  and  both  drew  their  daggers ;  but  Don  Alonzo  was  exhausted  by 
seven  ghastly  wounds :  while  he  was  yet  struggling,  his  heroic  soul 
departed  from  his  body,  and  he  expired  in  the  grasp  of  the  Moor. 

Thus  fell  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  mirror  of  Andalusian  chivalry — 
one  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  Spain,  for  person,  blood,  estate, 
and  office.  For  forty  years  he  had  made  successful  war  upon  the  Moors 
— in  childhood  by  his  household  and  retainers,  in  manhood  by  the  prow- 
ess of  his  arm,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  his  spirit.     His  p«nnoB 
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had  always  Been  foremost  in  danger ;  he  !iad  bten  general  of  ai7i>ios, 
viceroy  of  Andalusia,  and  the  author  of  glorious  enterprises,  in  whioh 
kings  were  vanquished,  and  mighty  alcaydes  and  warriors  laid  low.  Hf 
had  slain  many  Moslem  chiefs  with  his  own  arm,  and  among  others  tiie 
renowned  Ali  Ata,-  i>f  LoxS,  fighting  foot  to  foot,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenel.  His  judgment,  discretion,  magnanimityj  and  justice,  vied  with 
his  prowess.  He  was  the  fifth  lord  of  his  warlike  house,  that  fell  in 
battle  with  the  Moors. 

"  His  soul,"  observes  the  worthy  padre  Abarca,  "  it  is  believed,  as. 
cended.  to  heaven,  to  receive  the  reward  of  so  Christian  a  captain ;  for 
that  very  day,  he  had  armed  himself  with  the  sacraments  of  confession 
and  communion."* 

The  Moors,  elated  with  their  success,  pursued  the  fugitive  Christians 
down  the  defiles  and  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  count  de  Urena  could  bring  oflf  a  renmant  of  his  forces 
from  that  disastrous  height.  Fortunately,  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
mountain,  they  found  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  led  by  the  count  de 
Cifuentesj.who  had  crossed  the  brook  and  the  ravine  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  As  the  fugitives  came  flying  in  headlong  terror  down  the 
mountain,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  count  kept  his  own  troops  from 
gi™g  way  in  panic,  and  retreating  in  confusion  across  the  brook.  He 
succeeded  however  in  maintaining  order,  in  rallying  the  fugitives,  and 
checking  the  fury  of  the  Moors :  then,  taking  his  station  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  he  maintained  his  post  until  morning;  sometimes  sustaining 
violent  attacks,  at  other  times  rushing  forth  and  making  assaults  upon 
the  enemy.  When  morning  dawned,  the  Moors  ceased  to  combat,  and 
drew  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  then  that  the  Christians  had  time  to  breathe,  and  to  ascertain 
the  sad  loss  they  had  sustained!  Among  the  many  valiant  cavaliers  who 
had  fallen,  was  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  of  Madrid,  who  had  been  cap- 
tain-general of  artillery  throughout  the  war  of  Granada,  and  contributed 
greatly  by  his  valor  and  mgenuity  to  that  renowned  conquest.  But  all 
other  griefs  and  cares  >yere  forgotten,  in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Don 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  His  son,  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  had  been  brought 
ofl"  with  great  difficulty  from  the  battle,  and  afterwards  lived  to  be 
marques  of  Priego ;  but  of  Don  Alonzo  nothing  was  known,  except 
that  he  was  left  with  a  handful  of  cavaliers,  nghting  valiantly  against  an 
overwhelming  force. 

As  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  red  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  the  BoU 
diers  watched  with  anxious  eyes,  if  perchance  his  pennon  might  tie  de" 

*  Atwica,  Aa«l«f  lie  Aragon,  Key  zxx.  op.  IL 
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WTied,  fluttering  from  any  precipice  or  defile ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  The  trumpet-call  wag  repeatedly  sounded,  but  empty 
echoes  alone  replied.  A  silence  reigned  about  the  mountain  summit, 
which  showed  that  the  deadly  strife  was  over.  Now  and  then  a  wound- 
ed warrior  came  dragging  his  feeble  steps  from  among  the  clefts  and 
rocks;  but,  on  being  questioned,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  BJid 
could  tell  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  commai)der. 

The  tidings  of  this  disastrous  defeat,  and  of  the  perilous  situation  of 
che  survivors,  reached  king  Ferdinand  at  Granada;  he  immediately 
marched,  at  the  head  of  all  the  chivalry  of  Ms  court,  to  the  mountains 
of  Ronda.  His  presence,  with  a  powerful  force,  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion.  A  part  of  the  Moors  were  suffered  to  ransom  themselves, 
and  embark  for  Africa ;  others  were  made  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and 
those  of  the  town  where  the  Christian  missionaries  had  been  massacred, 
were  sold  as  slaves.  From  the  conquered  Moors,  the  mournful  but 
heroic  end  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  ascertained. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  when  the  Moors  came  to  strip  atd 
bury  the  dead,  the  body  of  Don  Alonzo  was  found,  among  those  of 
more  than  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  many  of  them  alcaydos  and  cav- 
alierb  of  distinction.  Though  the  person  of  Don  Alonzo  was  well  known 
U>  the  Moors,  being  so  distinguished  among  them  both  in  peace' and  war, 
yet  it  w.as  so  covered  and  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  it  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  recognized.  They  preserved  it  with  great  care,  and,  on 
making  their  submission,  delivered  it  up  to  king  Ferdinand.  It  was  con- 
veyed \vith  great  state  to  Cordova,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of 
all  Andalusia.  When  the  funeral  train  entered  Cordova,  and  the  inhab- 
itants saw  the  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  their  favorite  hero,  and 
the  war  horse,  led  in  mournful  trappings,  on  which  they  had  so  lately 
seen  him  sally  forth  from  their  gates,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  grief 
throughout  the  city.  The  body  was  interred,  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity, in  the  church  of  St.  Hjfpolito. 

Many  years  afterwards,  his  granddaughter.  Dona  Catalina  of  Aguilar 
and  Cordova,  marchioness  of  Priego,  caused  his  tomb  to  be  altered.  On 
examitung  the  body,  the  head  of  a  lance  was  found  among  the  bones, 
received  without  doubt  among  the  wounds  of  his  last  mortal  combat. 
The  name  of  this  accomplished  and  Christian  cavalier  has  ever  remained 
a  popular  theme  of  the  chronicler  and  poet,  and  is  endeared  to  the  pub- 
lic memory  by  many  of  the  historical  ballads  and  songs  of  his  country 
For  a  long  time  the  people  of  Cordova  were  indignant  at  the  brave  count 
de  Urena,  who  they  thought  had  abandoned  Dor  Alonzo  in  his  extrem- 
ity ;  but  the  Castilian  monar:;h  acniiillod  him  of  kII  charge  of  the  kind, 
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and  continued  him  in  honor  and  office.  It  was  proved  that  neither  lit 
nor  his  people  could  succor  Don  Alonzo,  or  even  know  his  peril, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night.  There  is  a  mournful  little  Spanish 
ballad  or  romance,  which  breathes  the  public  grief  on  this  occasion ;  and 
the  populace,  on  the  return  of  the  count  de  UreSa  to  Cordova,  assailed 
bim  with  one  of  its  plaintive  and  reproachful  verses :  — 

Count  UreHa !  count  UreSa ! 
Tell  us,  where  is  Don  Alonzo  t 

(Dezid  Conde  de  TTreBa ! 
Don  Alonzo,  donde  queda  T]  * 

«Bl«l>,I..»,o.at. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  course  of  a  revised  edition  of  my  works  /  have  come  to  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Goldsmith,  published  several  years  since. 
It  was  written  hastily,  as  introductory  to  a  selection  from  his 
writings ,  and,  though  the  facts  contained  in  it  were  collected 
from  various  sources,  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  them  to  the 
voluminous  work  of  Mr.  James  Prior,  who  had  collected  and 
collated  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the  poet's  history  with 
unwearied  research  and  scrupulous  fidelity ;  but  had  rendered 
them,  as  I  thought,  in  a  form  too  cumbrous  and  overlaid  with 
details  and  disquisitions,  and  matters  uninteresting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader. 

When  I  was  about  of  late  to  revise  my  biographical  sketch, 
preparatory  to  republication,  a  volume  was  put  into  my  hands, 
recently  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  John  Forster,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  who,  likewise  availing  himself  of  the  labors  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Prior,  and  of  a  few  new  lights  since  evolved,  has  pro- 
duced a  biography  of  the  poet,  executed  with  a  spirit,  a  feeling, 
a  grace  and  an  eloquence,  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In- 
deed it  would  have  been  presumption  in  me  to  undertake  the 
subject  after  it  had  been  thus  felicitously  treated,  did  I  not  stand 
committed  by  my  previous  sketch.     That  sketch  now  appeared 
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loo  meager  and  insufficient  to  satisfy  public  demand ;  yet  it  had 
to  take  its  place  in  the  revised  series  of  my  works  unless  some- 
thing more  satisfactory  could  be  substituted.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  again  taken  up  the  subject,  and  gone  into  it 
with  more  fulness  than  formerly,  omitting  none  of  the  facta 
which  I  considered  illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
poet,  and  giving  them  in  as  graphic  a  style  as  I  could  command. 
Still  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have  had  to  do  this  amidst 
the  pressure  of  other  claims  on  my  attention,  and  with  the 
press  dogging  at  my  heels,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  some 
parts  of  the  subject  the  thorough  handling  I  could  have  wished. 
Those  who  would  like  to  see  it  treated  still  more  at  large,  with 
the  addition  of  critical  disquisitions  and  the  advantage  of  col- 
lateral facts,  would  do  well  to  refe|'  themselves  to  Mr.  Prior's 
circumstantial  volumes,  or  to  the  elegant  and  discursive  pages  of 
Mr.  Forster. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  regret  my  short  comings  in 
what  to  me  is  a  labor  of  love ;  for  it  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  an  author  whose  writings  were  the  delight 
of  m/  childhood,  and  have  been  a  source  of  eisjoyment  to  me 
throughout  life ;  and  to  whom,  of  all  others,  1  may  addrcsi 
^♦"»  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Dante  to  Virgil : 

Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro,  e  '1  mio  autore: 
Tu  se'  solo  colui,  da  cu'  io  toled 
Lo  bello  Bcile,  chc  m'  ha  fafo  onorc. 

W    I 
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OLIVER   GOLDSMITH 


CHAPTER  I. 

Birth  and  parentage. — Characteristics  of  the  Goldsmith  race. — Poetical 
birthplace. — Goblin  house. — Scenes  of  boyhood. — Lissoy. — Picture  of  a 
country  parson. — Goldsmith's  school  mistress. — Byrne,  the  village  school- 
master.— Goldsmith's  hornpipe  and  epigram. — Uncle  Contarine.— School 
studies  and  school  sports. — Mistakes  of  a  night. 

There  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such  personal 
kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few  have  so  eminently 
possessed  the  magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves  with  their 
writings.  We  read  his  character  in  every  page,  and  grow  into 
£a,miliar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read.  The  artless  benevolence 
that  beams  throughout  his  works ;  the  whimsical,  yet  amiable 
views  of  human  life  and  human  nature ;  the  unforced  humor, 
blending  so  happily  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  and  singu- 
larly dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasing  melancholy ;  even  the 
very  nature  of  his  mellow,  and  flowing,  and  softly-tinted  style, 
all  seem  to  bespeak  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities, 
and  make  us  love  the  man  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the 
author.     While  the  productions  of  writers  of  loftier  pretension 
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and  more  sounding  names  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  bhclvcj 
those  of  Goldsmith  are  cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  Wa 
do  not  quote  them  with  ostentation,  but  they  mingle  with  our 
minds,  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  harmonize  our  thoughts ;  they 
put  us  in  good  humor  with  ourselves  and  with  the  world,  and  in 
so  doing  they  make  us  happier  and  better  men. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  private  biography  of  Goldsmith 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  gifted  pages.  We  there  discover 
them  to  be  little  more  than  transcripts  of  his  own  heart  and  pio- 
turings  of  his  fortunes.  There  he  shows  himself  the  same  kind, 
artless,  good-humored,  excursive,  sensible,  whimsical,  intelligent 
being  that  he  appears  in  his  writings.  Scarcely  an  adventure  oi 
character  is  given  in  his  works  that  may  not  be  traced  to  his  own 
parti-colored  story.  Many  of  his  most  ludicrous  scenes  and 
ridiculous  incidents  have  been  drawn  from  his  own  blunders  and 
mischances,  and  he  seems  really  to  have  been  buffeted  into  almost 
every  maxim  imparted  by  him  for  the  instruction  of  his  reader. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  the  10th  of  November,  1728, 
at  the  hamlet  of  Pallas,  or  Pallasmore,  county  of  Longford,  in 
Ireland.  He  sprang  from  a  respectable,  but  by  no  means  a 
thrifty  stock.  Some  families  seem  to  inherit  kindliness  and  in- 
competency, and  to  hand  down  virtue  and  poverty  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Goldsmiths. 
"  They  were  always,"  according  to  their  own  accounts,  "  a  strange 
family ;  they  rarely  acted  like  other  people ;  their  hearts  were 
in  the  right  place,  but  their  heads  seemed  to  be  doing  any 
thing  but  what  they  ought." — "They  were  remarkable,"  says 
unother  statement,  "  for  their  worth,  but  of  no  cleverness  in  the 
ways  of  the  world."  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  be  found  faithfallj 
to  inherit  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  his  race. 
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His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  with  hereditary 
hn providence,  married  when  very  young  and  very  poor,  and 
starved  along  for  several  years  on  a  small  country  curacy  and 
the  assistance  of  his  wife's  friends.  His  whole  income,  eked  out 
by  the  produce  of  some  fields  which  he  farmed,  and  of  some  oc- 
casional duties  performed  for  his  wife's  uncle,  the  rector  of  an 
adjoining  parish,  did  not  exceed  forty  pounds. 

"And  passing  rir,h  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

He  inhabited  an  old,  half  rustic  mansion,  that  stood  on  a  rising 
ground  in  a  rough,  lonely  part  of  the  country,  overlooking  a  low 
tract  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river  Inny.  In  this  house  Gold- 
smith was  born,  and  it  was  a  birthplace  worthy  of  a  poet ;  for, 
by  all  accounts,  it  was  haunted  ground.  A  tradition  handed  down 
among  the  neighboring  peasantry  states  that,  in  after  years,  the 
house,  remaining  for  some  time  untenanted,  went  to  decay,  the 
roof  fell  in,  and  it  became  so  lonely  and  forlorn  as  to  be  a  resort 
for  the  "  good  people ''  or  fairies,  who  in  Ireland  are  supposed  to 
delight  in  old,  crazy,  deserted  mansions  for  their  midnight  revels. 
All  attempts  to  repair  it  were  in  vain  ;  the  fairies  battled  stoutly 
to  maintain  possession.  A  huge  misshapen  hobgoblin  used  to  be- 
stride the  house  every  evening  with  an  immense  pair  of  jack- 
boots, which,  in  his  efforts  at  hard  riding,  he  would  thrust  through 
the  roof,  kicking  to  pieces  all  the  work  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  house  was  therefore  left  to  its  fate,  and  went  to  ruin. 

Such  is  the  popular  tradition  about  Goldsmith's  birthplace. 
About  two  years  after  his  birth  a  change  came  over  the  circum 
Stances  of  his  father.  By  the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle  he  sue- 
seeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  West ;  and,  abandoning  th4 
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old  golilin  mansion,  he  removed  to  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  West 
meath,  where  he  occupied  a  farm  of  seventy  acres,  situated  on 
the  skirts  of  that  pretty  little  village. 

This  was  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood,  the  little  woild 
whence  he  drew  many  of  those  pictures,  rural  and  domestif, 
whimsical  and  touching,  which  abound  throughout  his  works,  and 
which  appeal  so  eloquently  both  to  the  fancy  and  the  heart. 
Lissoy  is  confidently  cited  as  the  original  of  his  "Auburn"  in 
the  "  Deserted  Village ;"  his  father's  establishment,  a  mixture  oi 
farm  and  parsonage,  furnished  hints,  it  is  said,  for  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  and  his  father  himself,  with 
his  learned  simplicity,  his  guileless  wisdom,  his  amiable  piety, 
and  utter  ignorance  of  the  world,  has  been  exquisitely  portrayed 
in  the  worthy  Dr.  Primrose.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  draw 
from  Goldsmith's  writings  one  or  two  of  those  pictures  which, 
under  feigned  names,  represent  his  father  and  his  family,  and  the 
happy  fireside  of  his  childish  days. 

"  My  father,"  says  the  "  M?.n  in  Black,"  who,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  a  counterpart  of  Goldsmith  himself,  "  my  father,  the 
younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was  possessed  of  a  small  living  in 
the  ehurch.  His  education  was  above  his  fortune,  and  his  gen- 
erosity greater  than  his  education.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  had  his 
flatterers  poorer  than  himself :  for  every  dinner  he  gave  them, 
they  returned  him  an  equivalent  in  praise ;  and  this  was  all  he 
wanted.  The  same  ambition  that  actuates  a  monarch  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  influenced  my  father  at  the  head  of  his_table; 
he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree,  and  that  was  laughed  at ;  he 
repeated  the  jest  of  the  two  scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches, 
and  the  company  laughed  at  that ;  but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  tha 
sedan-chair  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.     Thus  hi*  ploar 
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sure  increased  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved 
all  the  world,  and  he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  him. 

"  As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very  extent 
of  it  •  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his  children  money,  for  that 
was  dross  ;  he  resolved  they  should  have  learning,  for  learning 
he  used  to  observe,  was  better  than  silver  or  gold.  For  this 
purpose  he  undertook  to  instruct  us  himself,  and  took  as  much 
eare  to  form  our  morals  as  to  improve  our  understanding.  We 
were  told  that  universal  benevolence  was  what  first  cemented  so- 
ciety :  we  were  taught  to  consider  all  the  wants  of  mankind  as 
our  own  ;  to  regard  the  human  face  divine  with  affection  and 
esteem ;  he  wound  us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and  ren- 
dered us  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest  impulse  made 
either  by  real  or  fictitious  distress.  In  a  word,  we  were  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  art  of  giving  away  thousands  before  we  were 
taught  the  necessary  qualifications  of  getting  a  farthing." 

In  the  Deserted  Village  we  have  another  picture  of  his  nthcr 
and  his  father's  fireside  : 


"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd: 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 
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Cereiess  their  merits  or  tlieir  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began." 

The  family  of  the  worthy  pastor  consisted  of  five  sonB  bnd 
Ihree  (laughters.  Henry,  the  eldest,  was  the  good  man's  pride 
and  hope,  and  he  tasked  his  slender  means  to  the  utmost  in  edu- 
cating him  for  a  learned  and  distinguished  career.  Oliver  was 
the  second  son,  and  seven  years  younger  than  Henry,  who  was 
the  guide  and  protector  of  his  childhood,  and  to  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  attached  throughout  life. 

Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about  three  years  old ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered  under  the  wings  of  one  of  those 
good  old  motherly  dames,  found  in  every  village,  who  cluck  toge- 
tlfer  the  whole  callow  brood  of  the  neighborhood,  to  teach  them 
their  letters  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way.  Mistress  Eliza- 
beth Delap,  for  that  was  her  name,  flourished  in  this  capacity  for 
upward  of  fifty  years,  and  it  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  her  de- 
clining days,  when  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  that  she  was  the 
„rst  that  had  put  a  book  (doubtless  a  hornbook)  into  Goldsmith's 
hands.  Apparently  he  did  not  much  profit  by  it,  for  she  con- 
fessed he  was  one  of  the  dullest  boys  she  had  ever  dealt  with, 
insomuch  that  she  had  sometimes  doubted  whether  it  was  possi 
ble  to  make  any  thing  of  him  :  a  common  case  with  imaginative 
children,  who  are  apt  to  be  beguiled  from  the  dry  abstractions  of 
elementary  study  by  the  picturings  of  the  fancy. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  village 
Bohoolmaster,  one  Thomas  (or,  as  he  was  commonly  and  irrever- 
ently named,  Paddy)  Byrne,  a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet.  He  had 
been  educated  for  a  pedagogue,  but  had  enlisted  in  the  army, 
served  abroad  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  risen 
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to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  in  Spain.  At  the 
return  of  peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  for  the  sword,  he 
resumed  the  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  populace  of  Xissoy. 
Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  him  and  his  school  in  view  in 
the  following  sketch  in  his  Deserted  "Village  : 

"  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  .way, 

With  blpssom'd  fiitze  unprofitably  gay. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew : 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
,  The  day's  disasters  in  hi?  moniing  face ; 

Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 

Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd ; 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  preeage. 

And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage : 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 

For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around — 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

TLcrc  are  certain  whimsical  traits  in  the'character  of  Byrne, 
not  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.     He  was  fond  of  talking  ol 
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his  vagabond  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  and  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  wars  a  world  of  campaigning  stories,  of  which  be 
was  generally  the  hero,  and  which  he  would  deal  forth  to  his 
wondering  scholars  when  he  ought  to  have  been  teaching  then 
their  lessons.  Thesj  travlllers'  tales  had  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  vivid  imagination  of  Goldsmith,  and  awakened  an  uncon 
querable  passion  for  wandering  and  seeking  adventure. 

Byrne  was,  moreover,  of  a  romantic  vein,  and  exceedingly 
superstitious.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  fairy  superstitions 
which  abound  in  Ireland,  all  which  he  professed  implicitly  to  be- 
lieve. Under  his  tuition  Goldsmith  soon  became  almost  as  great 
a  proficient  in  fairy  lore.  From  this  branch  of  good-for-nothing 
knowledge,  his  studies,  by  an  easy  transition,  extende.d  to  the 
histories  of  robbers,  pirates,  smugglers,  and  the  whole  race  of 
Irish  rogues  and  rapparees.  Every  thing,  in  short,  that  savored 
of  romance,  fable,  and  adventure,  was  congenial  to  his  poetic 
mind,  and  took  instant  root  there ;  but  the  slow  plants  of  useful 
knowledge  were  apt  to  be  overrun,  if  not  choked,  by  the  weeds 
of  his  quick  imagination. 

Another  trait  of  his  motley  preceptor,  Byrne,  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  dabble  in  poetry,  and  this  likewise  was  caught  by  his 
pupil.  Before  he  was  eight  years  old  Goldsmith  bad  contracted 
a  habit  of  scribbling  verses  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  which,  in  a 
ittle  while,  he  would  throw  into  the  fire.  A  few  of  these  sybil" 
line  leaves,  however,  were  rescued  from  the.flames  and  conveyed 
to  his  mother.  The  good  woman  read  them  with  a  mother's 
delight,  and  saw  at  once  that  her  son  was  a  genius  and  a  poet. 
Prom  that  time  she  beset  her  husband  with  solicitations  to  give 
the  boy  an  education  suitable  to  his  talents.  The  worthy  man 
was  already  straitened  by  the  costs  of  instruction  of  his  eldest 
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SOU  Henry,  and  had  intended  to  bring  his  second  son  up  to  a 
trade :  but  the  mother  would  listen  to  no  such  thing ;  as  usual; 
her  influence  prevailed,  and  Oliver,  instead  of  being  instructed 
in  some  humble,  but  cheerful  and  gainful  handicraft,  was  devoted 
to  poverty  and  the  Muse. 

A  severe  attack  of  the  smallpox  caused  him  to  be  taken  from 
under  the  care  of  his  story-telling  preceptor,  Byrne.  His  malady 
had  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  his  face  remained  pitted  through 
life.  On  his  recovery  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  schoolmaster  of  Elphin,  in  Roscommon,  and 
became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  John  Goldsmith, 
Esq.,  of  Ballyoughter,  in  that  vicinity.  He  now  entered  upon 
studies  of  a  higher  order,  but  without  making  any  uncommon 
progress.  Still  a  careless,  easy  facility  of  disposition^  an  amusing 
eccentricity  of  manners,  and  a  vein  of  quiet  and  peculiar  humor, 
rendered  him  a  general  favorite,  and  a  trifling  incident  soon  in- 
duced his  uncle's  family  'to  concur  in  his  mother's  opinion  of  his 
genius. 

A  number  of  young  folks  had  assembled  at  his  uncle's  to 
laace.  One  of  the  company,  named  Cummings,  played  on  the 
violin.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Oliver  undertook  a  hora- 
pipe.  His  short  and  clumsy  figure,  and  liis  face  pitted  and  dis- 
Bolored  with  the  smallpox,  rendered  him  a  ludicrous  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  musician,  who  made  merry  at  his  expense,  dubbing 
him  his  little  jEsop.  Goldsmith  was  nettled  by  the  jest,  and, 
stopping  short  in  the  hornpipe,  exclaimed, 

"  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  .^sop  dancing,  and  Ins  monkey  playing." 

The  repartee  was  thought  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  urns  ycasa 
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old,  and  Oliver  became  forthwith  the  wit  and  the  bright  gciiiiu 
of  the  family.  It  was  thought  a  pity  he  should  not  receive  thf 
same  advantages  with  his  elder  brother  Henry,  who  had  been 
Bent  to  the  University ;  and,  as  his  father's  circumstances  would 
not  afford  it,  several  of  his  relatives,  spurred  on  by  the  repre- 
Beutations  of  his  mother,  agreed'  to  contribute  towards  tht 
expense.  The  greater  part,  however,  was  borne  by  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Contarine.  This  worthy  man  had  been  the  college 
companion  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  was  possessed  of  moderate 
means,  holding  the  living  of  Carrick-on-Shannon.  He  had  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Goldsmith's  father,  but  was  now  a  widower, 
with  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  named  Jane.  Contarine  was  a 
kind-hearted  man,  with  a  generosity  beyond  hie  means.  He  took 
Goldsmith  jnto  favor  from  his  infancy ;  his  house  was  open  to 
bim  during  the  holidays ;  his  daughter  Jane,  two  years  older 
than  the  poet,  was  his  early  playmate :  and  uncle  Contarine  con- 
tinued to  the  last  one  of  his  most  active,  unwavering,  and  gene- 
rous friends.  . 

Fitted  out  in  a  great  measure  by  this  considerate  relative, 
Oliver  w;a8  now  transferred  to  schools  of  a  higher  order,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  University ;  first  to  one  at  Athlone,  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  one  at  Edge- 
worthstown,  under  the "  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Hughes. 

Even  at  these  schools  his  proficiency  does  not  appear  to 
nave  been  brilliant.  He  was  indolent  and  careless,  however, 
ather  than  dull,  and,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  well 
thought  of  by  his  teachers.  In  his  studies  he  inclined  towards 
the  Latin  poets  and  historians ;  relished  Ovid  and  Horace,  and 
delighted  in  Livy.     He  exercised  himself  with  pleasure  in  read 
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ing  and  translating  Tacitus,  and  was  brought  to  pay  attention  to 
Btyle  in  his  compositions  by  a  reproof  from  his  brother  Henry,  to 
whom  he  had  written  brief  and  confused  letters,  and  who  told 
him  in  reply,  that  if  he  had  but  little  to  say,  to  endeavor  to  say 
that  little  well. 

The  career  of  his  brother  Henry  at  the  University  was 
enougii  to  stimulate  liim  to  exertion.  He  seemed  to  be  realising 
all  his  father's  hopes,  and  was  winning  collegiate  honors  that  the 
good  man  considered  indicative  of  his  future  success  in  life. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  Oliver,  if  not  distinguished  among  his 
teachers,  was  popular  among  his  schoolmates.  He  had  a  thought- 
less generosity  extremely  captivating  to  young  hearts  :  his  tem- 
per was  quick  and  sensitive,  and  easily  offended ;  but  his  anger 
was  momentary,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  harbor  resent- 
ment. He  v^as  the  leader  of  all  boyish  sports  and  athletic 
amusements,  especially  ball-playing,  and  he  was  foremost  in 
all  mischievous  pranks.  Many  years  afterward,  an  old  man, 
Jack  Fitzimmons,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  sports  and  keeper 
of  the  ball-court  at  Ballymahon,  used  to  boast  of  having  been 
schoolmate  of  "  Noll  Goldsmith,"  as  he  called  him,  and  would 
dwell  with  vainglory  on  one  of  their  exploits,  in  robbing  the 
orchard  of  Tirlicken,  an  old  family  residence  of  Lord  Annaly 
The  exploit,  however,  had  nearly  involved  disastrous  conse 
quences  ;  for  the  crew  of  juvenile  depredators  were  captured, 
like  Shakspeare  and  his  deer-stealing  colleagues  ;  and  nothing  but 
ihe  respectability  of  Goldsmith's  connections  saved  him  from  the 
l^nishment  that  would  have  awaited  more  plebeian  delinquents 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  Goldsmith's 
iOat  journey  homeward  from  Edgeworthstown.  His  father's 
honso  was  about  twenty  miles  distant :  the  road  lay  through  i 
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rough  countiy,  impassable  for  carriages.  Goldamith  procured  a 
horse  for  the  journey,  and  a  friend  furnished  him  with  a  guineu 
for  travelling  expenses.  He  was  but  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  and 
being  thus  suddenly  mounted  on  horseback,  with  money  in  his 
pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  head  was  turned.  He  deter- 
mined to  play  the  man,  and  to  spend  his  money  in  independent 
traveller's  style.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pushing  directly  fo. 
home,  he  halted  for  the  night  at  the  little  town  of  Ardagh,  and, 
accosting  the  first  person  he  met,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  s 
consequential  air,  for  the  best  house  in  the  place.  Unluckily,  the 
person  he  had  accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a  notorious  wag,  who  was 
quartered  in  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Featherstone,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune.  Amused  with  the  self-consequence  of  the  stripling,  and 
willing  to  play  off  a  practical  joke  at  his  expense,  he  directed 
him  to  what  was  literally  "  the  best  house  in  the  place,"  namely, 
the  family  mansion  of  Mr.  Featherstone.  Goldsmith  accordingly 
rode  up  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  inn.  ordered  his  horse  to 
be  taken  to  the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlor,  seated  himself  by 
the  fire,  and  demanded  what  he  could  have  for  supper.  On  ordi' 
nary  occasions  he  was  difiident  and  even  awkward  in  his  manners, 
but  here  he  was  "  at  ease  in  his  inn,"  and  felt  called  upon  to 
show  his  manhood  and  enact  the  experienced  traveller.  His 
person  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  play  off  his  pretensions, 
for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a  pock-marked  face,  and  an  air 
and  carriage  by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast.  The  owner 
ef  the  house,  however,  soon  discovered  his  whimsical  mistake^ 
*nd,  being  a  man  of  humor,  determined  to  indulge  it,  especially 
as  he  accidentally  learned  that  this  intruding  guest  was  the  son 
of  an  old  acquaintance. 

Accordingly,  Goldsmith  was  "  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent," 
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and  permitted  to  have  full  sway  throughout  the  evening.  Never 
was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  supper  was  served,  he  most 
condescendingly  insisted  that  the  landlord,  his  wife  and  daughter 
should  partake,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  crown  the  repast 
and  benefit  the  house.  His  last  flourish  was  on  going  to  bed, 
when  he  gave  especial  orders  to  have  a  hot  cake  at  breakfast. 
His  confusion  and  dismay,  on  discovering  the  next  morning  that 
he  had  been  swaggering  in  this  free  and  easy  way  in  the  house 
of  a  private  gentleman,  may  be  readily  conceived.  True  to  his 
habit  of  turning  the  events  of  his  life  to  literary  account,  we 
find  this  chapter  of  ludicrous  blunders  and  cross  purposes  drama- 
tized many  years  afterward  in  his  admirable  comedy  of  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conq[uer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Improvident  marriages  in  the  Guldsmitli  family. — Goldsaith  at  the  uniTer- 
Bity. — Situation  of  a  sizer. — Tyranny  of  Wilder,  the  tutor. — Pecunisry 
straits. — Street  ballads. — College  riot.— Gallows  Walsh. — College  prize. — 
A  dance  interrupted. 

While  Oliver  was  making  his  way  somewhat  negligently  through 
the  schools,  his  elder  brother  Henry  was  rejoicing  his  f'atlier's 
heart  by  his  career  at  the  University.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  at  the  examinations,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  in  1743. 
This  is  a  coUegiate  distinction  which  serves  as  a  stepping-stone  in 
any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  which  leads  to  advancement 
in  the  University  should  the  individual  choose  to  remain  there. 
His  father  now  trusted  that  he  would  push  forward  for  that  com- 
fortable provision,  a  fellowship,  and  thence  to  higher  dignities  and 
emoluments.  Henry,  however,  had  the  impiovidence  or  tlie 
"  unworldliness "  of  his  race :  returning  to  the  country  during 
the  succeeding  vacation,  he  married  for  love,  relinquished,  of 
course,  all  his  collegiate  prospects  and  advantages,  set  up  a 
school  in  his  father's  neighborhood,  and  buried  his  talents  and 
acquirements  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  curacy  of  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

Another  matrimonial  event  occurred  not  long  afterward  in 
the  Goldsmith  family,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  its  worthy 
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head  This  was  the  olandestine  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cathc' 
rine  with  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hodson,  who  had 
been  onfided  to  the  care  of  her  brother  Henry  to  complete  his 
studies.  As  the  youth  was  of  wealthy  parentage,  it  was  thouglit 
B  lucky  match  for  the  Goldsmith  family ;  but  the  tidings  of  tlio 
event  stung  the  bride's  father  to  the  soul.  Proud  of  his  intog 
nty^  and  jealous  of  that  good  name  which  was  his  chief  posses- 
sion, he  saw  himself  and  his  family  subjected  to  the  degrading 
Buspicion  of  having  abused  a  trust  reposed  in  them  to  promote  a 
mercenary  match.  In  the  first  transports  of  his  feelings,  he  ia 
said  to  have  uttered  a  wish  that  his  daughter  might  never  have  a 
child  to  bring  like  shame  and  sorrow  on  her  head.  The  hasty 
wish,  so  contrary  to  the  usual  benignity  of  the  man,  was  recalled 
and  repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  but  it  was  considered 
baleful  in  its  effects  by  the  superstitious  neighborhood ;  for, 
though  his  daughter  bore  three  children,  they  all  died  before 
ber. 

A  more  effectual  measure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  to 
ward  off  the  apprehended  imputation,  but  one  which  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  on  his  family.  This, was  to  furnish  a  marriage  por- 
tion of  four  hundred  pounds,  that  4iis  daughter  might  not  be 
said  to  have  entered  her  husband's  family  empty-handed.  To 
raise  the  sum  in  cash  was  impossible ;  but  he  assigned  to  Mr 
Hodson  his  little  farm  and  the  income  of  his  tithes  until  the 
marriage  portion  should  be  paid.  In  the  meantime,  as  his  living 
did  not  amount  to  £200  per  annum,  he  had  to  practise  the  strict- 
est economy  to  pay  off  gradually  this  heavy  tax  incurred  by  his 
nice  sense  of  honor. 

Tho  first  of  his  family  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  economy  was 
Oliver.     The  time  had  now  arrived  for  him  to  be. sent  to  tho 
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University;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  11th  June,  1745,  when  sev 
enteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  but  hif 
father  was  no  longer  able  to  place  him  there  as  a  pensioner,  at 
he  had  done  his  eldest  son  Henry ;  he  was  obliged,  therefore,  t« 
enter  Iiira  as  a  sizer,  or  "  poor  scholar."  He  was  lodged  in  one  of 
'he  top  rooms  adjoining  the  library  of  the  building,  rjumbered  35 
wiiere  it  is  said  his  name  may  still  be  seen,  scratched  by  himself 
upon  a  window  frame. 

A  student  of  this  class  is  taught  and  boarded  gratuitously, 
and  has  to  pay  but  a  very  small  sum  for  his  room.  It  is  ex- 
pected, in  return  for  these  advantages,  that  he  will  be  a  diligent 
student,  and  render  himself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
Trinity  College,  at  tiie  time  of  Goldsmith's  admission,  several 
derogatory,  and,  indeed,  menial  ofBces  were  exacted  from  the 
sizev,  as  if  the  college  sought  to  indemnity  itself  for  conferring 
benefits  by  inflicting  indignities.  Ho  was  obliged  to  sweep  part 
of  the  courts  in  tlie  morning ;  to  carry  up  the  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  fellows'  table,  and  to  wait  in  the  hall  until  that 
body  had  dined.  His  very  dress  marked  the  inferiority  of  the 
"  poor  student "  to  his  happier  classmates.  It  was  a  black  gown 
of  coarse  stuff  without  sleeves,  and  a  plain  black  cloth  cap  with- 
out a  tassel.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  odious  and  ill- 
judged  than  these  distinctions,  which  attached  the  idea  of  degra- 
dation to  poverty,  and  placed  the  indigent  youth  of  merit  below 
tne  worthless  minion  of  fortune.  They  were  calculated  to  wound 
and  irritate  the  noble  mind,  and  to  render  the  base  mind  baser. 

Indeed,  the  galling  effect  of  these  servile  tasks  upon  youths 
of  proud  spirits  and  quick  sensibilities  became  at  length  too 
notorious,  to  be  disregarded.  About  fifty  years  since,  on  a 
Trinity  Sunday,  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled  to  witness 
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the  college  ceremonies  ;  and  as  a  sizer  was  carrying  up  a  dish  oi 
meat  to  the  fellows'  table,  a  burly  citizen  in  the  crowd  made 
some  sneering  observation  on  the  servility  of  his  office.  Stung 
to  the  quick;  the  high-spirited  youth  instantly  flung  the  dish  and 
its  contents  at  the  head  of  the  sneerer.  The  sizer  was  sharply  le- 
primanded  for  this  outbreak  of  wounded  pride,  but  the  degrading 
task  was  from  that  day  forward  very  properly  consigned  to 
menial  hands. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  repugnance  that  Groldsmitn  entered 
college  in  this  capacity.  His  shy  and  sensitive  nature  was 
aflfected  by  the  inferior  station  he  was  doomed  to  hold  among  his 
gay  and  opulent  fellow-students,  and  he  became,  at  times,  moody 
and  despondent.  A  recollection  of  these  early  mortification? 
induced  him,  in  after  years,  most  strongly  to  dissuade  his  brother 
Henry,  the  clergyman,  from  sending  a  son  to  college  on  a  like 
footing.  "  If  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite 
sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have 
no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own." 

To  add  to  his  annoyances,  the  fellow  of  the  college  who  had 
the  peculiar  control  of  his  studies,  the  Rev.  Theaker  Wilder, 
was  a  man  of  violent  and  capricious  temper,  and  of  diametrically 
opposite  tastes.  The  tutor  was  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences ; 
Goldsmith  was  for  the  classics.  Wilder  endeavored  to  force  his 
favorite  studies  upon  the  student  by  harsh  means,  suggested  by 
bis  own  coarse  and  savage  nature.  He  abused  him  in  presence 
of  the  class  as  ignorant  and  stupid ;  ridiculed  him  as  awkward 
■nd  ugly,  and  at  times  in  the  transports  of  his  temper  indulged 
in  personal  violence.  The  eflfect  was  to  aggravate  a  passive  dis- 
taste into  a  positive  aversion.  G-oldsmith  was  loud  in  expressing 
his  contempt  for  mathematics  and  his  dislike  of  ehtics  and  logic; 

2* 
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and  tlio  prejudices  thus  imbibed  continued  through  life.  Mathe 
matics  ho  always  pronounced  a  science  to  which  the  meanest 
intellects  were  competent. 

A  truer  cause  cf  this  distaste  for  the  severer  studies  maj 
probably  be  found  in  his  natural  indolence  and  his  love  of  convi 
ml  pleasures.  "  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humor,  and  even 
sometimes  of  fun,"  said  he.  "  from  my  childhood."  He  sang  a 
good  song,  was  a  boon  companion,  and  could  not  resist  any  tempta- 
tion to  social  enjoyment.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  himself 
that  learning  and  dulness  went  hand  in  hand,  and  that  genius 
was  not  to  be  put  in  harness.  Even  in  riper  years,  when  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies  ought  to  have  convinced  him 
of  the  importance  of  early  study,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  col- 
lege honors. 

"  A  lad,"  says  he,  "  whose  passions  are  not  strong  enough  in 
youth  to  mislead  him  from  that  path  of  science  which  his  tutors, 
and  not  his  inclination,  have  chalked  out,  by  four  or  five  years' 
perseverance  will  probably  obtain  every  advantage  and  honor  his 
college  can  bestow.  I  would  compare  the  man  whose  youth  has 
been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  dispassionate  prudence,  to 
liquors  that  never  ferment,  and,  consequently,  continue  always 
muddy." 

The  death  of  his  wbrthy  father,  which  took  place  early  in 
1747,  rendered  Goldsmith's  situation  at  college  extremely  irk- 
some. His  mother  was  left  with  litti'  ^  more  than  the  means  ol 
providing  for  the  wants  of  her  household,  and  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish him  any  remittances.  He  would  have  been  compelled, 
therefore,  to  leave  college,  had  it  not  been  for  the  occasional 
contributions  of  friends,  the  foremost  among  whom  was  his  gene- 
rous and  warm-hearted   uncle  Contarine.     Still  these  supplict 
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ffero  80  scanty  and  precarious,  that  in  the  intervals  letween  them 
he  was  put  to  great  straits.  He  had  two  college  associates  fr(>m 
wham  he  would  occasionally  borrow  small  sums ;  one  was  an 
early  schoolmate,  by  the  name  of  Beatty  ;  the  other  a  cousin,  and 
the  chosen  companion  of  his  frolicks,  Robert  (or  rather  Bob) 
Bryanton,  of  Ballymulvey  House,  near  Ballymahon.  When 
these  casual  supplies  failed  him  he  was  more  than  once  obliged  ^o 
raise  funds  for  his  immediate  wants  by  pawning  his  books.  At 
times  he  sank  into  despondency,  but  he  had  what  he  termed 
"  a  knack  at  hoping,"  which  soon  buoyed  him  up  again.  He 
began  now  to  resort  to  his  poetical  vein  as  a  source  of  profit,  scrib- 
bling street-ballads,  which  he  privately  sold  for  five  shillings  each 
at  a  shop  which  dealt  in  such  small  wares  of  literature.  He 
felt  an  author's  affection  for  these  unowned  bantlings,  and  we 
are  told  would  stroll  privately  through  the  streets  at  night  to 
hear  them  sung,  listening  to  the  comments  and  criticisms  of  by- 
standers, and  observing  the  degree  of  applause  which  each 
received. 

Edmund  Burke  was  a  fellow-student  with  Groldsraith  at  the 
college.  Neither  the  statesman  nor  the  poet  gave  promise  of  their 
future  celebrity,  though  Burke  certainly  surpassed  his  contempo- 
rary in  industry  and  application,  and  evinced  more  disposition 
for  self-improvement,  associating  himself  with  a  number  of  his 
fellow-students  in  a  debating  club,  in  which  they  discussed 
literary  topics,  and  exercised  themselves  in  composition. 

Goldsmith  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  this  association,  but 
ais  propensity  was  rather  to  mingle  with  the  gay  and  thought- 
less. On  one  occasion  we  find  him  implicated  in  an  affair  that 
came  nigh  producing  his  expulsion.  A  report  was  brought  to 
college  that  a  scholar  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs.     This 
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was  an  insult  in  which  every  gownsman  felt  himself  involved 
A  number  of  the  scholars  flew  to  arms,  and  sallied  forth  to  battle, 
headed  by  a  hair-brained  fellow  nicknamed  Gallows  Walsh,  noted 
for  his  aptness  at  mischief  and  fondness  for  riot.  The  strong 
kold  of  the  bailiff  was  carried  by  storm,  the  scholar  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  delinquent  catchpole  borne  off  captive  to  the  college, 
where,  having  no  pump  to  put  him  under,  they  satisfied  the 
demands  of  collegiate  law  by  ducking  him  in  an  old  cistern. 

Flushed  with  this  signal  victory,  Gallows  Walsh  now  harangued 
his  followers,  and  proposed  to  break  open  Newgate,  or  the  Black 
Dog,  as  the  prison  was  called,  and  effect  a  general  jail  delivery, 
He  was  answered  by  shouts  of  concurrence,  and  away  went  the 
throng  of  madcap  youngsters,  fully  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to 
the  tyranny  of  law.  They  were  joined  by  the  mob  of  the  city, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  prison  with  true  Irish  precipitation 
and  thoughtlessness,  never  having  provided  themselves  with  can- 
non to  batter  its  stone  walls.  A  few  shots  from  the  prison 
brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  two 
of  the  townsmen  being  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

A  severe  scrutiny  of  this  affair  took  place  at  the  University. 
Four  students,  who  had  been  ringleaders,  were  expelled ;  four 
others,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  affray,  were  publicly  ad- 
monished ;  among  the  latter  was  the  unlucky  Goldsmith. 

To  make  up  for  this  disgrace,  he  gained,  within  a  month 
afterward,  one  of  the  minor  prizes  of  the  college.  It  is  true  it 
was  one  of  the  very  smallest,  amounting  in  pecuniary  value  tc 
but  thirty  shillings,  but  it  was  the  first  distinction  ho  had  gained 
in  his  whole  collegiate  career.  This  turn  of  success  and  sudden 
influx  of  wealth  proved  too  much  for  the  head  of  our  poor 
student.     He  forthwith  gave  a  supper  and  dance  at  his  ohambei 
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to  a  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  from  the.  city,  in 
direot  violation  of  college  rules.  The  unwonted  sound  of  the 
fiddle  reached  the  ears  of  the  implacable  Wilder.  He  rushed  t-> 
the  scene  of  unhallowed  festivity,  inflicted  corporal  punishment 
on  the  "  father  of  the  feast,"  and  turned  his  astonished  guests 
nock  and  heels  out  of  doors. 

This  filled  the  measure  of  poor  Goldsmith's  humiliations  ;  h« 
felt -degraded  both  within  college  and  without.  He  dreaded  tha 
ridicule  of  his  fellow-students  for  the  ludicrous  termination  o. 
his  orgie,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  his  city  acquaintaneca 
after  the  degrading  chastisement  received  in  their  presence, 
and  after  their  own  ignominious  expulsion.  Above  all,  he  felt 
it  impossible  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  insulting  tyranny 
of  Wilder:  he  determined,  therefore,  to  leave,  not  merely  the 
college,  but  also  his  native  land,  and  to  bury  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  irretrievable  disgrace  in  some  distant  country.  He  ac- 
cordingly sold  his  books  and  clothes,  and  sallied  forth  from  the 
college  walls  the  very  next  day,  intending  to  embark  at  Cork  for 
— ^he  scarce  knew  where — America,  or  any  other  part  beyond  sea. 
With  his  usual  heedless  imprudence,  however,  he  loitered  about 
Dublin  until  his  finances  were  reduced  to  a  shilling ;  with  this 
amount  of  specie  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

For  three  whole  days  he  subsisted  on  his  shilling ;  when  that 
was  spent,  he  parted  with  some  of  the  clothes  from  his  back,  un- 
til, reduced  almost  to  nakedness,  he  was  four-and-twenty  houra 
without  food,  insomuch  that  he  declared  a  handful  of  gray  pease, 
given  to  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  was  one  of  the  most  delicious 
repasts  he  had  ever  tasted.  Hunger,  fatigue,  and  destitution 
brought  down  his  spirit  and  calmed  his  anger.  Fain  would  he 
Lave  retraced  his  steps,  could  bo  have  done  so  with  any  salvo  for 
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the  liagenngs  of  his  pride.  In  his  extremity  he  conveyed  to  Lib 
brother  Henry  information  of  his  distress,  and  of  the  rash  pro- 
joot  on  which  he  had  set  out  His  affectionate  brother  hastened 
to  his  relief;  furnished  him  with,  ttioney  and  clothes  ;  soothed  his 
feelings  with  gentle  counsel ;  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to 
college,  and  effected  an  indifferent  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Wilder. 

After  this  irregular  sally  upon  life  he  remained  nearly  two 
years  longer  at  the  University,  giving  proofs  of  talent  in  occa- 
sional translations  from  the  classics,  for  one  of  which  he  received 
a  premium,  awarded  only  to  those  who  are  the  first  in  literary 
merit.  Still  he  never  made  much  figure  at  college,  his  natural 
disinclination  to  study  being  increased  by  the  harsh  treatment 
he  continued  to  experience  from  his  tutor. 

Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  college  is  one  indi- 
cative of  that  prompt,  but  thoughtless  and  often  whimsical  bene- 
volence which  throughout  life  formed  one  of  the  most  eccentric, 
yet  endearing  points  of  his  character.  He  was  engaged  to  break- 
fast one  day  with  a  college  intimate,  but  failed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. His  friend  repaired  to  his  room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
was  bidden  to  enter.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  Goldsmith  in 
his  bed,  immersed  to  his  chin  in  feathers.  A  serio-comic  story 
explained  the  circumstance.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing's stroll  he  had  met  with  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  im- 
plored his  charity.  Her  husband  was  in  the  hospital ;  she  was 
just  from  the  country,  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without  food  or 
shelter  for  her  helpless  offspring.  This  was  too  much  for  tha 
kind  heart  of  Uoldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  as  herself,  it  is 
true,  and  had  no  money  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  brought  her  to  the 
college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets  from  his  bed  to  cover  her  lit 
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Me  brood,  and  part  of  his  clothes  for  her  to  sell  and  purchase 
food  ;  and,  finding  himself  cold-  during  the  night,  had  cut  open 
his  bed  and  buried  himself  among  the  feathers. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  0.  S.,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  took  his  final 
leave  of  the  University.  He  was  freed  from  college  rule,  that 
emancipation  so  ardently  coveted  by  the  thoughtless  student,  and 
which  too  generally  launches  him  amid  the  cares,  tho  hardships, 
and  viiissitudes  of  life.  He  was  freed,  too,  from  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  Wilder.  If  his  kind  and  placable  nature  could  re- 
tain any  resentment  for  past  injuries,  it  might  have  been  gratified 
by  learning  subsequently  that  the  passionate  career  of  Wilder 
was  terminated  by  a  violent  death  in  the  course  of  a  dissolute 
brawl ;  but  Goldsmith  took  no  delight  in  the  misfortunes  even 
of  his  enemies. 

He  now  returned  to  his  friends,  no  longer  the  student  to 
sport  away  the  happy  interval  of  vacation,  but  the  anxious  man, 
who  is  henceforth  to  shift  for  himself  and  make  his  way  through 
tho  world.  In  fact,  he  had  no  legitimate  home  to  return  to.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  paternal  house  at  Lissoy,  in  which 
Groldsmith  had  passed  his  childhood,  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Hodson,  who  had  married  his  sister  Catherine.  His  mother  had 
removed  to  Ballymahon,  where  she  occupied  a  small  house,  and 
had  to  practise  the  severest  frugality.  His  elder  brother  Henry 
served  the  curacy  and  taught  the  school  of  his  late  father's 
parish,  and  lived  in  narrow  circumstances  at  Goldsmith's  birth- 
place, the  old  goblin-house  at  Pallas. 

None  of  his  relatives  were  in  circumstances  to  aid  him  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  teiliporary  home,  and  the  aspect  of  every 
one  seemed  somewhat  changed.     In  fact,  his  career  at  college 
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had  disappointed  his  friends,  and  they  began  to  doubt  his  being 
the  great  genius  they  had  fancied  him.  He  whimsically  ailudea 
to  this  circumstance  in  that  piece  of  autobiography,  "  The  Man 
in  Black,"  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

"  The  first  opportunity  my  father  had  of  finding  his  expecta- 
tions disappointed  was  in  the  middling  figure  I  made  at  the 
University :  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  see  aii 
rising  into  the  foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but  was 
mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  unknown.  His  disap- 
pointment might  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  over- 
rated my  talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical  reason- 
ings at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet  unsatisfied, 
were  more  eager  after  new  objects  than  desirous  of  reasoning 
upon  those  I  knew.  This,  however,  did  not  please  my  tutors, 
who  observed,  indeed,  that  I  was  a  little  dull,  but  at  the  same 
time  allowed  that  I  seemed  to  bo  very  good-natured,  and  had  no 
harm  in  me."* 

The  only  one  of  his  relatives  who  did  not  appear  to  lose 
faith  in  him  was  his  uncle  Contarine.  This  kind  and  considerate 
man,  it  is  said,  saw  in  him  a  warmth  of  heart  requiring  some 
skill  to  direct,  and  a  latent  gcnjus  that  wanted  time  to  mature, 
and  these  impressions  none  of  his  subsequent  follies  and  irregu- 
larities wholly  obliterated.  His  purse  and  affection,  therefore,  as 
well  as  his  house,  were  now  open  to  him,  and  he  became  his  chief 
counsellor  and  director  after  his  father's  death.  He  urged  him 
to  prepare  for  holy  orders  ;  and  others  of  his  relatives  concnrred 
in  the  advice.  Goldsmith  had  a  settled  repugnance  to  a  clericai 
life.     This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  conscieutious  Hcruplef^ 

•  Citizen  of  the  World,  letter  xzvii. 
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flot  considering  himself  of  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  for  such 
a  sacred  office :  others  attributed  it  to  his  roving  propensities.  • 
and  his  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  ;  lie  himself  gives  a  whim 
sisal  objection  in  his  biography  of  the  "  Man  in  Black  :" — "  To 
be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  short  one,  or  a  black 
CJat  when  I  generally  dressed  in  brown,  I  thought  such  a  re. 
Btraint  upon  my  liberty  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the  pvoposal.' 
In  eflfect,  however,  his  scruples  were  oyerruled,  and  he  agreed 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  office.  He  was  now  only  twenty-one, 
and  must  pass  two  years  of  probation.  They  were  two -years  of 
rather  loitering  unsettled  life.  Sometimes  he  was  at  Lissoy,  parti- 
eipating  with  thoughtless  enjoyment  in  the  rural  sports  and  occu- 
pations of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hodson ;  sometimes  he  was 
with  his  brother  Henry,  at  the  old  goblin  mansion  at  Pallas,  as- 
sisting him  occasionally  in  his  school.  The  early  marriage  and 
unambitious  retirement  of  Henry,  though  so  subversive  of  the 
fond  plans  of  his  father,  had  proved  happy  in  their  results.  He 
was  already  surrounded  by  a  blooming  family ;  he  was  contented 
with  his  lot,  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and  lived  in  the  daily 
practice  of  all  the  amiable  virtues,  and  the  immediate  enjoy- 
nent  of  their  reward.  Of  the  tender  affection  inspired  in  the 
oreast  of  Goldsmith  by  the  constant  kindness  of  this  excellent 
brother,  and  of  the  longing  recollection  with  which,  in  the  lonely 
(panderings  of  after  years,  he  looked  back  upon  this  scene  of  do- 
mestic felicity,  we  have  a  touching  instance  in  the  well-known 
opening  to  his  poem  of  "  The  Traveller :" 

"  Remote,  uniiriended,  melancholy  alow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Schcld  or  wandering  Po  ; 
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Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realma  to  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blf-ssmgs  crown  my  earliest  friend. 

And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend; 

Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerfiil  guesta  retire 

To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 

Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 

And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 

Bless'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 

Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 

Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournfiil  tale  ; 

Or  press  the  bashfiil  stranger  to  his  food. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.'' 

During  this  loitering  life  Goldsmith  pursued  no  study,  btu 
rather  amused  himself  with  miscellaneous  reading ;  aach  as  bio- 
graphy, travels,  poetry,  novels,  plays — «very  thing,  in  short,  that 
administered  to  the  imagination.  Sometimes  he  strolled  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Inny  ;  where,  in  after  years,  when  he  had 
become  famous,  his  favorite  seats  and  haunts  used  to  be  pointed 
out.  Often  he  joined  in  the  rustic  sports  of  the  villagers,  and 
became  adroit  at  throwing  the  sledge,  a  favorite  feat  of  activity 
and  strength  in  Ireland.  Recollections  of  these  "healthful 
sports  "  we  find  in  his  "  Deserted  Village :" 

"  How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  ■ 
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And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
<        And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round  " 

A  boon  companion  in  all  his  rural  amusements,  was  hid 
oousin  and  college  crony^  Robert  Bryanton,  with  whom  he  so- 
journed occasionally  at  Ballymulvey  House  in  the  neighborhood 
Tbey  used  to  make  excursions  about  the  country  on  foot,  some 
times  fishing,  sometimes  hunting  otter  in  the  Inny.  They  got 
up  a  country  club  at  the  little  inn  of  Ballymahon,  of  which 
Goldsmith  soon  became  the  oracle  and  prime  wit ;  astonishing 
his  unlettered  associates  by  his  learning,  and  being  considered 
capital  at  a  song  and  a  story.  From  the  rustic  conviviality  of  the 
inn  at  Ballymahon,  and  the  company  which  used  to  assemble 
there,  it  is  surmised  that  he  took  some  hints  in  after  life  for  his 
picturing  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  his  associates  :  "  Dick  Muggins, 
the  exciseman  ;  Jack  Slang,  the  horse  doctor ;  liftle  Aminidab, 
that  grinds  the  music  box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pewter 
platter."  Nay,  it  is  thought  that  Tony's  drinking  song  at  the 
•'  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  was  but  a  revival  of  one  of  the  convivial 
catches  at  Ballymahon : 


"  Then  come  put  the  jorum  about. 
And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever, 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout. 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  of  woodcock  or  hare. 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widseons, 
But  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air. 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  P'geons. 
Toroddle,  torcddle,  toroll." 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  accomplishments  and  this  miaI 
popularity,  his  friends  began  to  shake  their  heads  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  when  they  spoke  of  him ;  and  his  brother  Henry 
noted  with  any  thing  but  satisfaction  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
club  at  Ballymahon.  He  emerged,  however,  unscathed  from  this 
dangerous  ordeal,  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  his  com- 
jade  Bryauton  ;  but  he  retained  throughout  life  a  fondness  for 
clubs :  often,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  checkered  career,  he  looked 
oack  to  this  period  of  rural  sports  and  careless  enjoyments,  as 
one  of  the  few  sunny  spots  of  his  cloudy  life ;  and  though  he 
ultimately  rose  to  associate  with  birds  of  a  finer  feather,  his 
heart  would   still   yearn   in   secret  after  the    "  Titeee   Jiitx-v 

PlOBONS." 
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CHAPTER  ril. 

Golilsinith  rejected  by  the  Bishop  —  Second  sally  to  see  tlie  world.— TaKsa 
passage  for  America.—  -Ship  sails  without  him. — Return  on  Fiddle-back.— 
\  hospitable  friend. — The  Counsellor. 

TiiE  time  had  uov»  arrived  for  Goldsmith  to  apply  for  orders,  and 
he  presented  himself  accordingly  before  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  for 
ordination.  We  ha\e  stated  his  great  objection  to  clerical/  life, 
the  obligation  to  wear  a  black  coat ;  and,  whimsical  as  it  may 
appear,  dress  seems  in  fact  to  have  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  en- 
trance into  the  church.  He  had  ever  a  passion  for  clothing  hia 
sturdy,  but  awkward  little  person  in  gay  colors ;  and  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  when  it  was  to  be  supposed  his  garb  would  bo 
of  suitable  gravity,  he  appeared  luminously  arrayed  in  scarlet 
breaches  !  He  was  rejected  by  the  bishop  :  some  say  for  want  of 
sufficient  studious  preparation ;  his  rambles  and  frolics  with 
Bob  Bryanton,  and  his  revels  with  the  club  at  Ballymahon, 
having  been  much  in  the  way  of  his  theological  studies ,  others 
attribute  his  rejection  to  reports  of  his  college  irregularities, 
which  the  Bishop  had  received  from  his  old  tyrant  Wilder ;  but 
those  who  look  into  the  matter  with  more  knowing  eyes,  pro 
aounce  tho  scarlet  breeches  to  have  been  the  fundamental  objeo' 
tion.  "My  friends,"  says  Goldsmith,  speaking  through  hia 
humorous  representative,  the  "  Man  in  Black  " — "  my  friends  were 
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now  perfectly  satisfied  I  was  undone  ;  and  yet  they  thoaght  it  a 
pity  for  one  that  had  not  the  least  harm  in  him,  and  was  so  very 
good-natured."  His  uncle  Contarine,  however,  still  remained  un- 
wavering in  his  kindness,  though  much  less  sanguine  in  his  expec 
tations.  He  now  looked  round  for  a  humbler  sphere  of  action,  an4 
through  his  influence  and  exertions  Oliver  was  received  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Plinn,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  situation  was  apparently  respectable  ;  he  had,  his  seat  at  tki 
table ;  and  joined  the  family  in  their  domestic  recreations  and 
their  evening  game  at  cards.  There  was  a  servility,  however,  in 
his  position,  which  was  not  to  his  taste :  nor  did  his  deference 
for  the  family  increase  upon  familiar  intercourse.  He  charged  a 
member  of  it  with  unfair  play  at  cards.  A  violent  altercation 
ensued,  which  ended  in  his  throwing  up  his  situation  as  tutor. 
On  being  paid  off  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  unheard 
of  amount  of  money.  His  wandering  propensity  and  his  desire 
to  see  the  world,  were  instantly  in  the  ascendency.  Without 
communicating  his  plans  or  intentions  to  his  friends,  he  procured 
a  good  horse,  and  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  made  his 
second  sally  forth  into  the  world. 

The  worthy  niece  and  housekeeper  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised  and  dismayed  at  one  of  the 
Don's  clandestine  expeditions,  than  were  the  mother  and  friends 
of  Goldsmith  when  they  heard  of  his  mysterious  departure. 
Weeks  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him.  It  was 
feared  that  he  had  left  the  country  on  one  of  his  wandering 
freaks,  and  his  poor  mother  was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  when 
one  day  he  arrived  at  her  door  almost  as  forlorn  in  plight  as  the 
prodigal  son.  Of  his  thirty  pounds  not  a  shilling  was  left ;  and, 
instead  of  the  goodly  steed  on  which  he  had  issued  forth  on  his 
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errantry,  he  was  mounted  on  a  sorrj  little  pony,  which  he  had 
nicknamed  Fiddle-back.  As  soon  as  his  mother  was  well  assured 
of  his  safety,  she  rated  him  soundly  for  his  inconsiderate  con 
duct.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  tenderly  attached  to 
him,  interfered,  and  succeeded  in  mollifying  her  ire ;  and  what- 
ever lurking  anger  the  good  dame  might  have,  was  no  doubt 
effectually  vanquished  by  the  following  whimsical  narrative  which 
he  drew  up  at  his  brother's  house  and  dispatebed  to  her: 

"  My  dear  mother,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen  to 
what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  every  one  of  those 
many  questions  you  have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork  and  con- 
verted my  horse,  which  you  prize  so  much  higher  than  Fiddle- 
back,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  America, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the 
other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  wind 
did  not  answer  for  three  weeks  ;  and  you  know,  mother,  that  I 
could  not  command  the  elements.  My  misfortune  was,  that, 
when  the  wind  served,  I  happened  to  be  with  a  party  in  the 
country,  and  my  friend  the  captain  never  inquired  after  mo,  but 
set  sail  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been  on  board. 
The  remainder  of  my  time  I  employed  in  the  city  and  its  envi 
rons,  viewing  every  thing  curious,  and  you  know  no  one  can 
starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket. 

"  Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  began  to  think 
of  my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  behind  me,  and 
eo  bought  that  generous  beast  Fiddle-back,  and  bade  adieu  to 
Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my  pocket.  This,  to  be  sure, 
Was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  man  and  horse  towards  a  journey 
of  above  a  hundred  miles  ;  but  I  did  not  despair,  for  I  knew  J 
must  find  friends  on  the  road. 
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"  I  recollected  particularly  an  old  and  faithful  acquaintance  1 
made  at  college,  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  spend 
a  summer  with  him,  and  he  lived  but  eight  miles  from  Corit 
This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  expatiate  on  to  me  with 
eouliar  emphasis.  '  We  shall,'  says  he,  '  enjoy  the  delights  oi 
joth  city  and  country,  and  you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my 
purse.' 

"  However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in  tears, 
who  told  mo  her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he  was 
not  able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight  children  must  now  starve, 
bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industry,  which  had  been  their  only 
support.  I  thought  myself  at  home,  being  not  far  from  my  good 
friend's  house,  and  theicfore  parted  with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store; 
and  pray,  mother,  ought  I  not  have  given  her  the  other  haU 
crown,  for  what  she  got  would  be  of  little  use  to  her?  However, 
T  soon  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  my  affectionate  friend,  guarded 
by  the  vigilance  of  a  huge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me  and  would  have 
torn  me  to  pieces  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog ;  yet  she  with 
great  humanity  relieved  mo  from  the  jaws  of  this  Cerberus,  and 
waj  prevailed  on  to  carry  up  my  name  to  her  master. 

"  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend,  who  was 
hen  recovering  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  came  down  in  his 
Dightcap,  nightgown,  and  slippers,  and  embraced  me  with  the 
most  cordial  welcome,  showed  me  in,  and,  after  giving  me  a  his- 
tory of  his  indisposition,  assured  me  that  he  considered  himself 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most 
loved  on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things, 
contribute  to  perfect  his  recovery.  I  now  repented  sorely  I  had 
not  given  the  poor  woman  the  other  half  crown,  as  I  thought  aU 
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.,  f  bills  of  humanity  would  be  punctually  answered  by  this  wor- 
thy man.  I  revealed  to  him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  all 
my  distresses  ;  and  freely  owned  that  J  had  but  one  half  crown 
in  my  pocket ;  but  that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering  out  the 
storm,  I  considered  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  har- 
bor. He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  about  the  room,  rubbing 
his  hands  as  one  in  deep  study.  This  I  imputed  to  the  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which  increased  my  esteem  for 
him,  and^  as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most  favorable  interpre- 
tation to  his  silence.  I  construed  it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment 
as  if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my  pride  by  expressing  his  commis 
eration  in  words,  leaving  his  generous  conduct  to  speak  foi 
itself 

"  It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  as  I  had 
eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my  appetite 
for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen.  At  length  the  old  woman 
came  into  the  room  with  two  plates,  one  spoon,  and  a  dirty  cloth, 
which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  This  appearance,  without  increas- 
ing my  spirits,  did  not  diminish  my  appetite.  My  protectress 
soon  returned  with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porringer  of 
sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old 
cheese  all  over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend  apologized  that 
his  illness  obliged  him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  was 
not  in  the  house  ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet 
was  certainl}'  the  most  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again 
recommended^  a  regular  life,  declaring  that  for  his  part  he  would 
lie,  doum  with  the  Lamb  and  rise  with  the  lark.  My  hunger  wag 
at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I  wished  for  another  slica 
of  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  even  that  re- 
freshment. 

3 
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"  This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  reeeivcfl  made  me  resolw 
to  depart  as  soon  as  possible  ;  accordingly,  next  morning,  when 
I  spoke  of  going,  he  did  not  oppose  my  resolution;  ho  rathe" 
ommended  my  design,  adding  some  very  sage  counsel  upon  tb  , 
occasion.  '  To  he  sure,'  said  he,  '  the  longer  you  stay  away  frr  m 
your  mother,  the  more  you  will  grieve  her  and  your  other  frieV.ds ; 
and  possibly  they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  of  this  f-olish 
expedition  you  have  made.'  Notwithstanding  all  this,  ar  J.  with- 
out any  hope  of  softening  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again  /enewed 
the  tale  of  my  distresSj  and  asking  '  how  he  thought  J  ,ould  tra- 
vel above  a  hundred  miles  upon  one  half  crown  ?'  begged  to 
borrow  a  single  guinea,  which  I  assured  him  shoul  be  repaid 
with  thanks.  '  And  you  know,  sir,'  said  I,  '  it  is  1.0  more  than 
[  have  done  for  you.'  To  which  he  firmly  answered,  '  Why,  look 
you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  paid 
you  all  you  ever  lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left  me 
bare  of  cash  But  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a  conveyance  for  you ; 
sell  your  horse,  and  I  will  furnish  you  a  much  better  one  to  rii'.e 
on.'  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and  begged  to  see  the 
nag  ;  on  which  he  led  me  to  his  bedchamber,  and  from  under  tha 
bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick.  '  Here  he  is,'  said  he ; 
'  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  your  mother's 
with  more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride.'  I  was  in  doubt, 
when  I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  first 
place,  apply  it  to  his  pate  ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door  made  tho 
wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  parlor,  he  intrroducej 
me,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman 
who  entered,  as  Mr.  Croldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and  worthy 
friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him  speak  with  rapture. 
I  could  scarcely  compose  myself:  and  must  have  betrayed  indig 
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nation  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor-at  law 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  man  of  engaging  aspect  and  polite  ad- 
dress. 

"  After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  house  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I  wished  to 
have  no  farther  communication  with  my  hospitable  friend  ;  but 
at  the  solicitation  of  both  I  at  last  consented,  determined  as  T 
was  by  two  motives ;  one,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellor  ;  and  the  other,  that  I  stood 
in  need  of  a  comfortable  dinner.  And  there,  indeed,  I  found 
every  thing  that  I  could  wish,  abundance  without  profusion,  and 
elegance  without  affectation.  In  the  evening,  when  my  old  friend, 
who  had  eaten  very  plentifully  at  his  neighbor's  table,  but  talked 
again  of  lying  down  with  the  lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  re 
tiring,  our  generous  host  requested  I  should  take  a  bed  with  him, 
upon  which  I  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  homo 
and  take  care  of  the  horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I  should 
never  re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a  laugh,  leaving 
me  to  add  this  to  the  other  little  things  the  counsellor  already 
knew  of  his  plausible  neighbor. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufiicient  to  reconcile 
me  to  all  my  follies  ;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days.  The 
counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his  daughters,  who  played  en- 
chantingly  on  the  harpsichord  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy 
pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I  heard  them  ;  for  that  being  the 
first  time  also  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument 
mee  their  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down 
their  father's  cheeks.  I  every  day  endeavored  to  go  away,  but 
every  day  was  pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going,  the 
counsellor  offered  me  his  purse,  with  a  horse  and  servant  to  con 
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vey  me  home ;  but  the  latter  I  doclined,  and  only  took  a  gnmea 
to  bear  my  necessary  expenses  on  the  road. 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
"  To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  Ballymahon." 

Such  is  the  story  given  by  the  poet-errant  of  this  his  second 
sally  in  quest  of  adventures.  We  cannot  but  think  it  was  her 
and  there  touched  up  a  little  with  the  fanciful  pen  of  the  futurt 
essayist,  with  a  view  to  amuse  his  mother  and  soften  her  vexa- 
tion ;  but  even  in  these  respects  it  is  valuable  as  showing  the 
early  play  of  his  humor,  and  his  happy  knack  of  extracting 
sweets  from  that  worldly  experience  which  to  others  jMdf 
aothing  but  bittemesa. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

Ballita  forth  as  a  law  student. — Stumbles  at  the  outset. — Cousin  Jane  and  vne 
valentine. — A  family  oracle. — Sallies  forth  as  a  student  of  medicine. — 
Hocus-pocus  of  a  boardine-house. — Transformations  of  a  leg  of  mutton, — 
The  mock  ghost. — Sketches  of  Scotland.— Trials  of  toadyism. — A  poet's 
puise  for  a  Continental  tour. 

A  NEW  consultation  was  held  among  Goldsmith's  friends  as  tfl 
his  future  course,  and  it  was  determined  he  should  try  the  law. 
His  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  funds,  and 
actually  furnished  him  with  fifty  pounds,  with  which  he  set  ofl 
for  London,  to  enter  on  his  studies  at  the  Temple.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  fell  in  company  at  Dublin  with  a  Roscommon  acquaint- 
ance, one  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  about  town,  who  be- 
guiled him  into  a  gambling-house,  and  soon  left  him  as  penniless 
as  wheu  he  bestrode  the  redoubtable  Fiddle-back. 

He  was  so  ashamed  of  this  fresh  instance  of  gross  heedless, 
ness  and  imprudence,  that  he  remained  some  time  in  Dublin 
without  communicating  to  his  friends  his  destitute  condition. 
They  heard  of  it,  however,  and  he  was  invited  back  to  the  ooun 
try,  and  indulgently  forgiven  by  his  generous  uncle,  but  less 
readily  by  his  mother,  who  was  mortified  and  disheartened  at 
seeing  all  her  early  hopes  of  him  so  repeatedly  blighted.  His 
brother  Henry,  too,  began  to  lose  patience  at  these  successive 
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failures,  resulting  from  thoughtless  indiscretion  ;  and  a  quarrel 
took  place,  which  for  some  time  interrupted  their  usually  afiectioD' 
ate  intercourse. 

The  only  home  where  poor  erring  Goldsmith  still  received  a 
welcome,  was  the  parsonage  of  his  affectionate  forgiving  uncle 
Here  he  used  to  talk  of  literature  with  the  good  simple-hearted 
man,  and  delight  him  and  his  daughter  with  his  verses.  Jane, 
his  early  playmate,  was  now  the  woman  grown ;  their  intercourse 
was  of  a  more  intellectual  kind  than  formerly ;  they  discoursed 
of  poetry  and  music  ;  she  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  he  ac- 
companied her  with  his  flute.  The  music  may  not  have  been 
very  artistic,  as  he  never  performed  but  by  ear ;  it  had  probably 
as  mu(!h  merit  as  the  poetry,  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fol- 
io wring  specimen,  was  as  yet  but  juvenile : 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

WITH   THE   DRAWma   OF   A    HEART. 

With  submission  at  your  shrine. 
Comes  a  heart  your  Valentine  ; 
From  the  side  where  once  it  grew, 
See  it  panting  flies  to  you. 
Take  it,  fair  one,  to  your  breast. 
Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest ; 
Let  the  gentle,  spotless  toy, 
Be  your  sweetest,  greatest  joy  ; 
Every  night  when  wrapp'd  in  sleep. 
Next  your  heart  the  conquest  keep  ; 
Or  if  dreams  your  fancy  move, 
Hear  it  whisper  me  and  lo^e  ; 
Then  in  pity  to  the  swain. 
Who  must  heartless  else  rem&in, 
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Soft  as  gentle  dewy  show'rs. 
Slow  descend  on  April  ilow'rs  ; 
Soft  as  gentle  riv'lets  glide, 
Steal  unnoticed  to  my  side  ; 
If  the  gem  you  have  to  spare, 
Take  your  own  and  place  it  there. 

If  this  Valentine  was  intended  for  the  fair  Jane,  and  express- 
ive of  a  tender  sentiment  indulged  by  the  stripling  poet,  it  was 
unavailing  ;  as  not  long  afterwards  she  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Lawder.  We  trust,  however,  it  vs'as  but  a  poetical  passion  of  that 
transient  kind  which  grows  up  in  idleness  and  exhales  itself  in 
rhyme.  While  Oliver  was  thus  piping  and  poetizing  at  the  par- 
sonage, his  uncle  Contarine  received  a  visit  from  Dean  Goldsmith 
of  Cloyne ;  a  kind  of  magnate  in  the  wide,  but  improvident 
family  connection,  throughout  which  his  word  was  law  and  almost 
gospel.  This  august  dignitary  was  pleased  to  discover  signs  of 
talent  in  Oliver,  and  suggested  that  as  he  had  attempted  divinity 
and  law  without  success,  he  should  now  try  physic.  The  advice 
came  from  too  important  a  source  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  to  commence  his  studies. 
The  Dean  having  given  the  advice,  added  to  it,  we  trust,  his 
blessing,  but  no  money ;  that  was  furnished  from  the  scantier 
purses  of  Goldsmith's  brother,  his  sister  (Mrs.  Hodson)  and  his 
ever-ready  uncle,  Contarine. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1752  that  Goldsmith  arrived  in 
Edinburgh.  His  outset  in  that  city  came  near  adding  to  the  list 
of  his  indiscretions  and  disasters.  Having  taken  lodgings  at  hap 
hazard,  he  left  his  trunk  there,  containing  all  his  worldly  effects, 
and  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town.  After  sauntering  about  the 
streets  until  a  late  hour,  he  thought  of  returning  home,  when,  to 
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his  confusion,  he  found  lie  had  not  acquainted  himself  with  thd 
name  feither  of  his  landlady  or  of  the  street  in  which  she  lived. 
Fortunately,  in  the  height  of  his  whimsical  perplexity,  he  met 
the  cawdy  or  porter  who  had  carried  his  trunk,  and  who  now 
served  him  as  a  guide. 

He  did  no'  remain  long  in  the  lodgings  in  which  he  had  pui 
np.  The  hostess  was  too  adroit  at  that  hocus-pocus  of  the  table 
which  often  is  practised  in  cheap  boarding-houses.  No  one  could 
conjure  a  single  joint  through  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  A 
loin  of  mutton,  according  to  Goldsmith's  account,  would  serve 
him  and  two  fellow-students  a  whole  week.  "  A  brandered  chop 
was  served  up  one  day,  a  fried  steak  another,  coUops  with  onion 
Kauce  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  fleshy  parts  were  quite  con- 
sumed, when  finally  a  dish  of  broth  was  manufactured  from  the 
bones  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  landlady  rested  from  her 
labors.''  Goldsmith  had  a  good-humored  mode  of  taking  things, 
and  for  a  short  time  amused  himself  with  the  shifts  and  expe- 
dients of  his  landlady,  which  struck  him  in  a  ludicrous  manner, 
he  soon,  however,  fell  in  with  fellow-students  from  his  own  coun- 
try, whom  he  joined  at  more  eligible  quarters. 

He  now  attended  medical  lectures,  and  attached  himself  to 
an  association  of  students  called  the  Medical  Society.  He  set 
out,  as  usual,  with  the  best  intentions,  but,  as  usual,  soon  fell 
into  idle,  convivial,  thoughtless  habits.  Edinburgh  was  indeed  a 
place  of  sere  trial  for  one  of  his  temperament.  Convivial  meet- 
ings were  all  the  vogue,  and  the  tavern  was  the  universal  rally- 
ing-place  of  good-fellowship.  And  then  Goldsmith's  intimacies 
lay  chiefly  among  the  Irish  students,  who  were  always  ready  for 
a  wild  ireak  and  frolic.  Among  them  he  was  a  prime  favorite 
nnd  somewhat  of  a  leader,  from  his  exuberance  of  spirits,  his 
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rem  of  humor,  and  his  talent  at  singing  an  Irish  song  and  telling 
M  Irish  story. 

His  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters  attended  him 
Though  his  supplies  from  home  were  scanty  and  irregular,  he 
ever  could  bring  himself  into  habits  of  prudence  and  economy ; 
often  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  present  finances  at  play ;  often 
he  lavished  them  away  in  fits  of  unguarded  charity  or  generosity, 
Sometimes  among  his  boon  companions  he  assumed  a  ludicrous 
swagger  in  money  matters,  which  no  one  afterward  was  more 
ready  than  himself  to  laugh  at.  At  a  convivial  meeting  with  a 
number  of  his  fellow-students,  he  suddenly  proposed  to  draw  lots 
Tith  any  one  present  which  of  the  two  should  treat  the  whole 
party  to  the  play.  The  moment  the  proposition  had  bolted  from 
his  lips,  his  heart  was  in  his  throat.  "  To  my  great  though 
secret  joy,"  said  he,  "  they  all  declined  the  challenge.  Had  it 
been  accepted,  and  had  I  proved  the  loser,  a  part  of  my  wardrobe 
must  have  been  pledged  in  order  to  raise  the  money." 

At  another  of  these  meetings  there  was  an  earnest  dispute  on 
the  question  of  ghosts,  some  being  firm  believers  in  the  possibility 
of  departed  spirits  returning  to  visit  their  friends  and  familiar 
haunts.  One  of  the  disputants  set  sail  the  next  day  for  London, 
but  the  vessel  put  back  through  stress  of  weather.  His  return 
was  unknown  except  to  one  of  the  believers  in  ghosts,  who  con- 
certed with  him  a  trick  to  be  played  off  on  the  opposite  party. 
In  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  students,  the  discussion  was 
lenewed  ;  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  ghosts  was 
asked  vrhether  he  ronsidered  himself  proof  against  ocular  demon- 
stration ?  He  persisted  in  his  scoflSng.  Some  solemn  process  of 
conjuration  was  performed,  and  the  comrade  supposed  to  be  on 
his  way  to  Iiondon  made  his  appearance.     The  effect  was  fatal 
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The  unbeliever  fainted  at  the  sight,  and  ultimately  went  mad 
We  have  no  account  of  what  share  Goldsmith  took  in  this  trans 
actionj»at  which  he  was  present. 

The  following  letter  to  his  friend  Bryanton,  contains  some  of 
Goldsmith's  impressions  concerning  Scotland  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  gives  indications  of  that  humor  which  characterized  some  of 
bit)  later  writings. 

"  Robert  Bryanton,  at  Bcdlymahon,  Ireland. 

"  Edinburgh,  September  26tli,  1753. 

"  My  dear  Bob, 

"  How  many  good  excuses  (and  you  know  I  was  ever  good  at 
ftn  excuse)  might  I  call  up  to  vindicate  my  past  shameful  silence. 
I  might  teU  how  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming  hither, 
and  seem  vastly  angry  at  my  not  receiving  an  answer  ;  1  might 
allege  that  business  (with  business  you  know  I  was  always  pes- 
tered) liad  never  given  me  time  to  finger  a  pen.  But  I  suppress 
those  and  twenty  more  as  plausible,  and  as  easily  invented,  since 
they  might  be  attended  with  a  slight  inconvenience  of  being 
known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then  speak  truth.  An  hereditary  in- 
dolence (I  have  it  from  the  mother's  side)  has  hitherto  prevented 
my  writing  to  you,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least  twenty- 
five  letters  more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  No  turn-spit-dog 
gets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down  to 
write ;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than 
I  d"  him  I  now  address 

"  Yet  what  shall  I  say  now  1  am  entered  ?  Shall  I  tire  you 
with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country  ;  where  I  must  lead 
you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarcely 
able  to  feed  a  rabbit  1     Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature 
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who  has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in  this  poor  soil.  Every  par* 
of  the  country  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape  No  grove, 
nor  brook,  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  or  make  the 
inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvan 
tages  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotchman  is  one  of  tha 
proudest  things  alive.  The  poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relievo 
them.  If  mankind  should  happen  to  despise  them,  they  are 
masters  of  their  own  admiration  ;  and  that  they  can  plentifully 
bestow  upon  themselves. 

"  From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  one  ad- 
vantage this  country  enjoys  ;  namely,  the  gentlemen  here  are 
much  better  bred  than  among  us.  No  such  character  here  as 
our  fo«-hunters  ;  and  they  have  expressed  great  surprise  when  I 
informed  them,  that  some  men  in  Ireland  of  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  spend  their  whole  lives  in  running  after  a  hare,  and  drink- 
ing to  be  drunk.  Truly  if  such  a  being,  equipped  in  his  hunting 
dress,  came  among  a  circle  of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold 
him  with  the  same  astonishment  that  a  countryman  does  King 
George  on  horseback. 

"  The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and  are  lean 
and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular.  Now  that  I 
have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me  say  something  of  their  balls 
which  are  very  frequent  here.  When  a  stranger  enters  the 
Jancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end  of  the  room  taken  up  by  the  ladies, 
who  sit  dismally  in  a  group  by  themselves  ; — in  the  other  end 
stjind  their  pensive  partners  that  are  to  be  ; — but  no  more  inter 
course  between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two  countries  at 
war  The  ladies  indeed  may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  aigh ;  but 
an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to  inter 
nipt  hostilities,  the  lady  directress,  or  intendant,  or  what  yoii 
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will,  pitches  upon  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet;  which 
they  perform  with  a  formality  that  approaches  to  despondenob 
After  five  or  six  couple  have  thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand 
up  to  country  dances  ;  each  gentleman  furnished  with  a  partn<  r 
from  the  aforesaid  lady  directress  ;  so  they  dance  much,  sa;o 
nothing,  and  thus  concludes  our  assembly.  I  told  a  Scotch  gen 
tleman  that  such  profound  silence  resembled  the  ancient  proces 
sion  of  the  Roman  matrons  in  honor  of  Ceres ;  and  the  Scotch 
gentleman  told  me,  (and,  faith  I  believe  he  was  right,)  that  I  was 
a  very  great  pedant  for  my  pains. 

"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies  ;  and  to  show  that  I  love  Scot 
land,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  country,  I 
insist  on  it,  and  will  giVe  him  leave  to  break  my  head  that»denies 
it — that  the  Scotch  ladies  are  ten  thousand  times  finer  and  hand- 
somer than  the  Irish.  To  be  sure,  now,  I  see  your  sisters  Betty 
and  Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality, — but  tell  them 
flatly,  I  don't  value  them — or  their  fine   skins,  or  eyes,  or  good 

sense,  or ,  a  potato  ; — for  I  say,  and  will   maintain  it ;  and 

as  a  convincing  proof  (I  am  in  a  great  passion)  of  what  I  assert, 
the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves.  But  to  be  less  serious  ; 
where  will  you  find  a  language  so  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth 
as  the  broad  Scotch  ?  And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  high- 
est purity  ;  for  instance,  teach  one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home 
to  pronounce  the  "  Whoar  wuU  I  gong  ?"  with  a  becoming  widen- 
ing of  mouth,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  they'll  wound  every  hearer. 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but  alas  !  how 
many  envious  prudes  !  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into  my  Lord 
Rileoubry's  (don't  be  surprised,  my  lord  is  but  a  glover),*  when 

•  WUliam  Madellan,  who  claimBd  the  title,  and  whose  3on  succcrded  a 
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the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beajity  to 
her  ambitiou,  and  her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage) 
passed  by  in  her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  cnv? 
began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies  who  sat  with  ipc, 
«o  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form. — '  For  my  part,'  says  the  first, 
1  think  what  I  always  thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too  much  of 
the  red  in  her  complexion.'  '  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
says  the  second  ;  '  I  think  her  face  has  a  palish  cast  too  much 
on  the  delicate  order.'  '  And,  let  me  tell  you,'  added  the  third 
tady,  wliose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  '  that 
the  Duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  she  wants  a  mouth.' — At  this  every 
lady  drew  up  her  mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P. 

"  But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence  !  There  are,  'tis 
certain,  handsome  women  here  ;  and  'tis  certain  they  have  hand- 
souio  men  to  keep  them  company.  An  ugly  and  poor  man  is 
society  only  for  himself;  and  such  society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy 
in  great  abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and 
nature  a  person  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor 
do  I  envy  my  dear  Bob  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and 
laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it 
But  you  see  I  am  grown  downright  splenetic,  and  perhaps  the 
lit  may  continue  till  I  receive  an  answer  to  this.  I  know  yon 
jaiinot  send  me  much  news  from  Ballymahon,  but  such  as  it  is, 
send  it  all ;  every  thing  you  send  will  be  agreeable  to  me. 

"  Has  George  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet ;  or  John  Binlej 

tstablishing  the  claim  in  1773.  The  father  is  said  to  have  voted  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  sixteen  Peers  for  Scotland  ;  and  to  have  sold  gloves  in  the  lobhi 
at  this  and  other  public  assemblages. 
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left  aS  ilri  liking  drams  ;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a  new  wig  ?  But  1 
leave  you  to  your  own  choice  what  to  write.  While  I  live,  know 
?ou  have  a  true  friend  in  yours,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"Oliver,  Goldsmith. 
"  V.  S.  Give  my  sincere  respects  (not  compliments,  do  yon 
Blind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  service  to  my  mo- 
ther, if  you  see  her  ;  for,  as  you  express  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a 

sneaking  kindness  for  her  still.     Direct  to  me, ,  Student  in 

Physic,  in  Edinburgh." 

Nothing  worthy  of  preservation  appeared  from  his  pen  during 
his  residence  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  indeed  his  poetical  powers, 
highly  as  they  had  been  estimated  by  his  friends,  had  not  as  yet 
produced  any  thing  of  superior  merit.  He  made  on  one  occasion 
a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands.  "  I  set  out  the  first  day 
on  foot,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine,  "  but  an  ill- 
natured  corn  I  have  on  my  toe,  has  for  the  future  prevented  that 
cheap  mode  of  travelling ;  so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse, 
about  the  size  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not) 
as  pensive  as  his  master." 

During  his  residence  in  Scotland  ms  convivial  talents  gained 
nim  at  one  time  attentions  in  a  high  quarter,  which,  however,  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  correctly.  "  I  have  spent," 
Bays  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "more  than  a  fortnight  every 
fiecond  day  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  ;  but  it  seems  they  like 
rae  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so  I  disdained  so  ser- 
filc  an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a  physician." 
Here  we  again  find  the  origin  of  another  passage  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, under  the  character  of  the  "  Man  in  Black,"  whereio 
ihii*;  worthy  figures  as  a   flatterer  to  a  greait   man.     "  At  first,'' 
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Bays  he,  "I  was  surprised  that  the  situation  of  a  flatterer  at  n 
great  man's  table  could  be  thought  disagreeable ;  there  was  no 
groat  trouble  in  listening  attentively  when  his  lordship  spoke, 
nd  laughing  when  he  looked  round  for  applause.  This,  even 
good  manners  might  have  obliged  me  to  perform.  I  found,  how- 
ever, too  soon,  his  lordship  was  a  greater  dunce  than  myself,  and 
from  that  moment  flattery  was  at  an  end.  I  now  rather  aimed  at 
'setting  him  right,  than  at  receiving  his  absurdities  with  subiais 
sion :  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know  is  an  easy  task  ;  but  ta 
flatter  our  intimate  acquaintances,  all  whose  foibles  are  strongly 
in  our  eyes,  is  drudgery  insupportable.  Every  time  I  now 
opened  my  lips  in  praise,  my  falsehood  went  to  my  conscience ; 
his  lordship  soon  perceived  me  to  be  very  unfit  for  his  service :  I 
was  therefore  discharged  ;  my  patron  at  the  same  time  being 
graciously  pleased  to  observe  that  he  believed  I  was  tolerably 
good-natured,  and  had  not  the  least  harm  in  me." 

After  spending  two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  Goldsmith  pre- 
pared to  finish  his  medical  studies  on  the  Continent,,  for  which 
his  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  furnish  the  funds.  "  I  intend," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  "  to  visit  Paris,  where  the  great 
Parheim,  Petit,  and  Du  Hamel  de  Monceau  instruct  their 
pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine  They  speak  French,  and 
consequently  I  shall  have  much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my 
countrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  language,  and 
few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so.  1  shall  spend  the  spring  and  sum 
met  in  Paris,  and  the  beginning  of  next  winter  go  to  Leyden. 
The  great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go, 
though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  a 
university. 

"  As  T  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving  money 
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from  juur  bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I  have  drawn  foi 
tiie  last  sum  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever  trouble  you  for  ;  'tis  £20 
And  now,  dear  Sir,  let  me  here  acknowledge  the  humility  of  the 
station  in  which  you  found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised 
by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  wae 
my  lot,  and   Melancholy  was   beginning  to  make  me  her  own. 

W^hen  you but  I  stop  here,  to  inquire  how  your  health  goes 

oil  1  How  does  my  cousin  Jenny,  and  has  she  recovered  her 
late  complaint  ?  How  does  my  poor  Jack  Goldsmith  ?  I  fear 
his  disorder  is  of  such  a  nature  as  he  won't  easily  recover.  I 
wish,  my  dear  Sir,  you  would  make  me  happy  by  another  letter 
before  I  go  abroad,  for  there  I  shall  hardly  hear  from  you.  *  • 
Give  my — how  shall  I  express  it  ?  Give  my  earnest  love  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawder. 

'  Mrs.  Lawder  was  Jane,  his  early  playmate — the  object  of  his 
valentine — his  first  poetical  inspiration.  She  had  been  for  some 
lime  married. 

Medical  instruction,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  the  ostensible 
motive  for  this  visit  to  the  Continent,  but  the  real  one,  in  all 
probability,  was  his  long-cherished  desire  to  see  foreign  parts. 
This,  however,  he  would  not  acknowledge  even  to  himself,  but 
sought  to  reconcile  his  roving  propensities  with  some  grand' 
moral  purpose  "  I  esteem  the  traveller  who  instructs  the  heart," 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  writings,  "but  despise  him 
wl.o  only  indulges  the  imagination.  A  man  who  leaves  home  tc 
uioud  himself  and  others,  is  a  philosopher  ;  but  he  who  goes  from 
country  to  country,  guided  by  the  blind  impulse  of  curiosity,  is 
only  a  vagabond."  He,  of  course,  was  to  travel  as  a  philosopher, 
uiid  ill  truth  his  outfits  for  a  Continental  tour  were  in  character. 
"1  shall  carry  just  £33  to  France,"  said  he,  "with  good  Etore  oi 
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ctothcs,  shirts,  &c.,  and  that  with  economy  will  suffice  '  Ro 
forgot  to  make  mention  of  his  flute,  which  it  will  be  found  had 
occasionally  to  come  in  play  when  economy  could  not  replenish 
his  purse,  nor  philosophy  find  him  a  supper.  Thus  slenderly 
provided  with  money,  prudence  or  experience,  and  almost  as 
slightly  guarded  against  "hard  knocks"  as  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha,  whose  head-piece  was  half  iron,  half  pasteboard,  he 
made  his  final  sally  forth  upon  the  world ;  hoping  iJl  things ; 
believing  all  things :  little  anticipating  the  checkered  ills  in  store 
for  him  ;  little  thinking  when  he  penned  his  valedict(  ry  letter  to 
his  good  uncle  Contarine,  that  he  was  never  to  see  him  more ; 
never  to  return  after  all  his  wandering  to  the  fiipnd  of  his 
infancy ;  never  to  revisit  his  early  and  fondly-rememWfid  haunts 
At  '  sweet  Lissoy '  and  Ballymahoa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Vie  agjjeable  fellow- passengers. — Risks  from  friends  picked  up  by  the  way 
iide. —  Sketches  of  Holland  and  the  Dutch, — Shifts  while  a  poor  student  at 
Levden. — The  tulip  speculation  — The  provident  flute. — Sojourn  at  Pari*. 
— Sk-Jtch  of  Voltaire. — Travellina  shifts  of  a  philosophic  vagabond. 

llis  usua-1  indiscretion  attended  (iroldsmith  at  the  very  ovit- 
set  of  his  foreign  enterprise.  He  had  intended  to  take  shipping 
at  Leith  for  Holland  ;  but  on  arriving  at  that  port,  he  found  a 
ship  about  to  sail  for  Bordeaux,  with  six  agreeable  passengers, 
whoso  acquaintance  he  had  probably  made  at  the  inn.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  resist  a  sudden  impulse  :  so.  instead  of  embarking 
for  Holland,  he  found  himself  ploughing  the  seas  on  his  way  to 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  Scarcely  had  the  ship  been  two 
days  at  sea,  when  she  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  New 
castle-upoD-Tyne.  Here  'of  course'  Goldsmith  and  his  agree 
able  fellow  passengers  found  it  expedient  to  go  on  shore  and 
"  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.''  '  Of  course' 
thuy  frolicked  and  made  merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
lihen,  ill  the  mid.st  of  their  hilarity,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and' 
a  serj'^nut  and  twelve  grenadiers  entered  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
took  the  whole  convivial  party  prisoners. 

It  seems  that  the  agreeable  companions  with  whom  our  grectt 
horn  had  struck  up  such  a  sudden  intimacy,  were  Scotcboien  iu 
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tlie  f'rench  service,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  enlisting  recruits 
for  the  French  army. 

In  vain  Goldsmith  protested  his  innocence  ;  he  was  march'ed 
ofl  with  his  fellow  revellers  to  prison,  whence  he  with  diflaculty 
obtained  his  release  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  With  his  custom- 
ary facility,  however,  at  palliating  his  misadventures,  he  found 
every  thing  turn  out  for  the  best.  His  imprisonment  saved  his 
life,  for  during  his  detention  the  ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
but  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  and  all  on  board 
perished. 

Goldsmith's  second  embarkation  was  for  Holland  direct,  and 
in  nine  days  he  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  whence  he  proceeded, 
without  any  more  deviations,  to  Leyden.  He  gives  a  whimsical 
picture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Hollanders. 
"  The  modern  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different  creature  from  him 
of  former  times  ;  he  in  every  thing  imitates  a  Frenchman  but  in 
his  easy,  disengaged  air  He  is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is,  per- 
haps, exactly  what  a  Frenchman  might  have  been  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Such  are  the  better  bred.  But  the  dowjiright 
Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest  figures  in  nature.  Upon  a  lank 
head  of  hair  he  wears  a  half-cocked  nari;ow  hat,  laced  with  black 
riband  ;  no  coat,  but  seven  waistcoats  and  nine  pair  of  breeches, 
so  that  his  hips  reach  up  almost  to  his  armpits.  This  well- 
elothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company  or  make  love.  But 
what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite  !  why,  she 
wears  a  large  fur  cap,  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace ;  and  fox 
every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

''  A  Dutch  lady  burns  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic  admirer 
but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  in 
her  hand  a  stove  of  coals,  which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under 
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her  petticoats,  and  at  this  chimnej  dozing  Strophon  lights  his 
pipo" 

In  the  same  letter  he  contrasts  Scotland  and  Holland. 
'There  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ;  here  it  is  all  a 
continued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a  well-dressed  Duchesi 
issuing  from  a  dirty  close,  and  here  a  dirty  Dutchman  inhabiting 
a  palace.  The  Scotch  may  be  compared  to  a  tulip,  planted  in 
dung  ;  but  I  can  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house,  but  1 
think  of  a  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox." 

The  country  itself  awakened  his  admiration.  "  Nothing,' 
said  he,  "  can  equal  its  beauty ;  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  fine 
houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottoes,  vistas,  present  them- 
selves ;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns  you  are  charnied  beyond 
description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here ;  every  one  is  usefully 
employed.''  And  again,  in  his  noble  description  in  '  The  Trav- 
eller :" 

"  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 

ImbosomM  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 

Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 

And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 

Lift  the  tall  rarapire's  artificial  pride. 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 

The  firm  eoanected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 

Spreads  its  long  arms  amid  the  watery  roar. 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 

While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  before  him  smile 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale, 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 

4  ji^v  creation  rescued  from  his  reien." 
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He  remained  about,  a  year  at  Leydon,  attending  the  lectures 
of  Gaubius  on  chemistry  and  Albinus  on  anatomy  ;  though  hi'* 
studies  are  said  to  have  been  miscellaneous,  and  directed  to  liter 
ature  rather  than  science.  The  thirty-three  pounds  with  wliioii 
he  had  set  out  on  his  travels  were  soon  consumed,  and  he  was 
put  to  many  a  shift  to  meet  his  expenses  until  his  precarious  ro 
niitlances  should  arrive.  He  had  a  good  friend  on  these  occa- 
sions in  a  fellow-student  and  countryman,  named  Ellis,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  eminence  as  a  physician.  He  used  fre- 
quently to  loan  small  sums  to  Goldsmith,  which  were  always 
scrupulously  paid.  Ellis  discovered  the  innate  merits  of  the 
poor  awkward  student,  and  used  to  declare  in  after  lifp  that 
it  was  a  common  remark  in  Leyden,  that  in  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Goldsmith,  an  elevation  uf  mind  was  to  be  noted ;  a  philo- 
sophical tone  and  manner  :  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
language  and  information  of  a  scholar.'' 

Sometimes,  in  his  emergencies,  Goldsmith  undertook  to  teach 
the  English  language.  It  is  true  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Dutch, 
but  he  had  a  smattering  of  the  French,  picked  up  among  the 
Irish  priests  at  Ballymahon.  Ho  depicts  his  whimsical  embar- 
rassment in  this  respect,  in  his  account  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field of  the  philoso]jhical  vagabond  who  went  to  Holland  to  teach 
the  natives  English,  without  knowing  a  word  of  their  own  Ian 
^age.  Sometimes,  when  sorely  pinched,  and  sometimes,  per 
haps,  when  flush,  he  resorted  to  the  gambling  tables,  which  in 
those  days  abounded  in  Hollaad.  His  good  friend  Ellis  repeat- 
edly  warned  him  against  this  unfortunate  propensity,  but  in  vain 
It  brought  its  own  cure,  or  rather  its  own  punishment,  by  strip 
ping  him  of  every  shilling. 

Ellis  once  more  stepped  in  to  his  relief  with  a  true  Irlshman'N 
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poiiei'osity,  but  with  more  consideriitene&s  than  gener&Uy  uharuo 
terizes  an  Irishman,  for  he  only  granted  pecuniary  aid  on  condi- 
tion of  his  quitting  the  sphere  of  danger.  GolJsmitli  gladlji 
•Bonsented  to  leave  Holland,  being  anxious  to  visit  other  parts. 
[le  intended  to  proceed  to  Paris  and  pursue  his  studies  thor.-, 
and  was  furnished  by  hie  friend  with  money  for  the  journey. 
Unluckily,  he  rambled  into  the  garden  of  a  florist  just  beforo 
quitting  Leyden.  The  tulip  mania  was  still  prexalent  in  Hol- 
land, and  some  species  of  that  splendid  flower  brought  immense 
prices.  In  wandering  through  the  garden  Groldsmith  recollected 
that  his  uncle  Contarine  was  a  tulip  fancier.  The  thought  sud- 
denly struck  him  thot  here  was  an  opportunity  of  testifying,  in 
a  delicate  manner,  his  sense  of  that  generous  uncle's  past  kind- 
nesses. In  an  instant  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket ;  a  number  of 
choice  and  costly  tulip-roots  were  purchased  and  packed  up  for 
Mr.  Contarine  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  paid  for  them  tliat 
he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  spent  all  the  money  borrowed 
for  his  travelling  expenses.  Too  proud,  however,  to  give  up  his 
journey,  and  too  shamefaced  to  make  another  appeal  to  his  friend's 
liberality,  he  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  and  depend  upon 
chance  and  good  luck  for  the  means  of  getting  forward  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  actually  set  off  on  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  in 
February,  1755,  with  but  one  spare  shirt,  a  flute,  and  a  single 
guinea. 

"  Blessed,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  with  a  good  consti- 
tation,  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  with  that  thoughtless,  or, 
perhaps,  happy  disposition  which  takes  no  care  for  to-morrow,  ho 
continued  his  travels  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  innumerable  pri- 
vations." In  his  amusing  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a 
"Philosophic  Vagabond"  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  we  find 
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shadowed  out  the  expedients  he  pursued.  "  1  had  some  know, 
ledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice  ;  I  now  turned  what  was 
once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence  1 
passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  amcna 
such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry,  for  I 
ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  When- 
ever I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  nightfall,  I  played 
one  of  my  merriest  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a 
lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day ;  but  in  truth  I  must 
own,  whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  persons  of  a. higher  rank, 
they  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me 
any  return  for  my  endeavors  to  please  them." 

At  Paris  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Eouelle,  then 
in  great  vogue,  where  he  says  he  witnessed  as  bright  a  circle  oi 
beauty  as  graced  the  court  of  Versailles.  His  love  of  theatri- 
cals, also,  led  him  to  attend  the  performances  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  with  which  he  w^as  greatly  delighted. 
He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  state  of  society  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  but  to  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times  with 
the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet.  In  his  rambles  about  the  environs 
of  Paris,  he  was  struck  with  the  immense  quantities  of  game 
running  about  almost  in  a  tame  state  ;  and  saw  in  those  costly  and 
rigid  preserves  for  the  amusement  and  luxury  of  the  privileged 
tew,  a  sure  "  badge  of  the  slavery  of  the  people."  This  felavery  he 
predicted  was  drawing  towards  a  close.  "  When  I  consider  thai 
these  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  arc  all  created  by  Ih^' 
eourt,  and  the  presidents  of  which  can  only  act  by  immediata 
direction,  presume  even  to  mention  privileges  and  freedom,  who 
till  of  late  received  directions  from  the  throne  with  implicit 
humility;  when  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
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I.lio  genius  of  Freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise.  H 
ihey  have  but  three  weak  monarchs  more  successively  on  the 
til  roue,  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  country  will  certainly 
once  more  be  free."  Events  have  testified  to  the  sage  forecast  cff 
llie  poet. 

During  a  brief  sojourn  in  Paris,  he  appears  to  have  gained 
access  to  valuable  society,  and  to  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire  ;  of  whom,  in  after  years, 
he  wrote  a  memoir.  "  As  a  companion,"  says  he,  "no  man  ever 
exceeded  him  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the  conversation ;  which, 
however,  was  not  always  tlie  case.  In  company  which  he  either 
disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be  more  reserved  than  he ;  but 
when  he  was  warmed  in  discourse,  and  got  over  a  hesitating  man- 
ner, which  sometimes  he  was  subject  to,  it  was  lapture  to  hear  him. 
His  meager  visage  seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty :  every 
muscle  in  it  had  meaning,  and  bis  eye  beamed  with  unusual 
brightness.  The  person  who  writes  this  memoir,"  continues  he, 
"  remembers  to  have  seen  him  in  a  select  company  of  wits  of  both 
.■?exes  at  Paris,  when  tlie  subject  happened  to  turn  upon  English 
taste  and  learning.  Pontenelle,  (then  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old,)  who  was  of  the  party,  and  who  being  unacquainted  with  the 
language  or  authors  of  the  country  he  undertook  to  condemn, 
with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar  began  to  revile  both,  Diderot,  who 
iked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of  their  literarj'  preten- 
;  ions,  attempted  to  vindicate  their  poetry  and  learning,  but  with 
unequal  abilities.  The  company  quickly  perceived  that  Fontenclle 
was  superior  in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at  the  silence 
which  Voltaire  had  preserved  all  the  former  part  of  the  night, 
particularly  as  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  one  of 
liis  favorite  topics.     Pontenelle  continued  his  triumph  until  about 
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twelve  o'clock,  when  Voltaire  appeared  at  last  roused  from  bis 
reverie.  His  whole  frame  seemed  animated.  He  began  his  da 
fence  with  the  utmost  defiance  mixed  with  spirit,  and  now  and 
then  let  fall  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon  his  antagonist ; 
and  his  harangue  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning.  I  must  con- 
fess, that,  whether  from  national  partiality,  or  from  the  elegant 
sensibility  of  his  manner,  I  never  was  so  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever 
remember  so  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute." 
Goldsmith's  ramblings  took  him  into  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
from  which  last  mentioned  country  he  sent  to  his  brother  in  Ire- 
land the  first  brief  sketch,  afterwards  amplified  into  his  poem  ol 
the  "Traveller." 

At  Geneva  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  a  mongrel  young 
gentleman,  son  of  a  London  pawnbroker,  who  had  been  suddenly 
elevated  into  fortune  and  absurdity  by  the  death  of  an  uncle. 
The  youth,  before  setting  up  for  a  gentleman,  had  been  an  attor- 
ney's apprentice,  and  was  an  arrant  pettifogger  in  money  matters. 
Never  were  two  beings  more  illy  assorted  than  he  and  Goldsmith. 
We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  narrative  of  the  "  Philosophic  Vagabond  " 

"  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but  with  a  pro- 
viso that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to  govern  hunself  My 
pupil,  in  fact,  understood  the  art  of  guiding  in  money  concerns 
much  better  than  I.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West 
Indizs  ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  management  of 
it  had  bour.i  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney.  Thus  avarice  was 
his  prevailing  passion ;  all  his  questions  on  the  road  were,  how 
money  might  be  saved — which  was  the  least  expensive  course  of 
travel— whether  any  thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to 
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account  when  disposed  of  again  in  London  ?  Such  ouriositieB  on 
the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing,  he  was  ready  enough  ta 
look  at ;  but  if  the  sight  of  tbem  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually 
asserted  that  he  had  been  told  that  they  were  not  worth  seeing. 
He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly 
expensive  travelling  was  :  and  all  this  though  not  yet  twenty-one." 

In  this  sketch  Goldsmith  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  his  an 
noyances  as  travelling  tutor  to  this  concrete  young  gentlemflL, 
compounded  of  the  pawnbroker,  the  pettifogger,  and  the  West 
Indian  heir,  with  an  overlaying  of  the  city  miser.  They  had 
continual  difficulties  on  all  points  of  expense  until  they  reached 
Marseilles,  where  both  were  glad  to  separate. 

Once  more .  on  foot,  but  freed  from  the  irksome  duties  of 
'  bear  leader,'  and  with  some!  of  his  pay,  as  tutor,  in  his  pocket, 
Goldsmith  continued  his  half  vagrant  peregrinations  through 
part  of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of  the  Italian  States. 
He  had  acquired,  as  has  been  shown,  a  habit  of  shifting  along 
and  living  by  expedients,  and  a  new  one  presented  itself  in  Italy. 
"  My  skill  in  music,"  ifays  he,  in  the  Philosophic  Vagabond, 
"  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  where  every  peasant  was  a 
better  musician  than  I ;  but  by  this  tim«  I  had  acquired  another 
talent,  which  answered  my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill 
in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents 
th^re  are,  upon  certain  davs,  philiusophical  theses  maintained 
against  every  adventitious  disputant :  for  which,  if  the  champion 
opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  moncv,  a 
dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night."  Though  a  poor  wanderniK 
scholar  his  reception  in  these  learned  piles  was  as  free  from,  hu- 
miliation as  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry.  •'  With  the  mem- 
bers of  these  establishments,"  said  he,  "I  could  converse  on 
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topics  of  literature,  and  then  I  always  forgot  the  meanness  of  my 
circuTnstances.'' 

At  Padua,  where  he  remained  some  months,  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  medical  degree.  It  is  probable  he  was  brought  to  a 
pause  in  this  city  by  the  illness  of  his  uncle  Contariue ;  who  had 
hitherto  assisted  him  in  his  wanderings  by  occasional,  though,  of 
course,  slender  remittances.  Deprived  of  this  source  of  supplies, 
Le  wrote  to  hia  friends  in  Ireland,  and  especially  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Hodscn,  describing  his  destitute  situation.  His  letters 
brought  him  neither  money  nor  reply.  It  appears,  from  subse- 
quent correspondence,  that  his  brother-in-law  actually  exerted 
himself  to  raise  a  subscription  for  his  assistance  among  his  rela- 
tives, friends  and  acquaintance,  but  without  success.  Their  faith 
and  hope  in  him  were  most  probably  at  an  end ;  as  yet  he  had 
disappointed  them  at  every  point,  he  had  given  none  of  the  an- 
ticipated proofs  of  talent,  and  they  were  too  poor  to  support 
what  they  may  have  considered  the  wandering  propensities  of  a 
heedless  spendthrift. 

Thus  left  to  his  own  precarious  resources,  Goldsmith  gave 
up  all  further  wandering  in  Italy,  without  visiting  the  south, 
though  Kome  and  Naples  must  have  held  out  powerful  attractions 
to  one  of  his  poetical  cast.  Once  more  resuming  his  pilgrim 
staff,  he  turned  his  face  toward  England,  "  walking  along  from 
city  to  city,  examining  mankind  more  nearly,  and  seeing  both 
Bides  of  the  picture."  In  traversing  France  his  flute — his  magic 
flute ! — was  once  more  in  requisition,  as  we  may  conclude,  by  the 
following  passage  in  his  Traveller  ; 

"  Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Vlcased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
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How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply  though  my  harsh  note  falt'ring  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages :   Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  friak'd  benesth  the  burden  of  three-s*oru." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Landing  in   England. — Shifts  of  a  man  without  money. — 'I'he  pestle  and 
monar. — ^Theatricals  in  a  bam. — Launch   upon  London. — A   city  night 
scene. — Struggles  with  penury. — Miseries  of  a   tutor. — A  doctor  in   th 
suburb. — Poor  practice  and  second-hand  finery. — A  tragedy  in  embryo.— 
Project  of  the  written  mountains. 

After  two  years  spent  in  roving  about  the  continent,  "  pursuing 
novelty,''  as  he  said,  "  and  losing  content,"  Goldsmith  landed  at 
Dover  early  in  1750.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  definite  plan 
of  action.  The  death  of  his  uncle  Contarine,  and  the  neglect  of 
his  relatives  and  friends  to  reply  to  his  letters,  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced in  him  a  temporary  feeling  of  loneliness  and  destitutiouj 
and  his  only  thought  was  to  get  to  London,  and  throw  himself 
upon  the  world.  But  how  was  he  to  get  there  ?  His  purse  was 
empty.  England  was  to  him  as  completely  a  foreign  land  as  anj 
part  of  the  continent,  and  where  on  earth  is  a  penniless  stranger 
more  destitute  ?  His  flute  and  his  philosophy  were  no  longer  of 
any  avail ;  the  English  boors  cared  nothing  for  music ;  there 
were  no  convents ;  and  as  to  the  learned  and  the  clergy,  not  c  ne 
of  them  would  give  a  vagrant  scholar  a  supper  and  night's  lodg 
mg  for  the  best  thesis  that  ever  w&s  argued.  "  You  may  easily 
imagine,"  says  he,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  brother-iu-law, 
"•what  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without 
friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence,  and  that  in  a 
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country  where  being  born  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me 
unemployed.  Many,  in  such  circumstanoes,  would  have  had 
recourse  to  the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But,  with  all 
my  follies,  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolutiop  '.c 
combat  the  other." 

He  applied  at  one  place,  we  are  told,  for  sn'ployment  in  the 
shop  of  a  country  apothecary  ;  but  all  his  medical  science  ga- 
thered in  foreign  universities  could  not  gain  him  the  management 
of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  He  even  resorted,  it  is  said,  to  the  stage 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  figured  in  low  comedy  at  a  country 
town  in  Kent.  This  accords  with  his  last  shift  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Vagabond,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  country  theatricals 
displayed  in  his  "  Adventures  of  a  Strolling  Player,"  or  may  be 
a  story  suggested  by  them.  .All  this  part  of  his  career,  however, 
in  which  he  must  have  trod  the  lowest  paths  of  humility,  are  only 
to  be  conjectured  from  vague  traditions,  or  scraps  of  autobi- 
ography gleaned  from  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

At  length  we  find  him  launched  on  the  great  metropolis,  or 
rather  drifting  about  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the  gloomy  month 
of  February,  with  but  a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket.  The 
Deserts  of  Arabia  are  not  more  dreary  and  inhospitable  than 
the  streets  of  London  at  such  a  time,  and  to  a  stranger  in 
Buch  a  plight.  Do  we  want  a  picture  as  an  illustration  ?  We  have 
it  in  his  own  works,  and  furnished,  doubtless^  from  his  own  ex 
J)eri^nce. 

"  The  clock  has  just  struck  two  ;  what  a  gloom  hangs  aU 
around  !  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  distant 
watch-dog.  How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  but  some 
few  hours  ago  were  crowded  !  But  who  are  those  who  make  the 
streets  their  couch,  tind  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at 
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the  doors  of  the  opulent?  They  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and 
orphans,  whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  expect  redress. 
and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even  for  pity  Some  are  with- 
out the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  emaciated  with  disease, 
the  world  has  disclaimed  them  ;  society  turns  its  back  upon  their 
distress,  and  has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  Theie 
poor  skivering  females  liave  once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flat- 
tered into  beauty.  They  are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  severity 
of  winter.  Perhaps  now,  lying  at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers, 
they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  or  debauchees 
who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve  them. 

"  Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings  of 
wretches  I  cannot  relieve  !  Poor  houseless  M-eatures !  The 
world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief" 

Poor'  houseless  Goldsmith  !  we  may  here  ejaculate — to  what 
shifts  he  must  have  been  driven  to  find  shelter  and  sustenance 
for  himself  in  this  his  first  venture  into  London  !  Many  years 
afterwards,  in  the  days  of  his  social  elevation,  he  startled  a  polito 
circle  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  by  humorously  dating  an  anec- 
dote about  the  time  he  "  lived  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane." 
Such  may  have  been  the  desolate  quarters  with  which  he  wa 
fain  to  content  himself  when  thus  adrift  upon  the  town,  with  but 
B  few  half-penc3  in  his  pocket. 

The  first  authentic  trace  we  have  of  him  in  this  new  part  ol 
his  career,  is  filling  the  situation  of  an  usher  to.  a  school,  and 
even  this  employ  he  obtained  with  some  difiiculty,  after  a  refer- 
ence for  a  character  to  his  friends  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
[n  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  he  makes  George  Primrose  undergo 
a  whimsical  catechism  concerning  the  requisites  for  an  usher, 
'Have  you   been   bred  apprentice  to   the   business^"      '  No." 
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*  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Cau  you  dress  the  boys 
hair  ?"  "  No."  "  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  liu 
three  in  a  bed  1"  "  No."  "  Then  you  will  never  do  for  a  school 
Have  you  a  good  stomach?"  "  Yes."  "  Then  you  will  by  :io 
means  do  for  a  school.  I  have  been  an  usher  in  a  boarding 
school,  myself,  and  may  I  die  of  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  hacl 
rather  be  under-turnkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and  late : 
I  was  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mis 
tress,  worried  by  the  boys." 

Goldsmith  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and 
to  the  mortifications  experienced  there,  we  doubtless  owe  the  pie- 
turings  given  in  his  writings  of  the  hardships  of  an  usher's  life. 
"  He  is  generally,"  says  he,  "  the  laughing-stock  of  the  school. 
Every  trick  is  played  upon  him  ;  the  oddity  of  bis  manner,  his 
dress,  or  his  language,  is  a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule  ;  tlie  master 
himself  now  and  then  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh  ;  and  the 
poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this  ill  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of 

war  with  all  the  family." "  He  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to  sleep  in 

the  same  bed  with  the  French  teacher,  who  disturbs  him  for  an 
hour  every  night  in  papering  and  filleting  his  hair,  and  stinks 
worse  than  a  carrion  with  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays  hia 
lead  beside  him  on  the  bolster." 

His  next  shift  was  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist 
near  Fish-street  Hill.  After  remaining  here  a  few  months,  he 
heard  that  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  follow- 
Btudent  at  Edinburgh,  was  in  London.  Eager  to  meet  with 
friendly  face  in  this  land  of  strangers,  he  immediately  called 
on  him  ;  "  but  though  it  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
I  was  in  my  best  clothes.  Sleigh  scarcely  knew  me — such  is 
the   tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.      However  when   he 
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did  recollect  mn,  I  found  his  heart  as  warm  as  ever,  and  he 
shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with  me  during  his  continuance 
iu  London,  ' 

Through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  he  now  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in  a  small  way,  in  Bank- 
side,  Southwark,  and  chiefly  among  the  poor  ;  for  he  wanted  tho 
figure,  address,  polish,  and  management,  to  succeed  among  tho 
rich.  His  old  schoolmate  and  college  companion,  Bcatty,  who 
used  to  aid  him  with  his  purse  at  the  university,  met  him  about 
this  time,  decked  out  in  the  tarnished  finery  of  a  second-hand 
suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a  shirt  and  neckcloth  of  a  fort- 
night's wear.     • 

Poor  Goldsmith  endeavored  to  assume  a  prosperous  air  in 
the  eyes  of  his  early  associate.  '  "  He  was  practising  physic,"  he 
said,  "  and  doing  very  well !"  At  this  moment  poverty  was 
pinching  him  to  the  bone  in  spite  of  his  practice  and  his  dirty 
finery.  His  fees  were  necessarily  small,  and  ill  paid,  and  he  was 
fain  to  seek  some  precarious  assistanct  from  his  pen.  Here 
his  quondam  fellow-student,  Dr.  Sleigh,  was  again  of  service, 
introducing  him  to  some  of  the  booksellers,  who  gave  him  occa- 
sional, though  starveling,  employment.  According  to  tradition, 
however,  his  most  efficient  patron  just  now,  was  a  journeyman 
printer,  one  of  his  poor  patients  of  Bankside ;  who  had  formed 
a  good  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  perceived  his  poverty  and  his 
literary  shifts.  The  publisher  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel 
llichardson,  the  author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  ;  who  combined  the  novelist  and  the  publisher,  and 
was  in  flourishing  circumstances.  Through  the  journeyman's 
intervention  Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
Richardson,  who  employed  him  as  reader  and  corrector  of  tho 
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press,  at  his  printing  establishment  in  Salisbury  Couit ;  an  occu- 
pation which  he  alternated  with  his  medical  duties. 

Being  admitted  occasionally  to  Richardson's  parlor,  he  began 
0  form  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  the  most  important 
was  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  a  poem  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  much  famil- 
iarity took  place  at  the  time  between  the  literary  lion  of  the 
day  and  the  poor  iEseulapius  of  Bankside,  the  humble  correctoi 
of  the  press.  Still  the  communion  with  literary  men  had  its 
effect  to  set  his  jmagination  teeming.  Dr.  Farr,  one  of  nis 
Edinburgh  fellow-students,  who  was  at  London  about  this  time, 
attending  the  hospitals  and  lectures,  gives  us  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  Goldsmith  in  his  literar^  character. 

"  Early  in-January  he  called  upon  me  one  morning  before  I 
was  up,  and,  on  my  entering  the  room,  I  recognized  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, dressed  in  a  rusty,  full-trimmed  black  suit,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  papers,  which  instantly  reminded  me  of  the  poet 
in  Garvick's  farce  of  Lethe.  After  we  had  finished  our  break- 
•  fast,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  part  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  said  he 
had  brought  for  my  correction.  In  vain  I  pleaded  iaability, 
when  he  began  to  read  ;  and  every  part  on  which  I  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  was  immediately  blotted  out.  I  then 
most  earnestly  pressed  him  not  to  trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to 
take  the  opinion  of  persons  better  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic 
compositions.  He  now  told  me  ho  had  submitted  his  produc- 
tion, so  far  as  he  had  written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  ol 
Clarissa,  on  which  I  peremptorily  declined  offering  another  criti- 
eism  on  the  performance." 

Prom  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Farr,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  tarnished  finery  of  green  and  gold  had 
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been  succeeded  bj  a  professional  suit  of  black,  to  which,  we  are 
told,  were  added  the  wig  and  cane  indispensable  to  medical  doc- 
-Ors  in  those  days.  The  coat  was  a  second-hand  one,  of  lustv 
relvet,  with  a  patch  on  the  left  breast,  which  he  adroitly  covered 
with  his  three-cornered  hat  during  his  medical  visits ;  and  ve 
have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his  contest  of  courtesy  with  a  pa. 
ticnt  who  persisted  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  him  from  the  hat, 
which  only  made  him  press  it  more  devoutly  to  his  heart. 

Nothing  further  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  tragedy  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Farr ;  it  was  probably  never  completed.  The 
same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  strange  Quixotic  scheme  which  Gold- 
smith had  in  contemplation  at  the  time,  "  of  going  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions  on  the  written  mountains,  though  he  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  the  language  in  which  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  written.  "  The  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds,"  adds  Dr.  Farr,  "  which  had  been  left  for  the  purpose, 
was  the  temptation."  This  was  probably  one  of  many  dreamy 
projects  with  which  his  fervid  brain  was  apt  to  teem.  On  such 
subjects  he  was  prone  to  talk  vaguely  and  magnificently,  but 
inconsiderately,  from  a  kindled  imagination  rather  than  a  well- 
instructed  judgment.  He  had  always  a  great  notion  of  expedi  • 
tions  to  the  East,  and  wonders  to  be  seen  and  effected  in  ttia 
oricot.al  countries.  , 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Ufe  of  a  Dcdagogue. — Kindness  to  schoolboys — pertncss  in  return  — EzpenslTe 
uharities.— The  Griffiths  and  the  "  Monthly  Review."-  Toils  of  a  literan 
hack  — Rupture  with  the  Griffiths. 

Among  the  most  cordial  of  Goldsmith's  intimates  in  London 
during  this  time  of  precarious  struggle,  were  certain  of  hia 
former  fellow-students  in  Edinburgh,  One  of  these  was  the  son 
of  a  Dr.  Milner,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  kept  a  classical  scliool 
of  eminence  at  Peckhani,  in  Surrey.  Young  Milner  had  a  favora- 
ble opinion  of  Grpldsmith's  abilities  and  attainments,  and  cherished 
for  him  that  good  will  which  his  genial  nature  seems  ever  to  have 
inspired  among  his  school  and  college  associates.  His  father 
falling  ill,  the  young  man  negotiated  with  Goldsmith  to  take  tem 
porary  charge  of  the  school.  The  latter  readily  consented ;  for 
he  was  discouraged  by  the  slow  growth  of  medical  reputation  and 
practice,  and  as  yet  had  no  confidence  in  the  coy  smiles  of  the 
■nuse.  Laying  by  his  wig  and  cane,  therefore,  and  once  mcire 
tvielding  the  ferule,  he  resumed  the  character  of  the  pedagogue, 
and  for  some  time  reigned  as  vicegerent  over  the  academy  at 
Feokham  He  appears  to  have  been  well  treated  by  both  Dr 
Milner  and  his  wife  :  and  became  a  favorite  with  the  scholars 
from  his  easy,  indulgent  good  nature.  He  mingled  in  their 
sj)orts ;  told  them   droll   stories ;    played  on  the  flute  for  tlieii 
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antusemcnt,  and  spent  his  money  in  treating  them  to  sweetmeats 
and  other  schoolboy  dainties.  His  familiarity  was  sometimes 
carried  too  far ;  he  indulged  in  boyish  pranks  and  practical 
jokes,  and  drew  upon  himself  retorts  in  kind,  which,  however,  ho 
bore  with  great  good  humor.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  touched  to 
the  quick  by  a  piece  of  schoolboy  pertuess.  After  playing  on  tha 
flute,  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  music,  as  delightful  in  itself, 
and  as  a  valuable  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman,  whereupon  ? 
youngster,  with  a  glance  at  his  ungainly  person,  wished  to  know 
if  he  considered  himself  a  gentleman.  Poor  Goldsmith,  feelingly 
alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance  and  the  humility  of 
his  situation,  winced  at  this  unthinking  sneer,  which  long  rankled 
in  his  mind. 

As  usual,  while  in  Dr.  Milner's  employ,  his  benevolent  feel- 
ings were  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  purse,  for  he  never  could  resist  a 
tale  of  distress,  and  was  apt  to  be  fleeced  by  every  sturdy  beg- 
gar ;  so  that,  between  his  charity  and  his  munificence,  he  was 
generally  in  advance  of  his  slender  salary.  "  You  liad  better, 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  take  care  of  your  money,"  said  Mrs.  Mil- 
ner  one  day,  "  as  I  do  for  some  of  the  young  gentlemen." — "  In 
truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need !"  was  the  good-humored 
reply. 

Dr.  Milner  was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions,  and 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  of  which  a  booksel 
ler,  by  the  name  of  Griffiths,  was  proprietor.  This  work  was  an 
advocate  for  Whig  principles,  and  had  been  in  prosperous  exist- 
ence for  nearly  eight  years.  Of  late,  however,  periodicals  had 
multiplied  exceedingly,  and  a  formidable  Tory  rival  had  started 
up  in  the  "  Critical  Review,"  published  by  Archibald  Hamilton,  a 
bookseller,  and  aided  by  the  powerful  and  popular  pen  of  Dr 
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Smollott.  Griffiths  was  obliged  to  recruit  his  forces.  While  so 
doing  he  met  Goldsmith,  a  humble  occupant  of  a  seat  at  Dr 
Milner's  table,  and  was  struck  with  remarks  on  men  and  books, 
which  fell  from  him  in  the  course  of  conversation.  He  toot 
occasion  to  sound  him  privately  as  to  his  inclination  and  capa- 
city as  a  reviewer,  and  was  furnished  by  him  with  specimens 
of  his  literary  and  critical  talents.  They  proved  satisfactory. 
The  consequence  was  that  Goldsmith  once  more  changed  his 
mode  of  life,  and  in  April,  1757,  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  at  a  small  fixed  Salary,  with  board  and 
lodging:  and  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  with  Mr.  Griffiths,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Dunciad,  Paternoster  Row.  As  usual  we  trace 
this  phase  of  his  fortunes  in  his  semi-fictitious  writingrs ;  his 
sudden  transmutation  of  the  pedagogue  into  the  author,  being 
humorously  set  forth  in  the  case  of  '  George  Primrose,'  in  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "  Come,"  says  Geoi-ge's  adviser,  "  I  see 
you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some  learning ;  what  do  think  of  com- 
mencing author  like  me?  You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  ot 
men  of  genius  starving  at  the  trade :  at  present  Pll  show  you 
forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence. 
All  honest,  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and 
write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised :  men,  sir,  who  had 
they  been  bred  cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  only  have  mended 
shoes,  but  never  made  them."  "  Finding"  (says  George)  "  that 
there  was  no  great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of 
an  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal ;  and,-liaving  the  highest 
respect  for  literature,  hailed  the  antiqua  mater  of  Grub-street 
with  reverence.  I  thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track  which 
Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before  me."  Alas,  Dryden  struggled 
with  indigence  all  his  days;  and  Otway,  it  is  said,  fell  a  victim 
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la  famine  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  being  strangled  by  a  roll  of 
bread,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracity  of  a  starving  man. 

In  Goldsmith's  'experience  the  track  soon  proved  a  thorny 
one.  Griffiths  was  a  hard  business  man,  of  shrewd,  worldly  good 
sense,  but  little  refinement  or  cultivation.  He  meddled  or 
rather  muddled  with  literature,  too,  in  a  business  way,  altering 
and  modifying  occasionally  the  writings  of  his  contributors,  and 
in  this  he  was  aided  by  his  wife,  who,  according  to  Smollett,  wag 
"  an  antiquated  female  critic  and  a  dabbler  in  the '  Review.'  "  Such 
was  the  literary  vassalage  to  which  Goldsmith  had  unwarily  sub- 
jected -himself  A  diurnal  drudgery  was  imposed  on  him,  irk- 
some to  his  indolent  habits,  and  attended  by  circumstances 
humiliating  to  his  pride.  He  had  to  write  daily  from  nine 
o'clock  until  two,  and  often  throughout  the  day ;  whether  in  tlie 
vein  or  not,  and  on  subjects  dictated  by  his  task-master,  however 
foreign  to  his  taste ;  in  a  word,  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  literary 
hack.  But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  it  was  the  critical  supervision 
of  Griffiths  and  his  wife,  which  grieved  him  :  the  "  illiterate, 
bookselling  Griffiths,"  as  Smollett  called  them,  "  who  presumed  to 
revise,  alter  and  amend  the  articles  contributed  to  their  '  Re- 
view.' Thank  heaven,"  crowed  Smollett,  "  the  '  Critical  Review ' 
is  not  written  under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his  wife. 
Its  principal  writers  arc  independent  of  each  other,  unconnected 
with  booksellers  and  unawed  by  old  women  !" 

This  literary  vassalage,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Tha 
(lookseller  became  more  and  more  exacting.  Ho  accused  his 
hack  writer  of  idleness ;  of  abandoning  his  writing-desk  and 
literary  workshop  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day ;  and  of  assuming 
a  tone  and  manner  above  Ms  situation.  Goldsmith,  in  return, 
I'harged  him    with  impertinence ;  his  wife,  with  meanness  and 
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parsimony  in  her  household  treatment  of  him,  and  both  of  literary 
meddling  and  marring.  The  engagemenc  was  broken  o£F  at  the 
end  of  five  months,  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  any  violent 
rupture,  as  it  will  be  found  they  afterwards  had  occasional  deal- 
ings with  each  other. 

Though  Goldsmith  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  ho 
had  produced  nothing  to  give  him  a  decided  reputation.  Ho 
was  as  yet  a  mere  writer  for  bread.  The  articles  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Review "  were  anonymous,  and  were  never 
avowed  by  him.  They  have  since  been,  for  the  most  part,  ascer- 
tained ;  and  though  thrown  off  hastily,  often  treating  on  subjects 
of  temporary  interest,  and  marred  by  the  Griffith  interpolations, 
(hey  are  still  characterized  by  his  sound,  easy  good  sense,  and  the 
genial  graces  of  his  style.  Johnson  observed  that  Goldsmith's 
genius  flowered  late ;  he  should  have  said  it  flowered  early,  but 
was  bte  in  bringing  its  fruit  to  maturity. 
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CHAPTER  Vlli. 

Kewbery,  ol  picture-book  memory. — How  to  keep  up  aj pearannes. —  Mieerits 
of  authorship. — A  poor  relation. — Letter  to  Hodson. 

Being  now  known  in  the  publishing  world,  Groldsijiith  began  to 
find  casual  employment  in  various  quarters ;  among  others  he 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  Literary  Magazine,  a  production  set 
on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Newbery,  bookseller,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, renowned  in  nursery  literature  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  for  his  picture-books  for  children.  Newbery 
was  a  worthy,  intelligent,  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  seasonable, 
though  cautious  friend  to  authors,  relieving  them  with  small 
loans  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  though  always  taking  care 
to  be  well  repaid  by  the  labor  of  their  pens.  Goldsmith  intro- 
duces him  in  a  humorous  yet  friendly  manner  in  his  novel  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  "  This  person  was  no  other  than  the 
philanthropic  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  has  writ- 
ten so  many  little  books  for  children  ;  he  called  himself  their 
friend  ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was  no 
sooner  alighted  but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone  ;  for  he  was 
ever  on  business  of  importance,  and  was  at  that  time  actually 
compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip. 
I  immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man's  red-pimpled 
face.'' 
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Besides  his  literary  job  work,  Goldsmith  also  resumed  his 
medical  practice,  but  with  very  trifling  success.  The  scantiness 
of  his  purse  still  obliged  him  to  live  in  obscure  lodgings  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet-street ;  but  his 
extended  acquaintance  and  rising  importance  caused  him  to  con- 
sult appearances.  He  adopted  an  expedient,  then  very  common, 
and  still  practised  in  London  among  those  who  have  to  tread  the 
narrow  path  between  pride  and  poverty ;  while  he  burrowed  in 
lodgings  suited  to  his  means,  he  "  hailed,"  as  it  is  termed,  from 
the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee-house  near  Temple  Bar.  Here 
he  received  Ijis  medical  calls  ;,  hence  he  dated  his  letters,  and 
Ijere  he  passed  much  of  his  leisure  hours,  conversing  with  the 
frequenters  of  the  place.  "  Thirty  pounds  a  year,"  said  a  poor 
Irish  painter,  who  understood  the  art  of  shifting,  "  is  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  live  in  London  without  being  contemptible. 
Ten  pounds  will  find  him  in  clothes  and  linen  ;  he.  can  live  in 
a  garret  on  eighteen  pence  a  week ;  hail  from  a  coffee-house, 
where,  by  occasionally  spending  threepence,  he  may  pass  some 
hours  each  day  in  good  company ;  he  may  breakfast  on  bread 
and  milk  for  a  penny  ;  dine  for  sixpence ;  do  without  supper  ;  and 
on  dearirshirt-day  he  may  go  abroad  and  pay  visits.'' 

Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  this  poor  devil's 
manual  in  respect  to  the  coffee-house  at  least.  Indeed,  coffee- 
houses in  those  days  were  the  resorts  of  wits  and  literati ; 
where  the  topics  of  the  day  were  gossiped  over,  and  the  affairs 
of  literature  and  the  drama  discussed  and  criticised.  In  thu 
way  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  intimacy,  which  now  embraced 
several  names  of  notoriety. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  experience  in  this  part 
of  his  career  1  we  have  it  in  his  observations  on  the  life  ot  an 
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authot   in  the  '■'■  Inquiry  into  the,  state  of  polite  learning"  pub- 
lished some  years  afterwards. 

"  The  author  unpatronized  by  the  great,  has  naturally  re- 
course to  the  bookseller.  There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  imagined  a 
combination  more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It  is  the  inter 
est  of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  for  the  other  to 
write  as  much  as  possible  ;  accordingly,  tedious  compilations  and 
periodical  magazines  are  the  result  of  their  joint  endeavors.  In 
these  circumstances  the  author  bids  adieu  to  fame ;  writes  for 
bread  ;  and  for  that  only  imagination  is  seldom  called  in.  He 
sits  down  to  address  the  venal  muse  with  the  most  phlegmatic 
apathy  ;  and,  as  we  are  told  of  the  Russian,  courts  his  mistress 
by  falling  asleep  in  her  lap.'' 

Again.  "  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  world  are 
apt  to  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable  life. 
They  conclude,  perhaps,  that  he  is  attended  with  silent  admira- 
tion, and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  mankind  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  conscious  superiority.  Very  different  is  his  present  situation. 
He  is  called  an  author,  and  all  know  that  an  author  is  a  thing 
only  to  be  laughed  at.  His  person,  not  his  jest,  becomes  the 
mirth  of  the  company.  At  his  approach  the  most  fat,  unthink- 
ing face  brightens  into  malicious  meaning.  Even  aldermen  laugh 
and  avenge  on  him  the  ridicule  which  was  lavished  on  their  fore 
fathers.  »  •  *  •  The  poet's  poverty  is  a  stand 
ing  topic  of  contempt.  His  writing  for  bread  is  an  unpardona- 
ble offence.  Perhaps  of  all  mankind,  an  author  in  these  times 
is  used  most  hardly.  We  keep  him  poor,  and  yet  revile  his 
poverty.  We  reproach  him  for  living  by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow 
him  no  other  means  to  live.  His  taking  refuge  in  garrets  ana 
ccllarB,  has  of  late  been  violently  objected  to  him,  and  that  by 
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men  who,  I  have  hope,  are  more  apt  to  pity  than  insult  his 
distress.  Is  poverty  a  careless  fault  ?  No  doubt  he  knows 
how  to  prefer  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  the  nectar  of  the  neigh- 
boring ale-house,  or  a  venison  pasty  to  a  plate  of  potatoes. 
Want  of  delicacy  is  not  in  him,  but  in  those  who  deny  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  elegant  choice.  Wit  certainly  is  the 
])roperty  of  those  who  have  it,  nor  should  we  be  displeased  if  it 
is  the  only  property  a  man  sometimes  has.  We  must  not  under- 
rate him  who  uses  it  for  subsistence,  and  flees  from  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  age,  even  to,  a  bookseller  for  redress."     *     *     *     • 

"  If  the  author  be  necessary  among  us,  let  us  treat  him  with 
pT-oper  consideration  as  a  child  of  the  public,  not  as  a  rent-charge 
on  the  community.  And  indeed  a  child  of  the  public  he  is  in 
all  respects  ;  for  while  so  well  able  to  direct  others,  how  incapa- 
ble is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding  himself.  His  simplicity 
exposes  him  to  all  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning :  his  sen- 
sibility, to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt.  Though  possessed 
of  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an  earth- 
quake, yet  of  feelings  so  exquisitely  poignant,  as  to  agonize  under 
the  slightest  disappointment.  Broken  rest,  tasteless  meals,  and 
causeless  anxieties  shorten  life  and  render  it  unfit  for  active  em- 
ployments ;  prolonged  vigils  and  intense  application  still  farther 
contract  his  span,  and  make  his  time  glide  insensibly  away." 

While  poor  Goldsmith  was  thus  struggling  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements  which  in  those  days  beset  the  path  of 
an  author,  liis  friends  in  Ii'eland  received  accounts  of  his  literary 
success  and  of  the  distinguished  acquaintances  he  was  makinif. 
This  was  enough  to  put  the  wise  heads  at  Lissoy  and  Bally ma- 
hon  in  a  ferment  of  conjectures.  W^ith  the  exaggerated  notions 
of  provincial  relatives  concerning  the  family  great  man  in  the 
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metropolis,  some  of  Goldsmith's  poor  kindred  jiictured  him  to 
themselves  seated  in  high  places,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  hand  and  glove  with  the  givers  of  gifts  and  dispensers 
at  patronage.  Accordingly,  he  was  one  day  surprised  at  the  sud- 
den apparition,  in  his  miserable  lodging,  of  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  a  raw  youth  of  twenty-oue,  endowed  with  a  double  share 
of  the  family  heedlessness,  and  who  expected  to  be  forthwith 
helped  into  some  snug  by-path  to  fortune  by  one  or  other  of 
Oliver's  great  friends.  Charles  was  sadly  disconcerted  on  learn- 
ing that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  provide  for  others,  his 
brother  could  scarcely  take  care  of  himself  He  looked  round 
with  a  rueful  eye  on  the  poet's  quarters,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  and  disappointment  at  finding  him  no  bet- 
ter off.  "  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  poor  {jrold- 
smith,  with  infinite  good-humor  ;  "  I  shall  be  richer  by-and-by. 
Addison,  let  me  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  '  Campaign  '  in 
a  garret  in  the  Haymarket,  three  stories  high,  and  you  see  I  am 
not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only  got  to  the  second  story." 

Charles  Goldsmith  did  not  remain  long  to  embarrass  hia 
brother  in  London.  With  the  same  roving  disposition  and  incon- 
siderate temper  of  Oliver,  he  suddenly  departed  in  an  humbl 
capacity  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  and  nothing  wa 
heard  of  him  for  above  thirty  years,  when,  after  having  been 
given  up  as  dead  by  his  friends,  he  made  his  reappearance  in 
England. 

Shortly  after  his  departure  Goldsmith  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
urothcr-in-Iaw,  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract ;  it  was  partly  intended,  no  doubt,  to  dissipate  any  furthei 
illusions  concerning  his  fortunes  which  might  float  on  the  magni 
ficRut  imagination  of  his  friends  in  Ballymah(m. 
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"  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush  or  Which  mankind 
could  censure,  I  see  no  reason  for  making  it  a  secret.  In  short, 
by  a  very  little  practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  reputa- 
lion  as  a  poet,  1  make  a  shift  to  live.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  in- 
troduce us  to  the  gates  of  the  muses  than  poverty ;  but  it  were 
well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is,  they  some- 
times choose  to  give  us  their  company  to  the  entertainment ;  and 
want,  instead  of  being  gentleman-usher,  often  turns  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

"  Thus,  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you-  imagine  I  starve ; 
and  the  name  of  an  author  naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret. 
In  this  particular  I  do  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends. 
But,  whether  I  eat  or  starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pairs  of 
stairs  high,  I  still  remember  them  with  ardor  ;  nay,  my  very 
country  comes  in  for  a  share  of  my  affection.  Unaccountable 
fondness  for  country,  this  maladie  dupais^  as  the  French  call  it ! 
Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a  place, 
who  never,  when  in  it,  received  above  common  civility ;  who  never 
brought  any  thing  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blunders. 
Surely  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous  with  the  Scotchman's, 
who  refused  to  he  cured  of  the  itch  -because  it  made  him  unco' 
thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary 

"  But,  now,  to  be  serious  :  let  me  ask  myself  what  gives  me  a 
wish  to  see  Ireland  again.  The  country  is  a  fine  one,  perhaps  1 
No.  There  are  good  company  in  Ireland  1  No.  The  conversation 
there  is  generally  made  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song : 
the  vivacity  supported  by  some  humble  cousin,  who  had  just  folly 
enough  to  earn  his  dinner.  Then,  perhaps,  there's  more  wit  and 
learning  among   the   Irish  ?     Oh,  Lord,  no !     There  has   been 
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more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Padarecn  mare 
there  one  season,  than  given  in  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the 
time  of  Usher.  All  their  productions  in  learning  amount  to 
perhaps  a  translation,  or  a  few  tracts  in  divinity ;  and  all  their 
productions  in  wit  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Why  the  plague,  then, 
BO  fond  of  Ireland  ?  Then,  all  at  once,  because  you,  niy  dear 
friend,  and  a  few  more  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  picture^ 
have  a  residence  there.  This  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs  I 
feel  in  separation.  I  confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the 
souring  the  pleasures  I  at  present  possess.  If  I  go  to  the  opera, 
where  Signora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit 
and  sigh  for  Lissoy  fireside,  and  Johnny  Armstrong's  '  Last 
Good-night '  from  Peggy  Golden.  If  I  climb  Hampstead  Hill, 
than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect, 
I  confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little 
mount  before  Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me,^the  most 
pleasing  horizon  in  nature. 

"  Before  Charles  came  hither,  my  thoughts  sometimes  found 
refuge  from  severer  studies  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  I 
fancied  strange  revolutions  at  home ;  but  I  find  it  was  the 
rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that  gave  an  imaginary  one  to  objects 
really  at  rest.  No  alterations  there.  Some  friends,  he  tells  me, 
are  still  lean,  but  very  rich ;  others  very  fat,  but  still  very  poor. 
Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear  of  you  is,  that  you  sally  out  m  visits 
among  the  neighbors,  and  sometimes  make  a  migration  froni 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  I  could  from  my  heart  wish  that  you 
and  she  (Mrs.  Hodson),  and  Lissoy  and  Ballymahon,  and  all  ol 
you,  would  fairly  make  a  migration  into  Middlesex ;  though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  this  might  be  attended  with  a  few  incon- 
veniences.    Therefore,  as  the  mountain  will  not  eome  to  Moham- 
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mcd,  why  Mohammed  shall  go  to  the  mountain ;  or,  to  speak  plain 
English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me  a  visit,  if  next  sum- 
mer I  can  contrive  to  be  absent  six  weeks  from  London,  I  shall 
spend  three  of  them  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first, 
believe  me,  my  design  is  purely  to , visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a 
figure  nor  levy  contributions ;  neither  to  excite  envy  nor  solicit 
favor ;  in  fact,  my  circumstances  are  adapted  to  neither.  I  nin 
too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need  assistance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Hackney  authorship. — Thoughts  of  literary  suicide. — Retnn  to  Peckham.-. 
Oriental  projects. — Literary  enterprise  to  raise  funds  — Letter  to  Edward 
Wells— to  Robert  Bryanton.— Death  of  uncle  Contnrine. — Letter  to  couran 
Jane. 

For  some  time  Goldsmith  continued  to  write  miscellaneously  for 
reviews  and  other  periodical  publications,  but  without  making 
any  decided  hit,  to  use  a  technical  term.  Indeed  as  yet  he  ap 
peared  destitute  of  the  strong  excitement  of  literary  ambition, 
and  wrote  only  on  the  spur  of  necessity  and  at  the  urgent  impor- 
tunity of  his  bookseller.  His  indolent  and  truant  disposition, 
ever  averse  from  labor  and  delighting  in  holiday,  had  to  be 
Bcourged  up  to  its  task ;  still  it  was  this  very  truant  disposition 
which  threw  an  unconscious  charm  over  every  thing  he  wrote ; 
-  bringing  with  it  honeyed  thoughts  and  pictured  images  which 
had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  in  the  sunny  hours  of  idleness: 
these  effusions,  dashed  off  on  compulsion  in  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  were  published  anonymously ;  so  that  they  made  no  col- 
lective impression  on  the  public,  and  reflected  no  fame  on  the 
name  of  their  author. 

In  an  essay  published  some  time  subsequently  in  the  "  Bee,'' 
Uoidsmith  adverts  in  his  owti  humorous  way,  to  his  impatience 
at   the  tardiness  with  which  his  desultory  and  unacknowledged 
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essays  crept  into  notice.  "  I  was  once  ii-daced, '  says  ho,  "  to 
show  my  indignation  against  the  public  by  discontinuing  my  ef- 
forts to  please ,  and  was  bravely  resolved,  like  Baleigh,  to  vex 
theiii  by  bujning  my  manuscripts  in  a  passion.  Upon  reflection 
however,  I  considered  what  set  or  body  of  people  would  be  dis 
pleased  at  my  rashness.  The  sun,  after  so  sad  an  accident 
might  shine  next  morning  as  bright  as  usual ;  men  might  laugh 
and  sing  the  next  day,  and  transact  business  as  before ;  and  not 
a  single  creature  feel  any  regret  but  myself  Instead  of  having 
Apollo  in  mourning  or  the  Muses  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen  ;  instead 
of  having  the  learned  world  apostrophizing  at  my  untimely 
decease ;  perhaps  all  Grub-street  might  laugh  at  my  fate,  and 
self-approving  dignity  be  unable  to  shield  me  from  ridicule." 

Circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  to  give  a  new  direc- 
sion  to  Goldsmith's  hopes  and  schemes.  Having  resumed  for  a 
brief  period  the  superintendence  of  the  Peukham  school,  during 
a  fit  of  illness  of  Dr.  Milner,  that  gentleman,  in  requital  for  hif. 
timely  services,  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  a  friend,  an 
East  India  director,  to  procure  him  a  medical  appointment  in 
India. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  Dr 
Milner  would  be  effectual ;  but  how  was  Goldsmith  to  find  the 
Ways  and  means  of  fitting  himself  out  for  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  ? 
In  this  emergency  he  was  driven  to  a  more  extended  exercise  of 
the  pen  than  he  had  yet  attempted.  His  skirmishing  among 
books  as  a  reviewer,  and  his  disputatious  ramble  among  the 
eohools  and  universities  and  literati  of  the  Continent,  had  filled 
his  mind  with  facts  and  observations  which  he  now  set  about 
digesting  into  a  treatise  of  some  magnitude,  to  be  entitled  "  An 
Tuquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.' 
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As  the  work  grew  on  his  hands  his  sanguine  temper  ran  ahead  of 
his  labors.  Feeling  secure  of  success  in  England,  he  was 
anxious  to  forestall  the  piracy  of  the  Irish  press ;  for  as  yet,  the 
union  not  having  taken  place,  the  English  law  of  copyright  did 
not  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  channel.  He  wrotc- 
therefore,  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  urging  them  to  circulate  his 
proposals  for  his  contemplated  work,  and  obtain  subscriptions 
payable  in  advance ;  the  money  to  be  transmitted  to  a  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, an  eminent  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  would  give  a  receipt 
for  it  and  be  accountable  for  the  delivery  of  the  books.  The 
letters  written  by  him  on  this  occasion  are  worthy  of  copious  cita- 
tion as  being  full  of  character  and  interest.  One  was  to  his  rela- 
tive and  college  intimate,  Edward  Wells,  who  had  studied  for  the 
bar,  but  was  now  living  at  ease  on  his  estate  at  Roscommon. 
•'  You  have  quitted,"  writes  Goldsmith,  "  the  plan  of  life  which 
you  once  intended  to  pursue,  and  given  up  ambition  for  domestic 
tranquillity.  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret  that  one  of  my 
few  friends  has  declined  a  pursuit  in  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  "success.  I  have  often  let  my  fancy  loose  when  you 
were  the  subject,  and  have  imagined  you  gracing  the  bench,  oi 
thundering  at  the  bar :  while  I  have  taken  no  small  pride  to 
nyself,  and  whispered  to  all  that  I  could  come  near,  that  this 
was  my  cousin.  Instead  of  this,  it  seems,  you  are  merely  con- 
tented to  be  a  happy  man ;  to  be  esteemed  by  your  acquaint- 
ances ;  to  cultivate  your  paternal  acres ;  to  take  unmolested  a 
nap  under  one  of  your  own  hawthorns,  or  in  Mrs.  Wells's  bed- 
chamber, which,  even  a  poet  must  confess,  is  rather  the  more 
comfortable  place  of  the  two  But,  however  your  resolutions 
may  be  altered  with  regard  to  your  situation  in  life,  I  persuade 
myself  they  are  unalterable  with  respect  to  your  friends  in  it.     I 
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cannot  think  tlii3  world  has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  thitl 
heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship)  as  not  to  have  left  a 
corner  there  for  a  friend  or  two,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  even  1 
have  a  place  among  the  number.  This  I  have  a  claim  to  from 
the  dimilitude  of  our  dispositions ;  or  setting  that  aside,  I  can 
demand  it  as  a  right  by  the  most  equitable  law  of  nature ;  I 
mean  that  of  retaliation  ;  for  indeed  you  have  more  than  your 
Bhare  in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  professions  ;  and  yet  at  this 
very  instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my 
present  professions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be 
considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  yojj  are  too  generous 
to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to  unnecessary 
insincerity — I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make ;  but  as  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without  diffidence  or  con- 
fusion. It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in 
London,"  &c.  The  residue  of  the  letter  specifies  the  nature  of 
the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid  in  circulating  his  proposals 
and  obtaining  subscriptions.  The  letter  of  the  popr  author, 
however,  was  unattended  to  and  unacknowledged  by  the  prospe- 
rous Mr.  Wells,  of  Roscommon,  though  ic  after  years  he  was 
proud  to  claim  relationship  to  Dr  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  ris^n 
to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsmith's  letters  was  to  Robert  Bryanton,  with 
whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspondence.  "  I  believe," 
Writes  he,  "  that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their  wits,  fancy 
every  body  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a  friendship 
iLat  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  avoid  thinking  yours  of 
Uie  same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  have  many  reasons  for  being  of 
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a  contrary  opinion,  else  why,  in  so  long  an  absence,  was  [  never 
made  a  partner  in  your  concerns  ?  To  hoar  of  your  sucoesii 
would  have  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communicatiou 
of  your  very  disappointments  would  divide  the  uneasiness,  I 
too  frequently  feel  for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  doii  t 
conceive  how  unkindly  you  have  treated  one  whose  circumstam'es 
Kfford  him  few  prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from 
the  happiness  of  his  friends.  Hosvever,  since  you  have  not  let 
me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your 
neglect  by  frequently  thinking  of  you.  Every  day  or  so  I  re- 
member the  calm  anecdotes  of  your  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the 
easy  chair  ;  recall  the  various  adventures  that  first  cemented  our 
friendship  ;  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  ;  preside  in  fancy 
over  your  cards  ;  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad  play  when  the 
rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul 
as  when  I  was  once  your  partner.  Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of 
such  like  affections  should  be  so  much  separated,  and  so  differ- 
ently employed  as  we  are  ?  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of 
fortune's  wheel,  and,  let  it  revolve  ever  so  fast,  are  insensible  of 
the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and 
whirled  disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig." 

He  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant  tiryde 
about  his  future  prospects.  The  wonderful  career  of  fame  and 
fortune  that  awaits  him,  and  after  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  hu- 
morous gasconades,  concludes  :  "  Let  me,  then,  stop  my  fancy  to 
take  a  view  of  my  future  self, — and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down 
to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  that  I  am  down,  where 
the  d — I  is  11  Oh  gods  !  gods  !  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for 
bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  score  !" 

He  would,  on  this  occasion  have  doubtless  written  to  liis  un^ 
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ole  Coutarine,  but  that  generous  friend  was  sunk  into  a  helplcsi 
hopeless  state  from  which  death  soon  released  him. 

Cut  off  iLus  from  the  kind  co-operation  of  his  uncle,  no 
addresses  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Jane,  the  companion  of  his 
8chool-boy  and  happy  days,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lawdttr.  The 
object  was  to  secure  her  interest  with  her  husband  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  his  proposals.     The  letter  is  full  of  character. 

"  If  you  should  ask,"  he  begins,  "why,  in  an  interval  of  so 
many  years,  you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  madam,  to  ask 
the  same  question.  I  have  the  best  excuse  in  recrimination.  I 
wrote  to  Kilmore  from  Leyden  in  Holland,  from  Louvain  in 
Flanders,  and  Kouen  in  Prance,  but  received  no  answer.  To 
what  could  I  attribute  this  silence  but  to  displeasure  or  forget- 
fulness  ?  Whether  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  ;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously  own,  that  1  have* 
a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavored  to  forget  ihem^  whom  1 
could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting  im.  I  have  attempted  to 
blot  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I  confess  it,  spent  whole 
days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart.  Could  I  have 
succeeded,  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a 
discontinued  correspondence ;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restless 
make  to  procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my 
attempts  contributed  to  impress  what  I  would  forget  deeper  on 
my  imagination.  But  this  subject  T  would  willingly  turn  from 
and  yet,  'for  the  soul  of  me,'  I  can't  till  I  have  said  all  I  was, 
madam,  when  I  discontinued  writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  all  my  ejideavors  to  continue  your  regards  might  ba 
attributed  to  wrong  motives.  My  letters  might  be  looked  upon 
as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not  the  offerings  of  a  friend ; 
wLil)  a^l  my  professions,  instead  of  being  considered  of  the  re- 
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suit  of  disinterested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  insia 
cerity.  I  believe,  indeed,  you  had  too  much  generosity  to  place 
them  in  such  a  light,  but  I  could  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of 
Buoh  a  suspicion.  The  most  delicate  friendships  are  always  most 
sensible  of  the  slightest  invasion,  and  the  strongest  jealousy  is 
ever  attendant  on  the  warmest  regard.  I  could  not — I  own  I 
could  not— continue  a  correspondence  in  which  every  acknow 
lodgment  for  past  favors  might  be  considered  as  an  indirect  re- 
quest for  future  ones  ;  and  where  it  might  be  thought  I  gave  my 
heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I  was  conscious  of 
having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested  principles.  It  is 
true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough  ;  but  yourself 
must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  who  know  me  at  all, 
know  that  I  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  principles 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  :  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest 
"of  his  friend  more,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I 
have  often  affected  bluntness  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery  ; 
have  frequently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits  too  obvious  to 
escape  notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to  those  instances  of  good 
nature  and  good  sense,  which  I  could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud; 
and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked  among  the  grinning  tribe, 
who  say  '  very  true '  to  all  that  is  said  ;  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at 
a  tea-table  ;  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle 
than  the  circumference  of  a  guinea  ;  and  who  had  rather  be  reck- 
oning the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  in  your  breast 
All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly 
though  very  disinterested,  things  in  my  time  ;  and  for  all  which 
00  soul  cares  a  farthing  about  me.  *  *  *  *  Is  it 
Lo  be  wondered  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  forget  you,  who 
Las  been  all  his  life  forgetting  himself?     However,  it  is  picbabla 
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you  may  one  of  these  days  see  me  turned  into  a  perfect  hank«, 
and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a  mouse-hole.  I  have  already  given 
my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of  ray  finan- 
ces. I  declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  in  my  tea, 
and  check  ray  grate  with  brickbats.  Instead  of  hanging  my 
Toom  with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  vrith  maxims  of  fru- 
gality. Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and  won't  bo 
a  bit  too  expensive  ;  for  I  will  draw  them  all  out  with  my  own 
hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  the 
parings  of  my  black  waistcoat.  Bach  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed 
on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen  ;  of  which 
the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen.  Look  sharp  :  Mind  tlv. 
main  chance :  Money  is  money  now :  If  you  have  a  thousand 
founds  you  can  put  your  liands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you  are 
ivorth  a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  tJie  year  :  Take  a  farthing 
from  a  hundred  and-  it  loill  be  a  hundred  no  longer.  Thus, 
which  way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of 
those  friendly  monitors ;  and  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor  who 
hung  his  room  round  with  looking-glass  to  correct  the  defects  of 
his  person,  my  apartment  shall  be  furnished  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, to  cortect  the  errors  of  my  mind.  Faith  !  madam,  I  heartily 
wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  to  say  without  a 
blush  how  much  I  esteem  you.  But,  alas  !  I  have  many  a  fatigue 
to  encounter  before  that  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor  old 
simple  friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  na- 
ture ;  sitting  by  Kilmore  fireside,  recount  the  various  adventures 
of  a  hard-fought  life  ;  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the  day  ;  join  his 
flute  to  your  harpsichord  ;  and  forget  that  ever  be  starved  iu 
those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved  before  him.  And 
aow  I  mention  those  great  names — ^my  Uncle  I  he  is  no  more 
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that  soul  of  fire  as  when  I  once  knew  him.  Newton,  and  Swift 
grew  dim  with  age  as  well  as  he.  But  what  shall  I  say  1  His 
mind  was  too  active  an  inhabitant  not  to  disorder  the  feeble  man- 
6ion  of  its  abode :  for  the  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  set- 
tings. Yet,  who  but  the  fool  would  lament  his  condition  !  He  ' 
now  forgets  the  calamities  of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  Heaven 
has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here,  which  he  so 
well  deserves  hereafter.  But  I  must  come  to  business  ;  i'Mr  bu- 
siness, as  one  of  my  maxims  tells  me,  must  be  minded  or  lost. 
1  am  going  to  publish  in  London  a  book  entitled  The  PresienJ. 
Slate  of  Taste  and  Lite^-ature  in  Eui-ope.  The  booksellers  in 
Ireland  republish  every  performance  there  without  making  the 
author  any  consideration.  I  would,  in  this  respect,  disappoint 
their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my  labor  to  myself  I 
must,  therefore,  request  Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  a  hundred  of  my  proposals,  which  1 
have  given  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame-street,  directions 
to  send  to  him..  If,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  he  should 
receive  any  subscriptions,  I  entreat,  when  collected,  they  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be 
accountable  for  the  work,  or  a  return  of  the  subscription.  If 
this  request  (which,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will  in  some  measui-o 
be  an  encouragement  to  a  man  of  learning)  should  be  disagreea- 
ble or  troublesome,  I  would  not  press  it ;  for  I  would  be  the 
last  mail  on  earth  to  have  my  labors  go  a-begging  ;  but  if  I  know 
Mr.  Lawder  (and  sure  I  ought  to  know  him),  he  will  accept  the 
eiuploydient  with  pleasure.  All  I  can  say — if  he  writes  a  book,  | 
I  will  get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  those  of  the  best 
fi-its  in  Europe.  Whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not 
I  aball  uot  be  uneasy  ;  but  there  is  one  petition  I  must  make  to 
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him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with  the  warmest  ardor,  and  in 
which  I  cannot  bear  a  refusal.  I  mean,  dear  madam,  that  1 
may  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself,  your  ever  affectionate  and 
bligc-i  kinsman,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Now  see  how  I  blot  and 
blunder,  when  I  am  asking  a  favor." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

oriental  appointment — and  disappointment. — Examination  at  the  College  d 
Snrgeons. — How  to  procure  a  suit  of  clothes. — Frtsh  disappointment.—  A 
tale  of  distress. — The  suit  of  clothes  in  pawn  — Punishment  for  dojng  an 
act  of  charity. — Gayeties  of  Green  Arbor  Court.—  Letter  to  his  brother. — 
Life  of  Voltaire. — Scroggins,  an  attempt  at  mock  heroic  poetry. 

While  Goldsmith  was  yet  laboring  at  his  treatise,  the  promiso 
made  him  by  Dr.  Milner  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  was 
actually  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  to  one  of  the  factories 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  His  imagination  was  immediately 
on  fire  with  visions  of  Oriental  wealth  and  magnificence.  It  is 
true  the  salary  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds,  but  then,  as 
appointed  physician,  he  would  have  the  exclusive  practice  of  the 
place,  amounting  to  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  with  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  trade  and  from  the  high  interest  of 
mouey — twenty  per  cent. ;  in  a  word,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  road 
to  fortune  lay  broad  and  straight  before  him. 

Hitherto,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  he  had  said 
nothing  of  his  India  scheme  ;  but  now  he  imparted  to  them  his 
brilliant  prospects,  urging  the  importance  of  their  circulating  his 
proposals  and  obtaining  him  subscriptions  and  advances  on  his 
forthooming  work,  to  furnish  funds  for  his  outfit. 

Tn  tlie  meantime  he  had  to  task  that  poor  drudge,  his  muse, 
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for  prtsent  exigencies.  Ten  pounds  were  demanded  for  his  ap 
pointment-warrant.  Other  expenses  pressed  hard  upon  him 
Fortunately,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  his  literary  capa- 
bility was  known  to  "  the  trade,"  and  the  coinage  of  his  brain 
passed  current  in  Grub-street.  Archibald  Hamilton,  proprietor 
of  the  "  Critical  Revifew,"  the  rival  to  that  of  Griffiths,  readily 
made  him  a  small  advance  on  receiving  three  articles  for  his 
periodical.  His  purse  thus  slenderly  replenished,  Goldsmith  paid 
for  his  warrant ;  wiped  oflF  the  score  of  his  milkmaid  abandoned 
his  garret,  and  moved  into  a  shabby  first  floor  in  a  forlorn  court 
near  the  Old  Bailey ;  there  to  await  the  time  for  his  migration  to 
the  magnificent  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Alas !  poor  Goldsmith !  ever  doomed  to  disappointment 
Early  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  that  month  of  fog  and 
despondency  in  London,  he  learnt  th'e  shipwreck  of  his  hope 
The  great  Coromandel  enterprise  fell  through ;  or  rather  the 
post  promised  to  him,  was  transferred  to  some  other  candidate 
The  cause  of  this  disappointment  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer 
tain.  The  death  of  his  quasi  patron.  Dr.  Milner,  which  happened 
about  this  time,  may  have  had  some  effect  in  producing  it ;  or 
there  may  have  been  some  heedlessness  and  blundering  on  his  own 
part ;  or  some  obstacle  arising  from  his  insuperable  indigence , 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  he  never  mentioned  it,  whieb 
gives  some  ground  to  surmise  that  he  himself  was  to  blame.  His 
friends  learnt  with  surprise  that  he  had  suddenly  relinquished 
his  appointment  to  India,  about  which  he  had  raised  such  san 
guine  expectations  :  some  accused  him  of  fickleness  and  caprice ; 
others  suppose!  him  unwilling  to  tear  himself  from  the  growir^ 
fescinations  of  the  literary  society  of  London. 

In  the  meantime  cut  down  in  his  hopes,  and  humiliated  in  bif 
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pride  by  tbe  failure  of  his  Coromandel  scheme  he  sought,  with- 
out consulting  his  friends,  to  be  examined  at  tlie  College  of  Physi- 
cians for  the  humble  situation  of  hospital  mate.  Even  hera 
poverty  stood  in  his  way.  It  was  necessary  to  appear  in  a  decent 
garb  before  the  examining  committee ;  but  how  was  he  to  do  soV 
He  was  literally  out  at  elbows  as  well  as  out  of  cash.  Here 
again  the  muse,  so  often  jilted  and  neglected  by  him,  came  to 
his  aid.  In  consideration  of  four  articles  furnished  to  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  Grififiths,  his  old  task-master,  was  to  becoma 
his  security  to  the  tailor  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  Goldsmith  said 
he  wanted  them  but  for  a  single  occasion,  on  which  depended  his 
appointment  to  a  situation  in  the  army  ;  as  soon  as  that  tempo- 
rary purpose  was  served  they  would  either  be  returned  or  paid 
for.  The  books  to  be  reviewed  were  accordingly  lent  to  him , 
the  muse  was  again  set  to  her  compulsory  drudgery ;  the  articles 
were  scribbled  off  and  sent  to  the  bookseller,  and  the  clothes 
came  in  due  time  from  the  tailor. 

From  the  records  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  appears  that 
Goldsmith  underwent  his  examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  on  the 
2ist  of  December,  1758.  Either  from  a  confusion  of  mind  inci- 
dent to  sensitive  and  imaginative  persons  on  such  occasions,  or 
from  a  real  want  of  surgical  science,  which  last  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, he  failed  in  his  examination,  and  was  rejected  as  unquali- 
fied The  effect  of  such  a  rejection  was  to  disqualify  him  for 
every  branch  of  public  service,  though  he  might  have  claimed  a 
re-examination,  after  the  interval  of  a  few  months  devoted  to 
further  study.  Such  a  re-examination  he  never  attempted,  nor 
did  he  ever  communicate  his  discomfiture  to  any  of  his  friends. 

On  Christmas  Day,  but  four  days  after  his  rejection  by  tho 

Ci»llee:e  of  Surgeons,  while  he  was  suffering  under  the  mortificatiijii 
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of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  hard  pressed  for  means  oi 
subsistence,  Le  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  into  his  room  of  the 
poor  woman  of  whom  he  hired  his  wretched  apartment,  and  to 
whom  he  owed  some  small  arrears  of  rent.  She  had  a  piteous  tale 
of  distress,  and  was  clamorous  in  her  afflictions.  Her  husband 
had  been  arrested  in  the  night  for  debt,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  quick  feelings  of  Goldsmith ;  he  waa 
ready  at  any  time  to  help  the  distressed,  but  in  this  instance  he 
was  himself  in  some  measure  a  cause  of  the  distress  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  He  had  no  money  it  is  true  ;  but  there  hung  the 
new  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  had  stood  his  unlucky  examina- 
tion at  Surgeons'  Hall.  Without  giving  himself  time  for  reflec 
tion,  ho  sent  it  off  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and  raised  thereon  a  suf- 
ticient  sum  to  pay  off  his  own  debt,  and  to  release  his  landlord 
from  prison. 

Under  the  same  pressure  of  penury  and  despondency,  he 
borrowed  from  a  neighbor  a  pittance  to  relieve  his  immediate 
wants,  leaving  as  a  security  the  books  which  he  had  recently 
reviewed.  In  the  midst  of  these  straits  and  harassments,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Griffiths,  demanding  in  peremptory  terms, 
the  return  of  the  clothes  and  books,  or  immediate  payment  for 
the  same.  It  appears  that  he  had  discovered  the  identical  suit 
at  the  pawnbroker's.  The  reply  of  Goldsmith  is  not  known ;  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  either  the  clothes  or  the  money ; 
but  he  probably  offered  once  more  to  make  the  muse  stand  his 
bail.  His  reply  only  increased  the  ire  of  the  wealthy  man  of 
trade,  and  drew  from  him  another  letter  still  more  harsh  than 
me  first ;  using  the  epithets  of  knave  and  sharper,  and  contain, 
ing  threats  of  prosecution  and  a  prison. 

The  following  letter  from  poor  Goldsmith  gives  the  most 
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touching  picture  of.  an  inconsiderate  but  sensitive  man,  harassed 
by  care,  stung  by  humiliations,  and  driven  almost  to  despondency. 

Sir, — "  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  jail  to  which  my  own  impru- 
deuces  and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  inevitable 
these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens !  request  it  as  a  favor, 
— ^as  a  favor  that  may  preyent  something  more  fatal.  I  have 
been  some  years  struggling  with  a  wretched  being — with  all  that 
contempt  that  indigence  brings  with  it — with  all  those  passions 
which  make  contempt  insupportable.  What,  then,  has  a  jail  that 
is  formidable  1  I  shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and 
such  is  to  me  true  society.  I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  tliat  I  am 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punc- 
tual to  any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make  ;  thus  far, 
at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since,  unable  to  pay  my  own 
debts  one  way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security  another. 
No,  sir ;  had  I  been  a  sharper — had  I  been  possessed  of  less 
good-nature  and  native  generosity,  I  might  surely  now  have  been 
in  better  circumstances. 

"  I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoid- 
ably brings  with  it :  my  reflections  are  filled  with  repentance  for 
my  imprudence,  but  not  with  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain  : 
that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly  charge  me  with.  Your 
books,  I  can  assure  you,  are  neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the 
custody  of  a  friend,  from  whom  my  necessities  obliged  mo  to 
borrow  some  money:  whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall 
have  them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the  reports  you 
have  heard  and  your  own  suggestions  may  have  brought  you 
false  information  with  respect  tq  my  character  ;  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  the  man  whom  you  now  regard  with  detestation  may 
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inwardly  burn  with  grateful  resentment.  It  is  vorj  possiblt 
that,  upon  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  see 
the  workings  of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jea- 
lousy. If  such  circumstances  should  appear,  at  least  spare  ii> 
vective  till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  published,  and 
then,  perhaps,  you  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a  mind,  when  my 
professions  shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of  necessity,  but  ol 
choice. 

"  You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not.  Perhapn  so  , 
but  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honor ;  but  I  have  friendships 
only  with  the  dead  !  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time ; 
nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  other  professions  than  that  I  am 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"  P.  S. — I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  reso- 
lutions." 

The  dispute  between  the  poet  and  the  publisher  waa  afterward 
.mperfectly  adjusted,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  clothes  were 
paid  for  by  a  short  compilation  advertised  by  Griffiths  in  the 
course  of  the  following  month  ;  but  the  parties  were  never  really 
'riends  afterward,  and  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  were  harshly 
and  unjustly  treated  in  the  Monthly  Review. 

We  have  given  the  preceding  anecdote  in  detail,  as  ftirnishing 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Goldsmith's  prompt  and  bene- 
volent impulses  outran  all  prudent  forecast,  and  involved  him 
in  difficulties  and  disgraces,  which  a  more  selfish  man  would  have 
avoided.  The  pawning  of  the  clothes,  charged  upon  him  as  a 
crime  by  the  grinding  bookseller,  and  apparently  admitted  by 
(urn  as  one  of  "  the  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably  bringf 
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with  it,"  resulted,  as  we  have  shown,  from  a  tenderness  of  heart 
and  generosity  of  hand,  in  which  another  man  would  have  glo- 
ried ;  but  these  were  such  natural  elements  with  him,  that'  he  was 
unconscious  of  their  merit.  It  is  a  pity  that  wealth  does  not 
oftener  bring  such  '  meannesses'  in  its  train. 

And  now  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  few  particulars  about  these 
lodgings  in  which  Goldsmith  was  guilty  of  this  thoughtless  act 
of  benevolence.  They  were  in  a  very  shabby  house.  No.  12 
Green  Arbor  Court,  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Fleet  Market. 
An  old  woman  was  still  living  in  1820  who  was  a  relative  of  the 
idenHcal  landlady  whom  Goldsmith  relieved  by  the  money  re 
oeived  from  the  pawnbroker.  She  was  a  child  about  seven  years 
of  age  at  the  time  that  the  poet  rented  his  apartment  of  her 
relative,  and  used  frequently  to  be  at  the  house  in  Green  Arbor 
Court.  She  was  drawn  there,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  good- 
humored  kindness  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  always  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  society  of  children.  He  used  to  assemble  those  of 
the  family  in  his  room,  give  them  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  set 
them  dancing  to  the  sound  of  his  flute.  He  was  very  friendly 
to  those  around  him,  and  cultivated  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  a 
watchmaker  in  the  Court,  who  possessed  much  native  wit  and 
humor.  He  passed  most  of  the  day,  however,  in  his  room,  and 
only  went  out  in  the  evenings.  His  days  were  no  doubt  devoted 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  pen,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  occa- 
sionally found  the  booksellers  urgent  task-masters.  On  ono 
occasion  a  visitor  was  shown  up  to  his  room,  and  immediately 
their  voices  were  heard  in  high  altercation,  and  the  key  was 
turned  within  the  lock.  The  landlady,  at  first,  was  disposed  to 
go  to  the  assistance  >  of  hii  lodger;  but  a  calm  succeeding,  she 
Porhore  to  interfere. 
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Late  in  the  evening  the  door  was  unlocked  ;  a  supper  ordered 
by  the  visitor  from  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  Goldsmith  and  his 
'ntrusive  guest  finished  the  evening  in  great  good-humor.  It  wns 
probably  his  old  task-master  Griffiths,  whose  press  might  have 
been  waiting,  and  who  found  no  other  mode  of  getting  a  stipu 
lated  task  from  Goldsmith  than  by  locking  him  in,  ind  staying 
by  him  until  it  was  finished. 

But  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  these  lodgings  in 
Green  Arbor  (Jourt  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  celebrated  for  his  relics  of  ancient  poetry, 
his  beautiful  ballads,  and  other  works.  During  an  occasional 
visit  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to  Goldsmith  by  Grainger 
and  ever  after  continued  one  of  his  most  steadfast  and  valued 
friends.  The  following  is  his  description  of  the  poet's  squalid 
apartment :  "  I  called  on  Goldsmith  at  his  lodgings  in  March, 
1759,  and  found  him  writing  his  '  Inquiry,'  in  a  miserable,  dirty- 
looking  room,  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair  ;  and  when,  from 
civility,  he  resigned  it  to  me,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in 
the  window.  While  we  were  conversing  together  some  one  tapped 
gently  at  the  door,  and,  being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor,  ragged 
little  girl,  of  a  very  becoming  demeanor,  entered  the  room,  and, 
dropping  a  courtesy,  said,  '  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments, 
and  begs  the  favor  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  oi 
coals.' " 

We  are  reminded  in  this  anecdote  of  Goldsmith's  picture  of 
the  lodgings  of  Beau  Tibbs,  and  of  the  peep  into  the  secrets  of  a 
make-shift  establishment  given  to  a  visitor  by  the  blundering  old 
Scotch  woman. 

"  By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high,  as  the  stairs  would 
permit  uh  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what   he  was  faoetionslj 
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pleased  to  call  the  first  floor  down  the  chimney ;  and,  knocking  at 
tha  door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded  'who's  there?'  My 
conductor  answered  that  it  was  him.  But  this  not  satisfying  the 
querist,  the  voice  again  repeated  the  demand,  to  which  he  an 
Bwcred  louder  than  before ;  and  now  the  door  was  opened  % 
an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

"  When  we  got  in  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house  with  great 
ceremony ;  and,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  asked  where  was  her 
lady.  '  Good  troth,'  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  '  she's 
washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because  they  Lave 
taken  an  oath  against  lending  the  tub  any  longer.'  '  My  two 
fihirts,'  cried  he,  in  a  tone  that  faltered  with  confusion ;  '  what 
does  the  idiot  mean  ?'  '  I  ken  what  I  mean  weel  enough,'  re- 
plied the  other  ;  '  she's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door, 
because — '  '  Fire  and  fury  !  no  more  of  thy  stupid  explanations,' 
cried  he ;  '  go  and  inform  her  we  have  company.  Were  that 
Scotch  hag  to  be  for  ever  in  my  family,  she  would  never  learn 
politeness,  nor  forget  that  absurd  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or 
testify  the  smallest  specimen  of  breeding  or  high  life ;  and  yet 
it  is  very  surprising  too,  as  I  had  her  from  a  Parliament  man,  a 
friend  of  mine  from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the 
world  ;  but  that's  a  secret.'  "* 

Let  US  linger  a  little  in  Green  Arbor  Court,  u  place  conse- 
crated by  the  genius  and  the  poverty  of  Goldsmith,  but  recently 
obliterated  in  the  course  of  modern  improvements.  The  writer 
of  this  memoir  visited  it  not  many  years  since  on  a  literary  pil- 
grimage, and  may  be  excused  for  repeating  a  description  of  it 
which  he  has  heretofore  inserted  in  another  pullication.  "  It 
then  existed  in  its  pristine  state,  and  was  a  small  square  of  lal] 

•  Citizen  of  the  W  orld.  letter  iv. 
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and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines  of  which  seemed  tuintid 
msidc  out,  to  judge  from  the  old  garments  and  frippery  that  flut- 
tered from  every  window.  It  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washer^ 
women,  ^nd  lines  were  stretched  about  the  little  square,  on  which 
clothes  were  dangling  to  dry. 

"  Just  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuffle  took  place  between 
wo  viragoes  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  washtub,  and  imme- 
diately the  whole  community  was  in  a  hubbub.  Heads  in  mob" 
caps  popped  out  of  every  window,  and  such  a  clamor  of  tongues 
ensued  that  I  was  fain  to  stop  my  ears.  Every  amazon  took 
part  with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants,  and  brandished  her 
arms,  dripping  with  soapsuds,  and  fired  away  from  her  window  as 
from  the  embrasure  of  a  fortress  ;  while  the  screams  of  children 
nestled  and  cradled  in  every  procreant  chamber  of  this  hive, 
waking  with  the  noise,  set  up  their  shrill  pipes  to  swell  the 
general  concert."* 

While  in  these  forlorn  quarters.  Suffering  under  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  caused  by  his  failure  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  his  harsh  collisions  wtth 
Griffiths,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brother 
Henry,  some  parts  of  which  are  most  touchingly  mournful. 

'  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  punctuality  in  answering  a  man  whose  trade  is  writingj 
IS  more  than  T  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  yet  you  see  me  gener- 
ally fill  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  can  make 
tor  being  so  frequently  troublesome.  The  behavior  of  Mr.  Milk 
and  Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extraordinary.  However,  theii 
answering  neither  you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their 

•  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 
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disliking  the  employment  which  I  assi{;ned  them.  As  theii 
conduct  is  di£ferent  from  what  I  had  expected,  so  I  have  made 
RD  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall,  the  beginning  of  next  month 
Bond  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  books,*  which  are  all  that  I 
fancy  can  be  well  sold  among  you,  and  I  would  have  you  make 
some  distinction  in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The 
money,  which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr. 
Bradley  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain  but  I  shall 
■juickly  have  occasion  for  it. 

"  I  have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to  my  East 
India  voyage,  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  confess,  it  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am 
almost  beginning  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Though  I 
never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not  that 
strong,  active  man  you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive 
how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and  study  have 
worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right  you  are  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that,  if  d  stranger 
saw  us  both,  he  would  pay  me  the  honors  of  seniority.  Imagine 
to  yourself  a  pale,  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great  wrinkles 
between  the  eyebrows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe,  and  a  big 
wig  ;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  of  my  present  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy, 
passing  many  a  happy  day  among  your  own  children,  or  those 
who  knew  you  a  child. 

"  Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure  I 
hare  not  known.     I  have  passed  my  days  among  a  parcel  of  cool  u 
designing  beings,  and  have  contracted  all  their  suspicious  mannei 

•  The  Inquiry  into  Polite  Literature.     His  previous  remarks  apply  to  tin 
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in  my  own  behaviour.  I  should  actually  be  as  unfit  for  tile 
society  of  my  friends  at  home,  as  I  detest  that  which  I  am 
obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither  partake  of  tha 
pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  '  I  can 
neither  laugh  nor  drink ;  have  contracted  a  hesitating,  disagree 
able  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature 
itself ;  in  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled  melancholy, 
and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it.  Whence 
this  romantic  turn  that  all  our  family  are  possessed  with ' 
Whence  this  love  for  every  place  and  every  country  but  that  in 
which  we  reside — for  every  occupation  but  our  own  ?  this  desire 
Df  fortune,  and  yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate  ?  I  perceive,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervals  for  indulging  this  splenetic  man- 
ler,  and  following  my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours. 

"  The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a 
scholar  are  judicious  and  convincing  ;  I  should,  however,  bei  glad 
to  know  for  what  particular  profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be 
assiduous  and  divested  of  strong  passions  (for  passions  in  youth 
always  lead  to  pleasure),  he  may  do  very  well  in  your  college ; 
for  it  must  be  owned  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  en- 
couragement there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
But  if  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bility of  contempt,  do  Hot  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no 
other  trade  for  him  but  your  own.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
tow  much  may  be  done  by  proper  education  at  home.  A  boy 
for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French, 
arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  t 
fine  hand,  has  an  education  that  may  qualify  him  for  any  under 
taking ;  and  these  parts  of  learning  should  be  carefully  inculcated 
let  luia  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  hs  will 
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*  Above  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel ; 
these  paint  beauty  in  colors  more  charming  than  nature,  and 
describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how 
iestructive  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  !  They  teach 
he  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  that  never 
existed  ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in 
our  cup,  by  expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave ;  and,  in  general, 
take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  who  has 
studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  precept ;  take 
my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to 
make  the  possessor  ridiculous — may  distress,  but  cannot  relievo 
him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  man- 
kind, are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the 
poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your 
son,  thrift  and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle's 
example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.  I  had  learned  from  books  to 
be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught  from  expe- 
rience the  necessity  of  being  prudent.  I  had  contracted  the 
habits  and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself 
to  the  approaches  of  insidious  cunning ;  and  often  by  being,  even 
with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess,  T  forgot  the  rules 
of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  situation  of  the  wretch 
who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve 
from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  a^ain  falling  into  my 
gloomy  habits  of  thinking. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind ;  even  though  I 
had  the  utmost  inclination  to  return  home,  under  such  circum- 
stances I  could  not,  for  to  behold  her  in  distress  without  a  oapa- 
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city  of  relieving  her  from  it,  would  add  much  to  my  splenetic 
habit.  Your  last  letter  was  much  too  short ;  it  should  have  an- 
swered some  queries  I  had  made  in  my  former.  Just  sit  dowiJ 
as  I  do,  and  write  forward  until  you  have  filled  all  your  paper 
1 1  requires  no  thought,  at  least  from  the  ease  with  which  my  own 
sentiments  rise  when  they  are  addressed  to  you.  For,  believe 
me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  all  I  write ;  my  heart  dictates  the 
whole.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and  entreat  him 
from  me  not  to  drink.  My  dear  sir,  give  mc  some  account  about 
poor  Jenny.*  Yet  her  husband  loves  her :  if  so,  she  cannot  be 
unhappy. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — ^yet  why  should  1 
conceal  these  trifles,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  from  you  ?  There  is  a 
book  of  mine  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  :  the  life  of  a  very 
extraordinary  man  ;  no  less  than  the  great  Voltaire.  You  know 
already  by  the  title  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  catchpenny.  How- 
ever, I  spent  but  four  weeks  on  the  whole  performance,  for  which 
I  received  twenty  pounds.  When  published,  I  shall  take  some 
method  of  conveying  it  to  you,  unless  you  may  think  it  dear  of 
the  postage,  which  may  amount  to  four  or  five  shillings.  How- 
ever, I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  equivalent  of  amusement. 

"  Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short ;  you  should  have 
given  me  your  opinion  of  the  design  of  the  heroi-comical  poem 
which  I  sfint  you.  You  remember  I  intended  to  introduce  the 
Loro  of  the  poem  as  lying  in  a  paltry  alehouse.  You  may  take 
Ihc  following  specimen  of  the  manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  is 
,[ui(o  original.  The  room  in  which  he  lies  may  be  described 
somewhat  in  this  way  : 

*  His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnston  ;  her  marriage,  like  thai  of  Mis.  Hodaon,  wil 
private,  but  in  pecuniary  matters  much  less  foitunate. 
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"  '  The  window,  patched  with  paper,  lent  a  ray 
That  feebly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay ; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread. 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread ; 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  exposed  to  view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 
The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  place. 
And  Prussia's  monarch  show'd  his  lamp  black  face, 
The  morn  was  cold :  he  views  with  keen  desire 
A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  lire  ; 
An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored. 
And  five  crack'd  teacups  dress'd  the  chijnney  board.' 
1 
'  And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make 
tiia  appearance  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

"  *  Not  vdth  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay  : 
Witu  sulky  eye  he  smoked  the  patient  man. 
Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,'  &c.* 

"  All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good  remark 
of  Montaigne's,  that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends  with  whom 
they  do  not  care  how  much  they  play  the  fool.  Take  my  present 
iDllies  as  instances  of  my  regard.  Poetry  is  a  much  easier  and 
more  agreeable  species  of  composition  than  prose ;  and,  could  a 
man  live  by  it.  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet 
[  am  resolved  to  leave  no  space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only 
Ly  telling  you,  what  you  very  well  know  already,  I  mean  that  I 
nm  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  Oliver  Goi..dsmith." 

■  The  projected  poem,  o(  which  the  above  were  specimens,  uppeaiB  nevil 
to  linve  been  completed. 
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The  Life  of  Voltaire,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre 
ceding  letter,  was  the  literary  job  undertaken  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Griffiths.  It  was  to  have  preceded  a  translation  o< 
4Le  Henriade,  by  Ned  Purdon,  Goldsmith's  old  schoolmate,  now 
<j!  rub-street  writer,  who  starved  rather  than  lived  by  the  exercise 
of  his  pen,  and  often  tasked  Goldsmith's  scanty  means  to  relieve 
iiii  hunger.  His  miserable  career  was  summed  up  by  our  poet 
in  the  following  lines  written  some  years  after  the  time  wo  arc 
treating  of,  on  hearing  that  he  had  suddenly  dropped  dead  in 
Smithfield : 

"  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed. 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  thig  world, 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back." 

The  memoir  and  translation,  though  advertised  to  form  a 
Volume,  were  not  published  together ;  but  appeared  separately  in 
a  magazine 

As  to  the  heroi-comical  poem,  also,  cited  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, it  appears  to  have  perished  in  embryo.  Had  it  been  brought 
to  maturity  we  should  have  had  further  traits  of  autobiography ; 
the  room  already  described  was  probably  his  own  squalid  quarters 
in  Green  Arbor  Court ;  and  in  a  subsequent  morsel  of  the  poem 
we  have  the  poet  himself,  under  the  euphonious  name  of  Scroggin 

"  Where  the  Red  Lion  peering  o'er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay  ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black  champaigne 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Dmry  Lane : 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiiTs  snug, 
The  muse  ibund  Scroggin  stretch'd  beneath  n  rug  i 
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A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day !" 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  poetical  conception  was  not 
carried  out :  like  the  author's  other  writings,  it  might  have 
al)onnded  with  pictures  of  life  and  touches  of  nature  drawn  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience,  and  mellowed  by  his  own 
humane  and  tolerant  spirit ;  and  might  have  been  a  worthy  com- 
panion or  rather  contrast  to  his  "  Traveller "  and  "  Deserted 
Village.''  and  have  remained  in  the  language  a  first-rato  speci- 
men of  the  mock-heroic. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Publication  of  "  The  Inquiry." — Attacked  by  Griffiths'  Review. — Ktnnck  tlif 
Ulerary  Ishmaelite. — Periodical  literature. — Goldsmith's  essays. — Gamck 
as  a  manager. — Smollett  and  his  schemes. — Change  of  lodgings. — The 
Robin  Hood  club. 

TowAUDS  the  end  of  March,  1759,  the  treatise  on  which  Grold- 
smith  had  Jaid  so  much  stress,  ou  which  he  at  one  time  had  cal- 
culated to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit  to  India,  and  to 
which  he  had  adverted  in  his  correspondent;e  with  Griffiths,  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  published  by  the  Dodsleys,  and  entitled 
"  An  Inquiry  -into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe." 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  field  of  contemporary 
literature  is  so  widely  surveyed  and  amply  discussed,  and  when 
the  current  productions  of  every  country  are  constantly  collated 
and  ably  criticised,  a  treatise  like  that  of  Goldsmith  would  be 
considered  as  extremely  limited  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  at  that 
time  it  possessed  novelty  in-  its  views  and  wideness  in  its  scope, 
and  being  indued  with  the  peculiar  charm  of  style  inseparable 
from  the  author,  it  commanded  public  attention  and  a  profitable 
gale.  As  it  was  the  most  important  production  that  had  yet 
come  from  Goldsmith's  pen,  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of 
it;    yet  it  appeared  witliout  his  name  on  the  title-page.     Tho 
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authorship,  however,  was  well  known  throughout  the  world  of 
letters,  and  the  author  had  now  grown  into  sufficient  literary 
importance  to  become  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  underlings  of 
the  press.  One  of  the  most  virulent  attacks  upon  him  was  iu  a 
criticism  on  this  treatise,  and  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review 
to  which  he  himself  had  been  recently  a  contributor.  It  slan- 
dered him  as  a  man  while  it  decried  him  as  an  author,  and 
accused  him,  by  innuendo,  of  "laboring  under  the  infamy  if 
having,  by  the  vilest  and  meanest  action.s,  forfeited  all  preten- 
sions to  honor  and  honesty,"  and  of  practising  "  those  acts 
which  bring  the  sharper  to  the  cart's  tail  or  the  pillory." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Review  was  owned  by  Grif- 
fiths the  bookseller,  with  whom  Goldsmith  had  recently  had  a 
misunderstanding.  The  criticism,  therefore,  was  no  doubt  dic- 
tated by  the  lingering?  of  resentment ;  and  the  imputations  upon 
Goldsmith's  character  for  honor  and  honesty,  and  the  vfle  and 
mean  actions  hinted  at,  could  only  allude  to  tlie  unfortunate 
pawning  of  the  clothes.  All  this,  too,  was  after  Griffiths  had 
received  the  aiFecting  letter  from  Goldsmith,  drawing  a  picture  of 
his  poverty  and  perplexities,  and  after  the  latter  had  made  liim 
a,  literary  compensation.  Griffiths,  in  fact,  was  sensible  of  the 
falsehood  and  extravagance  of  the  attack,  and  tried  to  exonerate 
himself  by  declaring  that  the  criticism  was  written  by  a  person 
in  Ills  employ;  but  we  see  no  diffiirence  in  atrocity  between  him 
who  wields  the  knife  and  him  who  hires  the  cut-thioat.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  in  passing,  to  bestow  our  mite  of  notoriety 
upon  Ihe  miscreant  who  launched  the  slander.  He  deserves  ib 
for  a  long  course  of  dastardly  and  venomous  attacks,  not  merely 
upon  Goldsmith,  but  upon  most  of  the  successful  authors  of  the 
day.     His  name  was  Kenrick.     He  was  originally  a  ijiechanic 
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but,  posBCBSiDg  some  degree  of  talent  and  induttry,  applied 
himself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  This  he  pursued  for  many 
years,  and  tried  his  hand  in  every  department  of  prose  and 
poetrj  ;  he  wrote  plays  and  satires,  philosophical  tracts,  critical 
iissertations,  and  works  on  philology ;  nothing  from  his  pen  ever 
loso  to  first-rate  excellence,  or  gained  him  a  popular  name 
though  he  received  from  some  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  o» 
Laws.  Dr.  Johnson  characterized  his  literary  career  in  one 
short  sentence.  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made 
themaelvca  public  without  making  themselves  knotmi." 

Soured  by  his  own  want  of  success,  jealous  of  the  success  of 
others,  his  natural  irritability  of  temper  increased  by  habits  of 
intemperance,  he  at  length  abandoned  himself  to  the  practice  of 
reviewing,  and  became  one  of  the  Ishmaelite^  of  the  press.  In 
this  his  malignant  bitterness  soon  gave  him  a  notoriety  which  his 
talents  had  never  been  able  to  attain.  We  shall  dismiss  him  for 
the  present  with  the  following  sketch  of  him  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  contemporaries : 

"  Dreaming  of  genius  which  he  never  had. 
Half  wit,  half  fool,  half  critic,  and  half  mad  ; 
Seizing,  like  Shirley,  on  the  poet's  lyre, 
With  all  his  rage,  but  not  one  spark  of  fire  ; 
Eager  for  slaughter,  and  resolved  to  tear 
From  other's  brows  that  wreath  he  must  not  wear- 
Next  Kenrick  came :  all  furious  and  replete 
With  brandy,  malice,  pertness,  and  conceit ; 
Unskill'd  in  classic  lore,  through  envy  blind 
To  all  that's  beauteous,  learned,  or  refined  ; 
For  faults  alone  behold  the  savage  prowl, 
With  reason's  offal  glut  his  ravening  soul  j 
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Pleased  with  his  prey,  its  inmost  blood  he  drinks, 
And  mumbles,  paws,  and  turns  it — till  it  stinks." 

The  British  press  about  this  time  was  extravagantly  fruitful 
of  periodical  publications.  That  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  the  Gen 
tleman's  Magazine,  almost  coeval  with  St.  John's  gate  which 
graced  its  title-page,  had  long  been  elbowed  by  magazines  and 
reviews  of  all  kinds  :  Johnson's  Rambler  had  introduced  the 
fashion  of  periodical  essays,  which  he  had  followed  up  in  aia 
Adventurer  and  Idler.  Imitations  had  sprung  up  on  every  side 
under  every  variety  of  name ;  until  British  literature  was  en- 
tirely overrun  by  a  weedy  and  transient  efflorescence.  Many  of 
these  rival  periodicals  choked  each  other  almost  at  the  outset, 
and  few  of  them  have  escaped  oblivion. 

Goldsmith  wrote  for  some  of  the  most  successful,  such  as  the 
Bee,  the  Busy-Body,  and  the  Lady's  Magazine.  His  essays, 
though  characterized  by  his  delightful  style,  his  pure,  benevolent 
morality,  and  his  mellow,  unobtrusive  humor,  did  not  produce 
equal  effect  at  first  with  more  garish  writings  of  infinitely  less 
value ;  they  did  not  "  strike,''  as  it  is  termed  ;  but  they  had  that 
rare  and  enduring  merit  which  rises  in  estimation  on  every 
perusal.  They  gradually  stole  upon  the  heart  of  the  public,  were 
copied  into  numerous  contemporary  publications,  and  now  they 
are  garnered  up  among  the  choice  productions  of  British  liter- 
ature. 

In  his  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning,  Goldsmith 
hid  given  offence  to  David  Garrick,  at  that  time  the  autocrat  of 
the  Drama,  and  was  doomed  to  experience  its  effect.  A  clamor 
had  been  raised  .against  Garrick  for  exercising  a  despotism  over 
the  stase,  and  bringing  forward  nothing  but  old  plays  to  tho 
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exclusion  of  original  productions.  Walpok  joined  in  this  charge 
"Garrick,"  said  he,  "is  treating  the  town  as  it  deserves  and 
likes  to  be  treated  ;  with  scenes,  fire-works,  and  his  3wn  tpritings 
A  gobd  new  play  I  never  expect  to  see  more ;  nor  have  seen 
Eince  the  Provoked  Husband,  which  came  out  when  I  was  at 
school."  Goldsmith,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  the  theatre, 
and  felt  *he  evils  of  this  system,  inveighed  in  his  treatise  against 
the  wrongs  experienced  by  authors  at  the  hands  of  managers. 
"  Our  poet's  performance,"  said  he,  "  must  undergo  a  process 
truly  chemical  before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.  It  must  be 
tried  in  the  manager's  fire ;  strained  through  a  licenser,  suflFcr 
from  repeated  corrections,  till  it  may  be  a  mere  caput  mortuum 
when  it  arrives  before  the  public."  Again. — "  G-etting  a  play  on 
even  in  three  or  four  years  is  a  privilege  reserved  only  for  the 
happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the  manager  as  well  as 
tl^f  muse ;  who  have  adulation  to  please  his  vanity,  powerful 
patrons  to  support  their  merit,  or  money  to  indemnify  disap- 
pointment. Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name  for  a  wit 
and  a  witch.  I  will  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  uniting  those 
characters  then ;  but  the  man  who  under  present  discouragements 
ventures  to  write  for  the  stage,  whatever  claim  he  may  have  to 
the  appellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  con 
jurer."  But  a  passage  which  perhaps  touched  more  sensibly 
than  all  the  rest  on  the  sensibilities  of  Garrick,  was  the  fol 
lowing. 

"  I  have  no  particular  spleen  against  the  fellow  who  sweeps 
the  stage  with  the  besom,  or  the  hero  who  brushes  it  with  his 
train.  It  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  whether  our  he- 
roines are  in  keeping,  or  our  candle-snuffers  burn  their  fingers, 
(lid  not  such  make  a  great  part  of  public  care  and  polite  convcr- 
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sation.  Our  actors  assume  all  that  state  off  the  stage  which  they 
do  on  it ;  and,  to  use  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  green 
room,  every  one  is  up  in  his  parti'  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  they 
seem  to  forget  their  real  characters. 

These  strictures  were  considered  by  Garriok  as  intended  for 
himself,  and  they  were  rankling  in  his  mind  when  Goldsmith 
wait«d  upon  him  and  solicited  his  vote  for  the  vacant  secretary- 
ship of  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  manager  was  a  member. 
Garrick,  puffed  up  by  his  dramatic  renown  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  great,  and  knowing  Goldsmith  only  by  his  budding  re- 
putation, may  not  have  considered  him  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  conciliated.  In  reply  to  his  solicitations,  he  observed  that 
he  could  hardly  expect  his  friendly  exertions  after  the  unprovoked 
attack  he  had  made  upon  his  management.  Goldsmith  replied 
that  he  had  indulged  in  no  personalities,  and  had  only  spoken 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  made  no  further  apology 
nor  application  ;  failed  to  get  the  appointment,  and  considered 
Garrick  his  enemy.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  treatise  he  ex- 
punged or  modified  the  passages  which  had  given  the  manager 
offence  ;  but  though  the  author  and  actor  became  intimate  in 
after  years,  this  false  step  at  the  outset  of  their  intercourse  was 
never  forgotten. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith  engaged  with  Dr.  Smollett,  who 
tras  about  to  launch  the  British  Magazine.  Smollett  was  a  com- 
plete schemer  and  speculator  in  literature,  and  intent  upon  enter 
prises  that  had  money  rather  than  reputation  in  view.  Goldsmith 
tias  a  good-humored  hit  at  this  propensity  in  one  of  his  papers 
m  the  Bee,  in  which  he  represents  Johnson,  Hume,  and  others 
taking  seats  in  the  stagecoach  bound  for  Fame,  while  Smollett  pr& 

fers  that  destined  for  Riches. 

6» 
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Another  prominent  employer  of  Goldsmith  was  M.r.  John 
Newbery,  who  engaged  him  to  contribute  occasional  essays  to  a 
uewspaper  entitled  the  Public  Ledger,  which  made  its  first  ap- 
poarttiioe  on  the  12th  of  January,  1760.  His  most  valuable  and 
characteristic  contributions  to  this  paper  were  his  Chinese  Le(» 
ters,  subsequently  modified  into  the  Citizen  of  the  World.  Thesi 
lucubrations  attracted  general  attention  ;  they  were  reprinted  in 
the  various  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  and  met  with  great 
applause.  The  name  of  the  author,  however,  was  as  yet  but  little 
known. 

Being  now  easier  in  circumstances,  and  in  the  receipt  of  fre 
quent  sums  from  the  booksellers,  Groldsmith,  about  the  middle 
of  1760,  emerged  from  his  dismal  abode  in  Green  Arbor  Court 
and  took  respectable  apartments  in  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet' 
street. 

Still  he  continued  to  look  back  with  considerate  benevolence 
to  the  poor  hostess,  whose  necessities  he  had  relieved  by  pawning 
his  gala  coat,  for  we  are  told  that  "  he  often  supplied  her  with 
food  from  his  own  table,  and  visited  her  frequently  with  the  sole 
purpose  to  be  kind  to  her." 

He  now  became  a  member  of  a  debating  club,  called  th 
Hobin  Hood,  which  used  to  meet  near  Temple  Bar,  and  in  which 
Burke,  while. yet  a  Temple  student,  had  first  tried  his  powers. 
Goldsmith  spoke  here  occasionally,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Robin 
Hood  archives  as  "  a  candid  disputant,  with  a  clear  head  and  an 
nonest  heart,  though  coming  but  seldom  to  the  society."  His 
relish  was  for  clubs  of  a  more  social,  jovial  hatiire,  and  he  was 
never  fond  of  argument.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  his 
first  introduction  to  the  club,  by  Samuel  Derrick,  an  Irish  ao 
^uaintance  of  some  humor.     On  entering.  Goldsmith  was  struct 
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with  the  self-important  appearance  of  the  chairman  ensconced  in 
a  large  gilt  chair.     "  This,"  said  he,  "  must  be  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor at  least."     "  No,  no."  r3plied  Derrick,  "  he's  only  master  of  the 
,  rolls." — The  chairman  was  a  baker. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Hew  itxlgings. — \%its  of  ceremony. — Hangers-on. — Pilkington  and  the  wUtt 
mouse. — Introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson. — Davies  and  his  bookshop. — Prett; 
Mrs.  Davies. — Foote  and  his  projects. — Cntician  of  ^jlc  cudgel. 

In  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine-Office  Court,  G-oldsmith  began  to 
receive  visits  of  ceremony,  and  to  entertain  his  literary  friends. 
Among  the  latter  he  now  numbered  several  names  of  note,  such 
as  Guthrie,  Murphy,  Christopher  Smart,  and  Biokerstaff.  He 
had  also  a  numerous  class  of  hangers-on,  the  small  fry  of  litera- 
ture ;  who,  knowing  his  almost  utter  incapacity  to  refuse  a  pecu- 
niary request,  were  apt,  now  that  he  was  considered  flush,  to  levy 
continual  taxes  upon  his  purse.  , 

Among  others,  one  Pilkington,  an  old  college  acquaintance 
but  now  a  shifting  adventurer,  duped  him  in  the  most  ludicrous 
manner.  He  called  on  him  with  a  face  full  of  perplexity.  A 
lady  of  the  first  rank  having  an  extraordinary  fancy  for  curious 
animals,  for  which  she  was  willing  to  give  enormous  sums,  he  had 
procured  a  couple  of  white  mice  to  be  forwarded  to  her  from 
India.  They  were  actually  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  river. 
Her  grace  had  been  apprized  of  their  arrival,  and  was  all  impa 
bience  tq  see  them.  Unfortunately,  he  had  no  cage  to  put  them 
in,  noi   clothes  to  appear  in  before  a  lady  of  her  rank.     Twn 
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gaiucas  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  but  where  were  two 
guineas  to  be  procured  ! 

The  simple  heart  of  Goldsmith  was  touched ;  but,  alas  !  ho  had 
but  half  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  It  was  unfortunate,  but,  aftca- 
a  pause,  his  friend  suggested,  with  some  hesitation,  "  that  money 
might  be  raised  upon  his  watch :  it  would  but  be  the  loan  of  a 
few  hours."  So  said,  so  done ;  the  watch  was  delivered  to  the 
worthy  Mr.  Pilkington  to  be  pledged  at  a  neighboring  pawn 
broker's,  but  nothing  farther  was  ever  seen  of  him,  the  watch,  or 
the  white  mice.  The  next  that  Goldsmith  heard  of  the  poor 
shifting  scapegrace,  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  starving  with  want, 
upon  which,  forgetting  or  forgiving  the  trick  he  had  played  upon 
him,  he  sent  him  a  guinea.  Indeed  he  used  often  to  relate  with 
great  humor  the  foregoing  anecdote  of  his  credulity,  and  was 
ultimately  in  some  degree  indemnified  by  its  suggesting  to  him 
the  amusing  little  story  of  Prince  Bonbennin  and  the  White 
Mouse  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

In  this  year  Goldsmith  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  toward  whom  he  was  drawn  by  strong  sympathies, 
though  their  natures  were  widely  different.  Both  had  struggled 
from  early  life  with  poverty,  but  had  struggled  in  different  ways. 
Goldsmith,  buoyant,  heedless,  sanguine,  tolerant  of  evils  and 
easily  pleased,  had  shifted  along  by  any  temporary  expedient ; 
cast  down  at  every  turn,  but  rising  again  with  indomitable  good- 
humor,  and  still  carried  forward  by  his  talent  at  hoping.  John- 
son, melancholy  and  hypochondriacal,  and  prone  to  apprehend  the 
worst,  yet  sternly  resolute  to  battle  with  and  conquer  it,  had 
made  his  way  doggedly  and  gloomily,  but  with  a  noble  principle 
of  self-reliance  and  a  disregard  of  foreign  aid.     Both  had  been 

irregular  at  college,  Goldsmith,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  levity. 

6* 
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of  his  nature  and  his  social  and  convivial  hahits,  Johnson,  from 
his  acerbity  and  gloom.  When,  in  after  life,  the  latter  heard 
himself  spoken  of  as  gay  and  frolicksome  at  college,  because  he 
had  joined  in  some  riotous  excesses  there,  "  Ah,  sir  !"  replied 
he,  "  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they  mis- 
took for  frolic.  /  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  tluncglvi.to  Jight  rwy 
way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit.  So  I  disregarded  all  powf-r 
a&d  all  authority." 

Goldsmith's  poverty  was  nev(jr  accompanied  by  bitterness , 
but  neither  was  it  accompanied  by  the  guardian  pride  which  kept 
Johnson  from  falling  into  the  degrading  shifts  of  poverty.  Gold- 
smith had  an  unfortunate  facility  at  borrowing,  and  helping  him- 
self along  by  the  contributioiis  of  his  friends ;  no  doubt  trusting, 
in  his  hopeful  way,  of  one  day  making  retribution.  Johnson 
never  hoped,  and  therefore  never  borrowed.  In  his  sternest 
trials  he  proudly  bore  the  ills  he  could  not  master.  In  his  youth, 
when  some  unknown  friend,  seeing  his,  shoes  completely  worn 
out,  left  a  new  pair  at  his  chamber  door,  he  disdained  to  accept 
the  boon,  and  threw  them  away. 

Though  likci  Goldsmith  an  immethodical  student,  he  had  im- 
bibed deeper  draughts  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  a  riper 
scholar.  While  Goldsmith's  happy  constitution  and  genial  humors 
carried  him  abroad  into  sunshine  and  enjoyment,  Johnson's 
physical  infirmities  and  mental  gloom  drove  him  upon  himself ; 
to  ,  the  resources  of  reading  and  meditation ;  threw  a  deepei 
though  darker  enthusiasm  into  his  mind,  and  stored  a  retentive 
mejBory  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

After  several  years  of  youth  passed  in  the  country  as  usher, 
teacher,  and  an  occasional  writer  for  the  press,  Johnson,  when 
tweuty-ijight  years  of  age,  came  up  to  London  with  a  half-writtftn 
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tragedy  in  hia  pocket ;  and  David  Garrick,  late  his  pupil,  and 
eeveral  years  his  junior,  as  a  companion,  both  poor  and  penniless 
both,  like  Goldsmith,  seeking  their  fortune  in  the  metropolis, 
"  Wc  rode  and  tied,"  said  Garrick  sportively  in  after  years  of 
prosperity,  when  he  spoke  of  their  humble  wayfaring.  "  I  came 
to  London,"  said  Johnson,  "  with  twopence  halfpenny  in  my 
pocket." — "  Eh,  what's  that  you  say  ?"  cried  Garrick,  "  with  two- 
pence halfpenny  in  your  pocket  ?"  "  Why,  yes ;  I  came  with 
twopence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  thou.  Davy,  with  but 
three  halfpence  in  thine."  Nor  was  there  much  exaggeration  in 
tho  picture ;  for  so  poor  were  they  in  purse  and  credit,  that  after 
their  arrival  they  had,  with  difficulty,  raised  five  pounds,  by 
giving  their  joint  note  to  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand. 

Many,  many  years  had  Johnson  gone  on  obscurely  in  Loudon, 
"  fighting  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his  wit ;''  enduring  all 
the  hardships  and  miseries  of  a  Grub-street  writer  :  so  destitute 
at  one  time,  that  he  and  Savage  the  poet  had  walked  all  night 
about  St.  James's  Square,  both  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging,  yet  both  full  of  poetry  and  patriotism,  and  determined 
to  stand  by  their  cjuntry ;  so  shabby  in  dress  at  another  time, 
that  when  he  dined  at  Cave's,  his  bookseller,  when  there  was 
prosperous  company,  he  could  not  make  his  appearance  at  table, 
biit  had  his  dinner  handed  to  him  behind  a  screen. 

Yet  through  all  the  long  and  dreary  struggle,  often  diseased 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he  had  been  resolutely  self-dependent, 
tod  proudly  self-respectful;  he  had  fulfilled  his  college  vow, 
be  had  "fought  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his  wit."  His 
"E ambler"  and  "Idler"  had  made  him  the  great  moralist  of 
the  age,  and  his  "  Dictionary  and  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,"   that   stupendous   monument  of   individual  labor,  Lad 
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exciti'id  the  admiration  of  the  learned  world.  Ho  was  now  at  th» 
head  of  intellectual  society ;  and  had  become  as  distingnishec 
by  his  conversational  as  his  literary  powers.  He  had 'become  as 
mucli  an  autocrat  in  his  sphere  as  his  fellow-wayfarer  and  adven- 
turer Garrick  had  become  of  the  stage,  and  had  been  humorously 
dubbed  by  Smollett,  "  The  Great  Cham  of  Literature.'' 

Such  was  Dr.  Johnson,  when  on  the  31st  of  May,  1761,  he 
was  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  guest  at  a  literary  supper  given 
by  Goldsmith,  to  a  numerous  party  at  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine- 
Office  Court.  It  was  the  opening  of  their  acquaintance.  John- 
son had  felt  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  Goldsmith  as  an 
author,  and  been  pleased  by  the  honorable  mention  made  of  him- 
self in  the  Bee  and  the  Chinese  Letters.  Dr  Percy  called  upon 
Johnson  to  take  him  to  Goldsmith's  lodgings  ,  he  found  Johnson- 
arrayed  with  unusual  care  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  hat, 
and  a  well-powdered  wig  ;  and  could  not  but  notice  his  uncom- 
mon spruceness.  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  I  hear  that 
Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of 
cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice,  and  I  am  desir- 
ous this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example." 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  ripened  into  intimacy  in 
the  course  of  frequent  meetings  at  the  shop  of  Davies,  the  book- 
seller^ in  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden.  As  this  was  one  of  the 
great  literarj'  gossiping  places  of  the  day,  especially  to  the  cir- 
cle over  which  Johnson  presided,  it  is  worthy  of  some  specificii- 
tion.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  noted  in  after  times  as  the  bicgraphoi 
of  Garrick,  had  originally  been  on  the  stage,  and  though  a  small 
man,  had  enacted  tyrannical  tragedy,  with  a  pomp  and  magnilo- 
^[uence  beyond  his  size,  if  we  may  trust  the  description  givep  ol 
him  by  Churchill  in  the  Bosciad : 
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"Statesman  all  over — in  plots  famous  grown, 
Hi!  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone." 

This  unlucky  sentence  is  said  to  have  crippled  him  in  the  raidtil 
of  his  tragic  career,  and  ultimately  to  have  driven  him  from  the 
stage.  He  carried  into  the  bookselling  craft  somewhat  of  the 
grandiose  manner  of  the  stage,  and  was  prone  to  be  mouthy  and 
magniloquent. 

Churchill  had  intimated,  that  virhile  on  the  stage  he  was 
more  noted  for  his  pretty  wife  than  his  good  acting : 

"  With  him  came  mighty  Davies  ;  on  ray  life. 
That  fellow  has  a  very  pretty  wife." 

'  Pretty  Mrs.  Davies '  continued  to  be  the  lode-star  of  his 
fortunes.  Her  tea-table  became  almost  as  much  a  literary 
lounge  as  her  husband's  shop.  She  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Ursa  Major  of  literature  by  her  winning  ways,  as  she  poured 
out  for  him  cups  without  stint  of  his  favorite  beverage.  Indeed 
it  is  suggested  that  she  was  one  leading  cause  of  his  habitual 
resort  to  this  literary  haunt.  Others  were  drawn  thither  for  the 
sake  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  thus  it  became  a  resort  of 
many  of  the  notorieties  of  the  day.  Here  might  occasionally  ba 
leen  Bennet  Langton,  George  Steevens,  Dr.  Percy,  celebrated  for 
ids  ancient  ballads,  and  sometimes  Warburton  in  prelatic  state. 
Q-arrick  resorted  to  it  for  a  time,  but  soon  grew  shy  and  suspi- 
dous,  declariug  that  most  of  the  authors  who  freijuented  Mr 
Davies's  shop  went  merely  to  abuse  him. 

Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  day,  was  a  frequent  visitor ; 
hii  broad  face  beaming  with  fun  and  waggery,  and  his  satirical 
ey,"   'ver  on   the  look-out  for  characters  and  incidents  for  hip 
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farces.  He  was  struck  with  the  odd  habits  and  appearance  of 
Johnson  and  tioldsmith,  now  so  often  brought  together  in 
Davies's  shop.  He  was  about  to  put  on  the  stage  a  farce  called 
The  Orators,  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  Robin  Hood  debating  club, 
and  resolved  to  show  up  the  two  doctors  in  it  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  town. 

"  What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick,  sir  ?  "  said  John- 
son to  Davies.  li  Sixpence,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  then,  sir, 
give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  a  shilling  one. 
I'll  have  a  double  quantity ,  for  I  am  told  Foote  means  to  take 
me  off  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  d(? 
it  with  impunity." 

Poote  had  no  disposition  to  undergo  the  criticism  of  the 
cudgel  wielded  by  such  potent  hands,  so  the  farce  of  The  Orators 
appeared  without  the  caricatures  of  the  lexicographer  and.  tho 
essayist. 
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Notwithstanding  his  growing  success,  Goldsmith  continued  to 
eonsider  literature  a  mere  make-shift,  and  his  vagrant  imaginu' 
tion  teemed  with  schemes  and  plans  of  a  grand  but  indefinite 
nature.  One  was  for  visiting  the  East  and  exploring  the  interior 
of  Asia.  He  had,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a  vague  notion 
that  valuable  discoveries  were  to  be  made  there,  and  many  useful 
inventions  in  the  arts  brought  back  to  the  stock  of  European 
knowledge.  "  Thus,  in  Siberian  Tartary,"  observes  he,  in  one  of 
his  writings,  "  the  natives  extract  a  strong  spirit  from  milk, 
which  is  a  secret  probably  unknown  to  the  chemists  of  Europe. 
Id  the  most  savage  parts  of  India  they  are  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  dying  vegetable  substances  scarlet,  and  that  of  refining 
lead  into  a  metal  which,  for  hardness  and  color,  is  little  inferior 
to  silver.'' 

Goldsmith  adds  a  description  of  the  kind  of  person  suited  to 
Buoh  an  enterprise,  in  which  he  evidently  had  himself  in  view. 

"  He   should  be  a  man  of  philosophical  turn,  one  apt  to  de- 
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duce  consequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  occurrences ; 
neither  swoln  with  pride,  nor  hardened  by  prejudice ;  neithei 
wedded  to  one  particular  system,  nor  instructed  only  in  one 
particular  science  ;  neither  wholly  a  botanist,  nor  quite  an  anti 
quarian ;  his  mind  should  be  tinctured  with  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge, and  his  manners  humanized  by  an  intercourse  with  men 
He  should  be  in  some  measure  an  enthusiast  to  the  design  ;  fond 
of  travelling,  from  a  rapid  imagination  and  an  innate  love  ol 
change;  furnished  with  a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every 
fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger." 

In  1761,  when  Lord  Bute  became  prime  minister  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  Goldsmith  drew  up  a  memorial- 
on  the  subject,  suggesting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
mission  to  those  countries  solely  for  useful  and  scientific  pur- 
poses ;  and,  the  better  to  insure  success,  he  preceded  his  applica- 
tion to  the  government  by  an  ingenious  essay  to  the  same  efi^ct 
in  the  Public  Ledger. 

His  memorial  and  his  essay  were  fruitless,  his  project  most 
probably  being  deemed  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  Still  it  con- 
tinued to  haunt  his  mind,  and  he  would  often  talk  of  making  an 
expedition  to  Aleppo  some  time  or  other,  when  his  means  were 
greater,  to  inqaire  into  the  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  to 
bring  home  such  as  might  be  valuable.  Johnson,  who  knew  how 
little  poor  Goldsmith  was  fitted  by  scientific  lore  for  this  favorite 
scheme  of  his  fancy,  scofied  at  the  project  when  it  was  mentioned 
to  him.  "  Of  all  men,"  said  he,  "  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit 
to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquiry,  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such 
arts  as  we  already  possess,  and,  consequently,  could  not  know 
what  would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical 
knowledge.     Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which 
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you  see  in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  far 
nished  a  wonderful  improvement." 

His  connection  with  Newbery  the  bookseller  now  led  him  into 
a  variety  of  temporary  jobs,  such  as  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cock-lano 
Ijihost,  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash,  the  famous  Master  of  Ceremonies 
at  Bath,  &o. :  one  of  the  best  things  for  his  fame,  however,  was 
th3  remodelling  and  republication  of  his  Chinese  Letters  under 
the  title  of  "  the  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  work  vrhich  has  long 
since  taken  its  merited  stand  among  the  classics  of  the  English 
language.  "  Few  works,"  it  has  been  observed  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  exhibit  a  nicer  perception,  or  more  delicate  de- 
lineation of  life  and  manners.  Wit,  humor,  and  sentiment, 
pervade  every  page ;  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day  are  touched 
vrith  the  most  playful  and  diverting  satire  ;  and  English  charac- 
teristics, in  endless  variety,  are  hit  oflF  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master." 

In  seeking  materials  for  his  varied  views  of  life,  he  often 
mingled  in  strange  scenes  and  got  involved  in  whimsical  situa- 
tions. In  the  summer  of  1762  he  was  one  of  the  thousands  who 
went  to  see  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  whom  he  mentions  in  one  of  his 
writings.  The  Indians  made  their  appearance  in  grand  costume, 
hideously  painted  and  besmeared.  In  the  course  of  the  visit 
Goldsmith  made  one  of  the  chiefs  a  present,  who,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  gratitude,  gave  him  an  embrace  that  loft  his  face  well 
bedaubed  with  oil  and  red  ochre. 

Towards  the  close  of  1 762  he  removed  to  "  merry  Islington," 
then  a  country  village,  though  now  swallowed  up  in  omnivcroud 
London.  He  went  there  for  the  benefit  of  country  air,  his  health 
being  injured  by  literary  application  and  confinement,  and  to  be 
ticar  his  chief  employer,  Mr.  Newbery,  who  resided  in  the  Canon- 
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bury  House.     In  this  neighborhood  he  used  to  take  his  Bolitai  v 

rambles,  sometimes  extending  his  walks  to  the  gardens  of  the 
"White  Conduit  House,''  so  famous  among  the  essayists  of  the 
last  century. .  While  strolling  one  day  in  these  gardens,  he  met 
three  females  of  the  family  of  a  respectable  tradesman  to  whon 
he  was  under  some  obligation.  With  his  prompt  disposition  to 
oblige,  he  conducted  them  about  the  garden,  treated  them  to  tea, 
and  ran  up  a  bill  in  the  most  open-handed  manner  imaginable; 
it  was  only  when^ie  came  to  pay  that  he  found  himself  in  one 
of  his  old  dilemmas — he  had  not  the  wherewithal  in  his  pocket 
A  scene  of  perplexity  now  took  place  between  him  and  the 
waiter,  in  the  midst  of  which  came  up  some  of  his  acquaintances, 
in  whose  eyes  he  wished  to  stand  particularly  well.  This  com- 
pleted his  mortification.  There  was  no  concealing  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  position.  The  sneers  of  the  waiter  revealed  it.  His 
acquaintances  amused  themselves  for  some  time  at  his  expense, 
professing  their  inability  to  relieve  him.  When,  however,,  they 
bad  enjoyed  their  banter,  the  waiter  was  paid,  and  poor  Gold- 
smith enabled  to  convoy  off  the  ladies  with  flying  colors. 

Among  the  various  productions  thrown  off  by  him  for  the 
booksellers  during  this  growing  period  of  his  reputation,  was 
a  small  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son."  It 
was  digested  from  Hume,  Rapin,  Carte,  and  Kennet.  These 
authors  he  would  read  in  the  morning ;  make  a  few  notes ; 
ramble  with  a  friend  into  the  country  about  the  skirts  of  "  merry 
Islington;"  return  to  a  temperate  dinner  and  cheerful  evening: 
and,  before  going  to  bed,  write  off  what  had  arranged  itself  in 
his  head  from  the  studies  of  the  morning.  In  this  way  he  took 
ft  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  wrote  in  a  more  freo  and 
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fluent  style  than  if  he  had  been  mousing  at  the  time  among 
authoritiea.  The  Work,  like  many  others  written  by  him  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  career,  was  anonymous.  Some 
attributed  it  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  others  to  Lord  Orrery,  and 
others  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  latter  seemed  pleased  to  be  th 
putative  father,  and  never  disowned  the  bantling  thus  laid  at  his 
door  ;  and  well  might  he  have  been  proud  to  be  considered  capa- 
ble of  producing  what  has  been  well-pronounced  "  the  most 
finished  and  elegant  summary  of  English  history  in  the  same 
compass  that  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  written." 

The  reputation  of  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  perceived,  grew 
slowly ;  he  was  known  and  estimated  by  a  few  ;  but  he  had  not 
those  brilliant  though  fallacious  qualities  which  flash  upon  the 
public,  and  excite  loud  but  transient  applause.  His  works  were 
more  read  than  cited  ;  and  the  charm  of  style,  for  which  he  was 
especially  noted,  was  more  apt  to  be  felt  than  talked  about.  He 
used  often  to  repine,  in  a  half-humorous,  half-querulous  manner, 
at  his  tardiness  in  gaining  the  laurels  which  he  felt  to  be  bis  due. 
"  The  public,"  he  would  exclaim,  "will  never  do  me.  justice  ;  when 
ever  I  write  any  thing,  they  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it.'' 

About  the  beginning  of  1763  he  became  acquainted  with 
Boswell  whose  literary  gossipings  were  destined  to  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  his  reputation.  Boswell  was  at  that  time  a 
young  man,  light,  buoyant,  pushing,  and  presumptuous.  He  had 
a  morbid  passion  for  mingling  in  the  society  of  men  noted  for 
wit  and  learning,  and  had  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  bent  upon 
making  his  way  into  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis.  An 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  literary  luminary  of  the 
day,  was  the  crowning  object  of  his  aspiring  and  somewhal 
ludicrous  ambition.      He  expected  to  meet  him  at  a  dinner  to 
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which  he  was  invited  at  Davies  the  bookseller's,  but  was  disap 
pointed.  Goldsmith  was  present,  but  he  was  not  as  yet  suifi- 
oiently  renowned  to  excite  the  reverence  of  Boswell.  "  At  this 
time,"  says  he  in  his  notes,  "  I  think  he  had  published  nothing 
with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  that 
one  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  the  author  of  '  An  Inquiry  into  tlie 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,'  and  of  '  The 
Citizen  of  the  World,'  a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be  written 
from  London,  by  a  Chinese.'' 

A  conversation  took  place  at  table  between  Goldsmith  and 
Mr.  Kobert  Dodsley,  compiler  of  the  well-known  collection  of 
modern  poetry,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  current  poetry  of  the 
day.  Goldsmith  declared  there  was  none  of  superior  merit. 
Dodsley  cited  his  own  collection  in  proof  of  the  contrary.  "  It- 
is  true,"  said  he,  "  we  can  boast  of  no  palaces  now-a-days,  like 
Dryden's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  but  we  have  villages  composed 
of  very  pretty  houses."  Goldsmith,  however,  maintained  tl^at 
there  was  nothing  above  mediocrity,  an  opinion  in  which  John- 
son, to  whom  it  was  repeated,  concurred,  and  with  reason,  for  the 
era  was  one  of  the  dead  levels  of  British  poetry. 

Boswell  has  made  no  note  of  this  conversation ;  he  was  an 
unitarian  in  his  literary  devotion,  and  disposed  to  worship  none 
6ut  Johnson.  Little  Davies  endeavored  to  console  him  for  hia 
disappointment,  and  to  stay  the  stomach  of  his  curiosity,  by 
giving  him  imitations  of  the  great  lexicographer  ;  mouthing  his 
words,  rolling  his  head,  and  assuming  as  ponderous  a  manner  as 
his  petty  person  would  permit.  Boswell  was  shortly  afterwards 
made  happy  by  an  introduction  to  Johnson,  of  whom  he  became 
the  obsequious  satellite.  From  him  he  likewise  imbibed  a  more 
favorable  opinion  cf  Goldemith's  merits,  though  he  was  fain  to 
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Ronsider  them  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  his  Magnus 
Apollo.  "  He  had  sagacity  enough,"  says  he,  -  to  cultivate  assi- 
duously the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To 
ino  and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously  copied  the 
manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale."  So 
on  another  occasion  he  calls  him  '•  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Johnsonian  school."  "  His  respectful  attachment  to  John- 
son," adds  he,  "  was  then  at  its  height ;  for  his  own  literary 
reputation  had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a 
vain  desire  of  competition  with  his  great  master." 

What  beautiful  instances  does  the  garrulous  Boswell  give  of 
the  goodness  of  heart  of  Johnson,  and  the  passing  homage  to  it 
by  Goldsmith.  They  were  speaking  of  a  Mr.  Levett,  long  an  in- 
mate of  Johnson's  house  and  a  dependent  on  his  bounty ;  but 
who,  Boswell  thought,  must  be  an  irksome  charge  upon  him'. 
"  He  is  poor  and  honest,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  which  is  recommen- 
dation enough  to  Johnson." 

Boswell  mentioned  another  person  of  a  very  bad  character, 
and  wondered  at  Johnson's  kindness  to  him.  "  He  is  now  be- 
come miserable,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  and  that  insures  the  protec- 
tion of  Johnson.''  Encomiums  like  these  speak  almost  as  much 
for  the  heart  of  him  who  praises  as  of  him  who  is  praised. 

Subsequently,  when  Boswell  had  become  more  intense  in  his 
literary  idolatry,  he  affected  to  undervalue  Goldsmith,  and  a 
lurking  hostility  to  him  is  discernible  throughout  his  writings 
trhich  some  have  attributed  to  a  silly  spirit  of  jealousy  of  th 
superior  esteem  evinced  for  the  poet  by  Dr.  Johnson.  We  have 
It  gleam  of  this  in  his  account  of  the  nrst  evening  he  spent  io 
company  with  those  two  eminent  authors  at  their  famous  resort, 
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tho  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street.  This  took  place  on  the  Isl  ol 
July,  1763.  The  trio  supped  together,  and  passed  some  time  in 
literary  conversation.  On  quitting  the  tavern,  Johnson,  who  had 
now  been  sociably  acquainted  with  Goldsmith  for  two  years,  and 
new  his  merits,  took  him  with  him  to  drink  tea  with  his  blind 
ensioner.  Miss  Williams ;  a  high  privilege  among  his  intimates 
nd  admirers.  To  Boswell,  a  recent  acquaintance,  whost  intru- 
sive sycophancy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  into  his  confidential 
intimacy,  he  gave  no  invitation.  Boswell  felt  it  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  a  little  mind.  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  says  he,  in  his  me. 
moirs,  "  being  a  privileged  man,  went  with  him,  strutting  away, 
and  calling  to  me  with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an  esote- 
ric over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  'I  go  to  Miss 
Williams.'  I  confess  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  be  so  proud ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I 
trbtaiued  the  same  mark  of  distinction." 

Obtained  !  but  how  ?  not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the  force  of  unpre- 
tending but  congenial  merit,  but  by  a  course  of  the  most  push- 
ing, contriving,  and  spaniel-like  subserviency.  Really,  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  man  to  illustrate  his  inental  insignificance,  by  con* 
tinually  placing  himself  in  juxtaposition  with  the  great  lexi- 
cographer, has  something  in  it  perfectly  ludicrous.  Never, 
since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  has  there  been 
presented  to  the  world  a  more  whimsically  contrasted  pair  of  as 
b'oeiates  than  Johnson  and  Boswell. 

"  Who  is  this  Scotch  our  at  Johnson's  heels  V  asked  some 
ne  when  Boswell  had  worked  his  way  into  incessant  companion- 
ship.    ''  He   is  not   a  cur,"    replied  Goldsmith,    '  you   are   too 
■evere;_he  is  only  a  bur.     Tom  Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in 
sport,  and  ho  has  the  faculty  of  sticking." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ma«|artli  a  visitor  at  Islington — his  character. — Street  studies.— Bynipathiei 
between  authors  and  painters  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — his  character — hia 
dinners. — The  Literary  Club — ^its  members.— Johnson's  revels  with  Lanky 
and  Beau. — Goldsmith  at  the  club. 

Among  the  intimates  who  used  to  visit  the  poet  occasionally  in 
his  retreat  at  Islington,  was  Hogarth  the  painter.  Goldsmith 
had  spoken  well  of  him  in  his  essays  in  the  Public  Ledger,  and 
this  formed  the  first  link  in  their  friendship.  He  was  at  this 
time  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  a  stout, 
active,  bustling  little  man,  in  a  sky-blue  coat,  satirical  and  dogma- 
tic, yet  full  of  real  benevolence  and  the  love  of  human  nature. 
He  was  the  moralist  and  philosopher  of  the  pencil;  like  Gold 
smith  he  had  sounded  the  depths  of  vice  and  misery,  without 
being  polluted  by  them  ;  and  though  his  picturings  had  not 
the  pervading  amenity  of  those  of  the  '  essayist,  and  dwell 
more  on  the  crimes  and  vices,  than  the  follies  and  humors  of  maa 
kind,  yet  they  were  all  calculated,  in  like  manner,  to  fill  the  mind 
with  instruction  and  precept,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

Hogarth  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  of  the  rural  feel- 
ing with  which  Goldsmith  was  so  amply  endowed,  and  may  not 
have  accompanied  him  in  his  strolls  about  hedges  and  green 
lanes ,  but  he  was  a  fit  companion  with  whom  to  explore  the 
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niazes  of  London,  in  which  he  was  continually  on  the  look-out  foi 
character  and  incident.  One  of  Hogarth's  aUmirers  speaks  ol 
having  come  upon  him  in  Castle-streetj  engaged  in  one  of  kia 
street  studies,  watching  two  boys  who  were  quarrelling;  patting 
one  on  the  back  who  flinched,  and  endeavoring  to  spirit  him  up 
<o  a  fresh  encounter.  "  At  him  again !  D —  him,  if  I  woul 
take  it  of  him  !  at  him  again  !" 

A  frail  memorial  of  this  intimacy  between  the  painter  and 
the  poet  exists  in  a  portrait  in  oil,  called  '  Goldsmith's  Hostess.' 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth  in  the  course  ot 
his  visits  to  Islington,  and  given  by  him  to  the  poet  as  a  means 
of  paying  his  landlady.  There  are  no  friendships  among  men  ot 
talents  more  likely  to  be  sincere  than  those  between  painters  and 
poets  Possessed  of  the  same  qualities  of  mind,  governed  by  the 
same  principles  of  taste  and  natural  laws  of  grace  and  beauty, 
but  applying  them  to  different  yet  mutually  illustrative  arts,  they 
are  constantly  in  sympathy,  and  never  in  collision  with  each 
other. 

A  still  more  congenial  intimacy  of  the  kind  was  that  con- 
tracted by  Goldsmith  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  latter  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  a  few  years  older 
than  the  poet,  whom  he  charmed  by  the  blandness  ai;d  benignity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, as  much  as  he  did  by  the  graces  of  his  pencil  and  the 
magic  of  his  coloring.  They  were  men  of  kindred  genius,  excel- 
ling in  corresponding  qualities  of  their  several  arts,  for  style  in 
writing  is  what  color  is  in  painting  ;  both  are  innate  endow 
menta,  and  equally  magical  in  their  effects.  Certain  graces  and 
harmonies  of  both  may  be  acquired  by  diligent  study  and  imit»' 
lion,  but  only  in  a  limited  degree  ;  whereas  by  their  natural 
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possessors  they  arc  exercised  spontaneously,  almost  unconscious 
ly,  and  with  ever-varying  fascination.  Reynolds  soon  under 
stood  and  appreciated  the  merits  of  G-oldsmith,  and  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  ensued  between  them 

At  Reynolds's  house  Goldsmith  mingled  in  a  higher  range  of 
company  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  fame  of  this 
celebrated  artist,  and  his  amenity  of  manners,  were  gathering 
round  him  men  of  talents  of  all  kinds,  and  the  increasing  afflu- 
ence of  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  give  full  indulgence  to 
his  hospitable  disposition.  Poor  Goldsmith  had  not  yet,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  acquired  reputation  enough  to  atone  for  his  exter- 
nal defects  and. his  want  of  the  air  of  good  society.  Miss  Rey- 
nolds used  to  inveigh  against  his  personal  appearance,  which  gave 
her  the  idea,  she  said,  of  a  low  mechanic,  a  journeyman  tailor. 
One  evening  at  a  large  supper  party,  being  called  upon  to  give 
as  a  toast,  the  ugliest  man  she  knew,  she  gave  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
upon  which  a  lady  who  sat  opposite,  and  whom  she  had  never 
met  before,  shook  hands  with  her  across  the  table,  and  "  hoped 
to  become  better  acquainted." 

We  have  a  graphic  and  amusing  picture  of  Reynolds's  hos- 
pitable but  motley  establishment,  in  an  account  given  by  a  Mr 
Courtenay  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  though  it  speaks  of  a  time 
after  Reynolds  had  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  "  There 
was  something  singular,"  said  he,  "  in  the  style  and  economy  of 
8ir  Joshua's  table  that  contributed  to  pleasantry  and  good 
humor,  a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to  ordei 
and  arrangement.  At  five  o'clock  precisely,  dinner  was  served, 
whether  all  the  invited  guests  had  arrived  or  not.  Sir  Joshua 
was  never  so  fashionably  ill-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps  for 
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two  or  three  persons  of  rank  or  title,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  coia 
pany  out  of  humor  by  this  invidious  distinction.  His  invita 
tions,  howevor,  did  not  regulate  the  number  of  his  guests.  Manj 
dropped  in  uninvited.  A  table  prepared  for  seven  or  eight  was 
often  compelled  to  contain  fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  was  a  con- 
sequent deficiency  of  knives,  forks,  plates,  and  glasses.  The 
attendance  was  in  the  same  style,  and  those  who  were  knowing 
in  the  ways  of  the  house  took  care  on  sitting  down  to  call 
instantly  for  beer,  bread  or  wine,  that  they  might  secure  a 
supply  before  the  first  course  was  over.  He  was  once  prevailed 
on  to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses  at  dinner,  to 
save  time  and  prevent  confusion.  These  gradually  were  de- 
molished in  the  course  of  service,  and  were  never  replaced. 
These  trifling  embarrassments,  however,  only  served  to  enhance 
the  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertainment.  The 
wine,  cookery  and  dishes  were  but  little  attended  to ;  nor  was 
the  fish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or  recommended.  Amidst  this 
convivial  animated  bustle  among  his  guests,  our  host  sat  per- 
fectly composed  ;  always  attentive  to  what  was  said,  never  mind- 
ing what  was  ate  or  drank,  but  left  every  one  at  perfect  liberty 
to  scramble  for  himself" 

Out  of  the  casual  but  frequent  meeting  of  men  of  talent  at 
this  hospitable  board  rose  that  association  of  wits,  authors, 
scholars,  and  statesmen,  renowned  as  the  Literary  Club.  Rey. 
nolds  was  the  first  to  propose  a  regular  association  of  the  kind_ 
»nd  was  eagerly  seconded  by  Johnson,  who  proposed  as  a  model 
a  club  which  he  had  formed  many  years  previously  in  Ivy  Lane 
but  which  was  now  extinct.  Like  that  club  the  number  of  mem 
bers  w&B  limitei  to  nine.     They  were  to  meet  and  uup  togotliei 
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onoG  a  week,  on  Monday  night,  at  the  Turk's  Head  on  Q-eravd 
street,  Soho,  and  two  members  were  to  constitute  a  meeting.  It 
took  a  regular  form  in  the  year  1764,  but  did  not  receive  its 
literary  appellation  until  several  years  afterwards. 

The  original  members  were  Keynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Dr 
Nugent,  Bennet  Langton,  Topham  Bea;uclerc,  Chamier,  Hawkins 
and  Goldsmith ;  and  here  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  the 
members  may  be  acceptable.  Burke  was  at  that  time  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age ;  he  had  mingled  a  little  in  politics  and 
been  Under  Secretary  to  Hamilton  at  Dublin,  but  was  again  a 
writer  for  the  booksellers,  and  as  yet  but  in  the  dawning  of  his 
fame.  Dr.  Nugent  was  his  father-in-law,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
a  physician  of  talent  and  instruction.  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  John 
Hawkins  was  admitted,  into  this  association  from  having  been  a 
member  of  Johnson's  Ivy  Lane  club.  Originally  an  attorney, 
he  had  retired  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  fortune  which  fell  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  now 
a  Middlesex  magistrate.  He  was,  moreover,  a  dabbler  in  litera- 
ture and  music,  and  was  actually  engaged  on  a  history  of  music, 
which  he  subsequently  published  in  five  ponderous  volumes.  To 
him  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  biography  of  Johnson,  which 
appeared  after  the  death  of  that  eminent  man.  Hawkins  was  as 
mean  and  parsimonious  as  he  was  pompous  and  conceited.  Ho 
fyrbore  to  partake  of  the  suppers  at  the  club,  and  begged  therfr 
fore  to  be  excused  from  paying  his  share  of  the  reckoning 
"  And  was  he  excused  ?"  asked  Dr.  Burney  of  Johnson.  "  Oh 
yes,  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior  to  himself. 
We  all  scorned  him  and  admitted  his  plea.  Yet  I  really  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man  at  bottom,  though  to  be  sure  he  is  penn- 
riois,  and  he  is  mean,  and  it  must  be  owned  ho  has  a  tendency 
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to  savagcness."  He  did  not  remain  above  two  or  thrcs  years  ic 
the  club ;  being  in  a  manner  elbowed  out  in  eonseqnence  of  his 
ludcneBS  to  Burke. 

Ml  Anthony  Chamier  was  Secretary  in  the  war  office,  and 
a  friend  of  Beauclerc,  by  whom  he  was  proposed.  We  have  lef' ' 
our  mention  of  Bennef  Langton  and  Topham  Beauclerc  until  the 
last,  because  we  have  most  to  say  about  them.  They  were  doubt- 
less induced  to  join  the  club  through  their  devotion  to  Johnson 
and  the  intimacy  of  these  two  rery  young  and  aristocratic 
young  men  with  the  stern  and  somewhat  melancholy  moralist  is 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

Bennet  Langton  was  of  an  ancient  family,  who  held  their 
ancestral  estate  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  a  great  title  to 
respect  with  Johnson.  "  Langton,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "  has  a 
grant  of  free-warren  from  Henry  the  Second ;  and  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this  family.'' 

Langton  was  of  a  jnild,  contemplative,  enthusiastic  nature. 
When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  so  delighted  with  read- 
ing Johnson's  Rambler,  that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a 
view  10  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  author.  Boswell  gives  us 
an  account  of  his  first  interview,  which  took  place  in  the  morning. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  personal  appearance  of  an  author  agrees 
with  the  preconceived  ideas  of  his  admirer.  Langton,  from 
perusing  the  writings  of  Johnson,  expected  to  find  him  a  decent^ 
well  dressed,  in  short  a  remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  Instead 
of  which,  down  from  his  bedchamber  about  noon,  came,  as  newly 
risen,  a  large  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig  which  scarcely 
covered  his  head,  and  hia  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him.  But 
his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  aud 
his  religious  and  political  notions  so  congenial  with  those  in 
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nrhich  Langtun  had  been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him 
that  veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 

Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
fi/rd,  where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  the  University.  He  found  him  in  close  intimacy  with 
fopham  Beauclerc,  a  youth  two  years  older  than  himself,  very 
gay  and  dissipated,  and  wondered  what  sympathies  could  draw  two 
young  men  together  of  such  opposite  characters.  On  becoming 
acquainted  with  Beauclerc  he  found  that,  rake  though  he  was, 
he  possessed  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  an  acute  understand- 
ing, polished  wit,  innate  gentility  and  high  aristocratic  breeding. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc  and 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  thought  in  some 
particulars  to  have  a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second.  These 
were  high  recommendations  with  Johnson,  and  when  the  youth 
testified  a  profound  respect  for  him  and  an  ardent  admiration  of 
his  talents  the  conquest  was  complete,  so  that  in  u,  '•  short  time," 
says  Boswell,  "  the  moral  pious  Johnson  and  the  gay  dissipated 
Beauclerc  were  companions." 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  chambers  was  continued  when 
the  youths  came  to  town  during  the  vacations.  The  uncouth, 
unwieldy  moralist,  was  flattered  at  finding  himself  an  object  of 
idolatry  to  two  high-born,  high-bred,  aristocratic  young  men,  and 
throwing  gravity  aside,  was  ready  to  join  in  their  vagaries  and 
play  the  part  of  a  '  young  man  upon  town.'  Such  at  least  is  the 
picture  given  of  him  by  Boswell  on  one  occasion  when  Beituclero 
Bnd  Langton  having  supped  together  at  a  tavern  determined  to 
give  Johnson  a  rouse  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
accordingly  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple      The  indignant  sage  sallied  forth  in  his  shirt,  poker  in 
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hand,  and  a  little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  instead  oi 
helmet ;  prepared  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  assailants  of  his 
castle :  but  when  his  two  young  friends,  Lanhey  and  Beau,  as  he 
ased  to  call  them,  presented  themselves,  summoning  him 
forth  to  a  morning  ramble,  his  whole  manner  changed.  "  What 
ia  it  you,  ye  dogs  ?"  cried  he.  "  Faith,  I'll  have  a  frisk  with 
fou !" 

So  said  so  done.  They  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent- 
Gurden  ;  figured  among  the  green  grocers  and  fruit  women,  just 
come  in  from  the  country  with  their  hampers ;  repaired  to  a 
neighboring  tavern,  where  Johnson  brewed  a  bowl  of  bishop,  t 
favorite  beverage  with  him,  grew  merry  over  his  cups,  and  anar 
thematized  sleep  in  two  lines,  from  Lord  Lansdowue's  drinking 
Bong: 

"  Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  reign, 
For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again." 

They  then  took  boat  again,  rowed  to  Billingsgate,  and  Johnson 
and  Boauclcrc  determined,  like  "  mad  wags,"  to  "  keep  it  up"  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Langton,  however,  the  most  sober-minded 
of  the  three,  pleaded  an  engagemeiit  to  breakfast  with  some  young 
ladies  ;  whereupon  the  great  moralist  reproached  him  with  "  leav- 
ing his  social  friends  to  go  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  un-Oec^A 
girls.'" 

This  madcap  freak  of  the  great  lexicographer  made  a  sensa- 
tion, as  may  vs^ell  be  supposed,  among  his  intimates.  "  I  heard 
of  your  frolic  t'other  night,"  said  Garrick  to  him  ;  "  you'll  be  iu 
the  Chronicle.''  He  uttered  worse  forebodings  to  others.  "  1 
shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the  round-house,"  said  he, 
Johnson,  however,  valued  himself  upon  having  thus  enacted  a 
chapter  in  the  Rake's  Progress,  and  crowed  over  Garrick  on  the 
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oocasicn.  "  He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing  1'^  chuckled  he,  "  his 
wife  would  not  let  him  !" 

When  these  two  young  men  entered  the  club,  Langton  was 
about  twenty-two,  and  Beauclerc  about  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  both  were  launched  on  London  life.  Langton,  however,  was 
Btill  the  mild,  enthusiastic  scholar,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  Greek 
with  fine  conversational  powers,  and  an  invaluable  talent  for 
listening.  He  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  \ery  spare. 
"  Oh  !  that  we  could  sketch  him,"  exclaims  Miss  Hawkins,  in 
her  Memoirs,  "  with  his  mild  countenance,  his  elegant  features, 
and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  log  twisted  round  the  other, 
as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  space  than  was  equitable ;  his  per- 
son inclining  forward,  as  if  wanting  strength  to  support  his  weight, 
and  his  arms  crossed  over  his  bosom,  or  his  hands  locked  toge- 
ther on  his  knee."  Beauclerc,  on  such  occasions,  sportively  com- 
pared him  to  a  stork  in  Raphael's  Cartoons,  stadding  on  one  leg. 
Beauclerc  was  more  a  "  man  upon  town,''  a  lounger  in  St.  James's 
Street,  an  associate  with  George  Selwyn,  with  Walpole,  and  other 
aristocratic  wits;  a  man  of  fashion  at  court;  a  casual  frequenter 
of  the  gaming-table  ;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  alternated  in  the  easiest 
and  happiest  manner  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters  ;  lounged 
into  the  club  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession,  bringing  with 
him  the  careless  grace  and  polished  wit  of  high-bred  society,  but 
making  himself  cordially  at  home  among  his  learned  fellow 
members. 

The  gay  yet  lettered  rake  maintained  his  sway  over  Johnson, 
who  was  fascinated  by  that  air  of  the  world,  that  ineffable  tone 
of  good  society  in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient,  especially  as 
the  possessor  of  it  always  paid  homage  to  his  superior  talent. 
"  Beauclerc,"  he  would  say,  using  a  quotation  from  Pope,  "  has  a 
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love  of  folly,  but  a  scorn  of  fools ;  every  thing  he  does  shows  the 
one,  and  every  thing  he  says  the  other."  Beauclerc  delighted  in 
rallying  the  stern  moralist  of  whom  others  stood  in  awe,  and  no 
one,  according  to  Bosweli  -sould  take  equal  liberty  with  him  with 
impunity.  Johnsouj  it  is,  well  known,  was  often  shabby  and  neg- 
Igent  in  his  dress,  and  not  over  cleanly  in  his  person.  On  re- 
ceiving a  pension  from  the  crown,  his  friends  vied  with  each  other 
in  respectful  congratulations.  Beauclerc  simply  scanned  his  per- 
son with  a  whimsical  glance,  and  hoped  that,  like  Falstaff,  -'  he'd 
in  future  purge  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman.''  Johnson 
took  the  hint  with  unexpected  good  humor,  and  profited  by  it. 

Still  Beauclerc's  satirical  vein,  which  darted  shafts  on  every 
side,  was  not  always  tolerated  by  Johnson.  "Sir,"  said  he  on 
one  occasion,  "  you  never  open  jour  mouth  but  with  intention  to 
give  pain  ;  and  you  have  often  given  me  pain,  not  from  the  power 
of  what  you  have  said,  but  from  seeing  your  intention." 

When  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  enroll  Goldsmith  among  the 
members  of  this  association,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  de- 
mur ;  at  least  so  says  the  pompous  Hawkins.  "  As  he  wrote  for 
the  booksellers,  we  of  the  club  looked  on  him  as  a  mere  literary 
drudge,  equal  to  the  task  of  compiling  and  translating,  but  little 
capable  of  original  and  still  less  of  poetical  composition." 

Even  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  he  continued  to  be 
cgarded  in  a  dubious  light  by  some  of  the  members.  Johnson 
and  Reynolds,  of  course,  were  well  aware  of  his  merits,  nor  was 
Burke  a  stranger  to  them  ;  but  to  the  others  he  was  as  yet  a 
sealed  book,  and  the  outside  was  not  prepossessing.  His  un 
gainly  person  and  awkward  manners  were  against  him  with  mcL 
iiocustomed  to  the  graces  of  society,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  at 
home  to  give  play  to  his  humor  and  to  that  bonhomraie  whioli 
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won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  felt  strange  and  out 
of  place  in  thb  new  sphere;  he  felt  at  times  the  cool  sathical 
eye  of  the  courtly  Beauclerc  scanning  him,  and  the  more  he  at 
l<!iupted  to  appear  at  his  ease,  the  more  awkwai-d  he  bocaiiic.       ,; 
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CHAPTER,  XV. 

Johnson  a  monitor  to  Goldsmiti — finds  nim  in  distress  with  Ms  landlajj-- 
wlieved  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. — The  oratorio. — P»m  of  :he  Travel- 
ler.—  The  poet  and  his  dog. — Succesr.  of  the  poem. — Astonishment  of  .h» 
dub  — Observations  on  the  poem. 

Johnson  had  now  become  one  of  Goldsmith's  best  fnends  and 
advisers  He  knew  all  the  weak  points  of  his  character,  but  he 
knew  also  his  merits  ;  and  while  he  would  rebuke  him  like  a  child, 
and  rail  at  his  errors  and  follies-  he  would  suffer  no  one  else  to 
undervalue  him.  Goldsmith  knew  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  practical  benevolence,  and  often  sought  his  counsel  and 
aid  amid  the  diiEculties  into  which  his  heedlessness  was  continu- 
ally plunging  him. 

"  1  received  one  morning,"  says  Johnson,  "  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and.  as  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come 
to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at 
which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion :  I  perceived  that  he  had 
already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a 
glass  before  him.     I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he 
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vould  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  extricated.  -He  then  told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready 
for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me  I  looked  into  it  and 
saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return;  and, 
oavi&g  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought 
Qoldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without 
rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill:" 

The  novel  in  question  was  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield :''  the 
bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it  was  Francis  Newbery, 
nephew  to  John.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  captivating  work, 
which  has  obtained  and  preserved  an  almost  unrivalled  popularity 
in  various  languages,  was  so  little  appreciated  by  the  bookseller, 
that  he  kept  it  by  him  for  nearly  two  years  unpublished ! 

Goldsmith  had,  as  yet,  produced  nothing  of  moment  in  po- 
etry. Among  his  literary  jobs,  it  is  true,  was  an  Oratorio  entitled 
"  The  Captivity,''  founded  on  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Babylon.  It  was  one  of  those  unhappy  offsprings  of  the  muse 
ushered  into  existence  amid  the  distortions  of  music.  Most  oi 
the  Oratorio  has  passed  into  oblivion ;  but  the  following  s(  ng 
from  it  will  never  die. 

The  wretch  condemned  from  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies. 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmermg  taper's  light, 

Illumes  and  cheers  our  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  nigbt, 

Ennits  a  brighter  ray. 
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Goldsmith  distrusted  his  qualifications  tc  succeed  in  poctrj', 
lud  doubted  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  it. 
1  fear,'  said  he,  "  I  have  come  too  late  into  the  world  ;  Pope 
and  other  poets  have  taken  up  the  places  in  the  temple  of  Fame: 
and  as  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  reputation,  a  mail 
of  geniuH  can  now  hardly  acquire  it."  Again,  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  observes :  "  Of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  as  things  are  now 
circumstanced,  perhaps  that  which  pursues  poetical  fame  is  the 
wiid3st.  What  from  the  increased  refinement  of  the  times,  from 
the  diversity  of  judgment  produced  by  opposing  systems  of  criti 
cism  and  from  the  more  prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced 
by  party,  the  strongest  and  happiest  efforts  can  expect  to  please 
but  in  a  very  narrow  circle." 

At  this  very  time  he  had  by  him  his  poem  of  "  The  Travel- 
ler." The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was  conceived 
many  years  before,  during  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  and  a 
sketch  of  it  sent  from  that  country  to  his  brcTtber  Henry  in  Ire- 
land. The  original  outline  is  said  to  have  dlnbraced  a  wider 
jcope ;  but  it  was  probably  contracted  through  diflidence,  in  the 
process  of  finishing  the  parts.  It  had  laid  by  him  for  several 
years  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  was  with  extreme  hesitation  and 
after  much  revision  that  he  at  length  submitted  it  to  Dr.  John- 
son. The  frank  and  warm  approbation  of  the  latter  encouraged 
film  to  finish  it  for  the  press;  and  Dr.  Johnson  himself  contri- 
buted a  few  lines  towards  the  conclusion. 

We  hear  much  about  "  poetic  inspiration,"  and  the  ''  poet's 
eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling ;"  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gives 
»u  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  while  engaged  upon  his  poem,  caleu- 
Lited  to  cure  our  notions  about  the  ardor  of  composition.     Call 
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ing  upon  the  poet  one  day,  he  opened  the  door  without  cereraouy. 
BDd  found  him  in  the  double  occupation  of  turning  a  couplet  and 
teaching  a.  pet  dog  to  sit  upon  his  haunches.  At  one  time  ho 
would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk,  and  at  another  shake  his  fingei 
at  the  dog  to  make  him  retain  his  position.  The  last  lines  on 
the  page  were  still  wet ;  they  form  a  part  of  the  description  of 
Italy : 

"  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  good-humor,  joined  in  the  laugh  caused 
by  his  whimsical  employment,  and  acknowledged  that  his  boyish 
sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the  stanza. 

The  poem  was  published  on  the  19th  of  December,  1764,  in 
a  quarto  form,  by  Newbery,  and  was  the  first  of  his  works  to 
which  G-oldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  As  a  testimony  of  cherishe 
and  veil-merited  aiFoction,  he  dedicated  it  to  his  brother  Henry. 
There  is  an  amusing  aftbctation  of  indifference  as  to  its  fate  ex- 
pressed in  the  dedication.  "  What  reception  a  poem  may  find," 
says  he,  "which  has  neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank  verse  to 
support  it,  T  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to  know."  The 
truth  is,  no  one  was  more  emulous  and  anxious  for  poetic  fame ; 
and  never  was  he  more  anxious  than  in  the  present  instance,  for 
it  was  his  grand  stake.  Dr.  Johnson  aided  the  launching  of  the 
poem  by  a  favorable  notice  in  the  Critical  Ileview ;  other  fieri- 
odical  works  came  out  in  its  favor.  Sonit  of  the  author's  fridnds 
complained  that  it  did  not  command  instant  and  wide  popu'ar 
ity ;  that  it  was  a  poem  to  win,  not  to  strike :  it  went  on  rapidly 
increasing  in  favor ;  in  three  mouths  a  second  edition  was  issued  , 
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sliortly  afterwards,  a  third  ;  th'en  a  fourth ;  and,  before  the  yeai 
was  out.  the  author  was  pronounced  the  best  poet  of  his  time 

The  appearance  of  "The  Traveller"  at  onco  altered  Gold- 
smith's intellectual  standing  in  the  estimation  of  society ;  but  its 
cflFoct  upon  the  club,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  given  If 
Hawkins,  was  almost  ludicrous.  They  were  lost  in  astonishmcEt 
that  a  "newspaper  essayist"  and  "bookseller's  drudge'' should 
have  written  such  a  poem.  On  the  evening  of  its  announcement 
to  them  Goldsmith  had  gone  away  early,  after  "  rattling  away  as 
usual,"  and  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  his  heedless  garrulity 
with  the  sereup  t>eauty,  the  easy  grace,  the  jound  good  sense, 
and  the  occasional  elevation  of  his  poetry.  They  could  scarcely 
believe  that  such  magic  numbers  had  flowed  from  a  man  to  whom 
in  general,  says  Johnson,  "  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  give 
a  hearing."  "Well,"  exclaimed  Chamier,  "  I  do  believe  he  wrote 
this  poem  himself,  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  great 
deal." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  Chamier  sounded  the  au- 
thor a  little  about  his  poem.  "  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  your  Traveller 
'  remote,  unfriended,  melancholly,  slmo .''  do  you  mean  tardiness  o 
locomotion  ?" — "  Yes,''  replied  Goldsmith,  inconsiderately,  being 
probably  flurried  at  the  moment.  "  No,  sir,''  interposed  his 
•  protecting  friend  Johnson,  "  you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of  loco- 
motion ;  you  meant  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upoo 
a  man  in  solitude." — "  Ah."  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  "  tluU  was 
wliat  I  meant.''  Chamier  immediately  believed  that  Johnson 
himself  had  written  the  line,  and  a  rumor  became  prevalent  that 
ho  wag  the  author  of  many  of  the  finest  passages.     This  woii 
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uhiniatcly  set  at  rt3t  by  Johnson  himself,  who  marked  with  a 
pencil  all  the  verses  he  had  contributed,  nine  in  number,  inserted 
towards  the  conclusion,  and  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  poem, 
lie  moreover,  with  gengrous  warmth,  pronounced  it  the  fines! 
poem  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pope. 

But  one  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  charm  of  the  poem 
was  given  by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  toasted  poor  Goldsmith  as 
the  ugliest  mau  of  her  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  the  appear 
ance  of  "  The  Traveller,"  l)r.  Johnson  read  it  aloud  from  begin 
ning  to  end  in  her  presence  "  Well."  exclaimed  she,  when  hi 
bad  finished,  "  I  never  .nore  shall  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly  !" 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  "  The  Traveller" 
were  discussed  at  Reynolds's  board,  Langton  declared  "there  was 
not  a  bad  line  in  the  poem,  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses." 
"  I  was  glad,"  observed  Reynolds,  "  to  hear  Charles  Pox  say  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language."  "  Why 
was  you  glad  ?"  rejoined  Langton,  "  you  surely  had  no  doubt  of 
tliis  before."  "  No,"  interposed  Johnson,  decisively  ;  "  the  merit 
of  'The  Traveller'  is  so  well  established  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise 
cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it." 

Boswell,  who  was  absent  from  England  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  Traveller,  was  astonished,  on  his  return,  to  find 
Goldsmith,  whom  he  had  so  much  undervalued,  suddenly  elevated 
almost  to  a  par  with  his  idol.  He  accounted  for  it  by  concluiling 
that  much  both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression  of  the  prem 
had  been  derived  from  conversations  with  Johnson.  "He  mi- 
tates  you,  sir,''  said  this  incarnation  of  toadyism.  "  Why  no,  i  ir," 
replied  Johnson,  '-  Jack  Hawksworth  is  one  of  my  imitat  ts, 
but  not  Goldsmith.     Goldy,  sir,  has  great  merit"     "  But,  sir  b« 
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is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  puhlit 
estiiiiation."  "  Why,  sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got  sooner  to  it  by  his 
intimacy  with  me.'' 

The  poem  went  tnrough  several  editions  in  the  course  of  the 
drst  year,  and  received  some  few  additions  and  corrections  from 
tic  author's  pen.  It  produced  a  golden  harvest  to  Mr.  Newbery, 
but  all  the  remuneration  on  record,  doled  out  by  his  niggard 
hi,ud  to  the  author,  was  twenty  guineas  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

New  lodgings  — Johnson's  compliment. — A  titled  patron. — ^The  poet  at  Sor- 
thnmberLand  House. — His  independence  of  the  great. — The  Countess  oj 
Northumberland. — Edwin  and  Angelina. — Gosfieldand  Lord  Clare. — Pub- 
lication of  Essays. — Evils  of  a  rising  reputation. — Hangers-on. — Job  writ- 
ing.— Goody  Two-shoes. — A  medical  campaign. — Mrs.  Sidebotham. 

Goldsmith,  now  that  he  was  risicg  in  the  world,  and  becoming  a 
notoriet}',  felt  himself  called  upon  to  improve  his  style  of  living. 
He  accordingly  emerged  from  Wine-OflBce  Court,  and  took  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  It  is  true  they  were  but  of  humble  preten- 
sions, situated  on  what  was  then  the  library  staircase,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  a  kind  of  inmate  with  JeflFs,  the  butler 
of  the  society.  Still  he  was  in  the  Temple,  that  classii  region 
rendered  famous  by  the  Spectator  and  other  essayists  as  the 
abode  of  gay  wits  and  thoughtful  men  of  letters  ;  and  which,  with 
its  retired  courts  and  embowered  gardens,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
noisy  metropolis,  is,  to  the  quiet-seeking  student  and  author,  an 
oasis  freshening  with  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  Johnson, 
who  had  become  a  kind  of  growling  supervisor  of  the  poet's  affairs 
paid  him  a  visit  soon  after  he  had  installed  himself  in  his  new 
quarters,  and  went  prying  about  the  apartment,  in  his  near-sigh  tod 
manner,  examining  every  thing  minutely.     Goldsmith  was  fidgct> 
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edby  this  curious  scrutiuy,  and  apprehending  a  disposition  tc 
Qnd  fault,  exclaimed,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  money  iu 
both  pockets,  "  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these." 
The  harmless  bravado  drew  a  reply  from  Johnson,  which  touched 
the  chord  o*"  proper  pride.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  "  never  mind  that 
Nil  te.  qusesiveris  extra" — implying  that  his  reputation  rendered 
him  independent  of  outward  show.  Happy  would  it  ha\c  been  for 
poor  Goldsmith,  could  he  have  kept  this  consolatory  compliment 
perpetually  in  mind,  and  squared  his  expenses  accordingly. 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  were  struck  with  the  merits 
of  the  Traveller  was  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Northumber- 
land. He  procured  several  other  of  Goldsmith's  writings,  the 
perusal  of  which  tended  to  elevate  the  author  in  his  good  opinion, 
and  to  gain  for  him  his  good  will.  The  earl  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  understanding  Goldsmitt  was  an 
Irishman,  was  disposed  to  extend  to  him  the  patronage  which  his 
high  post  afforded.  He  intimated  the  same  to  his  relative^  Dr. 
Percy,  who,  he  found,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  latter  should  wait  upon  him.  Here,  then, 
was  another  opportunity  for  Goldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had 
he  been  knowing  and  worldly  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Unluck- 
ily the  path  to  fortune  lay  through  the  aristocratical  mazes  rf 
Northumberland  House,  and  the  poet  blundered  at  the  outset. 
The  following  is  the  account  he  used  to  give  of  his  visit: — "I 
dressed  myself  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and,  after  studying 
Bome  compliments  I  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  pro 
Deeded  to  Northumberland  House,  and  acquainted  the  servants 
that  I  had  particular  business  with  the  duke.  They  showed  me 
into  an  antechamber,  where,  after  waiting  some  time,  a  gentleman, 
very  elegantly  dressed,  made  his  appearance;  taking  him  for  thi' 
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tfukc,  I  delivered  all  the  fine  things  I  had  composed  in  order  tfl 

oompliinent  him  on  the  honor  he  had  done  me ;  when,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  he  told  me  I  had  mistaken  him  for  his  matiter,  who 
would  see  me  immediately.  At  that  instant  the  duke  came  iato 
the  apartment,  and  1  was  so  confounded  on  the  occasion,  that  i,  , 
wanted  words  barely  sufficient  to  express  the  sense  I  entertained 
of  the  duke's  politeness,  and  went  away  exceedingly  chagrined  at 
the  blunder  I  had  committed." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gives  some  far- 
ther particulars  of  this  visit,  of  which  he  was,  in  part,  a  witness, 
"  Having  one  day,"  says  he,  "  a  call  to  make  on  the  late  Duke, 
then  Earl,  of  Northumberland,  I  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an 
audience  in  an  outer  room :  I  asked  him  what  had  brought  him 
there ;  he  told  me,  an  invitation  from  his  lordship.  I  made  my 
business  as  short  as  I  could,  and,  as  a  reason,  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Goldsmith  was  waiting  without.  The  earl  asked  me  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was,  adding  what  I 
thought  was  most  likely  to  recommend  him.  I  retired,  and  stayed 
in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home.  Upon  his  coming  out,  I 
asked  him  the  result  of  his  conversation.  '  His  lordship,'  said 
he,  '  told  me  he  had  read  my  poem,  meaning  the  Traveller,  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it ;  that  he  was  going  to  be  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  that  hearing  I  was  a  native  of  that  country, 
he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindness.'  '  And  what  did  you 
answer,'  said  I,  '  to  this  gracious  offer  V  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  could 
ay  nothing  but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  that 
toed  in  need  of  help :  as  for  myself,  I  have  no  great  dependence 
on  the  promises  of  great  men ;  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for  sup- 
port ;  they  are  my  best  friends,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  forsake 
them  for  others.' "     "  Thus,"  continues  Sir  John,  "  did  this  idiot 
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b  the  affairs  of  the  world  trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  pat  bacli 
(ho  hand  that  was  held  out  to  assist  him.' 

We  cannot  join  with  Sir  John  in  his  worldly  sneer  at  the 
Bondnct  of  Goldsmith  on  this  occasion.  While  we  admire  that 
bonest  independence  of  spirit  which  prevented  him  from  askirg 
favors  for  himself,  we  love  that  warmth  of  affection  which  instantly 
sought  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  a  brother :  but  the  peculiar 
merits  of  poor  Goldsmith  seem  to  have  been  little  understood  by 
thi  Flawkinses,  the  Boswells,  and  the  other  biographers  of  the  day. 

After  all,  the  introduction  to  Northumberland  House,  did 
not  prove  so  complete  a  failure  as  the  humorous  account  given 
by  Goldsmith,  and  the  cynical  account  given  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Dr.  Percy,  the  heir  male  of  the 
ancient  Percies,  brought  the  poet  into  the  acquaintance  of  his 
kinswoman,  the  countess ;  who,  before  her  marriage  with  the 
carl,  was  in  her  own  right  heiress  of  the  House  of  Northuuiber. 
lard.  "  She  was  a  lady,"  says  Boswell,  "  not  only  of  high  dig- 
nity of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of  excellent 
understanding  and  lively  talents."  Under  her  auspices  a  poem 
of  Goldsmith's  had  an  aristocraticai  introduction  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  beautiful  ballad  of  "  the  Hermit,"  originally  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "  Edwin  and  Angelina-"  It  was  sug- 
gested by  an  old  English  ballad  beginning  "  Gentle  Herdsman," 
shown  him  by  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  at  that  time  making  his  famous 
collection,  entitled  "Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry," 
which  he  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Goldsmith  prior  to  pub> 
lication.  A  few  copies  only  of  the  Hermit  were  printed  at  first, 
with  the  following  title-page  :  "  Edwin  and  Angelina  :  a  Ballad 
By  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Printed  for  the  Amusement  jf  the  CountesH 
of  Northumberland  " 
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A.11  this,  though  it  may  not  have  been  attended  with  any 
to  mediate  pecuniary  advantage,  contributed  to  give  Goldsmith's 
same  and  poetry  the  high  stamp  of  fashion,  so  potent  in  Eng- 
land :  the  circle  at  Northumberland  House,  however,  was  of  tnu 
stately  and  aristocratical  a  nature  to  be  much  to  his  taste,  and 
we  do  not  find  that  he  became  familiar  in  it. 

He  was  much  more  at  home  at  Gosfield,  the  seat  of  his 
countryman,  Robert  Nugent,  afterwards  Baron  Nugent  and  Vis- 
count Clare,  who  appreciated  his  merits  even  more  heartily  than 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  occasionally  made  him  his 
guest  both  in  town  and  country.  Nugent  is  described  as  a  jovial 
voluptuary,  who  left  the  Eoman  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, with  a  view  to  bettering  his  fortunes  ;  he  had  an  Irishman's 
inclination  for  rich  widows,  and  an  Irishman's  luck  with  the  sex ; 
Having  been  thrice  married,  and  gained  a  fortune  with  each  wife. 
He  was  now  nearly  sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud  voice,-broad  Irish 
brogue,  and  ready,  but  somewhat  coarse  wit.  With  all  his  occa- 
sional coarseness  he  was  capable  of  high  thought,  and  had  pro 
duced  poems  which  showed  a  truly  poetic  vein.  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  ready  wit,  his 
fearless  decision,  and  good-humored  audacity  of  expression 
always  gained  him  a  hearing,  though  his  tall  person  and  awkward 
manner  gained  him  the  nickname  of  Squire  Gawky,  among  the 
political  scribblers  of  the  day.  With  a  patron  of  this  jovial  tem- 
perament, Goldsmith  probably  felt  more  at  ease  than  with  those 
of  higher  refinement. 

The  celebrity  which  Goldsmith  had  acquired  by  his  pocin  o 
"  The  Traveller,"  occasioned  a  resuscitation  of  many  of  his  mis- 
BcUaneous  and  anonymous  tales  and  essays  from  the  various 
aewspapers  and  other  transient  publications  in  which  they  lay 
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dormaat.  These  he  published  in  1765,  in  a  collected  form,  undos 
the  title  of  "  Esssays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith."  "  The  following  Es- 
gays,"  observes  he  in  his  preface,  "  have  already  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  publications.  The  pamphk*a  iu 
which  they  were  inserted  being  generally  unsuccessful,  these 
shared  the  common  fate,  without  assisting  the  booksellers'  aims. 
or  extending  the  author's  reputation.  The  public  were  too  stre- 
nuously employed  with  their  own  follies  to  be  assiduous  in  esti. 
mating  mine ;  .so  that  manj'  of  my  best  attempts  in  this  way  have 
{alien  victims  to  the  transient  topic  of  the  times — the  Ghost  in 
Cock-Lane,  or  the  Siege  of  Ticonderoga. 

"  But,  though  they  have  passed  pretty  silently  into  the  world, 
I  can  by  no  means  coriiplain  of  their  circulation.  The  maga- 
zines and  papers  of  the  day  have  indeed  been  liberal  enough  in 
this  respect.  Most  of  these  essays  have  been  regularly  reprinted 
twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public  through  the 
kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation.  If  there  be  a  pride  in 
multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen  some  of  my  labors  sixteen  tir/js 
reprinted,  and  claimed  "by  different  parents  as  their  own.  I  have 
seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning  w^ith  praise,  and  signed  at 
the  end  with  the  names  of  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Phileleuths'.  js. 
nd  Philanthropes.  It  is  time,  however,  a?  last  to  vindicate  :ny 
claims ;  and  as  these  entertainers  of  the  public,  as  they  jail 
themselves,  have  partly  lived  upon  me  for  some  years,  let  mo 
now  try  if  I  cannot  live  a-  little  upon  myself." 

It  was  but  little,  in  fact,  for  all  the  pecuniary  emolument  he 
received  from  the  volume  was  twenty  guineas.  It  had  a  g-.)od 
circulation,  however,  was  translated  into  French,  and  has  main- 
tained its  stand  among  the  British  classics. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  reputation  of  Goldsmith  bad  grtst 
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Ij  risen,  his  finances  were  often  at  a  very  low  ebb,  owing  to  his 
heedlessness  as  to  expense,  his  liability  to  be  impcsed  upon,  and 
a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  propensity  to  give  to  every  ona 
who  asked.  The  very  rise  in  his  reputation  had  increased  theso 
embarrassments.  It  had  enlarged  his  circle  of  needy  acquaint- 
ance?, authors  poorer  in  pocket  than  himself,  who  came  in  search 
of  literary  counsel ;  which  generally  meant  a  guinea  and  a  break- 
fast. And  then  his  Irish  hangers-on  !  "  Our  Doctor,"  said  one 
of  these  sponges,  "  had  a  constant  levee  of  his  distressed  country- 
men, whose  wants,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved ;  and 
he  has  often  been  known  to  leave  himself  without  a  guinea,  in 
order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  others." 

This  constant  drainage  of  the  purse  therefore  obliged  him  to 
undertake  all  jobs  proposed  by  the  booksellers,  and  to  keep  up  a 
kind  of  running  account  with  Mr.  Newbery ;  who  was  his  banker 
on  all  occasions,  sometimes  for  pounds,  sometimes  for  shillings ; 
but  who  was  a  rigid  accountant,  and  took  care  to  be  amply 
repaid  in  manuscript.  Many  effusions,  hastily  penned  in  these 
moments  of  exigency,  were  published  anonymously,  and  never 
flaimed.  Some  of  them  have  but  recently  been  traced  to  his  pen  ; 
while  of  many  the  true  authorship  will  probably  never  be  dis- 
covered. Among  others,  it  is  suggested,  and  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Newbery  the  famous  nursery  story 
of  "Goody  Two  Shoes,"  which  appeared  in  1765,  at  a  moment 
when  Goldsmith  was  scribbling  for  Newbery.  and  much  pressed 
or  funds  Several  quaint  little  tales  introduced  in  his  Essays 
how  that  he  had  a  turn  for  this  species  of  mock  history ;  and 
the  advertisement  and  title-page  bear  the  stamp  of  his  sly  and 
playful  humor. 

"  Wo  are  desiied  to  give  notice,  tha*  there  is  in  the  jttesa, 
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ftnd  speedily  will  be  published,  either  by  subscription  or  other 
wise,  as  the  public  shall  please  to  determine,  the  History  of  Little 
(Joody  Two  Shoes,  otherwise  Mrs.  Margery  Two  Shoos;  with  thfi 
means  by  which  she  acquired  learning  and  wisdom,  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  her  estate ;  set  forth  at  large  for  the  benefit  of 
those  ' 

"  Who,  from  a  state  of  rags  and  care, 
And  having  shoes  but  half  a  pair. 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix, 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity,  humor, 
good  sense,  and  sly  satire  contained  in  many  of  the  old  English 
nuracry-tales.  They  have  evidently  been  the  sportive  produc- 
tions of  able  writers,  who  would  not  trust  their  names  to  pro- 
ductions that  might  be  considered  beneath  their  dignity.  The 
pouderous  works  on  which  they  relied  for  immortality  have 
perhaps  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  carried  their  names  down  with 
them ;  while  their  unacknowledged  offspring.  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and  Tom  Thumb,  flourish  in  widc- 
Sjireading  and  never-ceasing  popularity. 

As  Goldsmith  had  now  acquired  popularity  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  he  attempted,  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  lo 
procure  a  more  regular  and  ample  support  by  resuming  Ibe 
Uiedical  profession.  He  accordingly  launched  himself  upon  the 
lown  in  style ;  hired  a  man-servant ;  replenished  his  wardrol>e 
at  considerable  expense,  and  appeared  in  a  professional  wig  and 
cane,  purple  silk  small-clothes,  and  a  scarlet  roquelaure  buttoned 
.)  the  chin:  a  fantastic  garb,  as  we  should  think  at  the  present 
lay   but  not  unsuited  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
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With  his  sturdy  little  person  thus  arrayed  in  the  unusual 
magnificence  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  his  scarlet  roquelanre 
daunting  from  his  shoulders,  he  used  to  strut  ii  to  the  apart- 
ments of  his  patients  swaying  his  three-cornered  ha  t  in  one  hand 
«nd  his  medical  sceptre,  the  cane,  in  the  other,  and  assuming  an 
air  of  gravity  and  importance  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  his  wig ; 
at  least,  such  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by  the  waiting  gentle- 
woman who  let  him  into  the  chamber  of  one  of  his  lady  patients 

He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and  impatient  of  the  duties  and 
restraints  of  his  profession ;  his  practice  was  chiefly  among  hia 
friends,  and  the  fees  were  not  sufficient  for  his  maintenance ;  he 
was  disgusted  with  attendance  on  sick-chambers  and  capricious 
patients,  and  looked  back  with  longing  to  his  tavern  haunts  and 
broad  convivial  meetings,  from  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
Lis  medical  calling  restrained  him.  At  length,  on  prescribing  to 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  "  re- 
joiced "  in  the  aristoeratical  name  of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  the  apothecary  as  to  the  quantity  of 
medicine  to  be  administered.  The  doctor  stood  up  for  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  his  profession,  and  resented  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  compounder  of  drugs.  His  rights  and  dignities, 
however,  were  disregarded;  his  wig  and  cane  and'Scarlet  roque- 
laur  were  of  no  avail ;  Mrs.  Sidebotham  sided  with  the  hero  of 
the  pestle  and  mortar ;  and  Goldsmith  flung  out  of  the  house  in 
a  passion.  "  I  am  determined  henceforth,"  said  he  to  Topham 
Beauclerc,  "  to  leave  off  prescribing  for  friends."  "  Do  so,  nij 
dear  doctor,"  was  the  reply ;  "  whenever  you  undertake  to  kiJV 
let  it  be  only  your  enemies." 

This  was  the  end  of  Goldsmith's  medical  career. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Publieatiop  of  th.'  Vicar  of  Wakefield — opinions  concerning  it — of  I)r.  John- 
son — of  Rog  rs  the  poet — of  Goethe — its  merits. — Exquisite  extract.— 
Attack  by  Kenrick — Reply. — Book  building — Project  of  a  comedy. 

The  sucpess  of  the  poem  of  "  The  Traveller,"  and  the  popularity 
which  it  had  conferred  on  its  author,  now  roused  the  attention  of 
the  bookseller  in  whose  hands  the  novel  of  "  The  ,Vioar  of  Wake- 
field "  had  been  slumbering  for  nearly  two  long  years.  The  idea 
has  generally  prevailed  that  it  was  Mr.  John  Newbery  to  u-hom  the 
manuscript  had  been  sold,  and  much  surprise  has  been  expressed 
that  he  should  be  insensible  to  its  merit  and  suffer  it  to  remain 
unpublished,  while  putting  forth  various  inferior  writings  by  the 
same  author.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  it  was  his  nephew, 
Francis  Newbery,  who  had  become  the  fortunate  purchaser. 
Still  the  delsiy  is  equally  unaccountable.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  business  arrangements  together, 
in  which  this  work  was  included,  and  that  the  elder  Newbery, 
dubious  of  its  success,  retarded  the  publication  until  the  full 
harvest  of  "The  Traveller"  should  be  reaped.  Booksellers  aro 
prone  to  make  egregious  mistakes  as  to  the  merit  of  works  iu 
manuscript ;  and  to  undervalue,  if  not  reject,  those  of  classic  and 
enduring  excellence,  when  destitute,  of  that  false  brilliancy  com- 
iiiouly  callfd   "effect."      In  the  present  instance,  an   intellect 
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vastly  supevior  to  that  of  either  of  the  booksellers  Tfas  equally  at 
fault.  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  work  to  Boswell,  some  time 
«ubse(iuent  to  its  publication,  observed,  '■  I  myself  did  not  think 
it  would  have  had  much  success.  It  was  written  and  sold  to  a' 
bookseller  before  "  The  Traveller,"  but  published  after,  so  little 
expectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  aftev 
"The  Traveller,"  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money; 
Owugh  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price." 

Si^ty  guineas  for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  !  and  this  could  be 
pronounced  no  mean  price  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  that  time  the 
arbiter  of  British  talent,  and  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  public  mind ;  for  its 
success  was  immediate.  It  came  out  on  the  27th  of  March,  1766  • 
before  the  end  of  May  a  second  edition  was  called  for ;  in  three 
months  more,  a  third ;  and  so  it  went  on,  widening  in  a  popu- 
larity that  has  never  flagged.  Rogers,  the  Nestor  of  British 
literature,  whose  refined  purity  of  taste  and  exquisite  mental 
organization,  rendered  him  eminently  calculated  to  appreciate  u 
work  of  the  kind,  declared  that  of  all  the  books,  which  through 
the  fitful  changes  of  three  generations  he  had  seen  rise  and  fall, 
th(,  charm  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  had  alone  continued  as  a 
first ;  and  could  he  revisit  the  world  after  an  interval  of  many 
more  generations,  he  should  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished. 
Nor  has  its  celebrity  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.  Though  so 
exclusively  a  picture  of  British  scenes  and  manners,  it  has  been 
translated  in.to  almost  every  language,  and  every  where  its  charm 
has  been  the  same.  Goethe,  the  great  genius  of  Germany,  do 
slared  in  his  eighty-first  year,  that  it  was  his  delight  at  the  aga 
sf  twenty,  that  it  had  in  a  manner  formed  a  part  of  his  educa- 
tion, influencing  his  taste  and  feelings  throughout  'iffN,  and  that 
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lie  had  recently  read  it  again  from  beginning  to  end — with  re 
newed  delight,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  early  benefit 
derived  from  it. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  qualities  of  a  work  which 
as  thus  passed  from  country  to  country,  and  language  to  Ian 
uagc,  until  it  is  now  known  throughout  the  whole  reading  world 
and  is  become  a  household  book  in  every  hand.  The  secret  ot 
its  universal  and  enduring  popularity  is  undoubtedly  its  truth 
to  nature,  but  to  nature  of  the  most  amiable  kind  ;  to  naturn 
Buch  as  Goldsmith  saw  it.  The  author,  as  we  have  occasionally 
shown  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  took  his  scenes  and  charac- 
ters in  this,  as  in  his  other  writings,  from  originals  in  his  own 
motley  experience  ;  JDut  he  has  given  them  as  seen  through  tho 
medium  of  his  own  indulgent  eye,  and  has  set  them  forth  with 
the  colorings  of  his  own  good  head  and  heart.  Yet  how  con- 
tradictory it  seems  that  this,  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures 
of  home  and  homefelt  happiness  should  be  drawn  by  a  homeless 
man ;  that  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domestic  virtue  and  all 
the  endearments  of  the  married  state  should  be  drawn  by  a 
bachelor,  who  had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost  from 
boyhood ;  that  one  of  the  most  tender,  touching,  and  affecting 
ppeals  on  behalf  of  female  loveliness,  should  have  been  made 
by  a  man  whose  deficiency  in  all  the  graces  of  person  and 
manner  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical  disparager  ol 
t'lc  sex. 

AVe  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  from  the  work  a  short 
j/assage  illustrative  of  what  we  have  said,  and  which  within  n 
wonderfully  small  compass  comprises  a  world  of  beauty  of 
imagery,  tenderness  of  feeling,  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
thought,  and  matchless  purity  cf  style.     The  two  stanzas  whiob 
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conclude  it,  in  which  are  told  a  whole  history  of  womao's  wrongs 
aud  sufferings,  is,  for  pathos,  simplicity  and  euphony,  a  gem  in 
the  language.  The  scene  depicted  is  where  the  poor  Vicar  iti 
gathering  around  him  the  wrecks  of  his  shattered  family,  and 
endeavoring  to  rally  them  back  to  happiness. 

"  Th ;  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth  for 
the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  "on  the  honey- 
suckle baak  ;  where,  while  we  sat,  my  youngest  daughter  at  mj 
request  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the  trees  about  us. 
It  was  in  this  pl&ce  my  poor  Olivia  first  met  her  seducer,  and 
every  object  served  to  recall  her  sadness.  But  that  melancholy 
which  is  excited  hy  objects  of  pleasure,  or  inspired  by  sounds  of 
harmonj',  soothsa  the  heart  instead  of  corroding  it.  Her  mother, 
too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a  pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and 
loved  her  daaj^hter  as  before.  '  Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,'  cried 
she,  '  let  no  Live  that  melancholy  air  your  father  was  so  fond 
of;  joai-  d/jtor  Sophy  has  already  obliged  us.  Do,  child,  it  will 
ple&^e  youv  old  father.'  She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisite- 
Jv  jif^h*ij'  ip  moved  me. 

"  '  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  t 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die.'  " 

ffosrce  had  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  made  its  appearance  and 
fxwa  received  with  acclamation,  than  its  author  was  subjected  to 

8* 
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out  of  the  isual  penalties  that  attend  success.  He  waa  attacked 
in  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  the  chapters  he  had  introduced 
hid  ballad  of  the  Hermit,  of  which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  few 
copies  had  been  printed  some  considerable  time  previously  for 
the  use  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland.  This  brought 
forth  the  following  article  in  a  fashionable  journal  of  the  day 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 

"  Sir, — In  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  published  about 
two  years  ago,  is  a  very  beautiful  little  ballad,  called  '  A  Friav  of 
Orders  Gray.'  The  ingenious  editor,  Mr.  Percy,  supposes  that 
the  stanzas  sung  by  Ophelia  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  were  parts 
of  some  ballad  well  known  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  from  these 
stanzas,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  of  his  own  to  connect 
them,  he  has  formed  the  above-mentioned  ballad ;  the  subject  of 
which  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to  inquire  for  her  love  who 
had  been  driven  there  by  her  disdain.  She  is  answered  by  a 
'riar  that  he  is  dead ; 

"  •  No,  no,  he  is  dead,  gone  to  his  death's  bed. 
He  never  will  come  again.' 

The  lady  weeps  and  laments  her  cruelty ;  the  friar  endeavors  to 
comfort  her  with  morality  and  religion,  but  all  in  vain  ;  she  ex- 
presses the  deepest  grief  and  the  most  tender  sentiments  of  love, 
till  at  last  the  friar  discovers  himself: 

"  ■  And  lo !  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  own  true  love  appears.' 

"  This  catastrophe  is  very  fine,  and  the  whole,  joined  with 
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fcbti  greatest  tenderness,  has  the  greatest  simplicity ;  yet,  though 
this  ballad  was  so  recently  published  in  the  Ancient  Rcliques, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  has  been  hardy  enough  to  publish  a  poem  called 
'  the  Hermit,'  where  the  circumstances  and  catastrophe  are  ex- 
jctlj  the  same,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  natural  sim 
plicity  and  tenderness  of  the  original  are  almost  entirely  lost  iu 
the  languid  smoothness  and  tedious  paraphrase  of  the  copy, 
which  is  as  short  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Percy's  ballad  as  the 
insipidity  of  negus  is  to  the  genuine  flavor  of  champagne 
"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &e., 

"  Detector." 

This  attack,  supposed  to  be  by  Goldsmith's  constant  persecu- 
tor, the  malignant  Kenrick,  drew  from  him  the  following  note 
to  the  editor : 

"  Sir, — As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  newspaper 
controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me  to  be  as  concise 
as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent  of  yours  that  I  re- 
commended Blalnville's  travels  because  I  thought  the  book  was 
a  good  one ;  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said  I  was  told  by  the  book- 
seller that  it  was  then  first  published  ;  but  in  that  it  seems  I 
was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  extensive  enough  tt. 
Bet  me  right. 

"  Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having  taken 
a  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago,  from  one  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  in  question.  If  there  be  any,  his  ballad 
.vas  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago; 
and  he,  as  we  both  considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best,  told 
a»e.  with  his  usual  good-humor,  the  next  time  [  saw  him,  that  he 
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had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakspearr  into  a 
ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I  may 
90  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it.  Such  petty  anecdo-es  as 
these  are  scarcely  worth  printing ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  buay 
disposition  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public  should 
Dover  have  known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that 
I  am  obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  conimunieati-rt^ 
of  a  much  more  important  nature. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

"  Oliver  GroLDSM.rH.'' 

The  unexpected  circulation  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakafield 
enriched  the  publisher,  but  not  the  author.  Groldsmith  no  doubt 
i^hought  himself  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  re- 
peated editions ;  and  a  memorandum,  still  extant,  shows  that  lie 
drew  upon  Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  in  the  month  of  June,  for  fif- 
teen guineas,  but  that  the  bill  was  returned  dishonored.  Ho 
continued,  therefore,  his  usual  job-work  for  the  booksellers,  wri- 
ting introductions,  prefaces,  and  head  and  tail  pieces  for  new 
works  ;  revising,  touching  up,  and  modifying  travels  and  voy- 
ages;  making  compilations  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  "building 
books,"  as  he  sportively  termed  it.  These  tasks  required  little 
labor  or  talent,  but  that  taste  and  touch  which  are  the  magic  ol 
gifted  minds.  His  terms  began  to  be  proportioned  to  his  celeb- 
vity.  If  his  price  was  at  any  time  objected  to,  "  Why,  sir,"  ha 
would  say,  "  it  may  seem  large ;  but  then  a  man  may  be  luanj 
ycarh  working  in  obscurity  before  his  taste  and  reputation  ara 
fixed  or  estimated  ;  and  then  he  is,  as  in  other  professions,  only 
D.\id  for  his  previous  labors." 

Ho  was,  however,  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  different 
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walk  of  literature  from  any  he  had  yet  attempted  We  have 
repeatedly  adverted  to  his  fondness  for  the  drama ;  he  was  a  fro- 
quont  attendant  at  the  theatres;  though,  as  we  have  shown,  he 
considered  them  under  gross  mismanagement.  He  thought,  too 
that  a  vicious  taste  prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  for  tho 
Stage.  "  A  new  species  of  dramatic  composiiion,"  says  he,  It* 
one  of  his  essays,  "  has  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  se/Ui- 
mental  comedy,  in  which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited 
rather  than  the  vices  exposed  ;  and  the  distresses  rather  than 
tl  e  faults  of  mankind  make  our  interest  in  the  piece  In  these 
plays  almost  all  the  characters  are  good,  and  exceedingly  gene- 
rous ;  they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage ; 
and  though  they  want  humor,  have  abundance  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or  foibles,  the  spectator 
IS  taugiit  not  only  to  pardon,  but  to  applaud  them  in  considera- 
tion of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts ;  so  that  filly,  instead  of 
being  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  tho  comedy  aims  at  touching 
our  passions,  without  the  power  of  being  truly  pathetic.  In  this 
manner  we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source  of  entertainment 
on  the  stage ;  for  while  the  comic  poet  is  invading  the  province 
of  the  tragic  muse,  he  leaves  her  lively  sister  quite  neglected. 
Of  this,  however,  he  is  no  ways  solicitous,  as  he  measures  his 
fame  by  his  profits.  *         »  *  » 

'•  Humor  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage; 
nnd  it  will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have  nothin;^ 
left  for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and  a  song.  It  depends  upon  the 
fiudience  whether  they  will  actually  drive  those  poor  merry  crea- 
tures from  the  stage,  or  sit  at  a  jlay  xs  j,-loomy  as  at  the  taber- 
nacle. It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an  art  when  once  lost ;  and  i( 
will  bo  a  just  punishment,  that  when,  by  our  being  too   fastidious. 
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ive  Ijuve  banished  humor  from  the  stage,  we  should  ourselves  b« 
iiepiived  of  the  art  of  laughing." 

Symptoms  of  reform  in  the  dr^ma  had  recently  taken  place. 
The  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  the  joint  production 
if  Colman  and  Garrick,  and  suggested  by  Hogarth's  inimitable 
pictures  of  Marriage  a  la  mode,  had  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
crowded  the  theatre  with  fashionable  audiences,  and  formed  one 
of  the  leading  literary  topics  of  the  year.  Goldsmith's  emula- 
tion was  roused  by  its  success.  The  comedy  was  in  what  he 
considered  the  legitimate  line,  totally  different  from  the  senti- 
mental school ;  it  presented  pictures  of  real  life,  delineations  of 
character  and  touches  of  humor,  in  which  he  felt  himself  calcu- 
lated to  excel.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
year  (1766).  he  commenced  a  comedy  of  the  same  class,  to  ba 
entitled  the  Good  Natured  Man,  at  which  he  diligently  wrought 
whenever  the  hurried  occupation  of  '  book  building'  allowed  him 
leisure 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Social  DOdition  of  Goldsmith — his  colloquial  contests  with  Johnson.— AufO 
dotes  and  illustration*^ 

The  social  position  of  Goldsmith  had  undergone  a  material 
change  since  the  publication  of  The  Traveller.  Before  thai 
event  he  was  but  partially  known  as  the  author  of  some  clever 
anonymous  writings,  and  had  been  a  tolerated  member  of  the 
-club  and  the  Johnson  circle,  without  much  being  expected  from 
him.  Now  he  had  suddenly  risen  to  literary  fame,  and  become 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  day.  The  highest  regions  of  intellectual 
I'oeiety  were  now  open  to  him  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  move 
in  them  with  confidence  and  success.  Ballymahon  had  not  been 
a  good  school  of  manners  at  the  outset  of  life  ;  nor  had  his  expe- 
rience as  a  '  poor  student '  at  colleges  and  medical  schools  con 
Iributed  to  give  him  the  polish  of  society.  He  had  brought  from 
Ireland,  as  he  said,  nothing  but  his  "  brogue  and  his  blunders," 
and  they  had  never  left  him.  He  had  travelled,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  Continental  tour  which  in  those  days  gave  the  finishing  grace  to 
the  education  of  a  patrician  youth,  had,  with  poor  Goldsmith,  been 
little  better  than  a  course  of  literary  vagabondizing.  It  had,  en' 
riched  his  mind,  deepened  and  widened  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  and  filled  his  memory  with  enchanting  pictures,  but  it  had 
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contributed  little  to  disciplining  him  for  the  polite  intercourse  of 
the  world.  His  life  in  London  had  hitherto  been  a  struggle  with 
sordid  cares  and  sad  humiliations.  "  You  scarcely  can  conceive," 
wrote  he  some  time  previously  to  his  brother,  "  how  much  eight 
years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and  study,  have  worn  m 
down."  Several  more  years  had  sinoe  beun  added  to  the  term 
during  which  he  had  trod  the  lowly  walks  of  life.  He  had  been 
a  tutor,  an  apothecary's  drudge,  a  petty  physician  ot  the  suburbs, 
a  bookseller's  hack,  drudging  for  daily  bread.  Each  separate 
walk  had  been  beset  by  its  peculiar  thorns  and  humiliations.  It 
is  wonderful  how  his  heart  retained  its  gentleness  and  kindness 
through  all  these  trials ;  how  his  mind  rose  above  the  "  mean- 
nesses of  poverty,"  to  which,  as  he  says,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  wonderful,  had  his  manners 
acquired  a  tone  corresponding  to  the  innate  grace  and  refinement 
of  his  intellect.  He  was  near  forty  years  of  age  when  he  pub 
lished  The  Traveller,  and  was  lifted  by  it  into  celebrity.  As  is 
beautifully  said  of  him  by  one  of  liif  biographers,  "  he  has  fought 
his  v<\y  to  consideration  and  esteem  ;  but  he  bears  upon  him  the 
Bcarr.  of  his  twelve  years'  conflict ;  of  the  mean  sorrows  through 
wl'ieh  he  has  passed  ;  and  of  the  cheap  indulgences  he  has  sought 
relief  and  help  fi'im.  There  is  nothing  plastic  in  his  nature 
now.  His  manners  and  habits  are  completely  formed ;  and  in 
them  any  further  success  can  make  little  favorable  change,  what- 
ever it  may  effjnt  for  his  mind  or  genius."* 

We  are  H'jt  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  him  make  an 
awkward  figure  in  the  elegant  drawing-rooms  which  were  now  open 
to  him,  and  disappointing  those  who  had  formed  an  idea  of  him 
iTOin  ths  fascinating  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  poetry. 

•  Foreler's  Goldsmith. 
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Even  the"  literary  club,  and  the  circle  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  after  their  surprise  at  the  intellectual  flights  of  which  he 
showed  himself  capable,  fell  into  a  conventional  mode  of  judging 
and  talking  of  him,  and  of  placing  him  in  absurd  and  whimsical 
points  of  view.  His  very  celebrity  operated  here  to  his  disadvan 
tage.  It  brought  him  into  continual  comparison  with  Johnson 
who  was  the  oracle  of  that  circle  and  had  given  it  a  tone.  Con 
versation  was  the  great  staple  there,  and  of  this  Johnson  was  a 
master.  He  had  been  a  reader  and  thinker  from  childhood :  his 
melancholy  temperament,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  had  made  him  so.  For  many  years  past  the  vast  variety  of 
works  he  had  been  obliged  to  consult  in  preparing  his  Dictionary, 
had  stored  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory  with  facts  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects  ;  making  it  a  perfect  colloquial  armory.  "  He 
had  all  his  life,"  says  Boswell,  "  habituated  himself  to  consider 
conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigor  and  skill.  He  had 
disciplined  himself  as  a  talker  as  well  as  a  writer,  making  it  a 
rule  to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forcible  language  he 
could  put  it  in,  so  that  by  constant  practice  and  never  suiFering  , 
any  careless  expression  to  escape  him,  he  had  attained  an  extraor- 
dinary accuracy  and  command  of  language." 

His  common  conversation  in  all  companies,  according  to  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds,  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal  attentio;i, 
something  above  the  usual  colloquial  style  being  always  expected 
from  him. 

"I   do  not  care,"  said   Orme,  the   historian  of  Hindoatan, 
oc  what  subject  Johnson  talks  ;  but  I  love  better  to  hear  him 
talk  than  any  body.     He  either  gives  you  n-iw  thoughts  or  a  ne« 
coloring." 

A  stronger  and  more  graphic  eulogium  is  given  by  Pr  Percy 
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''The  couversation  of  Johnson,"  says  he,  "is  strong  and  clear 
and  may  be  compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and 
muscle  is  distinct  and  clear.'' 

Such  was  the  colloquial  giant  with  which  Goldsmith's  celo 
brity  and  his  habits  of  intimacy  brought  him  into  continual  corn 
pavison  ;  can  we  wonder  that  he  should  appear  to  disadvantage? 
Conversation  grave,  discursive  and  disputatious,  such  as  Johnson 
excelled  and  delighted  in,  was  to  him  a  severe  task,  and  he  never 
was  good  at  a  task  of  any  kind.  He  had  not,  like  Johnson,  a 
vast  fund  of  acquired  facts  to  draw  upon  ;  nor  a  retentive  me- 
mory to  furnish  them  forth  when  wanted.  He  could  not,  like 
the  great  lexicographer,  mould  his  ideas  and  balance  his  periods 
while  talking.  He  had  a  flow  of  ideas,  but  it  was  apt  to  be 
hurried  and  confused,  and  as  he  said  of  himself,  he  had  contracted 
a  hesitating  and  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  always  argued  best  when  he  argued  alone ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  could  master  a  subject  in  his  study,  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand ;  but,  when  he  came  into  company  he  grew  confused,  and 
was  unable  to  talk  about  it.  Johnson  made  a  remark  concerning 
him  to  somewhat  of  the  same  purport.  "  No  man,"  said  he,  "  is 
more  foolish  than  Goldsmith  when  he  has  not  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
or  more  wise  when  he  has."  Yet  with  all  this  conscious  defi 
oiency  he  was  continually  getting  involved  in  colloquial  contests 
with  Johnson  and  other  prime  talkers  of  the  literary  circle. 
He  felt  that  he  had  become  a  notoriety ;  that  he  had  entered  the 
hsts  and  was  expected  to  make  fight ;  so  with  that  heedlessness 
which  characterized  him  in  every  thing  else  he  dashed  on  at  a 
venture  ;  trusting  to  chance  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  hoping 
occasionally  to  make  a  lucky  hit.  Johnson  perceived  his  hap- 
J><uard  temerity,  but  gave  hira  no  credit  for  the  real  diflideno» 
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tMoL  lay  at  bottom.  "  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  iu  convcv- 
Fation,''  said  he,  "is  this,  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how  he  is 
to  get  oflf.  His  genius  is  great,  but  -his  knowledge  is  small.  Ad 
they  say  of  a  generous  man  it  is  a,  pity  he  is  not  tich,  we  ma 
Bay  of  Goldsmith  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He  would  not 
keep  his  knowledge  to  himself"  And;  on  another  occasion,  h 
observrs  :  "  Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  talk,  will  talk  of  what  he 
knows  himself  to  be  ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in  exposing 
him.  If  in  company  with  two  founders,  he  would  fall  a  talking 
on  the  method  of  makitig  cannon,  though  both  of  them  would 
Boon  see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of." 
And  again :  '  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for  ever  attempting  to  shine 
in  conversation  ;  he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified 
when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill, 
partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who  has 
not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith,  putting  himself 
against  another,  is  like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one,  who  can- 
not spare  the  hundred.  It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while,  A  man 
should  not  lay  a  hundred  to  one  unless  he  can  easily  spare  it, 
though  he  has  a  hundred  chances  for  him ;  he  can  get  but  a 
guinea,  and  he  may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  iri  this  State. 
When  he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addi 
tion  to  a  man  of  his  literary  reputation ;  if  he  does  not  get  th 
better,  he  is  miserably  vexed." 

Johnson  was  not  aware  how  much  he  was  himself  to  blame  in 
producing  this  vexation.  "Goldsmith,"  said  Miss  Eeynolds 
"  always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  Johnson,  particularly  when 
iu  company  with  people  of  any  consequence ;  always  as  if  im- 
p-'jused  with  fear  cf  disgrace  ;  and  indeed  well  he  might.     I  hare. 
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been  witness  to  many  mortifications  he  has  suffered  in  Dr.  John 
Bon's  company.'' 

It  may  not  have  been  disgrace  that  he  feared,  but  rudenesB, 
The  great  lexicographer,  spoiled  by  the  homage  of  society,  was 
still  more  prone  than  himself  to  lose  temper  when  the  argumen 
went  against  him.  He  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted; 
Dut  would  attempt  to  bear  down  his  adversary  by  the  rolling 
thunder  of  his  periods ;  and,  when  that  failed,  would  become 
downright  insulting.  Boswell  called  it  "  having  recourse  to  some 
sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry  ;"  but  Goldsm'ith  designated  it 
much  more  happily.  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson,"  said 
he,  "for,  when  his  pistol  misses  fire,  Jte  knocks  ycM  doum  teith  tht 
butt  end  of  it."* 

In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions  recorded  by  Boswell 
as  triumphs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  really  appears  to  us  that  Gold- 
smith had  the  best  both  of  the  wit  and  the  argument,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  courtesy  and  good-nature. 

On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson  a  capital  reproof 
as  to  his  own  colloquial  peculiarities.  Talking  of  fables,  Gold- 
smith observed  that  the  animals  introduced  in  them  seldom  talked 
in  character.  "  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  fable  of  the  little 
fishes,  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying  them, 
petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill  consists 
in  making  them  talk  like  little  fishes.''  Just  then  observing  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking  his  sides  and  Uughing.  he  immediately 

•  The  following  is  given  hj  Boswell,  as  an  instance  of  robust  sophistry:— 
Once,  when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me 
thiia — '  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this ;  you'll  make  nothing  at  it 
rd  rather  hear  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune ' " 
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idrled,  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to 
think;  for,  if  you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk 
like  whales.'' 

But  though  Goldsmith  suffered  frequent  mortifications  in 
society  from  the  overbearing,  and  sometimes  harsh,  conduct  of 
Johnson,  he  always  did  justice  to  his  benevolence.  When  royal 
pensions  were  granted  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Shebbeare,  a  pun- 
ster remarked,  thafthe  king  had  pensioned  a  she^)€ar  and  a  he- 
bear;  to  which  G-oldsmith  replied,  "Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a 
roughness  in  his  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender 
heart.     He  lias  nothing  of  the  hear  but  tlie  sldn." 

Goldsmith,  in  conversation,  shone  most  when  he  least  thought 
of  shining ;  when  h«  gave  up  all  effort  to  appear  wise  and  learned, 
or  to  cope  with  the  oracular  sententiousness  of  Johnson,  and  gave 
way  to  his  natural  impulses.  Even  Boswell  could  perceive  his 
merits  on  these  occasions.  "  For  my  part,"  said  he,  condescend- 
ingly, "  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away 
carelessly  ;''  and  many  a  much  wiser  man  than  Boswell  delighted 
in  those  outpourings  of  a  fertile  fancy  and  a  generous  heart  In 
his  happy  moods,  Goldsmith  had  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoy- 
ant good-humor,  that  led  to  a  thousand  amusing  blunders  and 
whimsical  confes.sions,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  his  intimates 
yet,  in  his  most  though-tless  garrulity,  there  was  occasionally  the 
gleam  of  the  gold  and  the  flash  of  the  diamoud. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

eodal  resorts. — The  shilling  wJiist  club. — A  practical  joke- -The  VVedneubp 
dab. — The  '  tun  of  man." — The  pig  butcher. — Tom  King. — Hugh  Kellv.— 
Glover  and  his  characteristics. 

Though  Croldsmith's  pride  and  ambition  led  him  to  mingle  oooa 
Bionally  with  high  society,  and  to  engage  in  the  colloquial  con- 
flicts o£  the  learned  circle,  in  both  of  which  he  was  ill  at  ease 
and  conscious  of  being  undervalued,  yet  he  had  some  social  re- 
sorts in  which  he  indemnified  himself  for  their  restraints  by 
indulging  his  humor  without  control.  One  of  them  was  a  shilling 
whist  club,  wliich  held  its  meetings  at  the  DeyU  Tavern,  near 
Temple  Bar,  a  place  rendered  classic,  we  are  told,  by  a  club  held 
there  in  old  times,  to  which  "  rare  Ben  Jonson  "  had  furnished 
tiie  rules.  The  company  was  of  a  familiar,  unceremonious  kind, 
delighting  in  that  very  questionable  wit  which  consists  in  playing 
off  practical  jokes  upon  each  other.  Of  one  of  these  GroWsuiith 
was  made  the  butt.  Coming  to  the  club  one  night  in  a  hackney 
coach,  he  gave  the  coachman  by  mistake  a  guinea  instead  of  a 
Rhilling,  which  he  set  down  as  a  dead  loss,  for  there  was  ni)  like- 
iihood,  he  said,  that  a  fellow  of  this  class  would  have  the  honesty 
to  return  the  money.  On  the  next  club  evening  he  was  told  a 
person  at  the  street  door  wished  to  speak  with  him.  He  went 
orth  but  soon  returned  with  a  radiant  countenance.     To  his  sur 
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prise  aud  delight  the  eoachman  had  a^tiually  brought  back  the 
guinea.  WhiJ^  lie  launched  forth  in  praise  of  this  unlooked-for 
piece  of  honesty,  he  declared^  it  ought  aot  to  go  unrewarded, 
Colleeting  a  small  aum  from  the  club,  and  no  doubt  increasing  it 
iirgely  from  his  own  purse,  he  dismissed  the  Jehu  with  niany 
encomiums  on  his  good  conduct.  He  was  still  chanting  his 
praises,  when  one  pf  the  nlub  requested  a  sight  of  the  guinea 
thus  hoaestly  returned.  To  Goldsmith's  confusion  it  proved 
to  be  a  counterfeit.  The  universal  burst  of  laughter  which 
succeeded,  and  the  jokes  by  which  he  was  assailed  on  every 
side,  showe4  him  that  the  whole  was  a  hoax,  and  the  pretended 
3oachman  as  much  a  counterfeit  as  the  guinea.  He  was  so 
disconcerted,  it  is  said,  that  he  soon  beat  a  retreat  for  tht 
evening. 

Another  of  those  free  and  easy  clubs  met  on  Wednesday 
evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Fljeet-street.  It  was  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons :  songs,  jokes,  dramatic  imi- 
tations, burlesque  parodies  and  broad  sallies  of  humor,  formed  a 
Bontra,st  to  jthe  sententious  morality,  pedantic  casuistry,  and 
polished  sarcasm  of  the  Jearned  circle.  Here  a  huge  '  tun  of 
man,'  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  used  to  delight  Goldsmith  by 
Bingiug  the  jovial  song  of  Nottinghani  Ale,  and  looking  like  a 
butt  of  it.  Here,  too,  a  wealthy  pig  but:eher,  charmed,  no  doubt, 
by  ^he  mild  philanthropy  of  The  Traveller,  aspired  to  be  on  the 
most  sociable  footing  with  the  author,  and  here  was  Tom  King,  the 
comedian,  recently  risen  to  consequence  by  his  performance  ii 
Lord  Oglpby  in  the  new  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage. 

A  member  of  more  note  was  pne  Hugh  Kelly,  a  second-rate 
aathor.  who,  as  b^  became  a  kind  of  competitor  of  Goldsmith's. 
doservfis  particular  mention.     He  was  an  Irishman,  about  twenty 
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eight  years  of  age,  originally  apprenticed  to  a  staymaker  in  DuIj 
lin  ;  then  writer  to  a  London  attorney  ;  then  a  Grub-street  hack ;, 
scribbling  for  magazines  and  newspapers.  Of  late  he  had  set  up 
for  theatrical  censor  and  satirist,  and,  in  a  paper  called  Thespis, 
in  emulation  of  Churchill's  Rosciad,  had  harassed  many  of  the 
poor  actors  without  mercy,  and  often  without  wit;  but  had 
avished  his  incense  on  Garrick,  who,  in  consequence,  took  him 
nto  favor.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  superficial 
merit,  but  which  had  sufficient  vogue  to  inflate  his  vanity.  This, 
however,  must  have  been  mortified  on  his  first  introduction  to 
Johnson ;  after  sitting  a  short  time  he  got  up  to  take  leave,  ex- 
pressing a  fear  that  a  longer  visit  might  be  troublesome.  "  Not 
in  the  least,  sir,"  said  the  surly  moralist,  "  I  had  forgotten  you 
were  in  the  room."  Johnson  used  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who 
had  written  more  than  he  had  read. 

A  prime  wag  of  this  club  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  poor  coun 
trymen  and  hangers-on,  by  the  name  of  Glover.  He  had  origi- 
nally been  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  had  taken  in 
early  life  to  the  stage,  though  apparently  without  much  success. 
While  performing  at  Cork,  he  undertook,  partly  in  jest,  to  restore 
life  to  the  body  of  a  malefactor,  who  had  just  been  executed 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  himself  among  the  number, 
he  succeeded.     The  miracle  took  wind.     He  abandoned  the  stage, 

esumed  the  wig  and  cane,  and  considered  his  fortune  as  secure. 
Unluckily,  there  were  not  many  dead  people  to  be  restored  tn 
life  in  Ireland ;  his  practice  did  not  equal  his  expectation,  so  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  continued  to  dabble  indifferently,  and 
rather  un profitably;  in  physio  and  literature. 

He  was  a  great  frequenter  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  tavernSj 

where  he  used  to  amude  the  company  by  his  talent  at  story-telling 
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jd  hia  powers  of  mimicry,  giving  capital  imitations  of  Garrick, 
Foote,  Coleman,  Sterne,  and  other  public  characters  of  the  day.  He 
Bcldom  happened  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  his  reckoning,  but 
was  always  sure  to  find  some  ready  purse  among  those  who  had  been 
amused  by  his  humors.  Goldsmith,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
readiest.  It  was  through  him  that  Glover  was  admitted  to  the 
^7ednesday  Club,  of  which  his  theatrical  imitations  became  the 
delight.  Glover,  however,  was  a  little  anxious  for  the,  dignity  of 
his  patron,  which  appeared  to  him  to  suffer  from  the  over-fami- 
liarity of  some  of  the  members  of  the  club.  He  was  especially 
shocked  by  the  free  and  easy  tone  in  which  Goldsmith  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  pig-butcher :  "  Come,  Noll,"  would  he  say,  as  he 
pledged  him,  "  here's  my  service  to  you,  old  boy  !" 

Glover  whispered  to  Goldsmith,  that  he  "  should  not  allow 
such  liberties."  "  Let  him  alone,"  was  the  reply,  "  you'll  see  liow 
civilly  I'll  let  him  down."  After  a  time,  he  called  out,  with 
marked  ceremony  and  politeness,  "  Mr.  B.,  I  have  the  honor  ol 
drinking  your  good  health."  Alas  !  dignity  was  not  poor  Gold- 
smith's forte :  he  could  keep  no  one  at  a  distance  "  Thank'ee, 
thank'ee,  Noll,"  nodded  the  pig-butcher,  scarce  taking  the  pipo 
out  of  his  mouth.  "  I  don't  see  the  effect  of  your  reproof,"  whis- 
pered Glover.  "  I  give  it  up,"  replied  Goldsmith,  with  a  good- 
humored  shrug,  "  I  ought  to  have  known  before  now  there  is  no 
putting  a  pig  in  the  right  way." 

Johnson  used  to  be  severe  upon  Goldsmith  for  mingling  in 

these  motley  circles,  observing,  that,  having  been  originally  poor, 

lie  had  contracted  a  love  for  low  company.     Goldsmith,  however 

was  guided  not  by  a  taste  for  what  was  low,  but  for  what  was 

comic  and  characteristic.     It  was  the  feeling  of  the  artist ;  the 

feeling  which  furnished  out  some  of  his  best  scenes  in  familiar 
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life ;  the  feeling  with  whieh  "  rare  Ben  Jonson"  sooght  these  very 
haunts  and  circles  in  days  of  yore,  to  study  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humor." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  humor  of  these  tissoeiate 
iA6  to  his^  taste :  as  they  became  boisterous  in  their  merrimen* 
he  was  apt  to  become  depressed.  ■'  The  conipaiiy  of  foolfe;"  sayt 
he,  in  one  of  his  essays,  *'may  at  first  make  us  smile;  but  at  last 
never  fails  of  making  us  melancholy.''  "  Ofteii  lie  Would  become 
moody,"  says  Glover,  "  and  would  leave  the  party  abruptly  M  go 
home  and  brood  over  his  misfortune." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  went  home  fftr  quite  a  differeiit 
purpose  ;  to  commit  to  paper  some  scene  or  passage  suggested  for 
his  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man^"  The  elaboration'  of  humor 
is  often  a  most  serious  task  ;  and  we  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  mental  misery  than  was  once  presented  to  iw 
by  a  popular  dramatic  Writer — ^sfcill,  wo  hope,  living — whom  wo 
found  in  the  agonies  of  producing  a  farce  wbieh  suj^c^nently  act 
the  theatres  in  a  roar. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

rtie  Oriiat  Cham  of  literature  and  the  King.-,-Scene  at  Sii  5osh<;a  Reynolds's. 
— Cfoldsmith  accused  of  jealousy. — Negotiations  with  Garrick  — The  an- 
thoflind  the  actor — their  correspondence. 

The  comedy  of  "The  Good-natured  Man"  was  completed  by 
Q-oldsmith  early  in  1767,  and  submitted  fo  the  perusal  of  John- 
son, Burfce,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  literary  club,  by  whom 
it  was  heartily  approved.  Johnson,  who  was  seldom  half  way 
either  in  censure  or  applause,  pronounced  it  the  best  comedy 
that  had  been  written  since  "'  The  Provoked  Husband,"  aiid 
promished  to  furnish  the  prologue.  This  immediately  became 
an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Groldsmith,  knowing  the  weight 
an  introduction  from  the  Great  Cham  of  literature  would  have 
with  the  public ;  but  circumstances  occurred  which  he  feared 
might  drive  the  comedy  and  the  prologue  from  Johnson's 
thoughts.  The  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  jisiting  the  royal 
library  at  the  Queen's  (Buckingham)  House,  a  noble  collection 
of  books,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  assisted  the  librarian, 
Mr.  Bernard,  with  hi«  advice.  One  evening,  as  he  was  seated 
<iore  by  the  fire  reading,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entran<ie  of 
Jbe  King  (George  III.),  then  a  young  man  ;  who  sought  thi? 
occasion  to  have  a  conversation  with  him.  The  conversation 
was  varied  and  diseursive;  the  King  stifting  from  subject  to 
Bubject  according  to  his  wont;  *' during  the  whole  interview," 
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Bays  Boswell,  "  Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound  ro 
Bpect,  but  still  in  his  open,  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  covnmonly~uscd  at  the 
Icrce  and  in  the  drawing-room.  '  I  found  his  majesty  wished  1 
ihould  talk,'  said  he,  'and  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk.  I  find 
it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his  sovereign.  In  the  first 
plir^e,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  passion — .' "  It  would  have  been  well 
for  Johnson's  colloquial  disputants,  could  he  have  often  been 
under  such  decorous  restraint.  Profoundly  monarchical'in  his 
principles,  he  retired  from  the  interview  highly  gratified  with  the 
conversation  of  the  King  and  with  his  gracious  behavior.  "  Sir/' 
said  he  to  the  librarian,  "  they  may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will, 
but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen." — "  Sir,''  said  ho 
subsequently  to  Bennet  Langton,  "his  manners  are  those  of  as 
Ene  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  or 
Oharles  the  Second." 

While  Johnson's  face  was  still  radiant  with  the  reflex  of  roy- 
alty, he  was  holding  forth  one  day  to  a  listening  group  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  who  were  anxious  to  hear  every  particular  of 
this  memorable  conversation.  Among  other  questions,  the  King 
had  asked  him  whether  he  was  writing  any  thing.  His  reply  was, 
that  he  thought  he  had  already  done  his  part  as  a  writer  "  I 
should  have  thought  so  too,"  said  the  King,  "if  you  had  not 
written  so  well." — "  No  man,''  said  Johnson,  commenting  on  this 
Bpeeeh,  "could  have  made  a  handsomer  compliment;  and  it  was 
fit  for  a  King  to  pay.  It  was  decisive." — "  But  did  you  mak« 
tio  reply  to  this  high  compliment  ?"  asked  one  of  the  company 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  profoundly  deferential  Johnson,  "  when 
the  King  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to 
bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign." 
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During  all  the  time  that  Johnson  was  thus  holding  fcrth^ 
Goldsmith,  who  was  present,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
royal  theme,  t|ut  remained  seated  on  a  sofa  at  a  dist!^nce,  iu 
a  moody  fit  of  abstraction ;  at  length  recollecting  himself,  he 
sprang  up,  and  advancing,  exclaimed,  with  what  BoswcU  calls  his 
usual  "  frankness  and  simplicity,"  "  Well,  you  acc[uitted  yoursell 
in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should  have  done,  for  I  should 
have  bowed  and  stammered  through  the  whole  of  it."  He  after- 
wards explained  his  seeming  inattention,  by  saying  that  his  mind 
was  completely  occupied  about  his  play,  and  by  fears  lest  John- 
son, in  his  present  state  of  royal  excitement,  would  fail  to  furnish 
the  much-desired  prologue. 

How  natural  and  truthful  is  this  explanation.  Yet  BosweU 
presumes  to  pronounce  Goldsmith's  inattention  affected  ;  and 
attributes  it  to  jealousy.  "  It  was  strongly  suspected,"  says  he, 
"  that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the  singular 
honor  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed."  It  needed  the  little- 
ness of  mind  of  Boswell  to  ascribe  such  pitiful  motives  to  Gold- 
smith, and  to  entertain  such  exaggerated  notions  of  the  honor 
paid  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  Good-natured  Man ''  was  now  ready  for  performance, 
but  the  question  was,  how  to  get  it  upon  the  stage.  The  affairs 
of  Covent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  intended,  were  thrown 
in  confusion  by  the  recent  death  of  Kich,  the  manager.  Drury 
Lane  was  under  tiie  management  of  Garriok,  but  a  feud,  it  will 
be  recollected,  existed  between  him  and  the  poet,  from  the  ani 
toadversions  of  the  latter  on  the  mismanagement  of  theatrical 
affairs,  and  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  give  the  poet  his  vote  for 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Times,  however,  were 
shanged.     Goldsmith  when  that  feud  took  place  was  an  anouT' 
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mous  writer,  almost  unknown  to  fame,  and  of  no  eiroulatioB  ii 
society.  Now  he  had  become  a  literary  lion ;  h«  was  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Clnb ;  he  was  the  associate  of  Johnson,  Btirke, 
Topham  Beauclerc,  and  other  magnates-^in  a  word,  he  had  risen 
to  consequence  in  the  public  eye,  and  of  course  was  of  couse- 
qaence  in  the  eyes  of  David  Garriok.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds-  saw 
the  lurking  scruples  of  pride  eiisting  between'  the  author  and 
actor,  and  thinking  it  a  pity  that  two  men  of  such  congenial 
taletfta,  and  wh©  might  be  so  serviceable  to  each  other,  should  be 
kept  asunder  by  a  worn-out  pique,  exerted  his  friendly  offices  to 
bring  them  together.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Reynolds's 
house  in  Leicester  Square.  Garrick,  however,  could  not  entirely 
put  off  the  ifiock  majesty  of  the  stage  ;  he  meant  to  be  civil,  but 
he  was  rather  too  gracious  and  condescending.  Tom  Davies,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Garrick,''  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  coming 
together  of  these  punctilious  parties.  "  The  manager,"  says  he, 
"was  fully  conscious  of  his  (Goldsmith's)  merit,  and  perhaps, 
more  ostentatious  of  his  abilities  to  serve  a  dramatic  author  than 
became  a  man  of  his  prudence ;  Goldsmith  was,  on  his  side,  as 
fully  persuaded  of  his  own  importance  and  independent  greatness. 
Mr.  Garriek,  who  had  so  long  been  treated  with  the  compliment- 
ary language  paid  to  a  successful  patentee  and  admired  actor, 
expected  that  the  writer  would  esteem  the  patronage  of  his  play 
a  favor ;  Goldsmith  rejected  all  ideas  of  kindness  in  a  bargain 
that  was  intended  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties,  and 
in  this  he  was  certainly  justifiable  ;  Mr.  Garriok  could  reasonably 
expect  no  thanks  for  the  acting  a  new  play,  whioh  he  would  have 
rejected  if  he  had  not  bteen  convinced  it  would  *have  amply 
rewarded  his  pains  and  expense.  I  believe  the  manager  waj 
willing  to  accept  the  play,  but  he  wished  to  be  courted  to  it 
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and  the  doctor  was  not  disposed  to  purchase  his  friendship  by 
the  resignation  Of  his  sincerity."  They  separated,  however,  with 
Bn  understanding  on  the  part  of  Groldsmtth  that  his  play  would 
be  acted.  The  conduct  of  Garrick  subsequently  pt-oved  evasive 
not  through  any  lingerings  of  past  hostility,  but  from  habitual 
indecision  in  matters  of  the  kind,  and  from  real  scruples  of  deli 
oacy.  He  did  not  think  the  piece  likely  to  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  avowed  that  opinion  to  Reynolds  and  Johnson ;  but  hesi- 
tated to  say  as  much  to'Groldsmith,  through  fear  of  wounding  his 
feelings.  A  further  mistinderstanding  was  the  result  of  this 
want  of  decision  and  frankness ;  repeated  interviews  and  some 
correspondence  took  place  without  bringing  matters  to  a  point, 
ivnd  in  the  meantime  the  theatrical  season  passed  away. 

Goldsmith's  pocket,  never  well  supplied,  sufiered  grievously 
by  this  dfelay,  and  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  call  upon  the 
manager,  who  still  talked  of  acting  the  play,  to  advance  him  forty 
pounds  upon  a  note  of  the  younger  Newbery.  Garrick  readily 
complied,  but  subsequently  suggested  certain  important  altera- 
tions in  the  comedy  as  indispensable  to  its  success ;  these  were 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  author,  but  pertinaciously  insisted 
an  by  the  manager.  Garrick  proposed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  Whitehead,  the  laureate,  who  officiated  £te  his 
''reader"  and  elbow  critic.  Goldsmith  was  more  indignant  vhan 
ever,  and  a  violent  dispute  ensued,  which  was  only  calmed  by  the 
interference  of  Burke  and  Reynolds. 

Just  at  this  time,  order  came  out  of  confusion  in  the  affairs 
uf  iJovent  Garden.  A  pique  having  risen'  between  Colman  and 
Garrick,  in  the  course  of  their  joint  authorship  of  "  The  Clan- 
destine Marriage,"  the  former  had  become  manager  and  part 
Dfoprietor  of    Covent    Garden,  and  was  preparing  to  open  a 
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powerful  competition  with  his  former  colleague.  On  hearing  of 
this,  Goldsmith  made  overtures  to  Colman ;  who,  without  wait- 
ing to  consult  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  were  absent,  gave 
instantly  a  favorable  reply.  Goldsmith  felt  the  contrast  of  this 
warm,  encouraging  conduct,  to  the  chilling  delays  and  objections 
of  Garrick.  He  at  once  abandoned  his  piece  to  the  discretion  of 
Colman.  "  Dear  sir,"  says  he  in  a  letter  dated  Temple  Garden 
Court,  July  9th,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
partiality  in  my  favor,  and  your  tendenness  in  shortening  the 
interval  of  my  expectation.  That  the  play  is  liable  to  many 
objections  I  wrell  know,  but  I  am  happy  that  it  is  in  hands  tho 
most  capable  in  the  world  of  removing  them.  If  then,  dear  sir, 
you  will  complete  your  favor  by  putting  the  piece  into  such  a 
state  as  it  may  be  acted,  or  of  directing  me  how  to  do  it,  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  sense  of  your  goodness  to  me.  And  indeed,  though ' 
most  probably  this  be  the  Jast  I  shall  ever  write,  yet  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  that  poets  for  the  future  are  likely 
to  have  a  protector  who  declines  taking  advantagoof  their  dread- 
ful situation  ;  and  scorns  that  importance  which  may  be  acquired 
by  trifling  with  their  anxieties.'' 

The  next  day  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Garrick,  who  was  at  Litch- 
field, informing  him  of  his  having  transferred  his  piece  to  Covent 
Garden,  for  whicli  it  had  been  originally  written,  and  by  the 
patentee  of  which  it  was  claimed,  observing,  "  as  I  found  you  had 
very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece.  I  complied  with  his  desire. 

*******  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  should 
think  me  warm  at  our  last  meeting ;  your  judgment  certainly 
ought  to  be  free,  especially  in  a  matter  which  must  in  some  mea- 
sure concern  your  own  credit  and  interest.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I 
Lave  no  disposition  to  differ  with  you  on  this  or  any  other  account,  but 
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am,  with  an  high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  a  very  real  esteem, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant.  Oliver  GoLDSwiTir." 

In  his  reply,  Garrick  observed,  "  I  was,  indeed,  much  hurt  that 
your  warmth  at  our  last  meeting  mistook  my  sincere  and  friendly 
attention  to  your  play  for  the  remains  of  a  former  misunderstand- 
ing, which  I  had  as  much  forgot  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  What  J 
Baid  to  you  at  my  own  house  I  now  repeat,  that  I  felt  more  pain 
in  giving  my  sentiments  than  you  possibly  would  in  receiving 
them.  It  has  been  the  business,  and  ever  will  be,  of  my  life  to 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  men  of  genius ;  and  I  know  that  Dr. 
Goldsmith  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his  previous  friendly 
dispositioti  towards  me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future  oppor- 
tunity to  convince  him  how  much  I  am  his  obedient  servant  and 
vrell-wishcr.     D.  Garrick." 
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Mtrtt  hack  arnhbrsMp. — Tom  Da  vies  and  the   Roman  History. — Canonbur; 

Castl? Political  autiiorship. — P«caniaiy  temptation. — Death  of  Newberj 

the  elder. 

Though  Croldfimith's  comedy  was  now  in  train  to  be  pecformed, 
it  could  not  \>e  brought  out  before  Cbristiuas ;  in  tbe  meantime, 
he  must  live.  Again,  therefore,  be  had  to  resort  to  literary  jobs 
for  his  daily  support.  These  obtained  for  him  petty  occasional 
sums,  the  largest  of  which  was  ten  pounds,  from  the  elder  New- 
bery,  for  an  historical  compilation  ;  but  this  scanty  rill  of  quasi 
patronage,  so  sterile  in  its  products,  was  likely  soon  to  cease; 
Newbery  being  too  ill  to  attend  to  business,  and  having  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  management  of  it  to  his  nephew. 

At  this  time  Tom  Davies,  the  sometime  Rosoius,  sometime 
bibliopole,  stepped  forward  to  Goldsmith's  relief,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  undertake  an  easy  popular  history  of  Rome  in 
two  volumes.  An  arrangement  was  soon  made.  Goldsmith  un- 
dertook to  complete  it  in  two  years,  if  possible,  for  two  hundred 
^nd  fifty  guineas,  and  forthwith  set  about  his  task  with  cheerful 
alacrity.  As  usual,  he  sought  a  rural  retreat  during  the  summer 
months,  where  he  might  alternate  his  literary  labors  with  strolls 
about  the  green  fields.  "  Merry  Islington"  was  again  his  resort, 
but  he  now  aspired  to  better  quarters  than  formerly,  and  engtiged 
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the  chambers  occupied  occasionally  \>y  Mr.  Newberj,  in  Panon- 
bury  House,  or  Oastlc,  as  it  is  popu.arly  called-  This  had  been 
a  hunting  lodge  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  wbose  time  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  parks  and  forests.  In  Goldsmith's  day,  nothing 
remained  of  it  hut  an  old  brick  tower ;  it  was  still  in  the  country 
amid  rural  scenery,  and  was  a  favorite  nestling-plape  of  anthers 
publishers,  and  others  of  the  literary  order."  A  number  of  these 
he  had  for  fellow  occupants  of  the  eastle ;  and-  they  formed  a  tem- 
porary club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  on  the 
lislington  lower  road ;  and  here  be  presided  in  his  own  genial 
style,  and  was  the  Life  and  delight  of  the  company. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  old  Canonbury  Castle  some 
years  since,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith.  The 
apartment  was  still  shown  which  the  poet  had  inhabited,  consist- 
ing of  a  sitting-room  and  small  bedroom,  with  panneled  wain- 
scots and  Gothic  windows.  The  quaintness  and  quietude  of  the 
place  were  still  attractive.  It  was  one  of  the  resorts  of  citiaens 
on  their  Sunda,y  walks,  who  would  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  amuse  themselves  with  reconnoitring  the  city  through  a  teles- 
cope.-  Not  far  from  this  tower  were  the  gardens  of  the  White 

•  See  oil  the  distant  slope,  majestic  shows 
Old  Ganonbunf's  tower,  an  ancient  pile 
To  varioHB  fetes  assigned  ;  and  where  by  Wma 
Meanneiss  and  grandeur  have  alternate  ceigp'd; 
Thither,  in  latter  days,  hath  genius  fled 
From  yonder  city,  to  respire  and  die. 
There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  sat,  at.l  tuned 
The  plaintive  meanings  of  his  village  Jirge. 
Theie  learned  Ghambels  treasured  lore  for  men, 
And  Newbery  there  bis  A  R  G'e  for  babes. 
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Conduit  House,  a  Cockney  Elysium,  where  Goldsmith  used  tc 
figure  in  the  humbler  days  of  his  fortune.  In  the  first  edition 
of  his  Essays  he  bpeaks  of  a  stroll  in  these  gardens,  where  he  at 
that  time,  no  doubt,  thought  himsdf  in  perfectly  genteel  society. 
After  his  rise  in  the  world,  however,  he  became  too  knowing  to 
speak  of  such  plebeian  haunts.  In  a  new  edition  of  his  Essays, 
therefore,  the  White  Conduit  House  and  its  garden  disappears, 
and  he  speaks  of  *  a  stroll  in  the  Park." 

While  Goldsmith  was  literally  living  from  hand  to  mouth  by 
the  forced  drudgery  of  the  pen,  his  independence  of  spirit  was 
Bubjected  to  a  sore  pecuniary  trial.  It  was  the  opening  of  Lord 
North's  administration,  a  time  of  great  political  excitement. 
The  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the  question  of  American  taxa- 
tion, and  other  questions  of  like  irritating  tendency.  Junius 
and  Wilkes  and  other  powerful  writers  were  attacking  the  admin- 
istration with  all  their  force ;  Grub-street  was  stirred  up  to  its 
lowest  depths ;  inflammatory  talent  of  all  kinds  was  in  full 
activity,  and  the  kingdom  was  deluged  with  pamphlets,  lampoons 
and  libels  of  the  grossest  kinds.  The  ministry  were  looking 
anxiously  round  for  literary  support.  It  was  thought  that  the 
pen  of  Goldsmith  might  be  readily  enlisted.  His  hospitable 
friend  and  countryman,  Robert  Nugent,  politically  known  as 
Squire  Gawky,  had  come  out  strenuously  for  colonial  taxation ; 
had  been  selected  for  a  lordship  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  raised 
to  tha  rank  of  Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare.  His  exam- 
ple, it  was  thought,  would  be  enough  of  itself,  to  bring  Goldsmith 
into  the  ministerial  ranks ;  and  then  what  writer  of  the  day  was 
proof  against  a  full  purse  or  a  pension  ?  Accordingly  one  Parson 
Scott,  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  author  of  Anti  Sejanus 
Panurge,  and  other  political  libels  in  support  of  the  administxa- 
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tioD,  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  poet,  who  at  this  time  was 
niturned  to  town.  Dr.  Scott,  in  after  years,  when  his  politieal 
subserviency  had  been  rewarded  by  two  fat  crown  livings,  used 
to  make,  what  he  considered,  a  good  story  out  cf  this  embassy  o 
the  poet.  "  I  found  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a  miserable  suit  of  cham 
bers  in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my  authority :  I  told  how  I  wm 
empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for  his  exertions ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it !  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say  '  I  can  earn  as  much  aa 
will  supply  my  wants  without  writing  for  any  party  ;  the  assist- 
ance you  offer  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  me  ;' — and  so  I  left  him 
in  his  garret !"  Who  does  not  admire  the  sturdy  independence 
of  poor  Goldsmith  toiling  in  his  garret  for  nine  guineas  the  job, 
and  smile  with  contempt  at  the  indignant  wonder  of  the  political 
divine,  albeit  his  subserviency  was  repaid  by  two  fat  crown 
livings  ? 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Goldsmith's  old  friend,  though 
frugal-handed  employer,  Newbery,  of  picture-bo^k  renown,  closed 
his  mortal  career.  The  poet  has  celebrated  him  as  the  friend  ot 
all  mankind ;  he  certainly  lost  nothing  by  his  friendship.  He 
coined  the  brains  of  his  authors  in  the  times  of  their  exigency, 
and  made  them  pay  dear  for  the  plank  put  out  to  keep  them  from 
drowning.  It  is  not  likely  hia^  death  caused  much  lamentation 
among  the  scribbling  tribe ;  we  may  express  decent  respect  fcr 
the  memory  of  the  juat,  but  we  shed  tears  only  at  the  grave  of 
the  generous, 

0* 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

rheatrical  manoDuviing. — The  comedy  of  "  False  Delicacy." — First  perform- 

acce  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man." — Conduct  o*'  Johii9cn Ooiiifuct  n 

the  atithoi'.— IntMmeddlinff  of  the  press. 

The  cioaedy  of  "  Ttie  Good-natured  Man'"  was  doomed  to  experi- 
ence delays  and  difficulties  to  the  very  last  GarrtOk,  notwitb- 
standfing  his  professions,  had  still  a  lurking  grudge  against  the 
author,  and  tasked  his  managerial  arts  to  thwart  him  in  his 
theatrical  enterprise;  For  this  purpose  be  undertook  to  build 
dp  Hugh  Kelly,  Goldsmith's  boon  Companion  of  the  Wednesday 
club,  as  a  kind  of  rivail.  Kelly  had  written  a  comedy  called 
Fatse  Delicacy^  in  which  were  embodied  all  the  meretricious 
qualities  of  the  sentimental  school.  Garrick,  thtjiigh  he  had 
decried  that  school,  and  bad  broughl;  out  his  comedy  of  "  The 
Clandestine  Marriage"  in  opposition  to  it,  now  lauded  "  False 
Delicacy"  to  the  skies,  and  prepared  to  bring  it  out  at  Drury 
Lane  with  all  possible  stage  effect.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
write  a  prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  and  to  touch  up  some  parti 
of  the  dialogue.  He  had  become  reconciled  to  his  former  ool- 
'  league,  Colman,  and  it  is  intimated  that  one  condition  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  these  potentates  of  the  realms  of  paste- 
board (equally  prone  to  play  into  each  other's  hands  with  the 
«)nfederate  potentates  on  the  great  theatre  of  life)  was,  thai 
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Goldsmith's  play  should  be  kept  back  until-  Kelly s  had  been 
bi  ought  forward. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  author,,  little  dreaming  of  the  dele 
terious  influence  at  work  behind  the  scenes,  saw  the  appointed 
time  arrive  and  pass  by  without  the  performance  of  his  play; 
white  "False  Delicacy"  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  (Janu- 
ary 23,  1768)  with  all  the  trickery  of  managerial  management. 
Houses  were  packed  to  applaud  it  to  the  echo ;  the  newspapers 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  venal  praises,  and  night  after  night 
seemed  to  give  it  a  fresh  triumph. 

Whil  •  "  False  Delicacy "  was  thus  borne  on  the  full  tide  of 
fictitious  prosperity,  "  The  Good-natured  Man "  was  creeping 
through  the  last  rehearsals  at  Covent  Q-arden.  The  success  of 
the  rival  piece  threw  a  damp  ttpon  author,  manager,  and  actors. 
Goldsmith  went  about  with  a  face  full  of  anxiety ;  Golman'g 
hopes  in  the  piece  declined  at  each  rehearsal ;  as  to  his  fellow 
proprietors,  they  declared  they  had  never  entertained  any.  All 
the  actors  were  discontented  with  their  parts,  excepting  Ned 
Shuter,  an  excellent  low  comedian,  and  a  pretty  actress  named 
Miss  Walford  ;  both  of  whom  the  poor  author  ever  afterward 
held  in  grateful  recollection 

Johnson,  Goldsmith's  growling  monitor  and  unsparing  casti- 
gator  in  times  of  heedless  levity,  stood  by  him  at  present  with  that 
protecting  kindness  with  which  he  ever  befriended  him  in  time  ol 
need.  He  attended  the  rehearsals  ;  he  furnished  the  prologue 
aecordiBg  to  promise ;  he  pish'd  and  pshaw'd  at  any  doubts  and 
fears  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  gave  him  sound  counsel,  and 
held  him  up  with  a  steadfast  and  manly  hand.  Inspirited  by 
bis  sympathy,  Goldsmith  plucked  up  new  heart,  and  arrayed 
himBelf  for'  tht  grand  trial  with  unusual  care.     Ever  since  his 
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elevation  into  the  polite  world,  he  had  improved  in  his  waidrobu 
and  toilet.  Johnson  could  no  longer  accuse  him  of  being  shabby 
in  his  appearance ;  he  rather  went  to  the  other  extreme.  On 
the  present  occasion  there  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  hie  tailor 
Mr.,  William  Filby,  of  a  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin  grain,  and 
garter  blu3  silk  breeches,  £8  2s.  7d."  Thus  magnificently  at 
tired,  he  attended  the  theatre  and  watched  the  reception  of  the 
play,  and  the  effect  of  each  individual  scene,  with  that  vicissitude 
of  fe_eling  incident  to  his  mercurial,  nature. 

Johnson's  prologue  was  solemn  in  itself,  and  being  delivered 
by  Brinsley  in  lugubrious  tones  suited  to  the  ghosi;  in  Hamlet, 
seemed  to  throw  a  portentous  gloom  on  the  audience.  Some  of 
the  scenes  met  with  great  applause,  and  at  such  times  Goldsmith 
was  highly  elated  ;  others  went  off  coldly,  or  there  were  slight 
tokens  of  disapprobation,  and  then  his  spirits  would  sink.  The 
fourth  act  saved  the  piece ;  for  Shuter,  who  had  the  main  comic 
character  of  Croaker,  was  so  varied  and  ludicrous  in  his  eyecu- 
tion  of  the  scene  in  which  he  reads  an  incendiary  letter,  that  he 
drew  down  thunders  of  applause.  On  his  coming  behind  the 
scenes.  Goldsmith  greeted  him  with  an  overflowing  heart ;  de- 
claring that  he  exceeded  his  own  idea,  of  the  character,  and  made 
t  almost  as  new  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  audience. 

On  the  whole,  however,  both  the  author  and  his  friends  were 
disappointed  at  the  reception  of  the  piece,  and  considered  it  a 
failure.  Poor  Goldsmith  left  the  theatre  with  his  towering  hope* 
completely  cut  down.  He  endeavored  to  hide  his  mortification, 
and  even  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern  while  among  his  asso- 
ciates ;  but,  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  whose 
rough  but  magnanimous  nature  he  reposed  unlimited  confidence, 
be  threw  off  all  restraint  and  gave  way  to  an  almost  childlike  burst 
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of  grief.  Johnson,  who  had  shown  no  want  of  sympathy  at  the 
proper  time,  saw  nothing  in  the  partial  disappointment  of  over 
rated  expectations  to  warrant  such  ungoverned  emotions,  and  re 
bukcd  him  sternly  for  what  he  termed  a  silly  affectation,  saying 
that  "Neman  should  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  sor- 
ows  of  vanity." 

When  Goldsmith  had  recovered  from  the  blow,  he,  with  his 
usual  unreserve,  made  his  past  distress  a  subject  of  amusement 
to  his  friends.  Dining  one  day,  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's  Palace,  he  entertained  the 
company  with  a  particular  and  comic  account  of  all  his  feelings 
on  the  night  of  representation,  and  his  despair  when  the  piece 
was  hissed.  How  he  went,  he  said,  to  the  Literary  Club ;  chatted 
gayly,  as  if  nothing  had  gone  amiss ;  and,  to  give  a  greater  idea 
of  his  unconcern,  sang  his  favorite  song  about  an  old  woman 
tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon.  .  .  . 
"AH  this  while,"  added  he,  " I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures 
and,  had  I  put  a  bit  in  my  mouth,  I  verily  believe  it  would  hav9 
strangled  me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill :  but  I  mad« 
more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that ;  so  they  never  perceived 
my  not  eating,  nor  suspected  the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but,  when 
all  were  gone  except  Johnson  here,  I  burst  out  a  crying,  and 
even  swore  that  I  would  never  write  again." 

Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  amaze  at  the  odd  frankness  and  childlika 
self-accusation  of  poor  Goldsmith.  When  the  latter  had  come  to 
a  pause,  "  All  this,  doctor,"  said  he  dryly,  "  I  thought  had  been 
secret  between  you  and  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have 
said  any  thing  about  it  for  the  world."  But  Goldsmith  had  no 
eeorcts :  his  follies,  his  weaknesses,  his  errors  were  all  thrown  to 
ciic  surface ;  his  heart  was  really  too  guileless  and  innooent  in 
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seek  mystery  sn3  cq^ce?iliUGiit,  It  is  top  oft^fl  the  false,  desigp 
ing  man  tl^st  JS  g^iarded  in  Jiia  ponfiupt  and  never  offpn^^  pro 
prieties.' 

It  is  sipgular,  howevpr,  tljat  Qojdsmith,  who  thus  in  converf  iv 
jon  could  keep  nothing  to  himself,  should  he  the  author  of  a 
maxim  which  would  inculcate  the  most  thorough  dissimulatipiL 
"  Men  of  the  world,''  says  he  in  pne  of  thp  papers  of  tl^e  Bee, 
"maintain  th^tj  tJ)o  true  end  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express 
our  wants  as  to  conceal  thein-'*  How  often  is  this  quoted  as  ono 
pf  the  subtle  remarks  of  the  fine  witted  Talleyrand ! 

"  The  Good-natured  Man ''  was  performed  for  ten  nightJ!  in 
succession ;  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  were  for  the  author's 
benefit ;  the  fifth  night  it  was  coi^manded  by  their  niajcsties ; 
after  this,  it  was  played  occasionally,  but  rarely,  having  always 
pleased  more  in  the  clpset  thai}  on  the  stage- 
As  to  Kelly's  comedy,  Johnson  pronounced  it  entirely 
ievoid  of  character,  and  it  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 
Yet  it  is  an  instance  how  an  inferior  profluction,  by  dint  of 
puffing  and  trumpeting,  may  be  jkept  up  for  a  time  on  the  surface 
of  popular  opinion,  or  rather  of  popular  talk.  What  had  been 
done  for  "  Fa|ge  Delicacy '-  pa  the  stage  was  continued  fey  the  press. 
The  booksellers  vied  with  the  manager  in  launching  it  upon  the 
town.  They  announced  that  the  first  impression  of  throe  thcu- 
sand  copies  was  e;x,h^usted  before  two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  publi- 
cation^ four  editions,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  copies,  wfce 
Hold,  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  a  public  breakfast  was  giver,  to 
Kelly  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-House,  and  a  piece  of  plate  presented 
to  him  by  the  publishers.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
plojs  ifere  pontinu9,lly  subjects  pf  discussion  in   groen^roaias, 
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coiFoe-houses,  and  other  places  where  theatrical  questions  were 
(liscussed.  i 

Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  Kenrick,  that  "  viper  of  the  press,'' 
endeavored  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions  to  detract  from 
his  well-earned  fame ;  the  poet  was  excessively  sensitive  to  these 
attacks,  and  had  not  the  art  and  self-command  to  conceal  hi 
feeling?,. 

Some  scrihhlers  on  the  other  side  insinuated  that  Kelly  had 
Been  the  m."nuscript  of  G-oldsmith's  play,  while  in  the  hands  of 
Garriok  or  elsewhere,  and  had  borrowed  some  of  the  situations 
and  sentiments.  Some  of  the  wags  of  the  day  took  a  mischievous 
pleasure  Id  stirring  up  a  feud  between  the  two  authors.  Gold- 
smith bet/Sme  nettled,  though,  he  could  scarcely  be  deemed  jealous 
of  one  £>o  far  his  inferior.  He  spoke  disparagingly,  though  no 
doubt  sirnjerely,  of  Kelly's  play:  ,the  latter  retorted.  Still,  when 
they  met  one  day  behind  the  scenes  of  Covent  Garden,  Goldsmith, 
with  hi.",  customary  urbanity,  congratulated  Kelly  on  his  success. 
"  If  J.  thought  you  sincere,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  replied  the  other, 
abruptly,  "  I  should  thank  you."  Goldsmith  was  not  a  man  to 
harbor  spleen  ar  ill-will,  and  soon  laughed  at  this  unworthy 
rivalship  :  but  the  jealousy  and  envy  awakened  in  Kelly's  mind 
long  continued.  He  is  even  accused  of  having  given  vent  to  hi 
hostility  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  newspapers,  the  Itasest 
resource  of  dastardly  and  malignant  spirits ;  bit  of  this  there  is 
ao;)ositive  proof 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Boming  th?  cmdle  at  both  ends. — Fine  apartments. — Fine  fumituro. — ?!ne 
clothes. — Fine  acquaintances. — Shoemaker's  holiday  and  jolly  pigeoa  asso- 
ciates.— Peter  Barlow,  Glover,  and  the  Hampstead  hoax. — Poor  friends 
among  great  acquaintances. 

The  profits  resulting  ftom  "  The  Good-natured  Man"  were  beyond 
any  that  Goldsmith  had  yet  derived  from  his  works.  He  netted 
about  four  hundred  pounds  from  the  theatre,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  from  his  publisher. 

Five  hundred  pounds  !  and  all  at  6ne  miraculous  draught ! 
It  appeared  to  him  wealth  inexhaustible.  It  at  once  opened  his 
heart  and  hand,  and  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance.  The 
first  symptom  was  ten  guineas  sent  to  Shuter  for  a  box  ticket  for 
his  benolt,  when  -  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  to  be  performed. 
The  next  was  an  entire  change  in  his  domicil.  The  shabby 
lodgings  with  Jeffs,  the  butler,  in  which  he  had  been  worried  by 
Johnson's  scrutiny,  were  now  exchanged  for  chambers  more  be- 
coming a  man  of  his  ample  fortune.  The  apartments  consisted 
of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  No.  2  Urick  Court,  Middle 
Temple,  on  the  right  hand  ascending  the  staircase,  and  over- 
looked the  umbrageous  walks  of  the  Temple  garden.  The  lease 
he  purchased  for  £400,  and  then  went  on  to  furnish  his  rooms 
with  mahogany  sofas,  card-tables,  and  book -cases  ;  with  curtains, 
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mirrors,  and  Wilton  carjjets.  His  awkward  little  person  was  also 
furnished  out  in  a  style  befitting  his  apartment ;  for,  in  addition 
to  hifl  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin  grain,"'  we  find  anotlio; 
charged  about  this  time,  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Filby,  in  no  less 
gorgeous  terms,  being  "  lined  with  silk  and  furnished  with  gold 
buttons."  Thus  lodged  and  thus  arrayed,  he  invited  the  visits 
of  his  most  aristocratic  acquaintances,  and  no  longer  quailed 
beneath  the  courtly  eye  of  Beauclerc.  He  gave  dinners  to  John- 
Bon,  Reynolds,  Percy,  BickcrstafiF,  and  other  friends  of  note ;  and 
supper  parties  to  young  folk?  of  both  sexes.  These  last  were 
preceded  by  round  games  of  cards,  at  which  there  was  more 
laughter  than  skill,  and  in  which  the  sport  was  to  cheat  each 
other;  or  by  romping  games  of  forfeits  and  blind-man's  bufi',  at 
which  he  enacted  the  lord  of  misrule.  Blackstone,  whose  cham- 
bers were  immediately  below,  and  *ho  was  studiously  occupied 
on  his  Commentaries,  used  to  complain  of  the  racket  made  over- 
head by  his  revelling  neighbor. 

Sometimes  Goldsmith  would  make  up  a  rural  party,  composed 
of  four  or  five  of  liis  "  jolly  pigeon"  friends,  to  enjoy  what  he 
humorously  called  a  "  shoemaker's  holiday."  These  would  as- 
semble at  his  chambers  in  the  morning,  to  partake  of  a  plentiful 
and  rather  expensive  breakfast ;  the  remains  of  which,  with  his 
customary  benevolence,  he  generally  gave  to  some  poor  woman 
in  attendance.  The  repast  ended,  the  party  would  set  out  on 
foot,  in  high  spirits,  making  extensive  rambles  by  foot-paths  and 
green  lanes  to  Blackheath,  Wandsworth,  Chelsea,  Hampton  Courtj 
Highgate,  or  some  other  pleasant  resort,  within  a  few  miles  of 
London.  A  simple  but  gay  and  heartily  relished  dinner,  at  a 
country  inn,  crowned  the  excursion.  In  the  evening  they  strolled 
back  to  town,  all  the  better  in  health  and  spirits  for  a  day  speni 
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in  rura}  s-ad  social  CDJoynient-  Occasionally,  wlicn  cxtrnvagantijij 
inclined,  tjiey  adjo,urned  from  dinner  to  drink  tea  lat  tbe  W)iite 
Conduit  House;  and,  now  and  then,  concluded  their  festive  day 
by  Slipping  at  the  Q-recjan  or  Temple  Exchange  Goffte  H.OHSes 
or  at  the  Crlobe  Tavern,  in  Fleet-gtrjeet  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  day  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  syere  ofteqer  fj^om  three  and 
sixpence  to  four  shillings;  for  tJbe  best  part  of  tbeir  entertain- 
ment, sweet  air  and  rural  scenes,  excellent  ex.ereisie  a-nd  joyous 
«jonver,sation,  cost  np^hiiig- 

One  of  Goldsmith's  bumble  companions,  on  these  exeursjone, 
was  his  occasional  amanuensis,  Peter  Barlow,  whose  quaint  peon- 
liarities  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  company.  Peter  was 
poor  but  punctilious,  squaring  bis  expenses  according  to  his  means. 
He  always  wore  the  same  garb  ;  fixed  bis  regular  expenditure  for 
dinner  at  a  trifling  sum,  which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  never  ex- 
ceeded, but  which  he  always  insisted  on  paying.  His  oddities 
always  made  him  a  welcome  companion  on  the  •'  shoemaker's 
holidays.''  Thp  dinner,  oij  tjjese  occasions,  giencrally  exceeded 
considerably  his  tariff;  he  put  down,  however,  no  more  than  his 
regular  sum,  and  Goldsmith  made  up  tbe  difference, 

Another  of  these  bangprsrOi),  for  whom,  on  such  occasions, 
he  was  content  to  "  pay  the  sliot,''  was  his  countryman,  Gloser. 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  as  one  of  the  wags  and 
sponges  of  the  Globe  and  Deyil  taverns,  and  a  prime  mimie  at 
tlic  Wednesday  Club. 

This  vagabond  genius  has  bequeathed  us  a  whimsical  storj 
af  one  of  his  practical  jokes  upon  Goldsmith,  in  the  course  cf  a 
rural  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  They  had  dined  at 
an  inn  on  Hampstead  Heights,  and  were  descending  ike  hill, 
wtien,  in  passing  a  cottage,  thay  saw  through  the  open  window  a 
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partj  at  tea.  Goldsmith,  who  was  fatigued,  cast  a  wistful  glanca 
at  the  cheerfijl  tea-table.  "  How  I  should  like  to  he  of  that  party," 
exclaimed  he.  "  Nothing  ijiore  easy,"  replied  Grlover ;  "  allow 
me  to  introduce  you."  So  saying,  be  entered  the  house  witb  an 
air  of  the  most  perfect  familiarity,  though  an  utter  stranger,  and 
was  £allowed  by  the  unsuspecting  Groldgmith,  who  supposed,  of 
course,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  The  owner  of  the 
house  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the  strangers.  The  undaunted 
Glover  shook  hands  with  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner  pos- 
eible,  fiz^ed  his  eye  on  pne  of  the  company  who  had  a  peculiarly 
good-natured  physiognomy,  muttered  something  like  a  recogpition.j 
and  forthwith  launched  into  an  amusing  story,  invented  at  tho 
moment,  of  something  which  he  pretended  had  occurred  upon  the 
road.  The  host  supposed  the  new-comers  wore  frien<ils  of  his 
guests ;  the  guests  that  they  wpre  friends  of  the  host.  Glover  did 
not  give  them  tune  to  find  out  the  truth.  He  followed  one  droll 
^tory  with  another ;  brought  his  powers  of  mimicry  into  play,  and 
kept  the  company  in  a  roar,  Tea  was  offered  and  accepted ;  an 
hour  went  off  in  the  most  sociabie  manner  ifiiaginable,  at  the  end 
of  which  Glover  bowed  himself  and  his  .companion  out  of  the 
house  with  many  facetious  last  words,  leaving  the  host  and  his 
company  to  compare  notes^  ajid  to  find  out  what  an  impudent 
intrusion  they  h.ad  experienced. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  and  vexation  of  Goldsmith 
when  triumphantly  told  by  Glover  that  it  was  alia  hoax,  and  that 
ne  did  not  know  a  single  soul  in  the  house.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  return  instantly  and  vindicate  himself  from  all  participa- 
jion  in  the  jest ;  but  a  few  words  from  his  free  and  easy  conipa 
oion  dissuaded  hiui.  "  Boptor,"  said  he,  coolly,  "we  are  iiii« 
known  ;  you  quite  as  much  as  I ;  if  you  return'and  tell  the  story. 
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it  will  be  in  the  newspapers  to-morrow ;  nay,  upon  recollection,  I 
reaiember  in  one  of  their  offices  the  face  of  that  squinting  fellow 
who  sat  in  the  corner  as  if  he  was  treasuring  up  my  stories  foi 
future  use,  and  we  shall  be  sure  of  being  exposed ;  let  us  there- 
fore keep  our  own  counsel." 

This  story  was  frequently  afterward  told  by  Glover,  with  rich 
dramatic  effect,  repeating  and  exaggerating  the  conversation,  and 
mimicking,  in  ludicrous  style,  the  embarrassment,  surprise,  and 
subsequent  indignation  of  Goldsmith. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  wheel  cannot  run  in  two  ruts ;  nor 
a  man  keep  two  opposite  sets  of  intimates.  Goldsmith  some- 
times found  his  old  friends  of  the  'jolly  pigeon'  order  turn- 
ing up  rather  awkwardly  when  he  was  in  company  with  his  new 
aristocratic  acquaintances.  He  gave  a  whimsical  account  of  the 
sudden  apparition  of  one  of  them  at  his  gay  apartments  m  the 
Temple,  who  may  have  been  a  welcome  visitor  at  his  squalid 
quarters  in  Green  Arbor  Court  "  How  do  you  think  he  served 
^mc?"  said  he  to  a  friend.  "Why,  sir,  after  staying  away 
two  years,  he  came  one  evening  into  my  chambers,  half  drunk, 
as  I  was  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with  Topham  Beauclerc  and 
General  Oglethorpe ;  and  sitting  himself  down,  with  most  in- 
tolerable assurance  inquired  after  my  health  and  literary  pur- 
suits, as  if  we  were  upon  the  most  friendly  footing.  I  was  at 
first  so  much  ashamed  of  ever  having  known  such  a  fellow,  that 
I  stifled  my  resentment,  and  drew  him  into  a  conversation  on 
Buch  topics  as  I  knew  he  could  talk  upon  ;  in  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  acquitted  himself  very  reputably  ;  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den, as  if  recollecting  something,  ho  pulled  tti'o  papers  out  of  his 
p6cket,  which  he  presented  to  me  with  great  ceremony,  saying 
Here,  ray  dear  friend,  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and 
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half  pound  of  sugar,  I  have  brought  you ;  for  though  it  is  not  in 
my  power  at  present  to  pay  you  the  two  guineas  you  so  gener- 
ously lent  me,  you,  nor  any  man  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to  say 
that  I  want  gratitude.'  This,"  added  Goldsmith,  "  was  too 
much.  I  could  no  longer  keep  in  my  feelings,  but  desired  him 
M  turn  out  of  my  chambers  directly  ;  which  he  very  coolly  did 
taking  up  his  tea  and  Bugar  ;  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwrirds.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Acdnced  again  to  book-bailding. — Rural  retreat  at  Shoemaker'a  pamhw  — 
Death  of  Uonry  tjoldsmith — tributts  to  his  memory  in  the  Desertrd 
Villagi. 

The  Leedless  expenses  of  Groldsraith,  as  may  easily  bo  suppoiied, 
soon  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  '  prize  money,'  but  when  hia 
purse  gave  out  he  drew  upon  futurity,  obtaining  advances  from 
his  booksellers  and  loans  from  his  friends  in  the  confident  Lope 
of  soon  turning  up  another  trump.  The  debts  which  he  thus 
thoughtlessly  incurred  in  consequence  of  a  transient  gleam  of 
prosperity  embarrassed  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  so  that  the 
success  of  the  "  Grood-natured  Man  "  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ruinous  to  him. 

He  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  his  old  craft  of  book-building 
and  set  about  his  History  of  Rome,  undertaken  for  Davies. 

It  was  his  custom,  as  we  have  shown,  during  the  summer 
time,  when  pressed  by  a  multiplicity  of  literary  jobs,  or  urged 
to  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  task,  to  take  countrj 
lodgings  a  few  miles  from  town,  generally  on  the  Harrow  or 
Edgeware  roads,  and  bury  himself  there  for  weeks  and  months 
together.  Sometimes  he  would  remain  closely  occupied  in  Liz 
room,  at  other  times  he  would  stroll  out  along  the  lanes  and 
edge-rows,  and  taking  out  paper  and  pencil,  note  down  thoughts' 
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to  be  expanded  and  connected  at  home.  His  summer  retre&f 
for  the  present  year,  1 768,  was  a  little  cottage  with  a  garden, 
pleasantly  situated  about  eight  miles  from  town  on  the  Edgewarc 
road.  He  took  it  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Edmund  Botts,  a 
barrister  and  man  of  letters,  his  neighbor  in  the  Temple,  having 
rooms  immediately  opposite  him  on  the  same  floor.  They  had 
become  cordial  intimates,  and  Botts  was  one  of  those  with  whom 
Goldsmith  now  and  then  took  the  friendly  but  pernicious  liberty 
of  borrowing. 

The  cottage  which  they  had  hired  belonged  to  a  rich  shot)- 
maker  of  Piccadilly,  who  had  embellished  his  little  domain  ot 
half  an  acre  with  statues,  and  jets,  and  all  the  decorations  of 
landscape  gardening ;  in  consequence  of  which  Goldsmith  gave 
it  the  name  of  The  Shoemaker's  Paradise.  As  his  fellow  occu- 
pant Mr.  Botts  drove  a  gig,  he  sometimes,  in  an  interval  of  lite- 
rary labor  accompanied  him  to  town,  partook  of  a  social  dinner 
there  and  returned  with  him  in  the  evening.  On  one  occasion, 
when  they  had  probably  lingered  too  long  at  the  table,  they  came 
near  breaking  their  necks  on  their  way  homeward  by  driving 
against  a  post  on  the  side-walk,  while  Botts  was  proving  by  the 
force  of  legal  eloquence  that  they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
broad  Edgeware  road. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer,  Goldsmith's  career  of  gayety 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  by  intelligence  of  the  death  oi 
his  brother  Henry,  then  but  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  led 
a -quiet  and  blameless  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  village  pastor  with  unaffected  piety  ;  conduct- 
ing the  school  at  Lisaoy  with  a  degree  of  industry  and  ability 
that  gave  it  celebrity,  and  acquitting  himself  in  all  the  duties  ol 
life  with   undeviating  rectitude  and    the  mildest   benevolence 
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How  truly  Goldsmith  loved  aod  venerated  him  is  evident  in  al: 
nis  letters  and  throughout  his  works  ;  in  which  his  brother  con- 
tinually forms  his  model  for  an  exemplification  of  all  the  most 
endearing  of  the  Christian  virtues  ;  yet  his  affection  at  his  death 
was  embittered  by  the  fear  that  he  died  with  some  doubt  upon 
his  mind  of  the  warmth  of  his  affection.  Goldsmith  had  been 
urged  by  his  friends  in  Ireland,  since  his  elevation  in  the  world, 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  great,  which  they  supposed  to  be  all 
powerful,  in  favor  of  Henry,  to  obtain  for  him  church  preferment 
He  did  exert  himself  as  far  as  his  diffident  nature  would  permit, 
but  without  success  ;  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  when,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that 
nobleman  proffered  him  his  patronage,  he  asked  nothing  for  him- 
self, but  only  spoke  on  behalf  of  his  brother.  Still  some  of  his 
friends,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  and  of  how  little  he  was 
able  to  do,  accused  him  of  negligence.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  his  amiable  and  estimable  brother  joined  in  the  accusation. 

To  the  tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  his  early  days 
awakened  by  the  death  of  this  loved  companion  of  his  childhood, 
we  may  attribute  some  of  the  most  heartfelt  passages  in  his 
Deserted  Village.  Much  of  that  poem  we  are  told  was  composed 
this  summer,  in  the  course  of  solitary  strolls  about  the  green 
lanes  and  beautifully  rural  scenes  of  the  neighborhood ;  and 
thus  much  of  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  English  landscape 
became  blended  witli  the  ruder  features  of  Lissoy.  It  was  in 
(hese  lonely  and  subdued  moments,  when  tender  regret  was  halt 
mingled  with  self-upbraiding,  that  he  poured  forth  that  homage 
of  the  heart  rendered  as  it  were  at  the  grave  of  his  brother. 
The  picture  of  the  village  pastor  in  this  poem,  which  we  have 
already  hinted,  was    taken  in  part  from   the  character  of   hit 
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father,  embodied  likewise  the  recollections  of  his  brother  Heury ; 
~for  the  natures  of  the  father  and  son  seem  to  have  been  identical. 
In  the  following  lines,  however,  Goldsmith  evidently  contrasted 
the  quiet  settled  life  of  his  brother,  passed  at  home  in  the  benev- 
olent exercise  of  the  Christian  duties,  with  his  own  restlciy 
vagrant  career ; 

"  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  racu, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place. 

To  us  the  whole  character  seems  traced  as  it  were  in  an  expia- 
tory spirit ;  as  if,  conscious  of  his  own  wandering  restlessness, 
ke  sought  to  humble  himself  at  the  shrine  of  excellence  whiob 
he  had  not  been  able  to  practise : 

"  At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Tnith  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  foUow'd,  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plack'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile : 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd. 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distressfil ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skieg, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CRnner  at  BickeistafTs. — Hiffernan  and  his  impecuniosity. — Kenrick'e  epi 
gram. — Johnson's  consolation. — Goldsmith's  toilet. — The  bloom-colom 
coat. — New  acquaintances — The  Homecks. — A  touch  of  poetry  and  pos- 
rion. — The  Jessamy  Bride. 

In  October,  Goldsmith  returned  to  town  and  resumed  his  usual 
haunts.  We  hear  of  him  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  countryman, 
Isaac  Bickerstaflf,  author  of  "Love  in  a  Village,"  "Lionel  and 
Clarissa,"  and  other  successful  dramatic  pieces.  The  dinner  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  reading  by  Biokerstaff  of  a  new  play. 
Among  the  guests  was  one  Paul  Hiffernan,  likewise  an  Irishman ; 
somewhat  idle  and  intemperate  ;  who  lived  nobody  knew  how  nor 
where,  sponging  wherever  he  had  a  chance,  and  often  of  course 
npon  Goldsmith,  who  was  ever  the  vagabond's  friend,  or  rather 
victim.  Hiiferuan  was  something  of  a  physician,  and  elevated 
the  emptiness  of  his  purse  into  the  dignity  of  a  disease,  which  he 
termed  impecuniosity,  and  against  which  he  claimed  a  right  to 
call  for  relief  from  the  healthier  purses  of  his  friends.  He  was  a 
scribbler  for  the  newspapers,  and  latterly  a  dramatic  critic,  which 
had  probably  gained  him  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  and  reading 
'J'be  wine  and  wassail,  however,  befogged  his  senses.  Scarce  had 
the  author  got  into  the  second  act  of  his  play,  when  Hiffernan 
began  to  nod   and  at  length  snored  outright.     Bickorataff  wa* 
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embarrassed,  but  continued  to  read  in  a  more  elevated  tonoi 
The  louder  he  read,  the  louder  Hiffernan  snored  ;  until  the 
author  came  to  a  pause.  "  Never  mind  the  brute,  Blck,  but  go 
on,"  cried  Goldsmith.  "  He  would  have  served  Homer  just  so 
if  he  were  here  and  reading  his  own  works." 

Kenrick,  Groldsmith's  old  enemy,  travestied  this  anecdote  in 
the  following  lines,  pretending  that  the  poet  had  compared  hu 
countryman  Bickerstafif  to  Homer. 

What  are  your  Bretons,  Romans,  Grecians, 
Compared  with  thorough-bred  Milesians ! 
Step  into  Griffin's  shop,  he'll  tell  ye 
Of  Goldsmith,  Bickerstaff,  and  Kelly  »  •  • 
And,  take  one  Irish  evidence  for  t'other, 
Ev'n  Homer's  self  is  but  their  foster  brother. 

Johnson  was  a  rough  consoler  to  a  man  when  wincing  undei 
an  attack  of  this  kind.  "  Never  miad,  sir,"  said  he  to  Goldsmith, 
when  he  saw  that  he  felt  the  sting.  "  A  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  be  talked  of  is  much  helped  by  being  attacked.  Ifame.  sir 
is  a  shuttlecock ;  if  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the  room,  it 
will  soon  fall  to  the  ground  ;  to  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at 
both  ends." 

Bickerstaff  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  in  high 
vogue,  the  associate  oi  the  first  wits  of  the  day ;  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  an  infamous  crime.  Johnson  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  hearing  the  offence  for  which  he  had  flod. 
"Why,  sir?"  said  Thrale;  "he  had  long  been  a  suspected  man.'' 
Perhaps  there  was  a  knowing  look  on  the  part  of  the  eminent 
brewer,  which  provoked  a  somewhat  contemptuous  reply.     "  By 
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those  who  look  close  to  the  ground,"  said  Johnson,  "  dirt  wiL 
Bometimes  be  seen ;  I  hope  I  see  things  from  a  greater  distance.' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  improvement,  or  rather  the 
increased  expense,  of  Goldsmith's  wardrobe  since  his  elevation 
into  polite  society.  "  He  was  fond,"  says  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, "  of  exhibiting  his  muscular  little  person  in  the  gayest 
apparel  of  the'  day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag-wig  and  sword " 
Thus  arrayed,  he  used  to  figure  about  in  the  sunshine  in  the- 
Temple  Gardens,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
amusement  of  his  acquaintances. 

Boswell,  in  his  memoirs,  has  rendered  one  of  his  suits  for 
ever  famous.  That  worthy,  on  the  16th  of  October  in  this  same 
year,  gave  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Garrick. 
Murphy,  Bickerstafi',  and  Davies.  Goldsmith  was  generally  apt 
to  bustle  in  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  guests  were  taking 
their  seats  at  table,  but  on  this  occasion  be  was  unusually  early. 
While  waiting  for  some  lingerers  to  arrive,  "he  strutted  about," 
says  Boswell,  "  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe,  was  seriously 
vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  prone  to  such  impres- 
sions. '  Come,  come,'  said  Garrick,  '  talk  no  more  of  that.  You 
are  perhaps  the  worst — eh,  eh?'  Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempt- 
ing to  interrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically. 
'  Nay,  you  will  always  look  like  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talking 
of  your  being  well  or  ill  dressed.'  '  Well,  let  me  tell  you,'  said 
Goldsmith,  '  when  the  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-colored 
coat,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  a  favor  to  beg  of  you  ;  when  any  body 
o?ks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John 
Pilby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water  Lane.''  '  Why,  sir,'  cried  John- 
«oii.  '  that  was  because  he  knew  the  strange  color  would  attraci 
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crowds  io  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  sei? 
how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  of  so  absurd  a  color.'  " 

But  though  Goldsmith  might  permit  this  raillery  on  the  pari 
of  his  friends,  he  was  quick  to  resent  any  personalities  of  the 
kind  from  strangers.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  Strand 
in  grand  array  with  bag-wig  and  sword,  he  excited  the  merriment 
of  two  coxcombs,  one  of  whom  called  to  the  other  to  "  look  at 
that  fly  with  a  long  pin  stuck  through  it "  Stung  to  the  quick. 
Goldsmith's  first  retort  was  to  caution  toe  passers-by  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  "  that  brace  of  disguised  pickpockets  " — his 
next  was  to  step  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  where  there  was 
room  for  action,  half-draw  his  sword,  and  beckon  the  joker,  who 
was  armed  in  like  manner,  to  follow  him.  This  was  literally  a 
war  of  wit  which  the  other  had  not  anticipated.  He  had  no  in- 
clination to  push  the  joke  to  such  an  extreme,  but  abandoning 
the  ground,  sneaked  ofi^  with  his  brother  wag  amid  the  hootings 
of  the  spectators. 

This  proneness  to  finery  in  dress,  however,  which  Boswell 
and  others  of  Goldsmith's  contemporaries,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  secret  plies  of  his  character,  attributed  to  vanity,  arose, 
we  are  convinced,  from  a  widely  dificrent  motive.  It  was  from  a 
painful  idea  of  his  own  personal  defects,  which  had  been  cruelly 
stamped  upon  his  mind  in  his  boyhood,  by  the  sneers  and  jeers 
of  his  playmates,  and  had  been  ground  deeper  into  it  by  rude 
speeches  made  to  him  in  every  step  of  his  struggling  career,  un. 
til  it  had  become  a  constant  cause  of  awkwardness  and  embar- 
rassment. This  he  had  experienced  the  more  sensibly  since  his 
leputation  had  elevated  him  into  polite  society ;  and  he  was  eon- 
etantly  endeavoring  by  the  aid  of  dress  to  acquire  that  personal 

naxptcdnlity,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  which  nature  had  denied 
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Uini.  If  ever  he  betrayed  a  little  self-complacency  on  first  turn- 
ing out  in  a  new  suit,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  because  be  fell 
as  if  he  had  achieved  a  triumph  over  his  ugliness. 

There  were  circumstances  too,  about  the  time  of  which  wo 
are  treating,  which  may  have  rendered  Goldsmith  more  thaa 
asually  attentive  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  recently 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  most  agreeable  family  from  Devon- 
shire, which  he  met  at  the  house  of  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Horneck,  widow  of  Captain  Kaue 
Horneck ;  two  daughters,  seventeen  and  nineteen  years  of  age, 
aud  an  only  son.  Charles,  tlie  Captain  in  Laxx,  as  his  sisters 
playfully  and  somewhat  proudly  called  him,  he  having  lately  en- 
tered the  Gruards..  The  daughters  are  described  as  uncommonly 
beautiful,  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  agreeable.  Catharine,  the 
eldest,  went  among  her  friends  by  the  name  of  Little  Ccnncdy^ 
indicative,  very  probably,  of  her  disposition.  She  was  engaged 
to  William  Henry  Bunbury,  second  son  of  a  Suffolk  baronet. 
The  hand  and  heart  of  her  sister  Mary  were  yet  unengaged, 
although  she  bore  the  by-name  among  her  friends  of  the  Jessamy 
Bride.  This  family  was  prepared,  by  their  intimacy  with  Rey- 
nolds and  his  sister,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Goldsmith.  Th 
poet  had  always  been  a  chosen  friend  of  the  eminent  painter,  and 
Mis's  Reynolds,  as  we  have  shown,  ever  since  she  had  heard  his 
poem  of  The  Traveller  read, aloud,  had  ceased  to  consider  him 
ugly.  The  Hornecks  were  equally  capable  of  forgqtting  his  per 
gon  in  admiring  his  works  On  becoming  acquainted  with  hitu 
too,  tlioy  were  delighted  with  his  guileless  simplicity ;  his  buoy 
ant  good-nature  and  his  innate  benevolence,  and  an  enduring 
intimacy  soon  sprang  up  between  them  For  once  poor  Gold- 
smith had  met  with  polite  society,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  a< 
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hoiuc,  and  by  which  he  was  fully  appreciated ;  for  once  he  had 
met  with  lovely  women,  to  whom  his  ugly  features  were  not  re- 
pulsive. A  proof  of  the  easy  and  playful  terms  in  which  he  was 
with  them,  remains  in  a  whimsical  epistle  in  verse,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  occasion.  A  dinner  was  to  be  given  to  their 
fiiniily  by  a  Dr.  Baker,  a  friend  of  their  mother's,  at  which  Key 
Holds  and  Angelica  Kauffman  were  to  be  present.  The  young 
ladies  were  eager  to  have  Goldsmith  of  the  party,  and  their  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Baker  allowing  them  to  take  the  liberty,  they 
wrote  a  joint  invitation  to  the  poet  at  the  last  moment.  It  came 
too  late,  and  drew  from  him  the  following  reply ;  on  the  top  ol 
tfhioh  was  scra'v^^led,  This  is  a  poem  !     This  is  a  copy  of  versos  I 

Your  mandate  I  got,  '  Little  Comedy's  face, 

You  may  all  go  to  pot ;  j  And  the  Captain  in  Lace — 

Had  your  senses  been  right,  l  Tell  each  other  to  rae 

You'd  have  sent  before  night —  j  Your  Devonshire  crew, 

So  tell  Horneck  and  Nesbitt,  j  For  sending  so  late 


And  Baker  and  his  bit. 
And  Kauffman  beside. 
And  the  Jessamy  Bride, 
With  the  rest  of  the  crew. 


To  one  of  my  state. 
But  'tis  Reynolds's  way 
From  wisdom  to  stray. 
And  Angelica's  whim 


The  Reynoldses  too,  '  To  befrolic  like  him ; 

But  alas !  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser. 
When  both  have  been  spoil'd  in  to-day".?  Advertiser?* 

•  The  following  Imes  hod  appeared  in  that  day's  Advertiser,  on  the 
of  Sir  Joshua  by  Angelica  Kauffman : — 

While  fair  Angelica,  with  matchless  grace. 
Paints  Conway's  burly  form  and  Stanhope's  face ; 
Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay, 
Wc  praise,  admire   and  gaze  our  souls  awKy. 
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I(;  has  been  intimated  that  the  intimacj  of  poor  Ooldsiaitli 
with  the  Miss  Hornecks,  which  began  in  so  sprightly  a  vein,  gra- 
dually assumed  something  of  a  more  tender  nature,  and  that  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  the  younger  sister.  This 
may  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  which  about  this  time 
appeared  in  his  wardrobe  and  toilet.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  acquaintance  with  these  lovely  girls,  the  tell-tale  book  of  his 
tailor,  Mr.  W^liam  Filby,  displays  entries  of  four  or  five  full  suits, 
beside  separate  articles  of  dress.  Among  the  items  we  find  a 
green  half-trimmed  frock  and  breeches,  lined  with  silk ;  a  queen's 
blue  dress  suit ;  a  half-dress  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin ;  a 
pair  of  silk  stocking  breeches,  and  another  pair  of  a  bloom  color. 
Alas  I  poor  Goldsmith!  how  much  of  this  silken  finery  was  dic- 
tate J,  not  by  vanity,  but  humble  consciousness  of  thy  defects; 
how  muali  of  it  was  to  atone  for  the  uncouthness  of  thy  pcraon, 
&nd  to  win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride  I 

But  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done  for  thee,  . 
O  Reynolds !  witli  astonishment  we  see, 
Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride  we  own, 
Socb  strength,  such  harmony  excelled  by  none, 
Ami  thou  «rt  rivalled  by  thyself  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ihildamilh  in  the  Temple— Judge  Day  and  Grattan  —Labor  and  dlKiipatlrii.— 
Publication  of  t.'ie  Roman  History. — Opinions  of  it. — History  of  Aniuated 
Nature. — Temple  rookery. — Anecdotes  of  a  spider. 

In  the  winter  of  1768-69  Goldsmith  occupied  himself  at  his  quar- 
ters in  the  Temple,  slowly  "  building  up"  his  Roman  History. 
We  have  pleasant  views  of  him  in  this  learned  and  half-oloistered 
retreat  of  wits  and  lawyers  and  legal  students,  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  Judge  Day  of  the  Irish  Bench,  who  in  his  advanced 
age  delighted  to  recall  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  a 
templar,  and  to  speak  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low-student, Grattan,  were  treated  by  the  poet.  "  I  was  just  ar- 
rived from  college,"  said  he,  "  full  freighted  with  academic  glean- 
ings, and  our  author  did  not  disdain  to  receive  from  me  some 
opinions  and  hints  towards  his  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Be- 
ing then  a  young  man,  I  felt  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so 
celebrated  a  person.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  conversation 
of  Grattan,  whose  brilliancy  in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  full 
earnest  of  the  unrivalled  splendor  which  awaited  his  meridian; 
and  finding  us  dwelling  together  in  Essex  Court,  near  himself, 
where  he  frequently  visited  my  immortal'' friend,  his  warm  heart 
became  naturally  prepossessed  towards  the  associate  of  one  whom 

be  so  much  admired." 
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The  judge  goes  on,  in  his  reminiscences,  to  give  a  picture  of 
Goldsmith's  social  habits,  similar  in  style  to  those  already  fur- 
nished. He  frequented  much  the  Grecian  Coffee-Iiouse,  then  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Lancashire  Templars.  He  de- 
lighted in  collecting  his  friends  around  him  at  evening  parties 
at  his  chambers,  where  he  entertained  them  with  a  cordial  and 
unostentatious  hospitality.  "  Occasionally,"  adds  the  judge,  "  he 
amused  them  with  his  flute,  or  with  whist,  neither  of  which  he 
played  well,  particularly  the  latter,  but,  on  losing  his  money, 
he  never  lost  his  temper.  In  a  run  of  bad  luck  and  worce 
play,  he  would  fling  his  cards  upon  the  floor  and  exclaim, 
'  E  fefore  George,  I  ought  for  ever  to  renounce  thee,  fickle, 
faithless  fortune.' " 

The  judge  was  aware,  at  the  time,  that  all  the  learned  labor 
of  poor  Goldrj/nith  upon  his  Roman  History  was  mere  hack  work 
to  recruit  hi",  pxhausted  finances.  "  His  purse  replenished,"  adds 
he,  "  by  labors  of  this  kind,  the  season  of  relaxation  and  pleasure 
took  its  turn,  in  attending  the  theatres.  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and 
other  scenes  of  gayety  and  amusement.  Whenever  his  funds  were 
dissipated — and  they  fled  more  rapidly  from  being  the  dupe  of 
many  artful  persons,  male  and  female,  who  practised  upon  his 
benevolence — he  returned  to  his  literary  labors,  and  shut  himself 
up  from  society  to  provide  fresh  matter  for  his  bookseller,  and 
fresh  supplies  for  himself." 

How  completely  had  the  young  student  discerned  the  charac- 
teristics of  poor,  genial,  generous,  drudging,  holiday-loving  Gold- 
smith ;  toiling,  that  he  might  play;  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brains,  and  then  throwing  it  out  of  the  window. 

The  Roman  History  was  published  in  the  middle  of  May,  io 
two  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each.     It  was  brought  out 
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(rithout  parade  or  pretension,  and  was  announced  as  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges ;  but,  though  a  work  written  for  bread, 
not  fame,  such  is  its  ease,  perspicuity,  good  sense,  and  the  delight- 
ful simplicity  of  its  style,  that  it  was  well  received  by  the  critics 
commanded  a  prompt  and  extensive  sale,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  young  and  old. 

Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  rarely  praised  of 
dispraised  things  by  halves,  broke  forth  in  a  warm  eulogy  of  the 
author  and  the  work,  in  a  conversation  with  Boswell,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  latter.  "  Whether  we  take  Goldsmith,"  said 
,  he,  "  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in 
the  first  class.''  Boswell. — "  An  historian !  My  dear  sir,  you 
surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the  Roman  History  with 
the  works  of  other  historians  of  this  age.''  Johnson. — "  Why,  who 
are  before  him  ?"  Boswell. — "  Hume — Robertson — Lord  Lyttel- 
ton."  Johnson  (his  antipathy  against  the  Scotch  beginning  to 
rise). — "  I  have  not  read  Hume  ;  but  doubtless  Groldsmith's  His- 
tory is  better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of 
Dalrj'mple.''  Boswell.-  -"  Will  you  not  admit  the  superiority  of 
Robertson,  in  whose  history  we  find  such  penetration,  such  paint- 
ing?" Johnson. — "  Sir,  you  must  consider  how  that  penetration 
and  that  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagina- 
tion. He  who  describes  what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces,  in  a  history- 
piece  ;  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.  You  must  look  upon 
Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by  that  standard.  His- 
tory it  is  not.  Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer 
to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Goldsmith 
has  done  this  in  his  history.  Now  Robertson  might  have  put 
twice  an  much  in  his  book.  .  Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  haa 
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packed  gold  in  wool ;  the  wool  takes  up  more  room  thao  the  guld 
No,  sir,  I  always  thought  Robertson  would  be  crushed  with  his 
own  weight — would  be  buried  under  his  own  ornaments.  Gold- 
smith tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to  know ;  Robertson  detains 
you  a  great  deal  too  long.  No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cum- 
brous detail  a  second  time ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative  will 
please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to  Robertson  what  an  old 
tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his  pupils,  '  Read  over  your  com- 
positions, and,  whenever  you  meet  with  a  passage  which  you  think 
is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out !'  Goldsmith's  abridgment  is 
better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot  in  the 
same  places  of  the  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that  he  excels 
Vertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  every 
thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a 
Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian 
tale." 

The  Natural  History  to  which  Johnson  alluded  was  the 
"  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  which  Goldsmith  commenced 
in  1769,  under  an  engagement  with  Griffin,  the  bookseller,  to 
complete  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  eight  volumes,  each  containing 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  in  pica ;  a  hundred  guineas  to 
be  paid  to  the  author  on  the  delivery  of  each  volume  in  manu- 
Bci  ipt. 

He  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  work  by  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  the  booksellers,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  sterling 
merits  and  captivating  style  of  an  introduction  which  he  wrote 
to  Brookes's  Natural  History.  It  was  Goldsmith  intention 
originally  to  make  a  translation  of  Pliny,  with  a  popular  com 
mentary ;  but  the  appearance  of  Buffon's  work  induced  him  tm 
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.haug^  his  plan,  and  make  use  of  that  author  for  a  guide  and 
mod':l 

Vi\.  mberland,  speaking  of  this  work,  observes :  "  Distress 
drove  G-oldsmith  upon  undertakings  neither  congenial  with  his 
atndit-s  nor  worthy  of  his  talents  I  remember  him  when,  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  beginning  of  his 
'Animated  Nature;'  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such  as  genius  draws 
when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  froin  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread, 
and  talk  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  which  Pidoek's 
showman  would  have  done  as  well.  Poor  fellovr,  he  hardly 
knows  an  ass  from  a  mule,  nor  a  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when 
he  sees  it  on  the  table." 

Others  of  Goldsmith's  friends  entertained  similar  ideas  with 
respect  to  his  fitness  for  the  task,  and  they  were  apt  now  and  then 
to  banter  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  amuse  themselves  with  his 
easy  credulity.  The  custom  among  the  natives  of  Otaheite  of 
eating  dogs  being  once  mentioned  in  company,  Goldsmith  observed 
that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  China ;  that  a  dog-butcher  is 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher ;  and  that,  when  he  walks 
abroad,  all  the  dogs  fall  on  him.  Johnson. — "  That  is  not  owing 
to  his  killing  dogs  ;  sir,  I  remember  a  butcher  at  Litchfield 
whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived  always  attacked 
It  is  the  smell  of  carnage  which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he 
has  killed  be  what  they  may.''  Goldsmith. — "  Yes,  there  is  a 
general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre  If  you 
put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  likely  to  go 
mad."  Johnson.—"  I  doubt  that."  Goldsmith.—"  Nay,  sir,  it 
is  a  fact  well  authenticated."  Thrale. — "  You  had  better  prove 
tt  before  you  put  it  into  your  book  on  Natural  History.  Yon 
Day  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will."     Johnson. — "  Nay,  sir.  I 
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would  not  Lave  him  prove  it.  If  he  is  content  to  take  his  infor 
mation  from  others,  he  may  get  through  his  book  with  little  trou 
ble,  and  without  much  endangering  his  reputation.  But  if  h« 
makes  experiments  for  so  comprehensive  a  book  as  his,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  them ;  his  erroneous  assertions  would  fall 
then  upon  himself;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  having  made 
experiments  as  to  every  particular.'' 

Johnson's  original  prediction,  however,  with  respect  to  this 
work,  that  Goldsmith  would  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian 
tale,  was  verified ;  and  though  much  of  it  was  borrowed  from 
Buffon.  and  but  little  of  it  written  from  his  own  observation ; 
though  it  was  by  no  means  profound,  and  was  chargeable  with 
many  errors,  yet  the  charms  of  his  style  and  the  play  of  his 
happy  disposition  throughout  have  continued  to  render  it  far 
more  popular  and  readable  than  many  works  on  the  subject  of 
much  greater  scope  and  science.  Cumberland  was  mistaken, 
however,  in  his  notion  of  Groldsmith's  ignorance  and  lack  of  ob 
servation  as  to  the  characteristics  of  animals.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  minute  and  shrewd  observer  of  them  ;  but  he  observed 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  moralist  as  well  as  a  naturalist 
We  quote  two  passages  from  his  works  illustrative  of  this  fact, 
nd  we  do  so  the  more  readily  because  they  are  in  a  manner  a 
part  of  his  history,  and  give  us  another  peep  into  his  private  life 
in  the  Temple ;  of  his  mode  of  occupying  himself  in  his  lonely 
and  apparently  idle  moments,  and  of  another  class  of  acquaint- 
ances which  he  made  there. 

Speaking  in  his  "Animated  Nature"  of  the  habitudes  ol 
Rooks,  "  I  have  often  amused  myself,"  says  he,  "  with  observing 
their  plans  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks 
apon  a  grove,  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  » 
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oity.  At  the  commencement  of  spring  the  rookery,  which,  during 
the  continuance  of  winter,  seemed  to  have  been  deserted,  or  onlj 
guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now 
begins  to  be  once  more  frequented ;  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  business  will  be  fairly  commenced." 

The  other  passage  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  at  soma 
length,  is  from  an  admirable  paper  in  the  Bee,  and  relates  to  the 
House  Spider. 

"  Of  all  the  solitary  insects  I  have  ever  remarked,  the  spider 
is  the  most  sagacious,  and  its  motions  to  me,  who  have  attentively 
considered  them,  seem  almost  to  exceed  belief  «  •  » 
I  perceived,  about  four  years  ago,  a  large  spider  in  one  corner  ol 
my  room  making  its  web;  and,  though  the  maid  frequently 
levelled  her  broom  against  the  labors  of  the  little  animal,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  then  to  prevent  its  destruction,  and  I  may 
say  it  more  than  paid  me  by  the  entertainment  it  afforded. 

"  In  three  days  the  web  was,  with  incredible  diligence,  com- 
pleted ;  nor  could  I  avoid  thinking  that  the  insect  seemed  to 
exult  in  its  new  abode.  It  frequently  traversed  it  round,  exa- 
mined the  strength  of  every  part  of  it,  retired  into  its  hole,  and 
came  out  very  frequently.  The  first  enemy,  however,  it  had  to 
encounter  was  another  and  a  much  larger  spider,  which,  having 
no  web  of  its  own,  and  having  probably  exhausted  all  its  stock  in 
former  labors  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the  property  of  its 
neighbor.  Soon,  then,  a  terrible  encounter  ensued,  in  which  the 
invader  seemed  to  have  the  victory,  and  the  laborious  spider  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  its  hole.  Upon  this  I  perceived  the 
victor  using  every  art  to  draw  the  enemy  from  its  stronghold. 
He  seemed  to  go  off,  but  quickly  returned ;  and  when  he  found 
dl  arts  in  vain,  began  to  demolish  the  new  web  without  merov. 
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This  brought  on  another  battle,  and,  contrary  to  my  expcctatione, 
the  laborious  spider  became  conquerer,  and  fairly  killed  his  antago- 
nist. 

"  Now,  then,  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  was  justly  its 
own,  it  waited  three  days  with  the  utmost  impatience,  repairing 
the  breaches  of  its  web,  and  taking  no  sustenance  that  I  could 
perceive.  At  last,  however,  a  large  blue  fly  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  struggled  hard  to  get  loose.  The  spider  gave  it  leave  to  en 
tangle  itself  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  seemed  to  be  too  strong 
for  the  cobweb.  I  must  own  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  saw 
the  spider  immediately  sally  out,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
weave  a  new  net  round  its  captive,  by  which  the  motion  of  its 
wings  was  stopped ;  and,  when  it  was  fairly  hampered  in  this 
manner,  it  was  seized  and  dragged  into  the  hole. 

"  In  this  manner  it  lived,  in  a  precarious  state  ;  and  nature 
seemed  to  have  fitted  it  for  such  a  life,  for  upon  a  single  fly  it 
subsisted  for  more  than  a  week.  I  once  put  a  wasp  into  the  net ; 
but  when  the  spider  came  out  in  order  to  seize  it  as  usual,  upon 
perceiving  what  kind  of  an  enemy  it  had  to  deal  with,  it  instantly 
broke  all  the  bands  that  held  it  fast,  and  contributed  all  that  lay 
in  its  power  to  disengage  so  formidable  an  antagonist.  When 
the  wasp  was  set  at  liberty,  I  expected  the  spider  would  have  set 
about  repairing  the  breaches  that  were  made  in  its  netj  bui 
those,  it  seems,  were  irreparable :  wherefore  the  cobweb  was  now 
entirely  forsaken,  and  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  completed  iu 
the  usual  time. 

"  I  had  now  a  mind  to  try  how  many  cobwebs  a  single  spideT 
Bould  furnish;  wherefore  I  destroyed  this,  and  the  insect  set 
;.Jout  another.  When  I  destroyed  the  other  also,  its  whole  stock 
seemed  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  could  spin  no  more.     The  art« 
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it  made  use  of  to  support  itself,  now  deprived  of  its  great  means 
of  subsistence,  were  indeed  surprising.  I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its 
legs  like  a  ball,  and  lie  motionless  for  hours  together,  but  cau- 
tiously watching  all  the  time :  when  a  fly  happened  to  approach 
ufficiently  near,  it  would  dart  out  all  at  once,  and  often  seize  its 
prey. 

"  Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to  grow  weary,  and  re- 
solved to  invade  the  possession  of  some  other  spider,  since  it 
oould  not  make  a  web  of  its  own.  It  formed  an  attack  upon  a 
neighboring  fortification  with  great  vigor,  and  at  first  was  as 
vigorously  repulsed  Not  daunted  however,  with  one  defeat,  in 
this  manner  it  continued  to  lay  siege  to  another's  web  for  three 
days,  and  at  length,  having  killed  the  defendant,  actually  took 
possession.  When  smaller  flies  happen  to  fall  into  the  snare,  the 
spider  does  not  sally  out  at  once,  but  very  patiently  waits  till  it 
is  sure  of  them;  for,  upon  his  immediately  approaching,  the  ter- 
ror of  his  appearance  might  give  the  captive  strength  sufficient 
to  get  loose  ;  the  manner,  then,  is  to  wait  patiently,  till,  by  inef- 
fectual and  impotent  struggles,  the  captive  has  wasted  all  its 
strength,  and  then  he  becomes  a  certain  and  easy  conquest. 

"  The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lived  three  years ;  every 
year  it  changed  its  skin  and  got  a  new  set  of  legs.  I  have  some= 
times  plucked  ojQF  a  leg,  which  grew  again  in  two  or  three  days. 
At  first  it  dreaded  my  approach  to  its  web,  but  at  last  it  became 
80  familiar  as  to  take  a  fly  out  of  my  hand  ;  and,  upon  my  touch 
ing  any  part  of  the  web,  would  immediately  leave  its  hala.  pre 
pared  either  for  a  defence  or  an  attack." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Honors  at  the  Royal  Academy. — Letter  to  his  brother  Maurice.  — Faioil/  for 
tunea. — Jane  Contarine  and  the  miniature. — Portraits  and  engravuigs.— 
School  associations. — Johnson  and  Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1768  had  been  made  memorable  iu 
the  world  of  taste  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  and  the  direction. of 
forty  of  the  most  distinguished  artists.  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  founding  it,  had  been  unanimously  elected, 
president,  and  had  thereupon  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.* 
Johnson  was  so  delighted  with  his  friend's  elevation,  that  hu 
broke  through  a  rule  of  total  abstinence  with  respect  to  wine, 
which  he  had  maintained  for  several  years,  and  drank  bumpers 
on  the  occasion.  Sir  Joshua  eagerly  sought  to  associate  his  old 
and  valued  friends  with  him  in  his  new  honors,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  through  his  suggestions  that,  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  professorships,  which  took  place  in  December,  1769 
Johnson  was  nominated  to  that  of  Ancient  Literature,  and  Gold' 

•  We  must  apologize  for  the  anachronism  we  have  permitted  ourselves  iij 
ix  course  of  this  memoir,  in  speaking  of  Reynolds  as  Sir  Joshua,  when  treat- 
Big  of  circumstances  which  occurred  prior  to  his  being  dubbed  ;  but  it  is  aa 
rustomqry  to  speak  of  him  by  that  title,  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  dispenM 
witlj  it. 
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smith  to  that  of  History.  They  were  mere  honorary  titles,  with- 
out emolument,  but  gave  distinction,  from  the  noble  institution 
to  which  they  appertained.  They  also  gave  the  possessors  hon- 
orable places  at  the  annual  banquet,  at  which  were  assembled 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  rank  and  talent,  all 
proud  to  be  classed  among  the  patrons  of  the  arts. 

The  following  letter  of  Goldsmith  to  his  brother  alludes  to 
the  foregoing  appointment,  and  to  a  small  legacy  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  uncle  Contarine. 

"  To  Mr.  Maurice   Goldsmith,  at  James  Lawder's,  Esq.,  at  Kil- 

more,  near  Carriek-on-Shannon. 

"January,  1770. 

"  Dear  Brother, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
sooner,  but,  in  truth,  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help 
them.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  are  every  way  unprovided  for ; 
and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter fi'om  my  sister  Johnson,  by  which  I  learn  that  she  is  pretty 
much  in  the  same  circumstances.  As  to  myself,  I  believe  I 
think  I  could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law  some- 
thing like  that  which  you  desire,  but  I  am  determined  never  to 
ask  for  little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little  interest  I  may  have, 
until  I  can  serve  you,  him,  and  myself  more  efiectually.  As 
yet,,  no  opportunity  has  offered ;  but  I  believe  you  are  pretty 
well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be  remiss  when  it  arrives. 

"  The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  royal  academy  of  painting  which  he  haa 
just  established,- but  there  is  no  salary  annexed;  and  I  took  it 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any  benefit  to 
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myself      Honors  to  one   in  my  situation  are   something  like 
ruffles  to  one  that  wants  a  shirt. 

"  You  tell  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  poundi 
left  me  in  the  hands  of  my  cousin  Lawder,  and  you  ask 
we  what  I  would  have  done  with  them.  My  dear  brother,  I 
ipould  by  no  means  give  any  directions  to  my  dear  worthy  rola 
tions  at  Kilmore  how  to  dispose  of  money  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
entirely,  and  this  letter  will  serve  to  witness,  give  up  any  right 
and  title  to  it ;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  them  I  entirely  leave  it ;  whether  they  or  you 
may  think  the  whole  necessary  to  fit  you  out,  or  whether  our 
poor  sister  Johnson  may  not  want  the  half,  I  leave  entirely  to 
their  and  your  discretion.  The  kindness  of  that  good  couple 
to  our  shattered  family  demands  our  sincerest  gratitude ;  and, 
though  they  have  almost  forgotten  me,  yet,  if  good  things  at  last 
arrive,  I  hope  one  day  to  return  and  increase  their  good-humor 
by  adding  to  my  own. 

"  I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  picture  of  myself, 
as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can  offer.  I  have 
ordered  it  to  be  left  for  her  at  George  Faulkner's,  folded  in  a 
letter.  The  face,  you  well  know  is  ugly  enough,  but  it  is  finely 
painted.  I  will  shortly  also  send  ray  friends  over  the  Shannon 
some  mezzotinto  prints  of  myself,  and  some  more  of  my  friends 
here,  such  as  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Colman.  I 
'believe  I  have  written  a  hundred  letters  to  different  friends  iu 
your  country,  and  never  received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this,  or  why  they  are  unwilling 
to  keen  up  for  me  those  regards  which  I  must  ever  retain  foi 
them 
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"  If,  then,  you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  will  write  often, 
whether  I  answer  you  or  not.  Let  me  particularly  have-the- 
news  of  our  family  and  old  acquaintances.  For  instance,  you 
may  begin  by  telling  me  about  the  family  where  you  reside,  how 
they  spend  'their  time,  and  whether  they  ever  make  mention  of 
mo.  Tell  me  about  my  mother,  my  brother  Hodson  and  hi8 
Bon,  my  brother  Harry's  son  and  daughter,  my  sister  Johnson, 
the  family,  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is  become  of  them,  where  they 
live,  and  how  they  do.  You  talked  of  being  my  only  brother :  I 
don't  understand  you.  Where  is  Charles  ?  A  sheet  of  paper 
occasionally  filled  with  the  news  of  this  kiud  would  make  me 
very  happy,  and  would  keep  you  nearer  my  mind.  As  it  is,  my 
dear  brother,  believe  me  to  be 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

By  this  letter  we  find  the  Goldsmiths  the  same  shifting, 
shiftless  race  as  formerly  ;  a  "  shattered  family,"  scrambling  on 
each  other's  back  as  soon  as  any  rise  above  the  surface.  Mau- 
rice is  "  every  way  unprovided  for  ;"  living  upon  cousin  Jane  and 
ner  husband  ;  and,  perhaps,  amusing  himself  by  hunting  otter  in 
she  river  Inny.  Sister  Johnson  and  her  husband  are  as  poorly 
off  as  Maurice,  with,  perhaps,  no  one  at  hand  to  quarter  them- 
selves upon  ,  as  to  the  rest,  "  what  is  become  of  them  ;  where  do 
they  live  ;  how  do  they  do  ;  what  is  become  of  Charles  ?"  What 
forlorn,  hap-hazard  life  is  implied  by  these  questions !  Can  we 
wonder  that,  with  all  the  love  for  his  native  place,  which  is  shown 
throughout  Goldsmith's  writings,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  return 
there?     Yet  his  affections  are  still  there.     He  wishes  to  know 

tl 
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whether  the  Ladders  (which  means  his  cousin  Jane,  his  earlj 
Valentine)  ever  make  mention  of  him ;  he  sends  Jane  his  minia- 
ture ;  he  believes  "  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  he  can  offer ;" 
he  evidently,  therefore,  docs  not  believe  she  has  almost  forgot 
ton  him.  although  he  intimates  that  he  does :  in  his  memory  she 
is  still  Jane  Contarine,  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  he  accompanied 
her  harpsichord  with  his  flute.  Absence,  like  death,  sets  a  sea! 
on  the  image  of  those  we  have  loved  ;  we  cannot  realize  the  inter- 
vening changes  which  time  may  have  effected. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Goldsmith's  relatives,  he  abandons  his  legacy 
of  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  shared  among  them.  It  is  all  he  has  to 
give.  His  heedless  improvidence  is  eating  up  the  pay  of  the 
booksellers  in  advance.  With  all  his  literary  success,  he  has 
neither  money  nor  influence ;  but  he  has  empty  fame,  and  ho 
is  ready  to  participate  with  them  ;  he  is  honorary  professor,  with- 
out pay ;  his  portrait  is  to  be  engraved  in  mezzotint,  in  company 
with  tho&e  of  his  friends,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Colman, 
and  others,  and  he  will  send  prints  of  them  to  his  friends  over 
the  Channel,  though  they  may  not  have  a  house  to  hang  them 
up  in.  What  a  motley  letter  !  How  indicative  of  the  motley 
character  of  the  writer !  By  the  by,  the  publication  of  a  splen- 
did mezzotinto  engraving  of  his  likeness  by  Reynolds,  was  a  great 
matter  of  glorification  to  Goldsmith,  especially  as  it  appeared  in 
such  illustrious  company.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  high  elation,  from  having  just  seen  it  figuring'in  the 
print-shop  windows,  he  met  a  young  gentleman  with  a  newly 
narried  wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  whom  he  immediately  recog- 
nized for  Master  Bishop,  one  of  the  boys  he  had  petted  and 
created  with  sweetmeats  when  a  humble  usher  at  Milner's  school 
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The  kindly  feelings  of  old  times  revived,  and  he  accosted  hiit 
with  cordial  familiarity,  though  the  youth  may  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  personage,  arrayed,  perhaps,  in 
garments  of  Tyrian  dye,  the  dingy  pedagogue  of  the  Milners 
"  Come,  my  boy,''  cried  Goldsmith,  as  if  still  speaking  to  a  school 
boy,  "  Come,  Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  I  must  treat  you 
to  something — what  shall  it  be?  Will  you  have  some  apples ?" 
glancing  at  an  old  woman's  stall ;  then,  recollecting  the  print- 
shop  window ;  "  Sam,"  said  he,  "  have  you  seen  my  picture  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds?  Have  you  seen  it,  Sam?  Have  you  got  an 
engraving  ?"  Bishop  was  caught ;  he  equivocated ;  he  had  not 
yet  bought  it ;  but  he  was  furnishing  his  house,  and  had  fixed 
upon  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  hung.  "  Ah,  Sam !"  re- 
joined Goldsmith  reproachfully,  "  if  your  picture  had  been  pub- 
lished, I  should  not  have  waited  an  hour  without  having  it." 

After  all,  it  was  honest  piide,  not  vanity,  in  Goldsmith,  that 
was  gratified  at  seeing  his  portrait  deemed  worthy  of  being  per- 
petuated by  the  classic  pencil  of  Reynolds,  and  "  hung  up  in 
history"  beside  that  of  his  revered  friend,  Johnson.  Even  the 
great  moralist  himself  was  not  insensible  to  a  feeling  of  this  kind. 
Walking  one  day  with  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  among 
the  tombs  of  monarchs,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  they  came  to  tha 
sculptured  mementos  of  literary  worthies  in  poets'  corner.  Cast- 
ing his  eye  round  upon  these  memorials  of  genius,  Johnson  mut' 
tared  in  a  low  tone  to  his  companion, 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis. 
Goldsmith  treasured  up  the  intimated  hope,  and  shortly  after 
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wards,  as  they  were  passing  by  Temple-bar,  where  the  heads  ol 
Jacobite  rebels,  executed  for  treason,  were  mouldering  aloft  on 
spikes,  pointed  up  to  the  grizzly  mementos,  and  echoed  the  inti- 
mation, 

F  >iHilan  et  nostrum  nomen  miBcebltor  itiis. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Publicatif  n  ot"  the  Deeerced  Village— notices  and  illiBtrations  of  it. 

Several  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  I'hs 
Traveller,  and  much  wonder  was  expressed  that  the  great  success 
of  that  poem  had  not  excited  the  author  to  further  poetic  at- 
tempts. On  being  questioned  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Academy  by  the  Earl  of  Lisburn,  why  he  neglected  the  muses  to 
compile  histories  and  write  novels,  "  My  Lord,"  replied  he,  "  by 
courting  the  muses  I  shall  starve,  but  by  my  other  labors  I  eat, 
drink,  ha^e  good  clothes,  and  can  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life." 
So,  also,  on  being  asked  by  a  poor  writer  what  was  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  exercising  the  pen,  "  My  dear  fellow,"  replied 
he.  good-humoredly,  "pay  no  regard  to  the  draggle-tailed  muses; 
for  my  part  I  have  found  productions  in  prose  much  more  sought 
after  and  better  paid  for." 

Still,  however,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  he  found  sweet 
moments  of  dalliance  to  steal  away  from  his  prosaic  toils,  and 
court  the  muse  among  the  green  lanes  and  hedge-rows  in  the 
rural  environs  of  London,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1770,  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  his  Deserted  Village  before  the  public. 

The  popularity  of  The  Traveller  had  prepared  the  way  for 
this  poem,  and  its  sale  was  instantaneous  and  immense.     The 
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first  edition  was  immedjiately  exhausted ;  in  a  few  days  a  sccoud 
was  issued;  in  a  few  days  more  a  third,  and  by  the  16th  of 
August  the  fifth  edition  was  hurried  through  the  press.  As  ia 
the  case  with  popular  writers,  he  had  become  his  own  rival,  an<I 
critics  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  his  first  poem ;  but 
with  the  public  at  large  we  believe  the  Deserted  Village  has  ever 
Deen  the  greatest  favorite.  Previous  to  its  publication  the  book- 
seller gave  him  in  advance  a.  note  for  the  price  agreed  upon,  one 
hundred 'guineas.  As  the  latter  was  returning  home  he  met  a 
friend  to  whom  he  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  who  appa 
rently  judging  of  poetry  by  quantity  rather  than  quality,  observed 
that  it  was  a  great  sum  for  so  small  a  poem.  "  In  truth,"  said 
Goldsmith,  ''  I  think  so  too  ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest 
man  can  afibrd  or  the  piece  is  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy  since 
1  received  it."  In  fact,  he  actually  returned  the  note  to  the  book- 
seller, and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the  payment  according  to  the 
success  of  the  work.  The  boekseller,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
soon  repaid  him  in  full  with  many  acknowledgments  of  his  dis- 
interestedness. This  anecdote  has  been  called  in  question,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds  ;  we  see  nothing  in  it  incompatibl" 
with  the  character  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  very  impulsive,  and 
prone  to  acts  of  inconsiderate  generosity. 

As  we  do  not  pretend  in  this  summary  memoir  to  go  into  a 
criticism  or  analysis  of  any  of  Goldsmith's  writings,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  poem  ;  we  cannot  help 
noticing,  however,  how  truly  it  is  a  mirror  of  the  author's  heart, 
and  of  all  the  fond  pictures  of  early  friends  and  early  life  for 
ever  present  there.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  very  last  accounts 
rpceived  from  home,  of  his  "  shattered  family,"  and  the  desolo' 
tion  that  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  the  haunts  of  his  child 
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hood,  had  cut  to  the  roots  one  feebly  cherished  hope,  and  pro 
duccd  the  following  exquisitely  tender  and  mournful  lines : 

"  In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  Ood  has  giv'n  my  shares 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  Hame  from  wasting  by  repose  ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amid  the  swains  to  show-  my  book-learn'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  eVning  group  to  draw. 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horn?  pursue, 
Pants  to  .the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  ray  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last." 

How  touchingly  expressive  are  the  succeeding  lines,  wrung 
from  a  heart  which  all  the  trials  and  temptations  and  bufFetings 
of  the  world  could  not  render  worldly ;  which,  ainid  a  thousand 
follies  and  errors  of  the  head,  stili  retained  its  childlike  inno- 
cence ;  and  which,  doomed  to  struggle  on  to  the  last  amidst  the 
iHn  and  turmoil  of  the  metropolis,  had  ever  been  cheating  itsel/ 
witli  a  dream  of  rural  quiet  and  seclusion : 

Oh  bless'd  retirement !  fi'iend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  he  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  Icams  to  fly  ! 
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Foi  nira  no  wretches,  born  lo  work  and  weep, 
Esplore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
Nor  surly  porter  stands,  in  guihy  state, 
T6  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 


NOTE. 


The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a  London  periodical, 
shows  the  effect  of  Groldsmith'a  poem  in  renovating  the  fortunes 
of  Lissoy. 

"  About  three  miles  from  Ballymahon,  a  very  central  town  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  is  the  mansion  and  village  of  Auburn,  so 
called  by  their  present  possessor,  Captain  Hogan.  Throughthe 
taste  and  improvement  of  this  gentleman,  it  is  now  a  beautiful 
spot,  although  fifteen  years  since  it  presented  a  very  bare  and 
unpoetical  aspect.  This,  however,  was  owing  to  a  cause  which 
serves  strongly  to  corroborate  the  assertion,  that  Goldsmith  had 
this  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  poem  of  '  The  Deserted 
Village.'  The  then  possessor.  General  Napier,  turned  all  his 
tenants  out  of  their  farms  that  he  might  inclose  them  in  his 
own  private  domain.  Littleton,  the  mansion  of  the  general, 
«ta)ids  not  far  off,  a  complete  emblem  of  the  desolating  spirit 
lamented  by  the  poet,  dilapidated  and  converted  into  a 
barrack. 
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"  The  chief  object  of  attraction  is  Lissoy,  once  the  parsonage 
house  of  Hepry  Goldsmith,  that  brother  to  whom  the  poel 
dedicated  bis  '  'r'aveller,'  and  who  is  represented  as  the  village 
pastor, 

Pa«inp  rifh  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

"  When  I  was  in  the  country,  the  lower  chambers  were  in- 
nabited  by  pig9  and  sheep,  and  the  drawing-rooms  by  oats 
Captain  Hogan,  however,  has,  I  believe,  got  it  since  into  his 
possession,  and  has,  of  course,  improved  its  condition. 

"  Though  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  the  identity  of 
Auburn,  Lissoy  House  overcame  my  scruples.  As  I  clambered 
over  the  rotten  gate,  and  crossed  the  gra.ss-grown  lawn  or  court, 
the  tide  of  association  became  too  stroog  for  casuistry :  here  the 
poet  dwelt  and  wrote,  and  here  his  thoughts  fondly  recurred 
when  composing  his  'Traveller'  in  a  foreign  land.  Yonder  was^ 
the  decent  church,  that  literally  '  topped  the  neighboring  hill. 
Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Knockrue,  on  which  he  declares, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  he  had  rather  sit  with  a  book  in  hand  than 
mingle  in  the  proudest  assemblies.  And,  above  all,  startlingly 
true,  beneath  my  feet  was 

'  Yonder  copse,  where  once  tlie  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild.' 

"  A  painting  from  the  life  could  not  be  more  exact.  '  The 
Stubborn  currant-bush'  lifts  its  head  above  the  rank  grass,  and 
the  proud  hollyhock  flaunts  where  its  sisters  of  the  flower  kuol 
ire  no  more. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  village  stands  the  old  '  hawthorn-  tree, 
II* 
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built  up  with  masonry  to  distinguish  and  preserve  it ,  it  is  ola 
and  stunted,  and  suffers  much  from  the  depredations  of  post 
chaise  travellers,  who  generally  stop  to  procure  a  twig.  Oppo- 
site to  it  is  the  village  alehouse,  over  the  door  of  which  swings 
'The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.'  Within  every  thing  is  arranged 
B£cording  to  the  letter : 

'  The  whitewash'd  wall,  the  nicely-sanded  floor,  ' 

The  varnish'd  clock  thai  click'd  behind  the  door: 

The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
,  The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose.* 

"  Captain  Hogan,  I  have  heard,  found  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining '  the  twelve  good  rules,'  but  at  length  purchased  them  at 
some  London  bookstall  to  adorn  the  whitewashed  parlor  of  '  The 
Three  Jolly  Pigeons.'  However  laudable  this  may  be,  nothing 
shook  my  faith  in  the  reality  of  Auburn  so  much  as  this  exact- 
ness, which  had  the  disagreeable  air  of  being  got  up  for  tha 
occasion.  The  last  object  of  pilgrimage  is  the  quondam  habita- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster, 

'  There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule.' 

It  is  surrounded  with  fragrant  proofs  of  identity  in 

'  The  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay.' 

TheJ-e  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which  fell  int3  the 
band?  of  its  present  possessors  at  the  wreck  of  the  parsonage- 
house  j  they  have  frequently  refused  large  offers  of  purchase 
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Dut  more,  I  dare  say,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  contributions  from 
the  curious  than  from  any  reverence  for  the  bar-d.  The  chair 
is  of  oak,  with  back  and  seat  of  cane,  which  precluded  all  hopes 
of  a  secret  drawer,  like  that  lately  discovered  in.  Gay's.  There 
is  no  fear  of  its  being  worn  out  bv  the  devout  earnestness  of  fit- 
ters— as  the  cocks  and  hens  have  usurped  undisputed  possession 
of  it,  and  protest  most  clamorously  against  all  attempts  to  get 
it  cleansed  or  to  seat  one's  self 

"  The  controversy  concerning  the  identity  of  this  Auburn 
was  formerly  a  standing  theme  of  discussion  among  the  learned 
of  the  neighborhood  ;  but,  since  the  pros  and  cons  have  been  all 
ascertained,  the  argument  has  died  away.  Its  abettors  plead 
the  singular  agreement  between  the  local  history  of  the  place 
and  the  Auburn  of  the  poem,  and  the  exactness  with  which  the 
scenery  of  the  one  answers  to  the  description  of  the  other.  To 
this  is  opposed  the  mention  (Jf  the  nightingale, 

■  And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made  f 

there  being  no  such  bird  in  the  island.  The  objection  is 
slighted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  considering  the  passage  as  a 
mere  poetical  license.  '  Besides,'  say  they,  '  the  robin  is  the 
Irish  nightingale.'  And  if  it  be  hinted  how  unlikely  it  was  that 
G-oldsmith  should  have  laid  the  scene  in  a  place  from  which  he 
was  and  had  been  so  long  absent,  the  rejoinder  is  always,  '  Pray, 
sir,  was  Milton  in  hell  when  he  built  Pandemonium  ?' 

"  The  line  is  naturally  drawn  between  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  poet  intended  England  by 

'  The  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 
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Bat  it  u  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  his 
imagination  had  in  view  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  give, 
Ruch  strong  features  of  resemblance  to  the  picture." 


Best,  an  Irish  clergyman,  told  Davis,  the  traveller  in  Ami 
rica,  that  the  hawthorn-bush  mentioned  in  the  poem  was  still 
remarkably  large.  -  "  I  was  riding  once,"  said  he,  "  with  Brady, 
titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  when  he  observed  to  me,  '  Ma  foy 
Best,  this  huge  overgrown  bush  is  mightily  in  the  way.  I  will 
jrder  it  to  be  cut  down.'  — '  What,  sir  !'  replied  I,  '  cut  down  the 
bush  that  supplies  so  beautiful  an  image  in  "  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage V  ' — '  Ma  foy  !'  exclaimed  the  bishop,  '  is  that  the  hawthorn- 
bush  ?  Then  let  it  be  sacred  from  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  evil 
be  to  him  that  should  cut  off  a  branch.'  " — The  hawthorn-bush, 
however,  has  long  since  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  fnniiah 
ing  relics  to  literary  pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

n*  Poet  among  the  ladies — description  of  his  person  and  manners  — Kipedi 
tion  to  Paris  with  the  Horneck  family. — The  traveller  of  twenty  and  me 
traveller  of  forty. — Hickey,  the  special  attorney. — An  unlucky  exploit. 

The  Deserted  Village  bad  shed  an  additional  poetic  grace  round 
the  homely  person  of  the  author ;  he  was  becoming  more  ana 
more  acceptable  in  ladies'  eyes,  and  finding  himself  more  and 
more  at  ease  in  their  society ;  at  least  in  the  society  of  those 
whom  he  met  in  the  Reynolds  circle,  among  whom  he  particu- 
larly affected  the  beautiful  family  of  the  Hornecks. 

Bub  let  us  see  what  were  really  the  looks  and  manners  of 
fJoldsmitb  about  this  time,  and  what  right  he  had  to  aspire  to 
ladies'  smiles  ;  and  in  so  doing  let  us  not  take  the  sketches  of  Bos 
well  and  his  compeers,  who  had  a  propensity  to  represent  him  in 
caricature  ;  but  let  us  take  the  apparently  truthful  and  discrimi 
natiug  picture  of  him  as  he  appeared-  to  Judge  Day,  when  the 
latter  was  a  student  in  the  Temple. 

"  In  person,"  says  the  judge,  "  he  was  short ;  about  five  feet 
five  or  six  inches  ;  strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make  ;  rather  fair  in 
complexion,  with  brown  hair ;  such,  at  least,  as  could  be  distin- 
guished from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain,  but  not  repul- 
sive,— certainly  not  so  when  liglitcd  up  by  conversation.     His 

pcanners  were  simple,  natural,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  we  may 
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say,  not  polished ;  at  least  without  the  refinement  and  good 
breeding  which  the  exquisite  polish  of  his  compositions  would 
lead  us  te  expect.  He  was  always  cheerful  and  animated,  often 
indeed,  boisterous  in  his  mirth;  entered  with  spirit  into  convi- 
Yial  society ;  contributed  largely  to  its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of 
nformation,  and  the  naivete  and  originality  of  his  character; 
talked  often  without  premeditation,  and  laughed  loudly  without 
restraint." 

This,  it  will  be  recollected,  represents  him  as  he  appeared  to 
a  young  Templar,  who  probably  saw  him  only  in  Temple  coffee- 
houses, at  students'  quarters,  or  at  the  jovial  supper  parties  given 
at  the  poet's  own  chambers ;  here,  of  course,  his  mind  was  in  its 
rough  dross  ;  his  laugh  may  have  been  loud  and  his  mirth  bois- 
terous ;  but  we  trust  all  these  matters  became  softened  and 
modified  when  he  found  himself  in  polite  drawing-rooms  and  in 
female  society. 

But  what  say  the  ladies  themselves  of  him ;  and  here,  fortu> 
natfely,  we  have  another  sketch  of  him,  as  he  appeared  at  the 
time  to  one  of  the  Horneck  circle;  in  fact,  we  believe,  to  the 
Jessamy  Bride  herself.  After  admitting,  apparently,  with  some 
reluctance,  that  "  he  was  a  very  plain  man,"  she  goes  on  to  say, 
'  but  had  he  been  much  more  so,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love 
and  respect  his  goodness  s>i  heart,  which  broke  out  on  every  occa- 
sion. His  benevolence  was  unquestionable,  and  his  countenance 
We  everj/  trace  of  it :  no  one  that  knew  him  intimately  could 
avoid  admiring  and  loving  his  good  qualities.''  When  to  all  this 
we  add  the  idea  of  intellectual  delicacy  and  refinement  associated 
with  him  by  his  poetry  and  the  newly-plucked  bays  that  wore 
flourishing  round  his  brow,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  fine  and 
&shionablc  ladies   should  be  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  thai 
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5ven  a  young  beauty  should  not  be  altogether  displeased  with 
the  thoughts  of  having  a  man  of  his  genius  in  her  chains. 

We  are  led  to  indulge  some  notions  of  the  kind  from  finding 
him  in  the  month  of  July,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication 
of  the  Deserted  Village,  setting  off  on  a  six  weeks'  excursion  to 
Paris,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Horneek  and  her  two  beautiful 
daughters.  A  day  or  two  before  his  departure,  we  find  another 
new  gala  suit  charged  to  him  on  the  books  of  Mr.  William  Filby, 
Were  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride  responsible  for  this 
additional  extravagance  of  wardrobe?  Groldsniith  had  recently 
been  editing  the  works  of  Parnell ;  had  he  taken  courage  from 
the  example  of  Edwin  in  the  Fairy  tale  ? — 

"  Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dared  to  love. 
He  felt  the  force  of  Edith's  eyes. 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize 

Could  ladies  look  within " 

A.11  this  we  throw  out  as  mere  hints  and  surmises,  leaving  it 
to  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  the  poet  was  subjected  to  shrewd  bantering  among 
his  contemporaries  about  the  beautiful  Mary  Horneek,  and  that 
he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  he  set  out  for  Paris  with 
Is  fair  companions,  and  the  following  letter  was  written  by  him 
to  Sii  Joshua  Reynolds,  soon  after  the  party  landed  at  Calais : 

"  My  DEAR  Friend, 

"  We  had  a  very  quick  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais,  which 
we  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  all  of  us  ex- 
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tremely  sea-sick,  which  must  necessarily  have  happened,  as  inj 
machine  to  prevent  sea-sickness  was  not  completed.  We  weru 
glad  to  leave  Dover,  because  we  hated  to  be  imposed  upon ;  so 
were  in  high  spisits  at  coming  to  Calais,  where  we  were  told  that 
a  little  money  would  go  a  great  way. 

"  Upon  landing,  with  two  little  trunks,  which  was  all  we  carried 
vrith  us,  we  were  surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows  all 
running  down  to  the  ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them  ;  four  got 
under  each  trunk,  the  rest  surrounded  and  held  the  hasps  ,  and 
in  this  manner  our  little  baggage  was  conducted,  with  a  kind  of 
funeral  solemnity,  till  it  was  safely  lodged  at  the  custom-house. 
We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  people's  civility  till  they 
came  to  be  paid ;  every  creature  that  had  the  happiness  of  but 
touching  our  trunks  with  their  finger  expected  sixpence ;  and 
they  had  so  pretty  and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it,  that  there 
was  no  refusing  them. 

"  When  we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had  next  to  speak 
with  the  custom-house  officers,  who  had  their  pretty  civil  way  too. 
We  were  directed  to  the  Hotel /d'Angleterre,  where  a  valet-de 
place  came  to  offer  his  service,  and  spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  be- 
fore I  once  found  out  that  he  was  speaking  English.  We  had  no 
occasion  for  his  services,  so  we  gave  him  a  little  money  because 
he  spoke  English,  and  because  he  wanted  it.  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  another  circumstance :  I  bought  a  new  riband  for  my 
wig  at  Canterbury,  and  the  barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to 
gain  sixpence  by  buying  me  a  new  one." 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  tour  has  beet, 
tortured  by  that  literary  magpie,  Boswell,  into  a  proof  of  Gold- 
smith's absurd  jealousy  of  any  "admiration  shown  to  others  in  his 
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preaence.  While  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Lisle,  they  were  drawn  to 
the  windows  by  a  military  parade  in  front.  The  extreme  beauty 
of  the  Miss  Hornecks  immediately  attracted  the  attention  oi 
the  officers,  who  broke  forth  with  enthusiastic,  speeches  and  com 
pliments  intended  for  their  ears.  Goldsmith  was  amused  for  a 
while,  but  at  length  affected  impatience  at  this  exclusive  admira 
tion  of  his  beautiful  companions,  and  exclaimed,  with  mock  seve- 
rity of  aspect,  "  Elsewhere  I  also  would  have  rny  admirers." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  obtuseness  of  intellect  necessary 
to  misconstrue  so  obvious  a  piece  of  mock  petulance  and  dry  hu- 
mor into  an  instance  of  mortified  vanity  and  jealous  self-conceit. 

Groldsmith  jealous  of  the  admiration  of  a  group  or  gay  officers 
for  the  charms  of  two  beautiful  young  women  !  This  even  out- 
Boswells  Boswell ;  yet  this  is  but  one  of  several  similar  absurdi- 
ties, evidently  misconceptions  of  Goldsmith's  peculiar  vein  of 
humor,  by  which  the  charge  of  envious  jealousy  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed  upon  him.  In  the  present  instance  it  was 
contradicted  by  one  of  the  ladies  herself,  -who  was  annoyed  that 
it  had  been  advanced  against  him.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  from 
the  peculiar  manner  of  his  humor,  and  assumed  frown  of  coun- 
tenance, what  was  often  uttered  in  jest  was  mistaken,  by  those 
ho  did  not  know  him,  for  earnest."  No  one  was  more  prone  to 
err  on  this  point  than  Boswell.  He  had  a  tolerable  perception 
of  wit,  but  none  of  humor. 

The  following  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  subsequently 
mritten: 

"  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  Paris,  July  29,  (1770.) 
"  My  dear  Friend; — I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  from  Lisle, 
giving  a  description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen,  but,  find- 
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ins;  it  very  dull,  and  kiiowing  that  you  would  show  it  again,! 
threw  it  aside  and  it  was  lost  You  see  by  the  top  of  this  letter 
that  we  are  at  Paris,  and  (as  I  have  often  heard  you  say)  wc  havi- 
brought  our  own  apiusement  with  us,  for  the  ladies  do  not  seem 
to  b(?  very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen. 

*'  With  regard  to,  myself,  I  find  that  travelling  at  twenty  and 
forty  are  very  different  things.  I  set  out  with  all.  my  confirmed 
habits  about  me,  and  can  find  nothing  on  the  Continent  so  good 
as  when  I  formerly  left  it.  One  of  our  chief  amusements  here  is 
scolding  at  every  thing  we  meet  with,  and  praising  every  thing 
and  every  person  we  left  at  home.  You  may  judge,  therefore; 
whether  your  name  is  not  frequently  bandied  at  table  among  us. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  I  could  regret  your  ab- 
sence so  much  as  our  various  mortifications  on  the  .  road  have 
often  taught  me  to  do.  I  could  tell  you  of  disasters  and  adven- 
tures without  number ;  of  our  lying  in  barns,  and  of  my  being 
half  poisoned  with  a  dish  of  green  peas;  of  our  quarrelling  with 
postillions,  and  being  cheated  by  our  landladies ;  but  I  reserve 
all  this  for  a  happy  hour  which  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon 
mv  return. 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that  we  are  at  present  all 
well,  and  expect  returning  when  we  have  stayed  out  one  month 
which  I  did  not  care  if  it  were  over  this  very  day.  I  long  to  hear 
from  you  all,  how  you  yourself  do,  how  Johnson,  Burke,  Dyer, 
Chamier,  Colman,  and  every  one  of  the  club  do.  I  wish  I  could 
Bend  you  some  amusement  in  this  letter,  but  I  protest  I  am  so 
Stupefied  by  the  air  of  this  country  (for  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
aatiral''  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  I  have  been  thinking  ol 
Iho  plot  of  a  comedy,  which  shall  be  entitled  A  Journey  to  Paris, 
in  which  a  family  shall  be  introduced  with   a  full  intention  ol 
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going  to  France  to  'save  money.  You  know  thpre  is  not  a  placo 
in  the  world  more  promising  for  that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat 
of  this  country,  I  can  scarce  eat  it ;  and,  though  we  pay  two  goqd 
shillings  a  head  for  our  dinner,  I  find  it  all  so  tough  that  I  have 
spent  less  time  with  my  knife  than  my  picktooth.  I  oaid  this  as 
a  good  thing  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not  understood.  I  belieiro 
it  to  bo  a  good  thing. 

"As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire,  I  find  it  out  of 
my  power  to  perform  it ;  for,  as  soon  as  T  arrive  at  Dover,  I  in- 
tend to  let  the  ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  take  a  country  lodging 
"somewhere  near  that  place  in  order  to  do  some  business.  I  have 
10  outrun  the  constable  that  I  must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up 
again.  For  God's  sake,  the  night  you  receive  this,  take  your  pen 
n  your  hand  and  tell  me  something  about  jourself  and  myself, 
if  you  know  any  thing  that  has  happened.  About  Miss  Reynolds 
about  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  my  nephew,  or  any  body  that  you  regard. 
I  beg  you  will  send  to  Griffin  the  bookseller  to  know  if  there  be 
any  letters  left  for  me.  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me  at 
Paris.  They  may  perhaps  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
opposite  the  pump  in  Temple  Lane.  The  same  messenger  will 
do  1  expect  one  from  Lord  Clare,  from  Ireland.  As  for  the 
others,  1  am  not  much  uneasy  about, 

"  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  ?  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  here  is  one  silk 
3oat,  which  I  have  put  on,  and  which  makes  me  look  like  a  fool 
But  no  more  of  that.  I  find  that  Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit 
[  am  gjad  of  it.  I  suppose  you  often  meet.  I  will  soon  be 
among  you,  better  pleased  with  my  situation  at  home  than  I  ever 
was  before.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that  if  any  thing  could  make 
France  pleasant,  the  very  good  women  with  whom  I  am  at  pro 
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«ent  would  certainly  do  it.  I  could  say  more  about  that,  bul  I 
intend  showing  them  the  letter  before  I  send  itAway.  What  sig' 
nifies  teazing  you  longer  with  moral  observations,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  my  writing  ife  over  ?  I  have  one  thing  only  more  to  say 
und  of  that  I  think  every  hour  in  the  day,  namely  that  I  am  youi 
nost  sincere  and  most  affectionate  friend, 

"  Oliver  G-oldsmith. 
"  Direct  to  me  at  the  Hotel  de  Danemarc, ) 
Rue  Jarob,  Kauxhourg  St.  Germaina  "    ^ 

A  word  of  comment  on  this  letter : 

Travelling  is,  indeed,  a  very  different  thing  with  Goldsmith 
the  pool  student  at  twenty,  and  Goldsmith  the  poet  and  professor 
at  forty.  At  twenty,  though  obliged  to  trudge  on  foot  from  town 
to  town,  and  country  to  country,  paying  for  a  supper  and  a  bed 
by  a  tune  on  the  flute,  every  thing  pleased,  every  thing  was  good; 
a  truckle  bed  in  a  garret  was  a  couch  of  down,  and  the  homely 
fare  of  the  peasant  a  feast  fit  for  an  epicure.  Now,  at  forty,  when 
he  posts  through  the  country  in  a  carriage,  virith  fair  ladies  by  his 
side,  every  thing  goes  wrong :  he  has  to  quarrel  with  postillions, 
he  is  cheated  by  landladies,  the  hotels  are  barns,  the  meat  is  too 
tough  to  be  eaten,  and  he  is  half  poisoned  by  green  peas  !  A  line  in 
his  letter  explains  the  secret :  "  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen."  "  One  of  our  chief  amusements  ia 
scolding  at  every  thing  we  meet  witli,  and  praising  every  thing 
and  every  person  we  have  left  at  home  !''  the  true  Englisli  tra- 
velling amusement.  Poor  Goldsmith  !  he  has  "  all  his  amjirmed 
haMts  about  him  ;"  that  is  to  say,  he  has  recently  risen  into  high 
life,'  and  acquired  high-bred  notions ;  he  must  be  fastidious  like 
his  fellow-travellers ;  he  dare  not  be  pleased  with  what  pleased 
the  vulgar  tastes  of  his  youth.     He  is  unconsciously  illustrating 
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tJie  trait  so  Lumorously  satirized  by  him  inNedTibbs,  the  shabby 
beaU;  who  can  find  "  no  such  dressing  as  he  had  at  Lord  Crump's 
nr  Lady  Crimp's  ;"  whose  very  senses  have  grown  genteel,  And 
who  no  longer  "  smacks  at  wretched  w^ine  or  praises  detestable 
nustard."  A  lurking  thorn,  too,  is  worrying  him  throughout  this 
tour ;  he  has  "  outrun  the  constable ;"  that  is  to  say,  his  expenses 
have  outrun  his  means,  and  he  will  have  to  make  up  for  this  but- 
terfly flight  by  toiling  like  a  grub  on  his  return. 

Another  circumstance  conliibutes  to  mar  the  pleasure  he  had 
promised  himself  in  this  excursion.  At  Paris  the  party  is  unex- 
pectedly joined  by  a  Mr.  Hiekey,  a  bustling  attorney,  who  is  well- 
acquainted  with  that  metropolis  and  its  environs,  and  insists  on 
playing  the  cicerone  on  all  occasions.  He  and  Goldsmith  do  not 
relish  each  other,  and  they  have  several  petty  altercations.  The 
lawyer  is  too  much  a  man  of  business  and  method  for  the  careless 
poet,  and  is  disposed  to  manage  every  thing.  He  has  perceivea 
Goldsmith's  whimsical  peculiarities  without  properly  appreciating 
L'S  merits,  and  is  prone  to  indulge  in  broad  bantering  and  raillery 
at  his  expense,  particularly  irksome  if  indulged  in  presence  of  the 
ladies  He  makes  himself  merry  on  his  return  to  England,  by 
giving  the  following  anecdote  as  illustrative  of  Goldsmith's  vanity: 

"  Being  with  a  party  at  Versailles,  viewing  the  water-works, 
a  question  arose  among  the  gentlemen  present,  whether  the  dis- 
tance from  whence  'they  stood  to  one  of  the  little  islands  was 
within  the  compass  of  a  leap.  Goldsmith  maintained  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but,  being  bantered  on  the  subject,  and  remembering  his 
lormer  prowess  as  a  youth,  attempted  the  leap,  but,  falling  short 
descended  into  the  water,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  company." 

Wi'.s  the  Jessamy  Bride  a  witness  of  this  unlucky  exploit? 

This  same  Hiekey  is  the  one  of  whom  Goldsmith,  some  time 
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subsequently,  gave  a  good-humored  sketch,  in  his  poem  of  "  Thi 
Retaliation." 

"  Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant  creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature ; 
He  cherish'd  hin  friend,  and  hf  relish'd  a  bumper. 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser : 
I  answer  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser  ; 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat. 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  liim  of  that ; 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go. 
And  so  was"  too  foolishly  honest  I     Ah,  no ! 
Then  what  was  his  failing?     Come,  tell  it,  and  bum  fe — 
He  was,  could  he  help  it  ?  a  special  attorney." 

Oue  of  the  few  remarks  extant  made  by  Goldsmith  during  his 
uonr  is  the  following,  of  whimsical  import,  in  his  "Animated 
Nature." 

■'  In  going  through  the  towns  of  France,  some  time  since,  1 
Bouid  not  help  observing  how  much  plainer  their  parrots  spoke 
than  ours,  and  how  very  distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots 
Bpeak  French,  when  I  could  not  understand  our  own,  though  they 
Bpoke  my  native  language.  I  at  first  ascribed  it  to  the  diflferen 
qualities  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for  entering  into  an  ela- 
borate discussion  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  ;  but  a  friend  that 
was  with  me  solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  assuring  me  that 
thfi  French  women  scarce  did  any  thing  else  the  whole  day  than 
Bit  and  instruct  their  feathered  pupils ;  and  that  the  birds  were 
thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  consequence  of  continual 
Bchooling." 

His  tour  does  not  seem  to  have  left  -in  his  memory  the  most 
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fragrant  recollections  ;  for,  being  asked,  after  his  return,  whether 
travelling  on  the  Continent  repaid  "  an  Englishman  for  the  pri- 
vations and  annoyances  attendant  on  it,"  he  replied,  "  I  recom- 
mend it  by  all  means  to  the  sick,  if  they  are  without  the  sense  of 
stndling,  and  to  the  poor  if  they  are  without  the  sense  oi feeling, 
and  to  both  if  they  can  discharge  from  their  minds  all  idea  of 
what  in  England  we  term  comfort." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  universal  improvement  in  the 
art  of  living  on  the  Continent  has  at  the  present  day  taken  away 
the  fores  of  Goldsmith's  reply,  though  even  at  the  time  it  wm 
Qiore  humorous  than  oorreot. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Death  of   Goldsmith'e     mother. — Biography   of   Pamell. — Ajsreemem    wJtJi 
Davies  for  the  History  of  Rome. — Life  of  Bolingbroke. — The  naonch  of 


On  his  return  to  England,  Groldsmith  received  ;he  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  Notwithstanding  the  fame 
as  an  author  to  which  he  liad  attained,  she  seems  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  her  early  expectations  from  him.  Like  otherf 
of  his  family,  she  had  been  more  vexed  by  his  early  follies  than 
pleased  by  his  proofs  of  genius;  and  in  subsequent  years,  when  nc 
had  risen  to  fame  and  to  intercourse  with  the  great,  had  been  an- 
noyed at  the  ignorance  of  the  world  and  want  of  management, 
which  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  fortune.  He  had  always, 
however,  been  an  affectionate  son,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
life,  when  she  had  become  blind,  contributed  from  his  precarious 
resources  to  prevent  her  from  feeling  want. 

He  now  resumed  the  labors  of  the  pen,  which  his  recent  excur- 
sion to  Paris  rendered  doubly  necessary.  We  should  have  men- 
tioned a  Life  of  Pamell,  published  by  him  shortly  after  the  De- 
serted Village.  It  was,  as  usual,  a  piece  of  job-work,  ha.stily  got 
up  for  pocket-money.  Johnson  spoke  slightingly  of  it,  and  tha 
author,  himself,  thought  proper  to  apologize  for  its  meagerness ; 
yet,  in  so  doing,  used  a  simile,  which  for  beauty  of  imagery  and 
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felicity  of  language,  is  enough  of  itself  to  stamp  a  value  upon 
the  essay. 

"  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  very  unpoetical  detail  of  the  life  oi 
a  poet.  Some  dates  and  some  few  facts,  scarcely  more  interest 
ing  than  those  that  make  the  ornaments  of  a  country  tombstone 
are  all  that  remain  of  one  whose  labors  now  begin  to  excite  uni 
versal  curiosity.  A  poet,  while  living,  is  seldom  an  object  suffi- 
eiently  great  to  attract  much  attention  ,  his  real  merits  are 
Known  but  to  a  few,  and  these  are  generally  sparing  in  their 
praises.  When  his  fame  is  increased  by  time,  it  is  then  too  late 
to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposition  ;  Uie  dews  of 
vnorning  are  past,  and  we  vainly  try  to  continue,  the  chase  by  tki 
ttteridian  splendor.''^ 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Davies,  to  prepare  an 
abridgment  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  of  his  History  of  Rome ; 
but  first  to  write  a  work  for  which  there  was  a  more  immediate  de- 
mand. Davies  was  about  to  republish  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Dis- 
sertation on  Parties,  which  he  conceived  would  be  exceedingly 
applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  make  a  probable  hit 
during  the  existing  state  of  violent  political  excitement ;  to  give 
it  still  greater  effect  and  currency  he  engaged  Goldsmith  to  intro- 
duce it  with  a  prefatory  life  of  Lord  Uolingbroke. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith's  friend  and  countryman,  Lord 
Clare,  was  in  great  affliction,  caused  by  the  death  of  hig  only 
wn,  Colonel  Nugent,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  sympathies  of 
a  kind-hearted  friend.  At  his  request,  therefore,  Goldsmith  paid 
him  a  visit  at  his  seat  of  Gosfield,  taking  his  tasks  with^ 
Lim.  Davies  was  in  a  worry  lest  Gosfield  Park  should  prove  a 
Capua  to  the  poet,  and  the  time  be  lost.  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,''  writea 
Ke  to  a  friend,  "  has  gone  with  Lord  Clare  into  the  country, 
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and  I  am  plagued  to  get  the  proofs  from  him  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
liolingbroke."  The  proofs,  however,  were  furnished  in  tinie  for 
the  publication  of  the  work  in  Decetnber.  The  Biography, 
though  written  during  a  time  of  political  turmoil,  and  introducing 
B  work  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the  arena  of  politics,  main- 
tained that  freedom  from  party  prejudice  observable  in  all  the 
writings  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  a  selection  of  facts,  drawn  from 
many  unreadable  sources,  and  arranged  into  a  clear,  flowing 
narrative,  illuslrative  of  the  career  and  character  of  one,  who, 
as  he  intimates,  "seemed  formed  by  nature  to  take  delight  in 
struggling  with  opposition  ;  whose  most  agreeable^  hours  were 
passed  in  storms  of  his  own  creating  ;  whose  life  was  spent  in 
a  continual  conflict  of  politics,  and  as  if  that  was  too  short  for 
the  combat,  has  left  his  memory  as  a  subject  of  lasting  conten- 
tion.'' The  sum  received  by  the  author  for  this  memoir,  is  sup- 
cosed,  from  circumstances,  to  have  been  forty  pounds 

Goldsmith  did  not  -find  the  residence  among  the  greaj;  unat 
tended  with  mortifications.  He  had  now  become  accustomed  to 
be  regarded  in  London  as  a  literary  lion,  and  was  annoyed,  at 
what  he  considered  a  slight,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Camden.  He 
complained  of  it  on  his  return  to  town  at  a  party  of  his  friends. 
'I  met  him,''  said  he,  "at  Lord  Clare's  house  -in  the  country; 
and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary 
man.''  "  The  company,"  says  Boswell,  "  laughed  heartily  at  this 
nece  of  '  diverting  simplicity.'  "  And  foremost  among  the  laugh- 
ers was  doubtless  the  rattle-pated  Boswell.  Johnson,  however, 
tepped  forward,  as  usual,  to  defend  the  poet,  whom  he  would 
allow  no  one  to  assail  but  himself;  perhaps  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  thought  the  dignity  of  literature  itself  involved  in  the 
question.     "  Nay,  gentlemen,''  roared  he,  "  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in 
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the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man 
as  Goldsmith,  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that 
he  neglected  him." 

After  Goldsmith's  return  to  town  he  received  from  Lord 
J.llare  a  present  of  game,  which  he  has  celebrated  and  perpetuated 
n  his  amusing  verses  entitled  the  "  Haunch  of  Vfinison."  Some 
of  the  lines  pleasantly  set  forth  the  embarrassment  causea  t)y 
the  appearance  of  such  an  aristocratic  delicacy  in  the  humble 
idtchen  of  a  poet,  accustomed  to  look  up  to  mutton  as  a  treat : 

"  Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison  ;  for  finer  or  fatter 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter : 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study. 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy  ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help  legretting 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating: 
I  had  thought  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  sho%vn  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses  where  things  are  so-so. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show  ; 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher,  of  what  they  take  pride  in. 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  was  fty'd  in. 

But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 
Your  very  good  muttons  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt ; 
It»  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt." 

We  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  oiaa- 
iers  which  took  place  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Lord  (Glare's,  whon 
that  nobleman  was  residing  in  Bath. 

Lord  Clare  and   the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  houaes 
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next  to  eaoh  other,  of  similar  architecture.  Returning  Lome 
one  morning  from  an  early  walk,  Goldsmith,  in  one  of  his  fre- 
quent fits  of  absence,  mistook  the  house,  and  walked  up  into  tlT^ 
duke's  diniug-room,  where  he  and  the  duchess  were  about  to  tit 
down  tO'  breakfast.  Goldsmith,  still  supposing  himself  in  tl.# 
house  of  Lord  Clare,  and  that  they  were  visitors,  made-  th6m  a 
easy  salutation,  being  acquainted  with  them,  and  threw  himsel 
on  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner  of  a  man  perfectly  at  home. 
The  duke  and  duchess  soon  perceived  his  mistake,  and,  while 
they  smiled  internally,  endeavored,  with  the  considerateness  of 
well-bred  people,  to  prevent  any  awkward  embarrassment.  They 
accordingly  chatted  sociably  with  him  about  matters  in  Bath,  un- 
til, breakfast  being  served,  they  invited  him  to  partake.  Tlie 
truth  at  once  flashed  upon  poor  heedless  Goldsmith ;  he  started 
up  from  his  free-and-easy  position,  made  a  confused  apology  for 
his  blunder,  and  would  have  retired  perfectly  disconcerted,  had 
not  the  duke  and  duchess  treated  the  whole  as  a  lucky  occur- 
rence to  throw  him  in  their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him 
to  dine  with  them. 

This  may  be  hung  up  as  a  companion-piece  to  his  Muader  on 
his  first  visit  to  Northumberland  House. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ffimier  at  the  Royai  A-cadeniy. — The  Rowley  controversy. — Horace  Walpole" 
conduct  to  Chatterton. — Johnson  at  RedcUffe  Church. — Goldsmith's  HiL 
lory  of  England. — Davies's  criticism. — Letter  to  Bennet  Langton. 

On  St  George's  day  of  this  year  (1771),  the  first  annual  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  in  the  exhibition  room ;  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with  works  of  art,  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  public  inspection.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  first  sug- 
gested this  elegant  festival,  presided  in  his  official  character  ;  Drs. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of  course,  were  present,  as  professors  of 
the  academy  ;  and,  beside  the  academicians,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  as  guests. 
Goldsmith  on  this  occasion  drew-  on  himself  the  attention  of  the 
company  by  launching  out  with  enthusiasm  on  the  poems  recently 
given  to  the  world  by  Chatterton,  as  the  works  of  an  ancient 
author  by  the  name  of  Rowley,  discovered  in  the  tower  of  Red- 
iliffe  Church,  at  Bristol.  Goldsmith  spoke  of  them  with  rap- 
ture, as  a  treasure  of  old  English  poetry.  This  immediatdy 
raised  the  ij[uestion  of  their  authenticity;  they  having  been 
pronounced  a  forgery  of  Chatterton's.  Goldsmith  was  warm 
for  their  being  genuine.  When  he  considered,  he  said,  the  )nerit 
of  the  roetry ;  the  acquaintance  with  life  and  the  human  heart 
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dinplayed  in  them^  the  antique  quaintness  of  the  language  and 
the  familiar  knowledge  of  historical  events  of  their  supposed 
day,  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  they  could  be  the  work  of  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  of  narrow  education,  and  confined  to  the  duties 
of  an  attorney's  office.     They  must  be  the  productions  of  Rowley 

Johnson,  who  was  a  stout  unbeliever  in  Rowley,  as  he  had 
been  in  Ossian,  rolled  in  his  chair  and  laughed  at  the  enthusj 
aflm  of  Goldsmith.  Horace  Walpole,  who  sat  near  by,  joined  in 
the  laugh  and  jeer  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  "  trouvaiUe^'  as 
he  called  it,  "  of  his  friend  Chatterton  "  was  in  question.  This 
matter,  which  had  excited  the  simple  admiration  of  Goldsmith, 
was  no  novelty  to  him,  he  said.  "  He  might,  had  he  pleased, 
have  had  the  honor  of  ushering  the  great  discovery  to  the 
learned  world."  And  so  he  might,  had  he  followed  L.s  first 
impulse  in  the  matter,  for  he  himself  had  been  an  original 
believer ;  had  pronounced  some  specimen  verses  sent  to  him  by 
Chatterton  wonderful  for  their  harmony  and  spirit;  and  had 
6een  ready  to  print  them  and  publish  them  to  the  world  with  his 
sanction.  When  he  found,  however,  that  his  unknown  corre- 
spondent was  a  mere  boy,  humble  in  sphere  and  indigent  in 
circumstances,  and  when  Gray  and  Mason  pronounced  the  poemK 
forgeries,  he  had  changed  his  whole  conduct  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate author,  and  by  his  neglect  and  coldness  had  dashed  all 
bis  sanguine  hopes  to  the  ground. 

Exulting  in  his  superior  discernment,  this  cold-hearted  mak 
of  society  now  went  on  to  divert  himself,  as  he  says,  with  the 
credulity  of  Goldsmith,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce 
"  an  inspired  idiot ;"  but  his  mirth  was  soon  dashed,  for  on 
»Bking  the  poet  what  had  become  of  this  Chatterton,  he  was 
aiiBvered.  doublless  in  the  feeling  tone  of  one  who  had  cxperi 
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enced  the  pangs  of  despondent  genius,  that  "he  had  been  to 
London,  and  had  destroyed  himself." 

The  reply  struck  a  pang  of  self-reproach  e^.tn  to  the  cold 
heart  of  Walpole ;  a  faint  blush  may  have  visited  his  cheek  at 
his  recent  levity.  "  The  persons  of  honor  and  veracity  who  wore 
presenl,"  said  he  in  after  years,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  heartless  neglect  of  genius 
'  will  attest  with  what  surprise  and  concern  I  thus  first  heard  of 
his  death  "  Well  might  he  feel  concern.  His  cold  neglect  Lad 
doubtless  contributed  to  madden  the  spirit  of  that  youthful 
genius,  and  hurry  him  towards  his  untimely  end;  nor  have  all 
the  excuses  and  palliations  of  Walpole's  friends  and  admirers 
been  ever  able  entirely  to  clear  this  stigma  from  his  fame. 

But  what  was  there  in  the  enthusiasm  and  credulity  of 
hjnest  Goldsmith  in  this  matter,  to  subject  him  to  the  laugh  of 
Johnson  or  the  raillery  of  Walpole  ?  Granting  the  poems  were 
not  ancient,  were  they  not  good?  Granting  they  were  not  the 
productions  of  Rowley,  were  they  the  less  admirable  for  being 
the  productions  of  Chatterton?  Johnson  himself  testified  to 
their  merits  and  the  genius  of  their  composer,  when,  .some  years 
afterwards,  he  visited  the  tower  of  Redoliffe  Church,  and  was 
shown  the  coffer  in  which  poor  Chatterton  had  pretended  to  find 
them.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  most  extraordinary  young  man 
that  has  encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is  womlerful  lurw  tlu. 
whelp  has  written  such  things" 

As  to  Goldsmith,  he  persisted  in  his  credulity,  and  had  sub- 
sequently a  dispute  with  Dr.  Percy  on  the  subject,  which  inter 
rupted  and  almost  destroyed  their  friendship.  After  all,  his 
enthusiasm  was  of  a  generous,  poetic  kind ;  the  poems  remain 
beautiful  monuments  of  genius,  and  it  is  even  now  difficult  tc 
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persuade  one's  self  that  tliey  could  be  entirely  the  productionk 
of  a  youth  of  sixteen. 

In  the  month  of  August,  was  published  anonymously  thu 
[Tistory  of  England,  on  which  Goldsmith  had  been  for  some  time 
in  ployed.  It  was  in  four  volumes,  compiled  chiefly,  as  he 
cknowledged  in  the  preface,  from  Rapin,  Carte,  Smollett,  and 
Hume,  "  each  of  whom,"  says  he,  "  have  their  admirers,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  reader  is  studious  of  political  antiquities,  fond  oi 
minute  anecdote,  a  warm  partisan,  or  a  deliberate  reasoner."  It 
possessed  the  same  kind  of  merit  as  his  other  historical  compila- 
tions ;  a  clear,  succinct  narrative,  a  simple,  easy,  and  graceful 
style,  and  an  agreeable  arrangement  of  facts ;  but  was  not 
remarkable  for  either  depth  of  observation  or  minute  accuracy 
of  research.  Many  passages  were  transferred,  with  little  if  any 
alteration,  from  his  "  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son "  on 
the  same  subject.  The  work,  though  written  without  party 
feeling,  met  with  sharp  animadversions  from  political-  scribblers. 
The  writer  was  charged  with  being  unfriendly  to  liberty,  dis- 
posed to  elevate  monarchy  above  its  proper  sphere ;  a  tool  of 
ministers  ;  one  who  would  betray  his  country  for  a  pension. 
Tom  Davies,  the  publisher,  the  pompous  little  bibliopole  ol 
Russell-street,  alarmed  lest  the  book  should  prove  unsaleable, 
andertook  to  protect  it  by  his  pen,  and  wrote  a  long  article  in 
its  defence  in  "  The  Public  Advertiser."  He  was  vain  of  hia 
critical  effusion,  and  sought  by  nods  and  winks  and  inuendoes  to 
intimate  his  authorship.  "  Have  you  seen,"  said  he  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  '  An  Impartial  Account  of  Goldsmith's  History  ol 
England  V  If  you  want  to  know  who  was  the  writer  of  it,  you 
will  find  him  in  Russell-street ; — bttt  mum  f 

The  history,  on  the  whole,  however,  was  well  received;  .spmc 
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01  the  critics  declared  that  English  history  had  never  before  been 
BO  usefully,  so  elegantly,  and  agreeably  epitomized,  "  and,  like  his 
Other  historical  writings,  it  has  kept  its  ground"  in  English  lite- 
rature. 

Goldsmith  had  intended  this  summer,  in  company  with  Sir 
Joshua  lleynolds,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bennet  Langton,  at  his  seal 
in  Irincolnshire,  where  he  was  settled  in  domestic  life,  having 
the  year  previously  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Kothea. 
The  following  letter,  however,  dated  from  his  chambers  in  tho 
Templo,  on  the  7th  of  September,  apologizes  for  putting  off  the 
visit,  while  it  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  summer  occupa- 
tions and  of  the  attacks  of  the  critics  on  his  History  of  England . 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  1  havi 
been  almost  wholly  in  the  country,  at  a  farmer's  house,  quite 
alone,  trying  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished ;  but 
when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all. 
are  questions  I  cannot  resolve.  I  am  therefore  so  much  em- 
j)loyed  upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  putting  off 
my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  season.  Reynolds  is 
just  returned  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in  the  case  of  a 
truant  that  must  make  up  for  his  idle  time  by  diligence.  We 
have  therefore  agreed  to  postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer, 
when  we  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes 
and  you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit 
We  often  meet,  and  never  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr. 
Bcauclcrc  very  often  both  in  town  and  country.  He  is  now  going 
directly  forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle :  deep  in  chemistry 
and  physics.     Johnson   has  been   down  on  a  visit  to  a  country 
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parson,  Doctor  Taylor :  and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts  at  Mra 
iThrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant  a  better  place ;  bui 
visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  visiting  about  and  merry  but 
(Tiyself.  And  tha't  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these. three 
'"nonths  to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh.  There  have  I 
been  strolling  about  the  hedges-,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tra- 
gical countenance.  The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished, 
and  I  vrill  shortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this 
kind  of  finishing,  which  is'but  bungling  work ;  and  that  not  so 
much  my  fault  as  the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances.  They 
begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Opposition's  gaining  ground ;  the  cry 
of  liberty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever.  I  have  published,  or  Davies 
has  published  for  me,  an  Abridgment  qf  the  History  of  England, 
for  which  I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers,' for 
betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows  I  had  no 
thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head  ;  my  whole  aim  being 
to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  'Squire  Richard  says 
would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.  However,  they  set  me  down  as  an 
arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  man.  When  you  come 
to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you'll  say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.  God 
bless  you,  and  with  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  her  Lady- 
«hii%  I  remain,  deajr  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant 

"  OuvER  Goldsmith." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Huriagc  of  Little  Comedy. — Goldsmith  at  Barton.— Practical  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  hia  toilet. — Amusements   at   Barton. — Aquatic   misadvenluff. 

Though  Goldsmith  found  it  impossible  to  break  from  his  litcrarj 
occupations  to  visit  Bennct  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  soon 
yielded  to  attractions  from  another  quarter,  in  which  somewhat 
of  sentiment  may  have  mingled.  Miss  Catherine  Horneck,  one 
of  his  beautiful  fellow-travellers,  otherwise  called  LiLtle  Coniedy, 
had  been  married  in  August  to  Henry  William  Bunbury,  Esq.,: 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  has  become  celebrated  for  the  humor 
ous  productions  of  his  pencil.  Goldsmith  was  shortly  afterwards 
invited  to  pay  the  newly  married  couple  a  visit  at  their  seat,  at 
Barton,  in  Suffolk  IIow  could  he  resist  such  an  invitation — 
especially  as  the  Jcssamy  ]}ride  would,  of  course,  be  among  the 
guests  ?  It  is  true,  he  was  hampered  with  work ;  he  was  still 
more  hampered  with  debt ;  his  accounts  with  Newbery  were  per- 
plexed ;  but  all  must  give  way.  ■  New  advances  are  procured 
from  Newbery,  on  the  promise  of  a  new  tale  in  the  style  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  of  which  he  showed  him  a  few  roughly, 
sketched  chapters  ;  so,  his  purse  replenished  in  the  old  way,  "  by 
hook  or  by  crook,"  he  posted  off  to  visit  the  bride  at  Barton.  He 
found  there  a  joyous  household,  and  one  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  affection.     Garrick  was  there,  and  played  the  part  of  mas 
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ter  of  the  revels,  for  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  mastci 
of  the  house.  Notwithstanding  early  misunderstandings,  a 
social  intercourse  between  the  actor  and  the  poet  had  grown  up 
of  late,  from  meeting  together  continually  in  the  same  circle.  A 
few  particulars  have  reached  us  concerning  Goldsmith  while  on  this 
liappy  visit.  We  believe  the  legend  has  come  down  from  Miss 
Mary  Horneck  herself  "  While  at  Barton,''  she  says,  "  his  man- 
ners were  always  playful  and  amusing,  taking  the  lead  in  promoting 
any  scheme  of  innocent  mirth,  and  usually  prefacing  the  invita- 
tion with  '  Come,  now,  let  us  play  the  fool  a  little.'  At  cards, 
which  was  commonly  a  round  game,  and  the  stake  small,  he  was 
always  the  most  noisy,  affected  great  eagerness  to  win,  and  teased 
his  opponents  of  the  gentler  sex  with  continual  jest  and  banter 
on  their  want  of  spirit  in  not  risking  the  hazards  of  the  game, 
But  one  of  his  most  favorite  enjoyments  was  to  romp  with  the 
children,  when  he  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  seemed  one  of  tho 
most  joyous  of  the  group. 

"  One  of  the  means  by  which  he  amused  us  was  his  songs, 
chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  which  were  sung  with  some  taste  and 
humor  ;  several,  I  believe,  were  of  his  own  composition,  and  I  re- 
gret that  I  neither  have  copies,  which  might  have  been  readily 
procured  from  him  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  remember  their  names." 

His  perfect  good  humor  made  him  the  object  of  tricks  of  all 
kinds ;  often  in  retaliation  of  some  prank  which  he  himself  had 
played  off.  Unluckily,  these  tricks  were  sometimes  made  at  the 
expense  of  histoilet,  which,  with  a  view  peradventure  to  please  tli< 
eye  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  he  had  again  enriched  to  the  impoverish 
ment  of  his  purse.  "  Being  at  all  times  gay  in  his  dress,"  saya 
this  ladylike  legend,  "  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
rablo  in  a  smart  black  silk  coat  with  an  expensive  pair  of  ruffloa  • 
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the  coat  suiue  one  contrived  to  soil,  and  it  was  sent  to  be 
cleansed ;  but,  either  by  accident,  or  probably  by  design,  the 
day  after  it  came  home,  the  sleeves  became  daubed  with  paint, 
which  was  not  discovered  until  the  ruffles  also,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, were  irretrievably  disfigured. 

"  lie  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which  those  who  judge 
of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical  head  of  Reynolds 
would  not  suspect ;  and  on  one  occasion  some  person  contrived 
seriously  to  injure  this  important  adjunct  to  dress.  It  was  the 
only  one  he  had  in  the  country,  and  the  misfortune  seemed  irre- 
parable until  the  services  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  valet  were  called  in, 
who,  however,  performed  his  functions  so  indifferently,  that  poor 
Goldsmith's  appearance  became  the  signal  for  a  general  smile." 

This  was  wicked  waggery,  especially  when  it  was  directed  to 
mar  all  the  attempts  of  the  unfortunate  poet  to  improve  his 
personal  appearance,  about  which  he  was  at  all  times  dubiously 
sensitive,  and  particularly  when  among  the  ladies. 

We  have  in  a  former  chapter  recorded  his  unlucky  tumble 
into  a  fountain  at  Versailles,  when  attempting  a  feat  of  agility 
in  presence  of  the  fair  Hornecks.  Water  was  destined  to  be 
equally  baneful  to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  "  Some  difference 
of  opinion,"  says  the  fair  narrator,  "  having  arisen  with  Lord 
Harrington  respecting  the  depth  of  a  pond,  the  poet  remarked 
that  it  was  not  so  deep  but  that,  if  any  thing  valuable  was  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pick  it  up  His 
lordaliip,  after  some  banter,  threw  in  a  guinea ;  Goldsmith,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  bravado,  in  attempting  to  fulfil  his 
promise  without  getting  wet,  accidentally  fell  in,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  present,  but  persevered,  brought  out  the  money,  and 
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kept  it,  remarking  thut  he  had  abundant  objects  on  whom  tr 
bestow  any  farther  proofs  of  his  Lordship's  whim  or  bounty." 

All  this  is  recorded  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Homeck.  the 
Jessamy  Bride  herself ;  but  while  she  gives  these  amusing  pio- 
ares  of  poor  Goldsmith's  eccentricities,  and  of  the  mischievous 
pranks  played  off  upon  him,  she  bears  unqualified  testimony, 
which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  to  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart,  which  shone  forth  in  his  countenance,  and  gained  him 
the  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  circumstances  of  this  visit  vaguely  called  to  mind 
by  this  fair  lady  in  after  years,  was  that  Goldsmith  read  to  her 
and  her  sister  the  first  part  of  a  novel  which  he  had  in  hand.  I*, 
was  doubtless  the  manuscript  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  on  which  he  had  obtained  an  advance  of  money  from 
Newbery  to  stave  off  some  pressing  debts,  and  to  provide  funds 
for  this  very  visit.  It  never  was  finished.  The  bookseller,  when 
he  came  afterwards  to  examine  the  manuscript,  objected  (o  it  as 
a  mere  narrative  version  of  the  Good-Natured  Man.  Goldsmith, 
too  easily  put  out  of  conceit  of  his  writings,  threw  it  aside,  for- 
getting that  this  was  the  very  Newbery  who  kept  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  by  him  nearly  two  years  through  doubts  of  its  success. 
Che  loss  of  the  manuscript  is  deeply  to  be  regrett64 ;  it  doubt- 
less would  have  been  properly  wrought  up  before  given  to  the 
press,  and  might  have  given  us  new  scenes  in  life  and  traits  of 
haracter,  while  it  could  not  fail  to  bear  traces  of  his  delightful 
tyle.  What  a  pity  he  had  not  been  guided  by  the  opinions  of  his 
6dr  listeners  at  Barton,  instead  of  that  of  the  astute  Mr.  Newbery 
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Dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe's. — Anecdotes  of  the  general  — Dispute  about 
duelling. — Ghost  stories. 

We  have  mentioned  old  General  Oglethorpe  as  one  of  Gold- 
smith's aristocratical  acquaintances.  This  veteran,  born  in  1698, 
had  commenced  life  early,  by  serving,  when  a  more  stripling,  un- 
der Prince  Eugene,  against  the  Turks.  He  had  continued  iu 
military  life,  and  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
1745,  and  received  a  command  during  the  Scottish  rebellion. 
Being  of  strong  Jacobite  tendencies,  he  was  suspected  and 
accused  of  favoring  the  rebels  ;  and  though  acquitted  by  a  court, 
of  inquiry,  was  never  afterwards  employed ;  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, was  shelved.  He  had  since  been  repeatedly  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  had  always  distinguished  himself  by  learning, 
taste,  active  benevolence,  and  high  Tory  principles.  His  name, 
however,  has  become  historical,  chiefly  from  his  transactions  in 
America,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony. 
of  Geofia,  It  lies  embalmed  in  honorable  immortality  in  a  sin- 
gle line  of  Pope's : 

"  One,  driven  ity  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 

The  veteran  was  now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  but  hcalth5 
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and  vigorous,  and  as  much  the  preux  chevalier  as  in  his  yoongei 
days,  when  he  served  with  Prince  Eugene.  His  table  was  often 
the  gathering-place  of  men  of  talent.  Johnson  was  frequently 
there,  and  delighted  in  drawing  from  the  general  details  of  his 
various  "experiences."  He  was  anxious  that  he  should  give  the- 
world  his  life.  "  I  know  no  man,''  said  he,  "  whose  life  would  be 
fliore  interestisg."  Still  the  vivacity  of  the  general's_  mind  and 
the  variety  of  his  knowledge  made  him  skip  from  subject  "to  sub- 
ject too  fast  for  the  Lexicographer.  "  Oglethorpe,''  growled  he, 
"  never  completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

Boswell  gives  us  an  interesting  and  characteristic  account  of 
a  dinner  party  at  the  general's,  (April  10th,  1772,)  at  which 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  present.  After  dinner,  when  the 
cloth  was  removed,  Oglethorpe,  at  Johnson's  request,  gave  an 
account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  the  true  veteran  style. 
Pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the  table,  he  drew  his  lines  and  paral- 
lels with  a  wet  finger,  describing  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces.  "  Here  were  we — here  were  the  Turks,"  to  all  which 
Johnson  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention,  poring  over 
the  plans  and  diagrams  with  his  usual  purblind  closeness. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the  general  gave  an  anecdote  of 
himself  in  early  life,  when  serving  under  Prince  Eugene.  Sit- 
ting at  table  once  in  company  with  a  prince  of  Wurtemberg,  the 
iatter  gave  a  fillip  to  a  glass  of  wine,  so  as  to  make  some  of  it 
By  in  Oglethorpe's  face.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  done  was 
Eomewhat  equivocal.  How  was  it  to  be  taken  by  the  stripling 
officer  ?  If  seriously,  he  must  challenge  the  prince ;  but  in  so 
doing  he  might  fix  on  himself  the  character  of  a  drawcanair 
If  passed  over  without  notice,  hfe  might  be  charged  with  coward 
ice.     His  mind  was  made  up  m  an  instant.     '■'  Prineo,"  said  h« 
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cmiling,  "that  is  an  excellent  joke ;  but  we  do  it  much  better  in 
England."  So  saying,  he  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the 
prince's  face.  « II  a  bien  fait,  mon  prince,"  cried  an  old  general 
present,  "vous  I'avez  commence."  (He  has  done  right,  mj 
prince;  you  commenced  it.)  The  prince  had  the  good  sense  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  veteran,  and  Oglethorpe's  retort 
in  kind  was  taken  in  good  part. 

It  was  probably  at  the  close  of  this  story  that  the  officious 
Boswell,  ever  anxious  to  promote  conversation  for  the  benefit  of 
his  note-book,  started  the  question  whether  duelling  were  consist- 
ent with  moral  duty.  The  old  general  fired  up  in  an  instant. 
"Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  with  a  lofty  air ;  "  undoubtedly  a  man 
has  a  right  to  defend  his  honor."  Goldsmith  immediately  car- 
ried the  war  into  Boswell's  own  quarters,  and  pinned  him  with 
the  question,  "what  he  would  do  if  aifronted?"  The  pliant 
Boswell,  who  for  the  moment  had  the  fear  of  the  'general  rather 
than  of  Johnson  before  his  eyes,  replied,  "  he  should  think  it 
necessary  lo  fight."  "  Why,  then,  that  solves  the  question,"  re- 
plied Goldsmith.  "No,  sir!"  thundered  out  Johnson  ;  "it  does 
not  follow  that  what  a  man  would  do,  is  therefore, right."  He 
however,  subsequently  went  into  a  discussion  to  show  that  there 
were  necessities  in  the  case  arising  out  of  the  artificial  refinement 
of  society,  and  its  proscription  of  any  one  who  should  put  up  with 
an  affront  without  fighting  a  duel.  "  He  then,"  concluded  he, 
'  who  fights  a  duel  does  not  fight  from  passion  against  his  anta- 
gonist, but  out  of  self-defence,  to  avert  the  stigma  of  the  world, 
and  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven  out  of  society.  I 
could  wish  there  were  not  that  superfluity  of  refinement ;  but 
while  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight  a 
duel" 
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Another  question  started  was,  whether  j)e.ople  who  disi.grecd 
on  a  capital  point  could  live  together  in  friendship.  Johnson 
said  they  might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as  they  had  not 
the  idem  velle  atque  idem,  nolle — the  same  likings  and  aversions. 
Johnson  rejoined,  that  they  must  shun  the  subject  on  which  they 
lisagreed.  "  But,  sir,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  when  people  live  toge 
ther  who  have  something  as  to  which  they  disagree,  and  which 
they  want  to  shun,  they  will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  t.he 
Etory  of  Blue  Beard :  '  you  may  look  into  all  the  chambers 
but  one ;'  but  we  should  have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into 
that  chamber,  to  talk  of  that  subject."  "  Sir,"  thundered  John- 
son, in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  am  not  saying  that  you  could  live  in 
friendship  with  a  man  from  whom  you  diflfer  as  to  some  point ;  I 
am  only  saying  that  I  could  do  it." 

Who  will  not  say  that  Goldsmith  had  the  best  of  this 
petty  contest?  How  just  was  his  remark!  how  felicitous  the 
illustration  of  the  blue  chamber!  tow,  rude  and  overbearing  wa? 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem  of  Johnson,  when  he  felt  that  he  had 
the  worst  of  the, argument! 

The  conversation  turned  upon  ghosts.  General  Oglethorpe 
told  the  story  of  a  Colonel  Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  army,  who  predicted  among  his  comrades  that  he 
should  die  on  a  certain  day.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  took  place 
on  that  day.  The  colonel  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  came  out 
unhurt.  The  firing  had  ceased,  and  his  brother  officers  jested 
with  him  about  the  fallacy  of  his  prediction.  "  The  day  is  not 
dver,"  replied  he,  gravely ;  "  I  shall  die  notwithstanding  what 
you  see."  His  words  proved  true.  The  order  for  a  cessation  ol 
firing  had  not  reached  one  of  the  French  batteries,  and  a  random 
shot  from  it  killed  the  colonel  on  the  spot.     Among  his  effect; 
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was  found  a  pocket-book  in  which  he  had  made  a  solemn  entry^ 
that  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason, 
had  appeared  to  him,  either  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and  predicted 
that  he  would  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day  of  the 
battle).  Colonel  CecU.  who  took  possession  of  the  effects  of  Colonel 
Prendergast,  and  read  the  entry  in  the  pocket-book,  told  this 
story  to  Pope,  the  poet,  in  the  presence  of  General  Oglethorpe. 

This  story,  as  related  by  the  general,  appears  to  have  been 
well  received,  if  not  credited,  by  both  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
each  of  whom  had  something  to  relate  in  kind.  Goldsmith's  bro- 
ther, the  clergyman  in  whom  he  had  such  implicit  confidence, 
nad  assured  him  of  his  having  seen  an  apparition.  Johnson  also 
had  a  friend,  old  Mr  Cave,  the  printer,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  ''  an 
honest  man,  and  a  sensible  man,"  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a 
ghost :  he  did  not,  however,  like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
great  horror  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  "  And  pray,  sir,"  asked 
Bosweli,  "whatfl'f]  he.  say  was  the  appearance?"  "Why,  sir. 
somothing  of  a  shadowy  being." 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  superstitious  turn  in 
the  conversation  of  such  intelligent  men,  when  he  recollects  that, 
but  a  few  years  before  this  time,  all  London  had  been  agitated 
by  the  absurd  story  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost ;  a  matter  which  Dr 
Johnson  hai  deemed  worthy  of  his  serious  investigation,  and 
aboat  which  Qoldsmith  had  written  a  pamphlet. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Mi    Joseph  Cradock. — An   author's  confidings. —  An   amanuensis.—  Life  at 
Edgeware.—  Goldsmith  conjuring—  George  Colnian  — The  Fantoccini. 

Among  the  agreeable  acquaintances  made  by  Goldsmith  about 
this  time  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  a  young  gentleman  of  Lei- 
cestershire, living  at  his  ease,  but  disposed  to  "  make  himself 
uneasy,"  by  meddling  with  literature  and  the  theatre ;  in  fact,  he 
had  a  passion  for  plays  and  players,  and  had  come  up  to  town 
with  a  modified  translation  of  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Zobeide,  in  a 
view  to  get  it  acted.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  the  casu, 
as  !ie  was  a  man  of  fortune,  had  letters  of  introduction  to  persons 
of  note,  and  was  altogether  in  a  different  position  from  the  indi- 
,u,ent  man  of  genius  whom  managers  might  harass  with  impunity. 
Goldsmith  met  him  at  the  house  of  Yates,  the  actor,  and  finding 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Clare,  soon  became  .sociable  with  him. 
Mutual  tastes  quickened  the  intimacy,  especially  as  they  found 
means  of  serving  each  other.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  epilogue  fof 
ihe  tragedy  of  Zobeide;  and  Cradock,  who  was  an  amateur  musi- 
cian, arranged  the  music  for  the  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  lament 
on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  political 
mistress  and  patron  of  Lord  Clare,  which  Goldsmith  had  thrown 
off  hastily  to  please  that  nobleman.     The  tragedy  was  played 
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with  some  success  at  Covent-Garden ;  the  Lament  was  recited 
and  flung  at  Mrs.  Cornelys'  rooms — a  very  fashionable  resort  in 
Soho  Square,  got  up  by  a  woman  of  enterprise  of  that  name.  It 
was  in  whimsical  parody  of  those  gay  and  somewhat  promiscuous 
assemblages  that  Goldsmith  used  to  call  the  motley  evening  par- 
ties at  his  lodgings  "  little  Cornelys.'' 

The  Thronodia  Augustalis  was  not  publicly  known  to  be  by 
•jioldsmith  until  several  years  after  his  death. 

Cradock  was  one  of  the  few  polite  intimates  who  felt  more 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  generous  qualities  of  the  poet 
tlian  to  sport  with  his  eccentricities.  He  sought  his  society 
whenever  he  came  to  town,  and  occasionally  had  him  to  his  seat 
in  the  country.  Goldsmith  appreciated  his  sympathy,  and  un- 
burthened  himself  to  him  without  reserve.  Seeing  the  lettered 
ease  in  which  this  amateur  author  was  enabled  to  live,  and  the 
time  he  could  bestow  on  the  elaboration  of  a  manuscript,  "  AH  ' 
Mr.  Cradock,''  cried  he,  '•  think  of  me,  that  must  write  a  volumt 
every  month  !"  He  complained  to  him  of  the  attempts  made  by 
inferior  writers,  and  by  others  who  could  scarcely  come  under 
that  denomination,  not  only  to  abuse  and  depreciate  his  writings, 
but  to  render  him  ridiculous  as  a  man ;  perverting  every  harm 
less  sentiment  and  action  into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice,  oi 
folly.  "  Sir,''  said  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  "  I  am  as  a  lion 
baited  by  curs  ! " 

Another  acquaintance,  which  he  made  about  this  time,  was  a 
young  countryman  of  the  name  of  M'Donnell,  whom  he  met  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and,  of  course,  befriended.  The  following 
grateful  recollections  of  his  kindness  and  his  merits  were  fur 
nisiied  by  that  person  in  after  years : 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1772."  writes  he,  "  that  the  death  of  mj 
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elder  brother-— when  in  London,  on  my  way  to  Ireland-— left  mt 
in  a  most  forlorn  situation  ;  I  was  then  about  eighteen ;  I  pos- 
sessed neither  friends  nor  money,  nor  the  means  of  getting  tc 
Ireland,  of  which  or  of  England  I  knew  scarcely  any  thing,  frcm 
aving  sc  long  resided  in  France.  In  this  situation  I  had  strolled 
about  for  two  or  three  days,  considering  what  to  do.  but  unable 
to  come  to  any  determination,  when  Providence  directed  me  to 
the  Temple  Gardens.  I  threw  myself  on  a  seat,  and,  willing  to 
forget  my  miseries  for  a  moment,  drew  out  a  book ;  that  book  was 
a  volume  of  Boileau.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  a  gentle- 
man, strolling  about,  passed  near  me,  and  observing,  perhaps 
something  Irish  or  foreign  in  my  garb  or  countenance,  addressed 
me:  'Sir,  you  seem  studious;  I  hope  you  find  this  a  favorable 
place  to  pursue  it.'  "No*,  very  studious,  sir  ;  I  fear  it  is  the  want 
of  society  that  brings  me  hither;  I  am  solitary  and  unknown  in 
this  metvO))olis ;'  and  a.  passage  from  Cicero— Oratio  pro  Archia — 
occurring  to  mo,  I  quoted  it  ;  '  Usee  studia  pernoctant  nobiscutn, 
peregriiiantur,  rusticantur.'  '  You  are  a  scholar,  too,  sir,  I  per- 
ceive.' '  A  piece  of  one,  sir ;  but  I  ought  still  to  have  been  in 
the  college  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  the  little  I 
know.'  A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued;  I  told  him  part  of 
my  history,  and  he,  in  return,  gave  bis  address  in  the  Temple, 
desiring  me  to  call  soon,  from  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise  and 
gratification,  I  found  that  the  person  who  thus  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  my  fate  was  my  countryman,  and  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  letters. 

•'  I  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  was  received  in 
the  kindest  manner.  He  told  me,  smilingly,  that  he  was  not  rich: 
that  he  could  do  little  for  me  in  direct  pecuniary  aid.  but  would 
endeavor  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  myaeH  ; 
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jDServing,  that  he  could  at  least  furnish  me  with  advice  not 
wholly  useless  to  a  young  man  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  great  me 
tropolis.  'In  London,'  he  continued,  'nothing  is  to  be  got  m 
nothing  :  you  must  work ;  and  no  man  who  chooses  to  be  induf 
trious  need  be  under  obligations  to  another,  for  here  labor  of 
every  kind  commands  its  reward.  If  you  think  proper  to  assist 
me  occasionally  as  amanuensis,  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  you  wili 
be  placed  under  no  obligation,  until  something  more  permanent 
can  be  secured  for  you.'  This  employment,  which  I  pursued  foi 
some  time,  was  to  translate  passages  from  Buffon,  which  was 
abridged  or  altered,  according  to  circumstances,  for  his  Natural 
History." 

Goldsmith's  literary  tasks  were  fast  getting  ahead  of  him,  and 
he  began  now  to  "  toil  after  them  in  vain." 

Five  volumes  of  the  Natural  History  here  spoken  of  had  long 
since  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  Griifin,  yet  most  of  them  were  still  to 
be  written.  His  young  amanuensis  bears  testimony  to  his  em- 
barrassments and  perplexities,  but  to  the  degree  of  equanimity 
with  which  he  bore  them : 

"  It  has  been  said,"  observes  he,  "  that  he  was  Irritable.  Such 
may  have  been  the  case  at  times ;  nay,  I  believe  it  was  so ;  for 
what  with  the  continual  pursuit  of  authors,  printers,  and  book- 
sellers, and  occasional  pecuniary  embarrassments,  few  could  have 
avoided  exhibiting  similar  marks  of  impatience.  But  it  was  never 
so  towards  me.  I  saw  him  only  in  his  bland  and  kind  moods, 
with  a  flow,  perhaps  an  overflow,  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
for  all  who  were  in  any  manner  dependent  upon  him.  I  looked 
upon  him  with  awe  and  veneration,  and  he  upon  me  as  a  kind 
parent  upon  a  child. 

"  Ilis  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness  and  cor 
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diality.  particularly  to  those  •with  whom  he  possessed  any  degree 
of  intimacy  His  good-nature  was  equally  apparent.  'Fou  could 
not  dislike  the  man,  although  several  of  his  follies  and  foihles 
vou  might  be  tempted  to  condemn.  He  was  generous  and  incon- 
siderate ;  money  with  him  had  little  value" 

To  escape  from  many  of  the  tormentors  just  alluded  to,  anj 
to  devote  himself  without  interruption  to  his  task.  Goldsmith 
took  lodgings  for  the  summer  at  a  farm-house  near  the  six-mile 
stone  on  the  Edgeware  road,  and  carried  down  his  books  in  two 
return  post-chaises.  He  used  to  say  he  believed  the  farmer's 
family  thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
Spectatm-  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her  children :  he  was  The 
Gentleman.  Boswell  tells  us  that  he  went  to  visit  him  at  the 
place  in  company  with  Mickle,  translator  of  the  Lusiad.  Gold- 
smith was  not  at  home.  Having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,' 
however,  they  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions 
of  animals  scrawled  upon  the  wall  with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

The  farm-house  in  question  is  still  in  existence,  though  much 
altered.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence  in  Hyde  Lane,  oom- 
mauding  a  pleasant  prospect  towards  Hendon.  The  room  is  still 
poir  ted  out  in  which  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  written ;  3 
convenient  and  airy  apartment,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 

Some  matter  of  fact  traditions  concerning  the  author  were 
fiunished,  a  few  years  since,  by  a  son  of  the  farmer,  who  was  six- 
f^n  years  of  age  at  the  time  Goldsmith  resided  with  his  father. 
Though  he  had  engaged  to  board  with  the  family,  his  meals  "rere 
generally  sent  to  him  in  his  room,  in  which  he  passed  the  most 
of  his  time,  negligently  dressed,  with  his  shirt  collar  open,bu8ily 
engaged  in  writing.  Sometimes,  probably  when  in  moods  of  com- 
position, he  would  wander  into  the  kitchen,  without  noticing  anv 
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one,  stand  musing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  then  hurry  ofl 
again  to  his  room,  no  doubt  to  commit  to  paper  some  thought 
which  had  struck  him. 

Sometimes  he  strolled  about  the  fields,  or  was  to  be  sec-B 
h)itering  and  reading  and  musing  under  the  hedges.  He  wu 
subject  to  fits  of  wakefulness  and  read  much  in  bed ;  if  not  dis- 
posed to  read,  he  still  kept  the  candle  burning ;  if  ho  wished  tc 
extinguish  it,  and  it  was  out  of  his  reach,  he  flung  his  slipper 
at  it,  which  would  be  found  in  the  morning  near  the  overturned 
candlestick  and  daubed  with  grease.  He  was  noted  here,  as 
every  where  else,  for  his  charitable  feelings.  No  beggar  applied 
to  him  in  vain,  and  he  evinced  on  all  occasions  great  commisera- 
tion for  the  poor. 

He  had  the  use  of  the  parlor  to  receive  and  entertain  com- 
pany, and  was  visited  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Hugh  Boyd, 
the  reputed  author  of  Junius,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
other  distinguished  characters.  He  gave  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  a  dinner  party  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his  guests 
were  detained  by  a  thunder  shower,  he  got  up  a  dance,  and  car- 
ried the  merriment  late  into  the  night. 

As  usual,  he  was  the  promoter  of  hilarity  among  the  young, 
nd  at  one  time  took  the  children  of  the  house  to  see  a  company 
of  strolling  players  at  Hendon.  The  greatest  amusement  to  the 
party,  however,  was  derived  from  his  own  jokes  on  the  road  and 
his  comments  on  the  performance,  which  produced  infinite  laughter 
among  his  youthful  companions. 

Near  to  his  rural  retreat  at  Edgeware,  a  Mr.  Seguin,  an  Irish 
merchant,  of  literary  tastes,  had  country  quarters  for  his  family, 
■*Lero  Goldsmith  was  always  welcome. 

In  this  family  he  would  indulge  in  playful  and  even  groiesqae 
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humor,  and  was  ready  for  any  thing — conversatiou,  music,  or  s 
game  of  romps.  Ho  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing,  and  would 
walk  a  minuet  with  Mrs  Seguin,  to  the  infinite  amusement  ol 
herself  and  the  children,  whose  shouts  of  laughter  he  bore  with 
perfect  good-humor.  He  would  sing  Irish  songs,  and  the  Scotch 
ballad  of  Johnny  Armstrong.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  children's 
aports  of  blind  man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  &c.  or  in  their 
games  at  cards,  and  was  the  most  noisy  of  the  party,  affecting  to 
cheat  and  to  be  excessively  eager  to  win ;  while  with  children  of 
smaller  size  he  would  turn  the  hind  part  of  his  wig  befbre,  and 
play  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  amuse  them. 

One  word  as  to  his  musical  skill  and  his  performance  on  the 
flute,  which  comes  up  so  invariably  in  all  his  fireside  revels  He 
really  knew  nothing  of  music  scientifically ;  he  had  a  good 
ear,  and  may  have  played  sweetly  ;  but  we  are  told  lie  could  not 
read  a  note  of  music.  RoubiUac,  the  statuary,  once  played 
a  trick  upon  him  in  this  respect.  He  pretended  to  score  down 
n.n  air  as  the  poet  played  it,  but  put  down  crotchets  and  semi- 
breves  at  random.  When  he  had  finished,  Goldsmith  cast  his 
eyes  over  it  and  pronounced  it  correct  !  It  is  possible  that  his 
execution  in  music  was  like  his  style  in  writing  ;  in  sweetness  and 
melody  he  may  have  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ! 

He  was  at  all  times  a  capital  companion  for  children,  and 
knew  how  to  fall  in  with  their  humors.  "  I  little  tbought,"  said 
"Miss  Hawkins,  the  woman  grown,  "  what  I  should  have  to  boast, 
trhen  Goldsmith  taught  me  to  play  Jack  and  Jill  by  two  bits  o( 
paper  on  his  fingers."  He  entertained  Mrs.  Garrick,  we  arc  told, 
with  a  whole  budget  of  stories  and  songs  ;  delivered  the  Chimney 
Hweep  with  ex.julslte  taste  as  a  solo ;  and  performed  a  duet  witli 
Qarrick  of  Old  Rose  and  Burn  the  Bellows. 
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"  I  was  only  five  years  old,"  says  the  late  George  Oolmaa 
'when  Goldsmith  one  evening  when  drinking  coffee  with  mj 
father,  took  me  on  his  knee  and  began  to  play  with  me,  which 
amiable  act  I  returned  with  a  very  smart  slap  in  the  face;  it 
must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  I  left  the  marks  of  my  little  spite- 
till  paw  upon  his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was  followed  by 
summary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  father  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment  in  the  dark.  Hera 
I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most  abominably.  At  length  a 
friend  appeared  to  extricate  mo  from  jeopardy ;  it  was  the  good- 
natured  doctor  himself,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  a 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  which  was  still  partially  red  from 
fhe  effects  of  my  petulance.  I  sulked  and  sobbed,  and  he  fondled 
and  soothed  until  I  began  to  brighten.  He  seized  the  propitious 
moment,  placed  three  hats  upon  the  carpet,  and  a  shilling  under 
each  ;  the  shillings,  he  told  me,  were  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  '  Hey,  presto,  coekolorum  !'  cried  the  doctor,  and,  lo  !  on 
uncovering  the  shillings,  they  were  all  found  congregated  under 
3ue.  I  was  no  politician  at  the  time,  and  therefore  might  not 
have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revolution  which  brought  England, 
France,  and  Spain  all  under  one  crown  ;  but,  as  I  was  also  no 
conjurer,  it  amazed  me  beyond  measure.  From  that  time,  when- 
ever the  doctor  came  to  visit  my  father, 

"  I  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  ihe  good  man's  smile  ;'• 

a  game  of  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always  cordia 
friends  and  merry  playfellows." 

Although  Goldsmith  made  the  Edgeware  farm,house  his  head- 
quarters for  the  summer,  he  would  absent  himself  for  weeks  a< 
a  time  on  visits  to  Mr.  Cradoek,  Lord  Clare,  and  Mr.  Langtoc, 
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at  their  countij-seats.  He  would  often  visit  town,  also,  to  dim 
and  partake  of  tlie  public  amusements.  On  one  occasion  he  ac- 
o&mpanJcd  Edmund  Burke  to  witness  a  performance  of  the 
Italian  Fantoccini  or  Puppets,  in  Panton-street ;  an  exhibition 
!thi3h  Lad  hit  the  caprice  of  the  town,  and  was  in  great  vogue. 
The  puppets  were  set  iu  motion  by  wires,  so  well  concealed  as  to 
be  with  difiBculty  detected.  Boswell,  with  his  usual  obtuseness 
with  respect  to  Goldsmith,  accuses  him  of  being  jealous  of  the 
puppets  !  "  When  Burke,"  said  he,  "  praised  the  dexterity  with 
which  one  of  them  tossed  a  pike,"  '  Pshaw,'  said  Goldsmith 
■Mih  some  warmth,  '  I  can  do  it  better  myself "  "  The  same 
evening,"  adds  Boswell,  "  when  supping  at  Burke's  lodgings,  he 
broke  his  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how 
much  better  he  could  jump  over  a  stick  than  the  puppets." 

Goldsmith  jealous  of  puppets  I  This  even  passes  in  absurdity 
Boswell's  charge  upon  him  of  being  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  the 
two  Miss  Hornecks. 

The  Panton-street  puppets  were  destined  to  be  a  source  of 
further  amusement  to  the  town,  and  of  annoyance  to  the  little 
autocrat  of  the  stage.  Poote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  English 
drama,  who  was  always  on  the  alert  to  turn  every  subject  of 
popular  excitement  to  account,  seeing  the  success  of  the  Fantoc- 
cini, gave  out  that  he  should  produce  a  Primitive  Puppet-show 
at  the  Haymarket,  to  be  entitled  The  Handsome  Chatniennaid, 
ft-  Piety  in  Pattens :  intended  to  burlesque  the  sentimental ' 
comedy  which  Garrick  still  maintained  at  Drury-Lane.  The 
idea  of  a  play  to  be  performed  in  a  regular  theatre  by  puppets^ 
excited  the  curiosity  and  talk  of  the  town.  "  Will  your  puppeta 
be  as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote  1"  demanded  a  lady  of  rank.  "  Oh, 
io,  my  lady  ;''  replied  Footo.  '•  not  much  larger  than  Garrick  '• 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Bmkeii  health.— Dissipation  and  debts  —The  Irish  widow.— Practical  jt  kes.— 
Scnib.— A  misquoted  pun. — Malagrida.— Uolds-nith  proved  to  be  a  fool.  - 
Distressed  ballad  singers.- The  Poet  at  Ranelagh. 

Goldsmith    returned   to  town   in  the  autumn  (1772)j  with  his 

health  much  disordered.     His  close  fits  of  sedentary  application, 

during  which  he  in  a  manner  tied  himself  to  the  mast,  had  laid 

the   seeds  of  a   lurking  malady  in   his  system,  and  produced  a 

severe  illness  in  the  course  of  the  summer.     Town  life  was  not 

favorable  to  the  health  either  of  body  or  mind.     He  could  not 

resist  the  siren  voice  of  temptation,  which,  now  that  he  had  be 

come  a  notoriety,  assailed   him  on  every  side.     Accordingly  we 

find  him  launching  away  in  a  career  of  social  dissipation  ;  dinipg 

and  supping   out ;  at   clubs,  at  routs,  at  theatres ;  ho  is  a  guest 

with   Johnson  at   the  Thrales,  and  an  object  of  Mrs.  Thrale'a 

lively  sallies ;  he  is  a  lion  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  and  Mrs  Montagu's, 

where  some  of  the   high-bred   blue-stockings  pronounce  liim  a 

"wild   genius,"   and  others,  peradventure,  a   "wild  Irishman." 

In  the  meantime  his  pecuniary  difficulties  are  increasing  upon 

Dim,  conflicting  with  his  proneness  to  pleasure  and  expense,  and 

contributing  by  the  harassment  of  his  mind  to  the  wear  and  tear 

»f  his  constitution.     His  Animated  Nature,  though  not  finished. 

has  been  entirely  paid  for,  and  the  money  spent     The  money  ad 
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vanoed  by  Garrick  on  Newbery's  note,  still  hangs  over  him  ad  a 
debt.  The  tale  on  which  Newbery  had  loaned  from  two  to  UirRe 
hundred  pounds  previous  to  the  excursion  to  Barton,  has  proved 
a  failure.  The  bookseller  is  urgent  for  the  settlement  of  her 
complicated  account ;  the  perplexed  author  has  nothing  to  offer 
him  in  liquidation  but  the  copyright  .of  the  comedy  which  he  has 
in  his  portfolio ;  "  Though  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Frank,''  said  he, 
"  there  are  great  doubts  of  its  success."  The  offer  was  aoceptea, 
and,  like  bargains  wrung  from  Goldsmith  in  times  of  emergency, 
turned  out  a  golden  speculation  to  the  bookseller. 

In  this  way  Goldsmith  went  on  "  overrunning  the  constable," 
&s  he  termed  it ;  spending  every  thing  in  advance  ;  working  with 
an  overtasked  head  and  weary  heart  to  pay  for  past  pleasures  and 
past  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  incurring  new  debts,  to 
perpetuate  his  struggles  and  darken  his  future  prospects.  While 
the  excitement  of  society  and  the  excitement  of  composition 
honspire  to  keep  up  a  feverishness  of  the  system,  he  has  incurred 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  quacking  himself  with  James's  powders, 
B  fashionable  panacea  of  the  day. 

A  farce,  produced  this  year  by  Garrick,  and  entitled  Tkt 
B-ish  Widow,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  practical  jokes  played 
off'  a  year  or  two  previously  upon  the  alleged  vanity  of  poor, 
simple-hearted  Goldsmith.  He  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of 
his  friend  Burke,  when  he  was  beset  by  a  tenth  muse,  an  Irish 
widow  and  authoress,  just  arrived  from  Ireland,  full  of  brogue 
and  blunders,  and  poetic  fire  and  rantipoie  gentility.  She  was 
soliciting  subgcriptions  for  her  poems ;  and  assailed  Goldsmith 
for  his  patronage ;  the  great  Goldsmith — her  countryman,  and  of 
soarse  hor  friend.  She  overpowered  him  with  eulogiums  on  hia 
own  poems,  and  then  reaa  some  of  her  own,  with  vehemoncc  oi 
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tone  and  gesture  appealing  continually  to  the  great  Goldsmith  to 
know  how  ho  relished  them. 

Poor  Goldsmith  did  all  that  a  kind-hearted  and  gallant  gen 
tleman  could  do  in  such  a  case ;  he  praised  her  poems  as  far  ae 
the  stomach  of  his  sense  would  permit:  perhaps  a  little  further; 
ho  oflFered  her  his  subscription,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  re- 
tired with  many  parting  compliments  to  the  great  Goldsmith, 
that  he  pronounced  the  poetry  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him 
execrable.  The  whole  scene  had  been  a  hoax  got  up  by  Burke 
for  the  amusement  of  his  company,  and  the  Irish  widow,  so  admi- 
rably performed,  had  been  personated  by  a  Mrs.  Balfour,  a  lady 
of  his  connection,  of  great  sprightliness  and  talent. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  story  to  establish  the  alleged  vanity  of 
Goldsmith,  but  we  think  it  tells  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Burke ;  being  unwarrantable  under  their  relations  of  friendship, 
and  a  species  of  waggery  quite  beneath  his  genius. 

Croker,  in  his  notes  to  Boswell,  gives  another  of  these  practi- 
cal jokes  perpetrated  by  Burke  at  the  expense  of  Goldsmith's 
credulity.  It  was  related  to  Croker  by  Colonel  O'Moore,  oi 
Cloghan  Castle,  in  Ireland,  who  was  a  party  concerned.  The 
Colonel  and  Burke,  walking  one  day  through  Leicester  Square 
on  their  way  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  whom  they  were 
to  dine,  observed  Goldsmith,  who  was  likewise  to  be  a  guest. 
standing  and  regarding  a  crowd  which  was  staring  and  shouting 
at  some  foreign  ladies  in  the  window  of  a  hotel.  "  Observe 
Goldsmith,"  said  Burke  to  O'Moore,  "and  mark  what  passes 
between  us  at  Sir  Joshua's."  They  passed  on  and  reached 
there  before  him.  Burke  received  Goldsmith  with  affected 
reserve  and  coldness;  being  presised  to  explain  the  reason, 
^'Keally,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  keep  company  with  a  per- 
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«on  who  could  act  as  you  have  just  done  in  the  Square.'  Gold- 
smith protested  lie  was  ignorant  of  what  was  meant.  ''  Why," 
said  Burke,  "  did  you  not  exclaim  as  you  were  looking  up  at 
those  women,  what  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring 
with  such  admiration  at  those  painted  Jezebels,  while  a  man  of 
your  talents  passed  by  unnoticed?"  "  Surely,  surely,  my  dear 
friend,"  cried  Groldsmith,  with  alarm,  "surely  I  did  not  say  so?' 
"  Nay,"  replied  Burke,  "  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should  I 
have  known  it  ?"  "  That's  true,''  answered  Groldsmith,  "  I  am 
very  sorry — it  was  very  foolish  :  I  do  recollect  that  something  of 
the  kind  passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  •  think  I  had 
uttered  it." 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  jokes  were  played  off  by 
Burke  before  he  had  attained  the  full  eminence  of  his  ,social  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  may  have  felt  privileged  to  take  liberties  with 
G-oldsmith  as  his  countryman  and  college  associate.  It  is  evident 
however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  and  his  guileless 
simplicity,  made  him  a  butt  for  the  broad  waggery  of  some  of  hif< 
associates  ;  while  others  more  polished,  though  equally  perfidious, 
were  on  the  watch  to  give  currency  to  his  bulls  and  blunders. 

Tl  e  Stratford  jubilee,  in  honor  of  Shakspeare,  where  Boswell 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  was  still  in  everyone's  mind.  It  was 
sportively  suggested  that  a  ffite  should  be  held  at  Litchfield  in 
honor  of  Johnson  and  G-arrick,  and  that  the  Beaux  Stratagem 
should  be  played  by  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club.  "  Then," 
cSclaimed  Groldsmith,  "  I  shall  certainly  play  Scrub.  I  should 
like  of  all  things  to  try  my  hand  at  that  character."  The  uu 
wary  speech,  which  any  one  else  might  have  made  without  com- 
l»ent,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  record  as  whimsically  charao- 
loristic      Bca'iclerc  was  extremely  apt  to  circulate  anecdotes  st 
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his  ex;(!use,  founded  perhaps  on  some  tri\ ial  incident,  but  dre^seil 
ap  with  the  embellishments  of  his  sarcastic  brain.  One  relates 
to  a  venerable  dish  of  peas,  served  up  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  which 
ghoul  I  have  been  green,  but  wore  any  other  color.  A  wag  sug- 
gestea  to  Goldsmith,  in  a  whisper,  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
Hammersmith,  as  that  was  the  way  to  turn-em-greeii  (Turnham 
Grreen).  Goldsmith,  delighted  with  the  pun,  endeavored  to  repeat 
it  at  Burke's  table,  but  missed  the  point  "  That  is  the  way  to 
make  'em  green,"  said  he.  Nobody  laughed  He  perceived  he 
was  at  fault.  "  I  mean  that  is  the  road  to  turn  'em  green."  A 
dead  pause  and  a  stare ;  "  whereupon,"  adds  Beauclerc,  "  he 
started  up  disconcerted  and  abruptly  left  the  table."  This  ia 
evidently  one  of  Beauolerc's  caricatures. 

On  another  occasion  the  poet  and  Beauclerc  were  seated  at 
the  theatre  next  to  Lord  Shelburne,  the  minister,  whom  political 
writers  thought  proper  to  nickname  Malagrida.  "  Do  you  know," 
said  Goldsmith  to  his  lordship,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  "  that 
I  never  could  conceive  why  they  call  you  Malagrida,  for  Malagrida 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  man."  This  was  too  good  a  trip  of  the 
tongue  for  Beauclerc  to  let  pass  :  he  serves  it  up  in  his  next  letter 
to  Lord  Charlemont,  as  a  specimen  of  a  mode  of  turning  a 
thought  the  wrong  way,  peculiar  to  the  poet;  he- makes  merrj 
over  it  with  his  witty  and  sarcastic  compeer,  Horace  Walpole, 
who  pronounces  it  "  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life."  Dr. 
Johnson  alone,  when  he  hears  it  bandied  about  as  Goldsmith's 
last  blunder,  growls  forth  a  friendly  defence :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it 
Rras  a  mere  blunder  in  emphasis.  He  meant  to  say,  I  wondei 
they  sliould  use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach."  Poor  Gold- 
smith !  On  such  points  he  w&s  ever  doomed  to  oe  misintor 
pretel.     Rogers,  the  poet,  meeting  ir  time?  /ong  subsequent  with 

1?' 
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a  survivor  from  those  days,  asked  him  what  Goldsmith  really  was 
in  conversation.  The  old  conventional  character  was  too  deeply 
stamped  in  the  memory  of  the  veteran  to  be  effaced.  "  Sir," 
replied  the  old  wiseacre,  "  Ae  was  a  fool.  The  right  word  never 
came  to  him.  If  you  gave  him  back  a  bad  shilling,  he'd  say,  Why 
it's  a.s  good  a  shilling  as  ever  was  born.  You  know  he  ought  to 
have  said  cai/ived.  Coined.,  sir,  never  entered  his  head.  He  wai 
a  fool,  sir.^' 

We  have  so  many  anecdotes  in  which  Groidsmith's  simplicity 
is  played  upon,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  one  in  which 
he  is  represented  playing  upon  the  simplicity  of  others,  especially 
when  the  victim  of  his  joke  is  the  "  Great  Cham"  himself,  whom 
all  others  are  disposed  to  hold  so  much  in  awe.  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  were  supping  cosily  together  at  a  tavern  in  Dean-street, 
Soho,  kept  by  Jack  Roberts,  a  singer  at  Drury-lane,  and  a  pro- 
tegee of  Garrick's.  Johnson  delighted  in  these  gastronomical 
t6te-a-t6tes,  and  was  expatiating  in  high  good  humor  on  a  dish  of 
rumps  and  kidneys,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelling  with  the 
ardor  of  mastication.  '•  These,"  said  he,  "  are  pretty  little  things; 
but  a  man  must  eat  a  great  many  of  them  before  he  is  filled." 
'  Aye ;  but  how  many  of  them,"  asked  Goldsmith,  with  affected 
implicity,  "  would  reach  to  the  moon  ?"  "  To  the  moon  !  Ah. 
sir,  that,  I  fear,  exceeds  your  calculation."  "  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I 
think  I  could  tell."  "  Pray,  then,  sir,  let  us  hear."  "  Why,  sir, 
one,  if  it  were  long  enough !"  Johnson  growled  for  a  time  at 
finding  himself  caught  in  such  a  trite  schoolboy  trap.  "  Well, 
8ir,"  ciied  he  at  length,  "  I  have  deserved  it.  I  should  not  have 
provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so  foolish  a  question." 

Among  the  many  incidents  related  as  illustrative  of  Gold 
smith's  vanity  and  envy  i?  one  which  occurred  one  evening  when 
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he  waa  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  a  ballad- 
singer  under  the  window  struck  up  his  favorite  song  of  Saily 
Salisbury.     «  How  miserably  this  woman  sings  I"  exclaimed  he 
'Pray,   doctor,"    said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "could  you  do  it 
better  1"     "  Yes,  madam,  and  the  company  shall  be  judges."    Th 
Oiimpany,  of  course,  prepared  to  be  entertained  by  an  absurdity, 
but  their  smiles  were  well  nigh  turned  to  tears,  for  he  acquitted 
himself  with  a  skill  and  pathos  that  drew  universal  applause.    He 
had,  in  fact,  a  delicate  ear  for  music,  which  had  been  jarred  by 
tbe  false  notes  of  the  ballad-singer ;  and  there  were  certain  pa- 
thetic ballads,  associated  with  recollections  of  his  childhood,  which 
were  sure  to  touch  the  springs  of  his  heart.     We  have  another 
story  of  him,  connected  with  ballad-singing,  which  Is  still  mora 
characteristic.      He  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,   in   Berners-street,  seated  at  a   whist-table   with  Sir 
William,  Lady  Chambers,  and  Baretti,  when  all  at  once  he  threw 
down  his  cards,  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  into  the  street.     He 
returned  in  an  instant,  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  game  went  on. 
Sir  William,  after  a  little-hcsitation,  ventured  to  ask  the  cause 
of  his  retreat,  fearing  he  had  been  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the 
room.    "Not  at  all,"  replied  Goldsmith;  '■  but  in  truth  I  could  not 
bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate  woman  in  the  street,  half  singing,  half 
sobbing,  for  such  tones  could  only  arise  from  the  extremity  of 
distress  ;  her  voice  grated   painfully  on   my  ear  and  jarred   my 
frame,  so  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  sent   her  away."     It 
was  in  fact  a  poor  ballad-singer  whose  cracked  voice  had  been 
hoard  by  others  of  the  party,  but  without  having  the  same  effect 
on  their  sensibilities.     It  was  the  reality  of  his  fictitious  scene  in 
the  story  of  the  Man  in  Black ;  wherein  he  describes  a  woman 
in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  another  on  her  back 
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ftttcmpting  to  sing  ballads,  but  with  such  a  mournful  voi 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  she  was  singing  or  crying 
"  A  wretch,"  he  adds,  "  who,  in  the  deepest,  distress,  still  aimed  at 
good  humor,  was  an  object  my  friend  was  by  no  means  capable 
fcf  withstanding."  The  Man  in  Black  gave  the  poor  woman  all 
that  he  had — a  bundle  of  matches.  Goldsmith,  it  is  probable,  sent 
his  ballad-singer  away  rejoicing,  with  all  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
Ranelagh  was  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue  as  a  place  of  pub- 
lic entertainment.  It  was  situated  near  Chelsea  ;  the  principal 
room  was  a  Rotunda  of  great  dimensions,  with  an  orchestra  in 
the  centre,  and  tiers  of  boxes  all  round.  It  was  a  place  to  which 
Johnson  resorted  occasionally.  'I  am  a  great  friend  to  public 
amusements,"  said  he,  "  for  they  keep  people  from  vice."*  Gold 
smith  was  equally  a  friend  to  them,  though  perhaps  not  altogether 
on  snob  moral  grounds.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  masque- 
rades, which  were  then  exceedingly  popular,  and  got  up  at  Bane- 
lagii  with  great  expense  and  magnificence.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  had  likewise  a  taste  for  such  amusements,  was  sometimes 
his  companion,  at  other  times  he  went  alone ;  his  peculiarities  of 
person  ana  manner  would  soon  betray  him,  whatever  might  be 
his  disguise,  and  he  would  be  singled  out  by  wags,  acquainted 
with  his  foibles,  and  more  successful  than  himself  in  maintaining 

•  •  Alas,  sir !"  said  Johnson,  speaking,  when  in  another  mood,  of  gran< 
houses,  fine  gardens,  and  splendid  places  of  public  amusement ;  "  alas,  sir 
tliese  are  only  struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I  never  expentneed  any 
«hcre  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wepl  whe  i  he  viewed  his  immense  array,  and  con- 
sidared  that  not  one  of  ihat  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  a!) 
that  brilliant  circle  tha'  was  not  afi-aid  to  go  home  and  think ." 
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their  incognito,  as  a  capital  subject  to  be  played  upon.  Some, 
pretending  not  to  know  him,  would  decry  his  writings,  and  praise 
tiiose  of  his  contemporaries ;  others  would  laud  his  verses  to  the 
skies,  but  purposely  misquote  and  burlesque  them  ;  others  would 
annoy  him  with  parodies ;  while  one  young  lady,  whom  he  waa 
.easing,  as  he  supposed,  with  great  success  and  infinite  humor, 
silenced  his  rather  boisterous  laughter  by  quoting  his  own  line 
about  "  the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind  "  On  ona 
occasion  he  was  absolutely  driven  out  of  the  house  by  the  persever- 
ing jokes  of  a  wag,  whose  complete  disguise  gave  him  no  means 
of  retaliation. 

His  name  appearing  in  the  newspapers  among  the  distin- 
guished persons  present  at  one  of  these  amusements,  his  old 
enemy,  Kenrick,  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  copy  of  anony- 
mous  verses,  to  the  following  purport. 

To  Dr.  G-oldsmith ;  on  seeing  his  name  in  the  list  of  mum 
mors  at  the  late  masquerade : 

"  How  widely  different,  Goldsmith,  are  the  ways 
Of  Doctors  now,  and  those  of  ancient  days ! 
Theirs  taught  the  truth  in  academic  shades. 
Ours  in  lewd  hops  and  midnight  masquerades. 
So  changed  the  times !  say,  philosophic  sage. 
Whose  genius  suits  so  well  this  tastefiil  age, 
Is  the  Pantheon,  late  a  sink  obscene. 
Become  the  fountain  of  chaste  Hippocrene  t 
Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow. 
Inspired  by  th'  Aganippe  of  Soho  t 
Tjo  wisdom's  sons  gorge  cates  and  vermicelli, 
Like  beastly  Bickerstaffe  or  bothering  Kelly  t 
Or  art  thou  tired  of  th'  undeserved  applause, 
Be»towed  on  bards  affecting  Virtue's  cause  1 
13* 
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le  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble  vam, 
The  good  philosophy  should  not  disdain  ? 
If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
A  modern  sage  is  still  much  less  than  man." 

Goldsmith  was  keenly  sensitive  to  attacks  of  the  kind,  and 
aaceting  Kenrick  at  the  Chapter  CofFee-house,  called  him  to  sharp 
account  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  name,  and  calling  his 
morals  in  question,  merely  on  account  of  his  being  seen  at  a 
place  of  general  resort  and  amusement.  Kenrick  shuffled  and 
sneaked,  protesting  that  he  meant  nothing  derogatory  to  hia 
private  character.  Goldsmith  let  him  know,  however,  that  he 
was  aware  of  his  having  more  than  once  indulged  in  attacks  oi 
this  dastard  kind,  and  intimated  that  another  such  outrage  would 
be  followed  by  personal  chastisement. 

Kenrick  having  played  the  craven  in  his  presence,  avenged 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  by  complaining  of  his  having 
made  a  wanton  attack  upon  him,  and  by  making  coars3  comments 
upon  his  writings,  conversation,  and  person. 

The  scurrilous  satire  of  Kenrick,  however  unmerited,  may 
have  checked  Goldsmith's  taste  for  masquerades.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  calling  on  the  poet  one  morning,  found  him  walking 
about  his  room  in  somewhat  of  a  reverie,  kicking  a  bundle  of 
«lothcs  before  him  like  a  foot-ball.  It  proved  to  be  an  expen- 
sive masquerade  dress,  which  he  said  he  had  been  fool  enough  to 
purchase,  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the  worth  of 
lus  money,  he  was  trying  to  take  it  out  in  exeiciue. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Invuotion  lo  Christmas — The  spring-velvet  coat. — The  ha; making  wig — 
The  mischances  of  loo. — The  fair  culprit. — A  dance  with  the  Jesminy 
Bride.  ' 

From  the  feverish  dissipations  of  town,  Groldsmith  is  summoned 
away  to  partake  of  the  genial  dissipations  of  the  country.  In 
the  month  of  December,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bunbury  invites  h"ini 
down  to  Burton,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  letter  is 
written  in  the  usual  playful  vein  which  marks  his  intercourse 
with  this  charming  family.  He  is  to  come  in  his  "  smart  spring- 
velvet  coat,"  to  bring  a  jew  wig  to  dance  with  the  haymakers  in, 
and  above  all,  to  follow  the  advice  of  herself  and  her  sister,  (the 
Jessamy  Bride,)  in  playing  loo.  This  letter,  which  plays  so 
archly,  yet  kindly,  with  some  of  poor  Goldsmith's  peculiarities, 
and  bespeaks  such  real  ladylike  regard  for  him,  requires  a  word 
or  two  of  annotation.  The  spring-velvet  suit  alluded  to,  appears 
to  have  been  a  gallant  adornment,  (somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
famous  bloom-colored  coat.)  in  which  Goldsmith  had  figured  in 
the  preceding  month  of  May — the  season  of  blossoms — ^for,  on  the 
2 1st  of  that  month,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  chronicle  ol 
Mr.  William  Filby,  tailor:  To  your  blue  vdvet  suit  £21  10s.  9d. 
^Iso,  about  the  same  time,  a  suit  of  livery  and  a  crimson  collar 
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for  the  serving  man.  Again  we  hold  the  Jessani}  Bride  respon- 
sible  for  this  gorgeous  splendor  of  wardrobe. 

The  new  wig  no  doubt  is  a  bag-wig  and  solitaire,  still  highly 
the  mode/and  in  which  Goldsmith  is  represented  as  figuring 
vhen  in  full  dress,  equipped  with  his  sword. 

As  to  the  dancing  with  the  haymakers,  we.  presume  it  alludes 
to  some  gambol  of  the  poet,  in  the  course  nf  his  former  visit  to 
Barton  ;  when  he  ranged  the  fields  and  lawns  a  chartered  liber- 
tine, and  tumbled  into  the  fish-ponds. 

As  to  the  suggestions  about  loo,  they  are  in  sportive  allusion 
to  the  doctor's  mode  of  playing  that  game  in  their  merry  evening 
parties  ;  affecting  the  desperate  gambler  and  easy  dupe  ;  running 
counter  to  all  rule ;  making  extravagant  ventures  ;  reproaching 
all  others  with  cowardice  ;  dashing  at  all  hazards  at  the  pool,  and 
getting  himself  completely  loo'd,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
company.  The  drift  of  the  fair  sisters'  advice  was  most  probably 
to  tempt  him  on,  and  then  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

With  these  comments  we  subjoin  Goldsmith's  reply  to  Mrs. 
Bunbury,  a  fins  piece  of  ofi'-hand,  humorous  writing,  which  has 
but  in  la+e  years  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which  throws  a 
familiar  light  on  the  social  circle  at  Barton. 

"  Madam, — I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which 
critical  candor  could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much  to  object 
to,  and  so  much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot  help  giv- 
ing it  a  serious  answer. — I  am  not  so  ignorant,  madam,  as  not 
to  see  there  are  many  sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms 
also.  (Solecism  is  a  word  that  comes  from  the  towja  of  Soleis  in 
Attica,  amoDg  the  Greeks,  built  by  Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use 
the  word  Kidderminster  for  curtains  from  a  town  also  of  that 
aame — but  this  is   learning  you  have  no  taste  for !) — I   say, 
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madam,  there  are  many  sarcasms  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  But 
not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic,  I'll  take  leave  to  quote  youi 
owe  words,  and  give  you  my  remarks  upon  them  as  they  occur, 
Ton  begin  as  follows : 

I  hope,  my  good  Docior,  you  soon  will  be  here. 
And  yoar  spring-velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear. 
To  open  our  ball  the  firet  day  of  the  year.' 

"  Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  tho  epithet  '  good,' 
u[)plied  to  the  title  of  doctor?  Had  you  called  me  'learned  doc- 
tor,' or  '  grave  doctor,'  or  '  noble  doctor,'  it  might  be  allowable, 
because  they  belong  to  the  profession.  But,  not  to  cavil  at  tri- 
fles, you  talk  of  my  '  spring-velvet  coat,'  and  advise  me  to  wear 
it  the  first  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  winter ! — a 
spring-velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of  winter  ! ! !  That  would  be 
a  solecism  indeed  !  and  yet  to  increase  the  inconsistence,  in 
another  part  of  your  letter  you  call  me  a  beau.  Now,  on  one 
Bide  or  other,  you  must  be  wrong.  If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never 
think  of  wearing  a  spring-velv.et  in  winter :  and  if  I  am  not  a 
beau,  why  then,  that  explains  itself  But  let  me  go  on  to  youi 
two  next  strange  lines : 

•  And  bring  with  you  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay.' 

"  The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  yourself 
Bftein  sensible  of :  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh ;  and  so  indeed 
gbe  well  mav  !  The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a  contemp- 
tuous kind  of  laughter,  '  naso  contemnere  adunco ;'  that  is,  to 
'lugh  with  a  crooked  nose.     She  may  iaugh  at  you  in  the  man- 
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Der  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit.  But  now  I  come  to  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary  propositions,  which  is 
to  take  your  and  your  sister's  advice  in  playing  at  loo.  The 
presumption  of  the  oflFer  raises  my  indignation  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prose ;  it  inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  ressnt- 
mont.     I  take  advice  !  and  from  whom  ?     You  shall  bear. 

"  First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  be  true. 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be  Loo ; 
AV.  smirking,  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure, 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fix'd  in  the  centre. 
Round  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly  damn 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  from  Pam. 
I  lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool, 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pool. 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet,  cautious  and  sly, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  1 : 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug,  not  a  creature  will  aim 
By  losing  their  money  to  venture  at  fame. 
'Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 
'Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold: 
All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an  asa,  .  .  , 
'What  does  Mrs   Bunbury?'  .      'I,  Sir?     I  pass.' 
'  Pray  what  does  Miss  Homeck  ?  take  courage,  come  do,    ,  . 
Who,  I  ?  let  me  see,  sir,  why  I  must  pass  too.' 
Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  devil. 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil. 
Yet  still  I  sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on, 
'Till,  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
I  venture  at  all,  while  my  avarice  regards 
The  whole  pool  as  my  own.  .  .  '  Come  give  me  five  card* 
'  Well  done !'  cry  the  ladies ;  •  Ah,  Doctor,  that" s  good ! 
The  Dool's  very  rich,  .  .  ah !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd !' 
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ThuB  foil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext 
I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next : 
Pray,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice ; 
Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for"!  twice  1 
•  I  advise,'    cries  the  lady,  '  to  try  it,  I  own.  .  . 
'  Ah  !  the  doctor  is  loo'd !  Come,  Doctor,  put  down.' 
Thus,  playing,  and  playing,  I  still  grow  more  eager, 
And  so  bold,  and  so  lold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 
Now,  ladies,  I  ask,  if  law-matters  you're  skill'd  in, 
Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before  Fieldini;,' 
For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw. 
May  well  be  call'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law  ; 
And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I  now  charge  ye, 
Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  Death  without  Clergy. 
What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Baily  brought ! 
By  the  gods,  I'll  enjoy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in  thought! 
Both  are  plac'd  at  the  bar,  with  all  proper  decorum, 
With  bunches  of  fennel,  and  nosegays  before  'era  ; 
Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that. 
But  the  judge  bids  them,  angrily,  take  off  iheir  hat. 
When  uncovered,  a  buzz  .of  inquiry  runs  round, 
'  Pray  what  are  their  crimes?'  .  .  '  They've  been  pilfering  found 
'  But,  pray,  who  have  they  pilfer'd  ?'      .  •  A  doctor,  I  hear.' 
'  What,  yon  solemn-faced,  odd-looking  man  that  stands  near  i 
'  The  same.'  .  . '  What  a  pity !  how  does  it  stu'prise  one. 
Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on ." 
Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing  and  lee  (^« 
To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  swearing. 
First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases  well-stnmg, 

•  Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young.' 
'The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him  a^in, 

•  It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain.' 

'  But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves.' 
'What  signifies  handsome,  when  people  are  thievea'' 
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•  BiK  where  is  yonr  justice  t  their  cases  are  hard.' 
'  AVhat  signifies  ju«a'ce  7  1  want  the  reward. 

"  ■  There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  poundg , 
there's  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch  offers  forty  pound?; 
there's  the  parish  of  Tyburn,  from  the  Hog-in-the-pound  to  St. 
Giles's  watch-house,  offers  forty  pounds, — ^I  shall  have  all  that  if 
I  convict  them  !' — 

"  '  But  consider  their  case, .  .  it  may  yet  be  your  own ! 

And  see  how  they  kneel !     Is  your  heart  made  of  stone  V 

This  moves : .  .  so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent, 

For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent.' 

"  I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this :  I  tell  you,  you  cannot. 
It  cuts  deep.  But  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter:  and  next — 
but  I  want  room — so  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest  out  at 
Barton  some  day  next  week. — I  don't  value  you  all ! 

"  0.  3." 

We  regret  that  wc  have  no  record  of  this  Christmas  visit  to 
Barton  ;  that  the  poet  had  no  Boswell  to  follow  at  his  heels,  and 
take  note  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings.  We  can  only  picture 
him  in  our  minds,  casting  off  all  care ;  enacting  the  lord  of  mis- 
rule ;  presiding  at  the  Christmas  revels  ;  providing  all  kiiidf  of 
merriment ;  keeping  the  card-table  in  an  uproar,  and  finally  opeu- 
ing  the  ball  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  his  spring-velvet  suit 
ffitb  the  Jessamy  Bride  for  a  partner. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Th<^t>:cal  delays. — Negotiations  with  Coiman. — Letter  to  Garrick. — Crcaklllg 
of  the  manager. — Naming  of  the  play. — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. — Foole'l 
Primitive  Puppetshow,  Piety  on  Pattens. — First  performance  of  the 
comedy. — Agitation  of  the  author. — Success. — Coiman  squibbed  out  of 
town. 

The  gay  life  depicted  in  the  two  last  chapters,  while  it  kepi 
Goldsmith  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement,  aggravated  the 
malady  which  was  impairing  his  constitution  ;  yet  his  increasing 
perplexities  in  money  matters  drove  him  to  the  dissipation  of 
Bociety  as  a  relief  from  solitary  care.  The  delays  of  the  theatre 
added  to  those  perplexities.  He  had  long  since  finished  his  new 
comedy,  yet  the  year  1772  passed  away  without  his  being  able  to 
got  it  on  the  stage.  No  one,  uninitiated  in  the  interior  of  a 
theatre,  that  little  world  of  traps  and  trickery,  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  obstacles  and  perplexities  multiplied  in  the  way  of  the 
most  eminent  and  successful  author  by  the  mismanagement  of 
managers,  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  rival  authors,  and  the 
fantastic  and  impertinent  caprices  of  actors.  A  long  and  baffling 
negotiation  was  carried  on  between  Goldsmith  and  Coiman,  tha 
manager  of  Covent-Garden ;  who  retained  the  play  in  his  Lands 
until  the  middle  of  January,  (1773.)  without  coming  to  a  deci 
Bion      The  theatrical  season  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  Gold 
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smitU's  pecuniary  difficulties  were  augmenting  and  pressing  on 
him.     We  may  judge  of  his  anxiety  by  the  following  letter  • 

"  To  Gfeorge  Colman,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 
"  1  entreat  you'll  relieve  me  from  that  state  of  suspense  in 
which  I  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  objections 
you  have  made  or  shall  make  to  my  play,  I  will  endeavor  to  re- 
move and  not  argue  about  them.  To  bring  in  any  new  judges 
either  of  its  merits  or  faults  I  can  never  submit  to.  Upon  a 
former  occasion,  when  my  other  play  was  before  Mr.  Garrick,  he 
olFered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's  tribunal,  but  I  refused 
the  proposal  with  indignation :  I  hope  I  shall  not  experience  as 
harsh  treatment  from  you  as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  make  up  shortly  ;  by  accepting  my  play, 
I  can  readily  satisfy  my  creditor  that  way  ;  at  any  rate,  I  must 
look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared.  For  God's  sake 
take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  me  have 
the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you  have  given  as  bad  plays  as 
mine. 

"  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Colman  returned«;«ffi5'  manuscript  with  the  blank  sides  of  the 
leaves  scored  with  disparaging  comments  and  suggested  altera- 
tions, but  with  the  intimation  that  the  faith  of  the  theatre  should 
be  kept,  and  the  play  acted  notwithstanding.  Goldsmith  submit- 
ted the  criticisms  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  pronounced  them 
trivial,  unfair,  and  contemptible,  and  intimated  that  Colman 
being  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  might  be  actuated  by  jealousy 
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The  play  was  then  sent,  with  Colman's  comments  written  on  it, 
to  Garrick ;  but  he  had  scarce  sent  it  when  Johnson  interfered; 
represented  the  evil  that  might  result  from  an  apparent  rejection 
Cl'  it  by  Covent-Garden,  and  undertook  to  go  forthwith  t j  Colman, 
nd  have  a  talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  Goldsmith,  therefore 
penned  the  following  note  to  Garrick  ■ 

"-Dear  Sir. 

"  1  ask  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  gave  you,  yesterday. 
Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  a  sensible 
friend,  I  began  to  think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon  you 
the  odium  of  confirming  Mr.  Colman's  sentence.  I  therefore 
request  you  will  send  my  play  back  by  my  servant ;  for  having 
been  assured  of  having  it  acted  at  the  other  house,  though  I  con- 
fess yours  in  every  respect  more  to  my  wish,  yet  it  would  be  folly 
in  me  to  forego  an  advantage  which  lies  in  my  power  of  appeal- 
ing from  Mr.  Colman's  opiaion  to  the  judgment  of  the  town.  1 
entreat,  if  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  affair  a  secret  for  some 
time 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

'■  Oljver  Goldsmith." 

The  negotiation  of  Johnson  with  the  manager  of  Covenfr 
Garden  was  effective.  "  Colman, '  he  says,  "  was  prevailed  on  at 
last,  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,"  to  bring  forward 
the  comedy.  Still  the  manager  was  ungenerous,;  or,  at  least, 
indiscreet  enough  to  express  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not  reach 
a  second  representation.  The  plot,  he  said,  was  bad,  and  the  in- 
terest not  sustained ;  "  it  dwindled,  and  dwindled,  and  at  last 
went  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle."     The  effect  of  his  croaking 
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was  socn  apparent  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre.  Two  of  lh« 
raost  popular  actors,  Woodward  and  G-entleman  Smith,  to  whom 
Ibe  parts  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Young  Marlow  were  assigned, 
refubed  10  act  them ;  one  of  them  alleging,  in  excuse,  the  eyil 
predictions  of  the  manager.  Goldsmith  was  advised  to  postpjuo 
the  performance  of  his  play  until  he  could  get  these  important 
parts  well  supplied.  "  No,"  said  ne,  "  I  would  sooner  that  my 
play  were  damned  by  bad  players  than  merely  saved  by  good 
acting.'' 

Quick  was  substituted  for  Woodward  in  Tony  Lumpkin,  and 
Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the  theatre,  for  Gentleman  Smith  in 
Voung  Marlow  ;  and  both  did  justice  to  their  parts. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Goldsmith's  friends  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  piece.  The  rehearsals  were  attended  by  Johnson. 
Cradock,  Murphy,  Reynolds  and  his  sister,  and  the  whole  Hor- 
oeck  connection,  including,  of  course,  the  Jessamy  Bride,  whose 
presence  may  have  contributed  to  flutter  the  anxious  heart  of  the 
author.  The  rehearsals  went  tft'  with  great  applause,  but  that 
Colman  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  friends.  He  continued  to 
croak,  and  refused  to  risk  any  expense  in  new  scenery  or  dresses 
on  a  "play  which  he  was  sure  would  prove  a  failure. 

The  time  was  at  hand  for  the  first  representation,  and  as  yet 
the  comedy  was  without  a  title.  "  We  are  all  in  labor  for  a  name 
for  Goldy's  play,''  said  Johnson,  who,  as  usual,  took  a  kind  of 
fatherly  protecting  interest  in  poor  Goldsmith's  affairs.  "  The 
Old  House  a  New  Inn"  was  thought  of  for  a  time,  but  still  did 
ntt  ploase.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  proposed  "  The  Belle's  Strata- 
gem," an  elegant  title,  but  not  considered  applicable,  the  perplex- 
ities of  the  comedy  being  produced  by  the  mistake  of  the  hero^ 
not  the  stratagem  of  the  heroine.      The  name  was  afterwards 
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!.dopted  by  Mrs.  Cowley  for  one  of  her  comedies.  "  The  Mistakes 
of  a  Night"  was  the  title  at  length  fixed  upon,  to  which  Goldsmith 
irefixed  the  words,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

The  evil  bodings  of  Colman  still  continued :  they  were  even 
ummunicated  in  the  box  office  to  the  servant  of  the  Duke  ol 
Glloucester,  who  was  sent  to  engage  a  box.  Never  did  the  play 
of  a  popular  writer  struggle  into  existence  through  more  dif 
ficnltics. 

In  the  mean  time  Foote's  Primitive  Puppetshow,  entitled  the 
Handsome  Housemaid,  or  Piety  on  Pattens,  had  been  brought 
out  at  the  Haymarkct  on  the  15th  of  February.  All  the  world, 
fashionable  and  unfashionable,  had  crowded  to  the  theatre.  The 
street  was  thronged  with  equipages — the  doors  were  stormed  by 
the  mob.  The  burlesque  was  completely  successful,  and  senti- 
mental comedy  received  its  quietus.  Even  Garrick,  who  had  re 
cently  befriended  it,  now  gave  it  a  kick,  as  he  saw  it  going  down 
hill,  and  sent  Goldsmith  a  humorous  prologue  to  help  his  comedy 
of  the  opposite  school.  Garrick  and  Goldsmith,  however,  were 
now  on  very  cordial  terms,  to  which  the  social  meetings  in  tho 
circle  of  the  Hornecks  and  Bunburys  may  have  contributed. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  new  comedy  was  to  be  performed. 
Those  who  had  stood  up  for  its  merits,  and  been  irritated  and 
disgusted  by  the  treatment  it  had  received  from  the  manager, 
determined  to  muster  their  forces,  and  aid  in  giving  it  a  good 
launch  upon  the  town.  The  particulars  of  this  confederation,  and 
of  its  triumphant  success,  are  amusingly  told  by  Cumberland  in 
ills  memoirs. 

"  We  were  not  over  sanguine  of  success,  but  perfectly  deter- 
mined to  struggle  hard  for  our  author.  We  accordingly  assem- 
bled our  strength  at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern,  in  a  oonsiderabU 
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body,  for  an  early  dinner,  where  Samuel  Johnson  took  the  ohaii 
ftt  the  hoad  of  a  long  table,  and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  corps. 
tht>  poet  took  post  silently  by  his  side,  with  thfe  Burkes,  Sii 
Joahua  Reynolds,  Fitzherbert,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  and  a  phalans 
<rf  North  British,  predetermined  applauders,  under  the  banner  oi 
Major  Mills,  all  good  men  and  true.  Our  illustrious  president 
wa,8  in  inimitable  glee ;  and  poor  Goldsmith  that  day  took  all 
his  raillery  as  patiently  and  complacently  as  my  friend  Boswell 
would  have  done  any  day  or  every  day  of  his  life.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  did  not  forget  our  duty ;  and  though  we  had  a  better 
comedy  going,  in  which  Johnson  was  chief  actor,  we  betook 
ourselves  in  good  time  to  our  separate  and  allotted  posts,  and 
waited  the  awful  drawing  up  of  the  curtain.  As  our  stations 
were  preconcerted,  so  were  our  signals  for  plaudits  arranged 
and  determined  upon  in  a  manner  that  gave  every  one  his  cue 
where  to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  follow  them  up. 

"  We  had  among  us  a  very  worthy  and  efficient  member,  long 
since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  large,  Adam  Drum- 
mond,  of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
most  sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  contagious  laugh 
that  ever  echoed  from  the  human  lungs.  The  neighing  of  the 
horse  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  a  whisper  to  it ;  the  whole 
thunder  of  the  theatre  could  not  drown  it.  This  kind  and  in- 
genious friend  fairly  forewarned  us  that  he  knew  no  more  when 
to  give  his  fire  than  the  cannon  did  that  was  planted  on  a  bat- 
tery. He  desired,  therefore,  to  have  a  flapper  at  his  elbow,  and 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  deputed  to  that  office.  I  planted  him 
in  an  upper  box,  pretty  nearly  over  the  stage,  in  full  view  oi 
the  pit  and  galleries,  and  perfectly  well  situated  to  give  the  echo 
all  its  play  through  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre.     The' 
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success  of  our  manoeuvre  was  complete  All  eyes  were  upop 
Johnson,  who  sat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side  box;  and  when  he 
laughed,  everybody  thought  themselves  warranted  to  roar.  lu, 
the  mean  time,  my  friend  followed  signals  with  a  rattle  so  irre- 
sistibly comic  that,  when  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  his  person  and 
|)erformances,  that  the  progress  of  the  play  seemed  likely  to  be- 
come a  secondary  object,  and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insmuate  to 
him  that  he  might  halt  his  music  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
author ;  but  alas!  it  was  now  too  late  to  rein  him  in;  he  had 
laughed  upon  my  signal  where  he  found  no  jokejand  now,  un- 
luckily, he  fancied  that  he  found  a  joke  in  almost  every  thing 
that  was  said  ;  so  that  nothing  in  nature  could  be  more  mal-apro- 
pos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now  and  then  were.  These 
were  dangerous  moments,  for  the  pit  began  to  take  umbrage;  but 
we  carried  our  point  through,  and  triumphed  not  only  over  Col- 
man's  judgment,  but  our  own." 

Much  of  this  statement  has  been  condemned  as  exaggerated 
tr  discolored.  Cumberland's  memoirs  have  generally  been  cha- 
racterized as  parcaking  of  romance,  and  in  the  present  instance 
he  had  particular  motives  for  tampering  with  the  truth.  He  was 
a  dramatic  writer  himself,  jealous  of  the  success  of  a  rival,  and 
anxious  to  have  it  attributed  to  the  private  management  of  friends, 
According  to  various  accounts,  public  and  private,  such  manage- 
ment was  unnecessary,  for  the  piece  was  "  received  throughout 
Fith  the  greatest  acclamations." 

Goldsmith,  in  the  present  instance,  had  not  dared,  as  on  » 
former  occasion,  to  be  present  at  the  first  performance.  He  had 
been  so  overcome  by  his  apprehensions  that,  at  the  preparatory 
dinner  he  could  hardly  utter  a  word,  and  was  so  choked  that  he 
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could  not  swallow  a  mouthful.  Whg n  his  friends  trooped  to  the 
theatre,  he  stole  away  to  St.  James's  Park :  there  he  was  found 
by  a  friend  hetwcen  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  wandering  up  and 
down  the  Mall  like  a  troubled  spirit.  With  difficulty  he  was  per- 
suaded to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  his  presence  might  be  impo^ 
tant  should  any  alteration  be  necessary.  He  arrived  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  fifth  act,  and  made  his  way  behind  the  scenes.  Jubt 
as  he  entered  there  was  a  slight  hiss  at  the  improbability  of  Tony 
Lumpkin's  trick  on  his  mother,  in  persuading  her  she  was  forty 
miles  off,  on  CrackskuU  Common,  though  she  had  been  trundled 
about  on  her  own  grounds.  "  What's  that  ?  what's  that ! "  cried 
Goldsmith  to  the  manager,  in  great  agitation.  "  Pshaw  !  Doctor,'' 
replied  Golman,  sarcastically,  "  don't  be  frightened  at  a  squib, 
when-  we've  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der ! "  Though  of  a  most  forgiving  nature,  Goldsmith  did  not 
easily  forget  this  ungracious  and  ill-timed  sally. 

If  Golman  was  indeed  actuated  Ly  the  paltry  motives  ascribed 
to  him  in  his  treatment  of  this  play,  he  was  most  amply  punished 
by  its  Success,  and  by  the  taunts,  epigrams,  and  censures  levelled 
at  him  through  the  press,  in  which  his  false  prophecies  were 
jeered  at ;  his  critical  judgment  called  in  question ;  and  he  was 
openly  taxed  with  literary  jealousy.  So  galling  and  unremitting 
was  the  fire,  that  he  at  length  wrote  to  Goldsmith,  entreating  him 
"  to  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the  newspapers  ;"  in  the  mean  time, 
to  escape  the  laugh  that  was  raised  about  him  in  the  theatrical 
world  of  London,  he  took  refuge  in  Bath  during  the  triumphant 
career  of  the  comedy.  • 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  squibs  which  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  manager : 
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To  George  Colman,  Esq., 

ON  THE   SUCCESS    OF    DE.    GOLDSMITH'S    NEW    201001. 

'  Come,  Coley,  dofT  those  mourning  weeds. 
Nor  thus  wiih  jokes  be  flamm'd  ; 
rho'  Goldsmith's  present  play  succeeds. 
His  next  may  still  be  damn'd. 

As  this  has  'scaped  without  a  fall. 

To  sink  his  next  prepare ; 
New  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall, 

And  dresses  from  Rag  Fair. 

For  scenes  let  tatter'd  blankets  fly. 

The  prologue  Kelly  write  ; 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die 

Befdre  the  author's  night. 

Should  these  (ricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf. 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame. 
E'en  write  the  best  you  can  yourself. 

And  print  it  in  his  name." 

The  solitary  hiss,  which  had  startled  Goldsmith,  was  ascribed 
by  Bome  of  the  newspaper  scribblers  to  Cumberland  himself,  who 
was  ''manifestly  miserable"  at  the  delight  of  the  audience,  or  to 
Ossian  Macpherson,  who  was  hostile  to  the  whole  Johnson  clique, 
nr  to  Goldsmith's  dramatic  rival,  Kelly.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  epigrams  which  appeared : 

"  At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play. 
All  the  spectators  laugh,  they  say  ; 
The  assertion,  sir,  I  must  deny. 
For  Cumberland  and  Kelly  cry. 

Side,  gi  tapis  " 
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Another,  addressed  to  Goldsmith,  alludes  to  Kelly's  early  up 
prenticeship  to  stay-making : 

"  If  Kelly  finds  fault  with  the  shape  of  your  mnse, 
And  thinks  that  too  loosely  it  plays, 
He  surely,  dear  Doctor,  will  never  refuse 
To  make  it  a  new  Pair  of  Stays .'" 

Cradock  had  returned  to  the  country  before  the  production 
of  the  play ;  the  following  letter,  written  just  after  the  perform- 
ance, gives  an  additional  picture  of  the  thorns  which  beset  an 
author  in  the  path  of  theatrical  literature  • 

"  My  Dea^  Sir, 

"  The  plaj  has  met  with  a  success  much  beyond  your  expecta- 
tions or  mine.  I  thaijk  you  sincerely  for  your  epilogue,  which, 
however,  ouuld  not  be  used,  but  with  your  permission  shall  be 
printed.  The  story  in  short  is  this.  Murphy  sent  me  rather 
the  outline  of  an  epilogue  tiian  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung 
by  Miss  Catley,  and  which  she  approved  ;  Mrs.  Bulkley  hearing 
this,  insisted  on  throwing  up  her  part "  {Miss  Hardcasl.le\  "  un- 
less, according  %o  the  custom  of  the  theatre,  she  were  permitted 
to  speak  the  epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I  thought  of 
niaking  a  quarrelling  epilogue  between  Catley  and  her,  debating 
lotu)  should  speak  the  epilogue ;  bijt,  thpn  Mrs.  Catley  refused 
after  I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.  I  was  tlion  at 
*  loss  indeed  ;  an  epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for  none  but  Mrs. 
Eulkley.  I  made  one,  and  Colman  th'ought  it  too  bad  to  be 
fapoken  ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  try  a  fourth  time,  and  I' 
made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as  you'll  shortly  see.  Such  is  the 
history  of  my  stage  adventures,  and  which  I  have  at  last  done 
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with  1  cannot  help  saying,  tbg,!  I  am  very  sick  of  the  stage  ; 
and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three  tolerable  benefits,  yet  1 
shall,  on  the  whole,  be  a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuniary  light;  my 
ease  and  comfort  I  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in  agitation. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Cradook,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"  P.  S.  Present  my  most  humble  respcicts  to  Mrs.  Cradock." 

Johnson^  who  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting 
the  interests  ol  poor  "  Goldy,"  was  triumphant  at  the  success  cf 
the  piece.  "  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years,"  said  he 
"  that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience ;  that  has  answer- 
ed so  much  the  great  end  of  comedyr-making  an  audience 
merry.'' 

Goldsmith  was  happy,  also,  in  gleaning  applause  from  less 
authoritative  sources.  Northcote,  the  painter,  then  a  youthful 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  Ralph,  Sir  Joshua's  confiden- 
tial man,  had  taken  their  stations  in  the  gallery  to  lead  the  ap- 
plause in  that  quarter.  Goldsmith  asked  Northcote's  opinion  of 
the  play.  The  youth  modestly  declared  he  could  not  presume  to 
judge  in  such  matters.  "  Did  it  make  you  laugh  7"  "  Oh,  ex- 
ceedingly !"  "  That  is  all  I  require,"  replied  Goldsmith ;  and 
rewarded  him  for  his  criticism  by  box-tickets  for  his  first  benefit 

night. 

The  comedy  was  immediately  put  to  press,  and  dedicated  to 
Johnson  in  the  following  grateful  and  affectionate  terms : 

"  In  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean 
BO  miich  to  compliment  you  as  myself  It  may  do  me  some 
honor  to  inform  the  public,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  inti- 
macy with  you.     It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also  to 
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inforiD  them,  that  tLe  greatest  wit  may  be.  found  in  a  chcti  actor 
without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety." 

The  copyright  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Newbery,  according  u\ 
agreement,  whose  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  work  far  exceeded  the 
debts  for  which  the  author  in  his  perplexities  had  pre-engaged  it 
The  sum  which  accrued  to  Goldsmith  from  his  benefit  nights, 
afforded  but  a  slight  palliation  of  his  pecuniary  difiiculties.  His 
friends,  while  they  exulted  in  his  success,  little  knew  of  his  con 
tinnally  increasing  embarrassments,  and  of  the  anxiety  of  mind 
which  kept  tasking  his  pen  while  it  impaired  the  ease  and  free 
dom  of  spirit  necessary  to  felicitous  composition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVH. 

A  ne^vspaper  attack. — The  Evana  affray. — Johnson's  comment. 

I'liE  triumphant  success  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  brought  forth, 
of  course,  those  carpings  and  cavillings  of  underling  scribblers, 
(rhich  are  the  thorns  and  briers  in  the  path  of  successful  authors. 
Goldsmith,  though  easily  nettled  by  attacks  of  the  kind,  was  at 
present  too  well  satisfied  with  the  reception  of  his  comedy  to  heed 
them  ;  but  the  following  anonymous  letter,  which  appeared  in  a 
public  paper,  was  not  to  be  taken  with  equal  equanimity; 

"i'Jw  the  London  Packet. 

"to  dr.  goldsmith. 

"  Vous  vous  noyez  par  vanite. 

•'  Sir, — The  happy  knack  which  you  have  learned  of  puffing 

your  own  compositions,  provokes  me  to  come  forth.     Yoxk  have 

not  been  the  editor  of  newspapers  and  magazines  not  to  discover 

the  trick  of  literary  humbug ;  but  the  gauze  is  so  thin  that  the 

very 'foolish  part  of  the  world  see  through  it,  and  discover  the 

doctor's  monkey  face  and  cloven  foot      Your  poetic  vanity  is  as 

anpardonable  as  your  personal.     Would  man  believe  it,  and  will 

woman  bear  it  to  be  told  that  for  hours  the  great  Goldsmith  will 
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Stand  surveying  his  grotesque  orang-outang's  figure,  in  a  pier- 
glass  1  W»i5  but  the  lovely  H — k  as  much  enamored,  you  would 
not  sigh,  my  gentle  swain,  in  vain.  But  your  vanity  is  prepos- 
terous How  will  this  same  bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes  in 
the  praise  of  Goldy  !  But  what  has  he  to  be  either  proud  or  vain 
of?  '  The  Traveller'  is  a  flimsy  poem,  bpilt  upon  false  princi- 
ples— principles  diametrically  opposite  to  liberty.  What  is  'The 
Good-natured  Man'  but  a  poor,  water-gruel  dramatic  dose  ?  What 
is  '  The  Deserted  Village*  but  a  pretty  poem  of  easy  numbers, 
without  fancy,  dignity,  genius,  or  fire?  And,  pray,  what  may  be 
the  l&st  speaking' pant(»7iime,  so  praised  by  the  doctor  himself, 
but  an  incoherent  piece  of  stuff,  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
fish's  tail,  without  plot,  incident,  or  intrigue  ?  We  are  made  to 
laugh  at  stale,  dull  jokes,  wherein  we  mistake  pleaisantry  for  wit, 
and  grimace  for  humor;  wherein  every  scene  is  unnatui'al  and 
inconsistent  with  the  rules,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
drama;  viz.,  two  gentlemen  come  to  a  man  of  fortune's  hou.se, 
eat  drink,  &c.,  and  take  it  for  an  inn.  The  one  is  intended  as" 
a  lover  for  the  daughter ;  he  talks  with  her  for  some  hours ; 
and,  when  he  sees  her  again  in  a  diiFereiit  dress,  he  treats  her 
as  a  bar-girl,  and  swears  she  squinted.  He  abuses  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  his  own  doors. 
The  squire,  whom  we  are  told  is  to  be  a  fool,  proves  to  be  the 
most  sensible  being  of  the  piece ;  and  he  makes  out  a  whole  act 
by  bidding  his  mother  lie  close-behind  a  bush,  persuading  her 
that  his  father,  her  own  husband,  is  a  highwayman,  &nd  that  he 
has  come  to  cut  their  throats ;  and,  to  give  his  cousin  an  ojipoi> 
tunity  to  go  off,  he  drives  his  mother  over  hedges,  ditches,  and 
through  ponds.  There  is  not,  sweet,  sucking  Johnson,  a  natural 
stroke  in  the  whole  play  but  the  young  fellowls  giving  the  Btoles 
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jewels  to  the  mother,  supposing  her  to  be  the  landlady.  That 
Mr.  Colman  did  no  justice  to  this  piece,  I  honestly  allow ;  thai 
he  told  all  his  friends  it  would  be  damned,  I  positively  aver ;  and, 
from  such  ungenerous  insinuations,  without  a  dramatic  merit,  it 
rose  to  public  notice,  and  it  is  now  the  ton  to  go  and  see  it,  though 
I  never  saw  a  person  that  either  liked  it  or  approved  it,  any  more 
than  the  absurd  pl»t  of  Home's-  tragedy  of  '  Alonzo.'  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, .correct  your  arrogance,  reduce  your  vanity^  and  endeavor 
to  believe,  as  a  man,  you  are  of  the  plainest  sort ;  and  as  an 
author,  but  a  mortal  piece  of  mediocrity. 

V 

"  Brise  le  miroir  inlid^le 
Qui  vous  cache  la  vdrit^. 

"Tom  Tickle." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  letter  more  calculated  to  wound 
the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  Goldsmith.  The  attacks  upon  him  as 
an.author,  though  annoying  enough,  he  could  have  tolerated  ;  but 
then  the  allusion  to  his  "grotesque"  person,  to  his  studious  at- 
tempts to  adorn  it ;  and  above  all,  to  his  being  an  unsuccessful  ad- 
mirer of  the  lovely  II — k  (the  Jessamy  Bride),  struck  rudely  upon 
the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  highly  sensitive  nature.  The  para- 
graph, it  is  said,  was  first  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  officious  friend, 
an  Irishman,  who  told  him  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  resent  it ;  but 
he  needed  uj  such  prompting.  He  was  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment and  indignation,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Captain  Higgins,  of  the  marines,  he  repaired  to 
.  Paternoster-row,  to  the  shop  of  Evans,  the  publisher,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  paper.  Evans  was  summoned  by 
his  shopman  from  an  adjoining  room.     Goldsmith  announced  his 
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name  "  I  have  called,"  added  lie,  '  in  couseqaence  of  a  sour 
rilous  attack  made  upon  me,  and  an  unwarrantable  liberty  taken 
with  the  name  of  a  young  lady.  As  for  myself,  I  care  little ;  but 
her  name  must  not  be  sported  with.'' 

Evans  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  said  he 
would  speak  to  the  editor.  He  stooped  to  examine  a  file  of  tho 
paper,  in  search  of  the  offensive  article ;  whereupon  Goldsmith's 
friend  gave  him  a  signal,  that  now  was  a  favorable  moment  for 
the  exercise  of  his  cane.  The  hint  was  taken  as  quick  as  given, 
and  the  cane  was  vigorously  applied  to  the  back  of  the  stooping 
publisher.  The  latter  rallied  in  an  instant,  and,  being  a  stout, 
high-blooded  Welshman,  returned  the  blows  with  interest.  A 
lamp  hanging  overhead  was  broken,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of 
oil  upon  the  combatants ;  but  the  battle  raged  with  unceasing 
fury.  The  shopman  ran  off  for  a  constable ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  adjacent  room,  sallied  forth,  interfered 
between  the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  the  affray.  He  con- 
ducted Goldsmith  to  a  coach,  in  exceedingly  battered  and  tat- 
tered plight,  and  accompanied  him  home,  soothing  him  with  much 
mock.coramiseration,  though  he  was  generally  suspected,  and  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  the  author  of  the  libel. 

Evans  immediately  instituted  a  suit  against  Goldsmith  for 
an  assault,  but  was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  compromise  the 
matter,  the  poet  contributing  fifty  pounds  to  the  Welsh  charity. 

Newspapers  made  themselves,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  ex- 
eeedingly  merry  with  the  combat.  Some  censured  him  severely 
for  invading  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  own  house ;  others  accused 
him  of  having,  in  his  former  capacity  of  editor  of  a  magazine,  been 
guilty  of  the  very  offences  that  he  now  resented  in  others.  This 
drew  from  him  the  following  vindication  : 
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"To  the  Public. 

"  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing  to  cor 
teot  in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  myself,  I  beg 
leave  to  declare,  that,  in  all  my  life,  I  never  wrote  or  dictated  a 
single  paragraph,  letter,  or  essay  in  a  newspaper,  except  a  few 
moral  essays  under  the  character  of  a  Chinese,  about  ten  years 
ago,  in  the  Ledger,  and  a  letter,  to  which  I  signed  my  name,  in 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle.  If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  thereifore, 
has  been  abused,  1  have  had  no  hand  in  it. 

"  I  have  always  considered  the  press  as  the  protector  of  our 
freedom,  as  a  watchful  guardian,  capable  of  uniting  the  weak 
against  the  encroachments  of  power.  What  concerns  the  publio 
most  properly  admits  of  a  public  discussion. .  But,  of  late,  the 
press  has  turned  from  defending  public  interest  to  making  in- 
roads upon  private  life ;  from  combating  the  strong  to  overwhelm- 
ing the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obscure  for  its  abusB, 
and  the  protector  has  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  In  this 
manner  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
its  own  dissolution ;  the  great  must  oppose  it  from  principle,  and 
the  weak  from  fear ;  till  at  last  every  rank  of  mankind  shall  be 
found  to  give  up  its  benefits,  content  with  security  from  insults. 

"  How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which  all  are 
indiscriminately  abused,  and  by  which  vice  consequently  escapes 
in  the  general  censure,  I  am  unable  to  tell ;  all  I  could  wish  is, 
that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against  the  injury,  so  it 
should  give  calumniators  no  shelter  after  having  provoked  cor- 
rection. The  insults  which  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being 
more  open,  are  the  more  distressing ;  by  treating  them  with  silent 
contempt  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
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the  woild.     By  recurrbg  to.  legal  redresa  we  too  often  expose  th< 

weakness  of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  increase  our  mortifica' 
tion  by  failing  to  relieve'  us.  In  short,  every  man  should  Singly 
consider  himself  as  the  giiardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and, 
as  far  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavor  to  prevent  its 
iioentiousness  becoming  at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom' 

"  OiivER  Goldsmith." 

Boswell,  who  had  just  arrived  in  towB,  met  with  this  article 
m  a  newspaper  which  he  found  at  Dr.  Johnson's.  .The  doctor 
was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  Bozzy  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  a 
critical  conference  over  the  letter,  determined  from  the  style  that 
it  must  have  been  written  by  the  lexicographer  himself.  The 
latter  on  his  return  soon  undeceived  them.  "Sir,"  said  he  to 
Boswell,  "  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  have  wrote 
such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to 
feed  him  with  a;  spoon,  or  do  any  thing  else  that  denoted  his  im- 
becility. Sir,  had  he  shown  it»to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has,  indeed,  done  it.  very 
well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done.  I  suppose  he  has  been 
so  much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has 
thought  every  thing  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  impoitaii.co  to 
the  public."  ■      ■  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

^.''swell   in  lloly-Week. — Dinner  at  Oglethorpe's Dinner  at  Paoli's.— Tlie 

polic)  of  truth. — Goldsmith  affects  independence  of  royalty. — Paoli's  coiB' 
pliment. — Johnson's  euloginm  on  the  fiddle. — Question  abcut  suicide. — 
Boswell's  subserviency. 

The  return  of  Boswell  to  town  to  his  task  of  noting  down  the 
Conversations  of  Johnson,  enables  us  to  glean  from  his  journal 
some  scanty  notices  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  now  Holy- Week,  a 
time,  during  which  Johnson  was  particularly  solemn  in  his  man- 
ner and  strict  in  his  devotions.  Boswell,  who  was  the  imitator 
of  the  great  moralist  in  every  thing,  assumed,  of  course,  an  ex- 
tra devoutnp.ss  on  the  present  occasion.  "He  had  an  odd  mock 
solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,''  said  Miss  Burney,  (afterwards 
Madame  D'Arblay,)  ''which  he  had  acquired  from  constantly 
thinking,  and  imitating  Dr.  Johnson.''  It  would  seem  that  he 
undertook  to  deal  out  some  second-hand  homilies,  a  la  John 
son,  for  the  edification  of  Goldsmith  during  Holy-Week.  The 
poet,  whatever  might  be  his  religious  feeling,  had  no  disposition 
io  be  schooled  by  so  shallow  an  apostle.  "  Sir,"  said  he  in  reply, 
'  as  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the 
tailor,  30  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest." 

Boswell  treasured  up  the  reply  in  his  memory  or  his  memo- 
randum book.     A  few  days  afterwards,  the  9fch  of  April,  he  kejl 
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Good  Friday  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  orthodox  style ,  breakfasted 
with  him  on  tea  and  crossbuns  ;  went  to  church  with  him  morn 
ing  and  evening ;  fasted  in  the  interval,  and  read  with  him  in  th« 
Greek  Testament :  then,  in  the  piety  of  his  heart,  complained 
of  the  sore  rebuff  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  religious 
exhortations  to  the  poet,  and  lamented  that  the  latter  should  in- 
dulge in  "  this  loose  way  of  talking."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"Goldsmith  knows  nothing — he  has  made  up  his  mind  about 
nothing," 

This  reply  seems  to  have  gratified  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
Boswell,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  his  journal.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  Goldsmith,  and  indeed  with  respect  to  every 
body  else,  blew  hot  as  well  as  cold,  according  to  the  humor  he 
was  in.  Boswell,  who  was  astonished  and  piqued  at  the  continu- 
ally increasing  celebrity  of  the  poet,  observed  some  time  after  to 
Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  Goldsmith  had  acquired 
more  fame  than  all  the  officers  of  the  last  war  who  were  not 
generals.  "Why,  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  his  old  feeling  of 
good-will  working  uppermost,  "  you  will  find  ten  thousand  fit  to^ 
do  what  they  did,  before  you  find  one  to  do  what  Goldsmith  has 
done.  You  must  consider  that  a  thing  is  valued  according  to  ita 
rarity.  A  pebble  that  paves  the  street,  is  in  itself  more  useful 
than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  finger." 

On  the  13th  of  April  we  find  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  at  the 
table  of  old  General  Oglethorpe,  discussing  the  question  of  {he 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  Goldsmith  asserts  the  fast,  ac-l 
attributes  it  to  the  influence  of  luxury.  Johnson  denies  the 
fikot ;  and  observes,  that  even  admitting  it,  luxury  could  not  be 
the  cause.  It  reached  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  human 
race.     Soldiers,  on  sixpence  a  day,  could  imt  indulge  in  luzuriea 
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(he  poor  and  laboring  classes,  forming  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
were  out  of  its  sphere.  Wherever  it  could  reach  them,  It 
Strengthened  them  and  rendered  them  prolific.  The  conversa- 
tion was  not  of  particular  force  or  point  as  reported  by  Boswell ; 
the  dinner  party  was  a  very  small  one,  in  which  there  was  no 
provocation  to  intellectual  display. 

After  dinner  they  took  tea  with  the  ladies,  where  we  find 
poor  Goldsmith  happy  and  at  home,  singing  Tony  Lumpkin's 
Bong  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  and  another,  called  the 
"  Humors  of  Ballamaguery,"  to  a  very  pretty  Irish  tune.  It 
was  to  have  been  introduced  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  but  was 
left  out,  as  the  actress  who  played  the  heroine  could  not  sing. 

It  was  in  these  genial  moments  that  the  sunshine  of  Gold- 
smith's nature  would  break  out,  and  he  would  say  and  do  a 
thousand  whimsical  and  agreeable  things  that  made  him  the  life 
of  the  strictly  social  circle.  Johnson,  with  whom  conversation 
was  every  thing,  used  to  judge  Goldsmith  too  much  by  his  own 
colloquial  standard,  and  undervalue  him  for  being  less  provided 
than  himself  with  acquired  facts,  the  ammunition  of  the  tongue 
and  often  the  mere  lumber  of  the  memory;  others,  however, 
valued  him  for  the  native  felicity  of  his  thoughts,  however  care- 
lewly  expresse'd,  and  for  certain  good-fellow  qualities,  less  calcu- 
lated to  dazzle  than  to  endear.  •'  It  is  amazing,"  said  Johnson 
one  day,  after  he  himself  had  been  talking  like  an  oracle ;  "  it 
is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows  ;  he  seldom  comes  where 
he  18  not  more  ignorant  than  any  one  else."  "  Yet,"  replied  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  with  affectionate  promptness,  "  there  is  no  man 
ffhosc  company  is  more  liked.''^ 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
Goldsmith  met  Johnson  again  at  the  table  of  General  Paoli,  the 
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Uero  of  Corsica  Martinclli,  of  Florence,  author  of  an  Italian  Hia 
tory  of  England,  was  among  the  guests  ;  as  was  Boswell,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  minutes  of  the  convei-sation  which  took  place. 
The  question  was  debated  whether  Martinelli  should  continue  hia 
history  down  to  that  day.  "To  be  sure  he  should,"  said  Gold- 
smith. "  No.  sir  ;"  cried  Johnsouj  "  it  would  give  great  offence 
He  would  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  tliey 
did  not  wish  told."'  <  Croldsmith. — "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious ;  but  a  foreignery  who  comes 
among  us  without  prejudice,  may.  be  considered  as  holding  the 
place  of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind  freely."  Johnson. — 
"\Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  among  whom  he  happens  to  be."  Goldsmith. 
— "Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth.; 
one  an  honest,  the  other  a  laudable  motive."  Johnson. — 
"  Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It  is  laudable  in  a  man 
to  wish  to  live  by  his  labors ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he 
may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knocked  on  the,  head 
I  would  advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his  his- 
tory of  the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who  attaches  himself  to 
a  political  party  in  this  country,  is  in  the  worst  "state  that  can 
be  imagined;  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.  A 
native  may  do  it  from  interest."  Boswell. — "  Or  principle." 
Goldsmith. — "There  are  people  who  tell  a  hundred  political 
'.ies  every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then,  one  may  tell 
truth  with  perfect  safety."  Johnson.—"  Why,  sir,  in  the  first 
place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  hia 
lies.  But,  besides,  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred  lies  told  of 
him,  than  one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  to  be  told."    Gold- 
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smith-  .'For  my  part,  I'd  tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  devil." 
Johnson. — "  Yes,  si-,  but  the  devil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to 
shame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  should  choose  to  bo 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws."  Goldsmith. — "  His  claws  can  do 
you  no  hurt  where  you  have  the  shield  of  truth." 

This  last  reply  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  lucky  hits,  and  closed 
the  argument  in  his  favor; 

"  We  talked,'''  writes  Boswell,  "  of  the  king's  coming  to  see 
Goldsmith's  new  play."  "  I  wish  he  would,"  said  Goldsmith,  add- 
ing, however,  with  an  affected  indifference,  "  not  that  it  would 
do  me  the  least  good."  "Well,  then,"  cried  Johnson,  laughing, 
"let  us  say  it  would  do  him  good.  No,  sir,  this  affectation  will 
not  pass  ; — it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ourSj  who  would 
not  wish  to  please  the  chief  magistrate  ?"    • 

"  I  do  wish  to  please  him,"  rejoined  Goldsmith.  "  I  remem- 
ber a  line  in  Dryden : 

•  And  every  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend,' 

it  ought  to  be  reversed."  "Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "there  are 
finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  subject : 

'  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.'  " 

General  Paoli  observed  that  "successful  rebels  might  be.' 
"  Happy  rebellions,"  interjected  Martinelli.  "  We  have  no  such 
phrase,"  cried  Goldsmith.  "But  have  you  not  the  thing?" 
asked  Paoli.  "  Yes,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "  all  our  happy  revolu- 
tions.    They  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  \oiL  hurt  it,  till  w« 
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mend  it  bj  another  happy  revolution."  This  was  a  sturdy  sallj 
of  Jicobitism,  that  quite  surprised  Boswell,  but  must  have  been 
relished  by  Johnson 

G-eneral  Paoli  mentioned  a  passage  in  the  play,  which  had 
been  construed  into  a  compliment  to  a  lady  of  distinction,  whoso 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  excited  the  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  king  as  a  mesalliance.  Boswell,  to  draw 
Goldsmith  out,  pretended  to  think  the  compliment  unintentional 
The  poet  smiled  and  hesitated.  The  general  came  to  his  relief. 
"  Monsieur  Goldsmith,"  said  be,  "  est  comme  la  mer,  qui  jette 
des  perles  et  beau  coup  d'autres  belles  choses,  sans  s'en  apper- 
cevoir."  (Mr.  Goldsmith  is  like  the  sea,  which  casts  forth  pearls 
and  many  other  beautiful  things  without  perceiving  it.) 

"  Tres-bien  dit,  et  treS-elegarament,"  (very  well  said,  and  very 
elegantly,)  exclaimed  Goldsmith ;  delighted  with  so  beautiful  a 
compliment  from  such  a  quarter. 

Johnson  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  learning  of  Mr.  Harris, 
of  Salisbury,  and  doubted  his  being  a  good  Grecian  "  He  ia 
what  is  much  better,"  cried  Goldsmith,  with  prompt  good  nature, 
"  he  is  a  worthy,  humane  man."  "  Nay,  sir,"  rejoined  tho  logical 
Johnson,  ''that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument;  that 
will  prove  that  he  can  play  upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as 
that  he  ii  an  eminent  Grecian."  Goldsmith  found  he  had  got 
into  a  scrape,  and  seized  upon  Giardini  to  help  him  out  of  it. 
■'  The  greatest  musical  performers,"  said  he,  dextrously  turning 
the  conversation,  "  have  but  small  emoluments  ;  Giardini,  I  am 
told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year."  "  That  ia  indeed 
but  little  for  a  man  to  get,"  observed  Johnson,  "  wlio  does  best 
that  which  so  many  endeavor  to  do.  There  is  nothing,  I  think, 
in  whi(sh  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in  playing  op 
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the  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can  do  something  at  fiist 
Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  hammer  j 
not  so  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one ;  but  give  him  a 
fiddle  and  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

This,  upon  the  whole,  though  reported  by  the  one-sided  Bos 
well,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  convei^ations  of  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson ;  the  former  heedless,  often  illogical,  always  on  the 
kind-hearted  side  of  the  question,  and  prone  to  redeem  himself 
by  liicky  hits  ;  the  latter  closely  argumentative,  studiously  sen- 
tentious, often  profound,  and  sometimes  laboriously  prosaic. 

They  had  an  argument  a  few  days  later  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table, 
on  the  subject  of  suicide.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,"  said  Boswell, 
"  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  John 
son,  "  they  are  not  often  universally  disordered  in  their  Intel 
loots,  but  one  passion  presses  so  upon  them  that  they  yield  to  it, 
and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate  man  will  stab  another.  I 
have  often  thought,"  added  he,  "  that  after  a  man  has  taken  the 
resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in  him  to  do  any  thing, 
however  desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear."  "  I  don't 
nee  that,"  observed  Goldsmith.  "  Nay,  but  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined 
Johnson,  •■  why  should  you  not  see  what  every  one  else  does  ?" 
"It  is',"  replied  Goldsmith,  "for  fear  of  something  that  he  hag 
resolved  to  kill  himself;  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition 
restrain  him  ?"  "  It  does  not  signify,"  pursued  Johnson,  "  that 
the  fear  of  something  made  him  resolve ;  it  is  upon  the  state  o. 
his  mind,  after  the  resolution  is  taken,  that  I  argue.  Suppose 
a  man,  either  from  fear,  or  pride,  or  conscience,  or  whatever  mo- 
tive, has  resolved  to  kill  himself;  when  once  the  resolution  is 
taken  he  has  nothing  to  fear.     He  may  then  go  and  take  the 
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King  of  Prussia  by  the  nose  at  the  head  of  his  amy.  He  can 
not  fear  the  rack  who. is  determined  to  kill  himself."  Boswell 
reports  no  more  of  the  discussion,  though  Goldsmith  might  have 
continued  it  with  advantage:  for  the  very  timid  disposition, 
which  through  fear  of  something,  was  impelling  the  man  to  com 
mit  suicide,  might  restrain:  him  from  an  act,  involving  the  puMsh 
ment  of  the  rack,  more  terrible  to  him  than  death  itself. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  all  these  reports  by  Boswell,  we  Have 
scarcely  any  thing  but  the  remarks  of  Johnson;  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  he  now  and  then  gives  us  the  observations  of  others, 
when  they  are  necessary  to  explain  or  set  off  those  of  his  hero. 
"When  in  thaX presence,"  says  Miss  Burney;  ''he  was  unobserv- 
ant, if  not  contemptiiousi  of  every  one  else.  In  truth,  when  he 
met  with  fDr.  Johnson,  he  commonly  forbore  even  answering,  any 
thing  that  was  said,  or  attending  to  any  thing  that  went  forward 
lest  he  should  miss  the  smallest  sound  from  that  voice,  to  which 
he  paid  such  exclusive,  though  merited,  homage.  But  the  mo- 
ment that  voice  burst  forth,  the  attention  which  it  excited  on 
Mr.  Boswell,  amounted  almost  to  pain.  His  eyes  goggled^  with 
eagerness  ;  he  leant  his  ear  almost  on  the  shoulder  of  the  doctor; 
and  his  mouth  dropped  open  to  catch  every  syllable  that  might 
be  uttered ;  nay,  he  seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a  word,  but 
4o  be  anxious  not  to  miss  a  breathing ;  as  if  hoping  from ,',  it 
latently,  or  mystically,  some  information.''!  ' 

On  one  occasion  the  doctor  detected  Boswell,  or  Bozssy;  as  he 
oaUed  him,  eavesdropping  behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  conversing 
with  Miss  Burneyi  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there,  sir?"  cried  hej^turning  round  angrily,  and  clapping  his 
hand  upon  his  knee.     "  G-o  to  the  table,  sir." 

iJoswell  obeyed  with  an  air  of  affright  and  submission,  whiok 
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raised  a  smile  on  every  face  Scarce  had  he  taken  hia  seat,  how- 
ever, at  a  distance,  than  impatient  to  get  again  at  the  side  of 
Johnson,  he  rose  and  was  running  off  in  quest  of  something  to 
show  him,  when  the  doctor  roared  after  him  autboritatively, 
'  >*  Ut  are  you  thinking  of,  sir  ?  Why  do  you  get  up  before  the 
cloth  M  removed  ?  Come  back  to  your  place,  sir ;"— and  the  ob- 
■equioui  spaniel  did  as  he  was  commanded. — "  Kunning  about  in 
the  midvilc  of  mpals  !"  muttered  the  doctor,  pursing  his  mouth 
at  the  sauit  time  to  restrain  his  rising  risibility. 

Bosweil  {;ot  another  rebuff  from  Johnson,  which  would  have 
demolished  Jiiiy  other  man.  He  had  been  teasing  him  with  many 
direct  quesv-ionsj,  such  as  What  did  you  do,  sir  ? — What  did  you 
say,  sir?  m\t\\  the  great  philologist  became  perfectly  enraged. 
"I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question!"  roared  he.  "Don't  you 
consider,  sir^  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman?  I 
will  not  be  buittd  with  what  and  why  ;  What  is  this  ?  What  is 
that  ?  Why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?" 
''  Why,  sir,''  rojilied  pil-garlick,  "  you  are  so  good  that  I  venture 
to  trouble  you."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  my  being  so  good  is 
no  reason  wh}'  3'ou  should  be  so  ill."  "  You  have  but  two  topics, 
sir ;"  exclaimed  he  on  another  occasion,  "  yourself  and  me,  and 
I  am  sick  of  both.'' 

Boswell's  inveterate  disposition  to  toad,  was  a  sore  cause  of 
mortification  to  his  father,  the  old  laird  of  Auchinleck,  (or 
Affleck.)  He  had  been  annoyed  by  his  extravagant  devotion  to 
Paoli,  but  then  he  was  something  of  a  military  hero  ;  but  this  tag- 
ging at  the  heels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  considered  a  kind  of 
pedagogue,  set  his  Scotch  blood  in  a  ferment.  "  There's  nae  hop* 
for  Jamie,  mon,"  said  he  to  a  friend  ;  "  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte 
WhsX  do  you  think,  mon  ?     He's  done  wi'  Paoli ;  he's  off  wi'  th» 
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land'-louping  scoundrel  of  a  ('orsican  ;  aiid  whose  tail  do  jon 
think  he  has  pinn'd  himself  to  now,  mon  ?  A  dominie,  mon  ;  20 
luld  dominie:  he  keeped  a  schule,  and  cau'd  it  an  acaadamy." 
Wo  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter  that  Jamie's  devotion  to 
tx^  dominie  did  not  go  unrewarded 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Changes  in  the  Literary  Club.— Johnson's  objection  to  Ganick.— ElectloB  ol 

Boswell, 

The  Literary  Club  (as  we  have  termed  the  club  in  Gerard-street, 
though  it  took  that  name  some  time  later)  had  now  been  in  exist- 
ence several  years.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  chary  at  first  of 
its  exclusiveness,  and  opposed  to  its  being  augmented  in  num- 
ber. Not  long  after  its  institution,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  "  I  like  it  much,"  said  little  David, 
briskly;  "I  think  I  shall  be  of  you."  "When  Sir  Joshua  men- 
tioned this  to  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  Boswell,  "  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  the'actor's  conceit.  '  He^U  be  of  us  ?'  growled  he. 
'  How  does  he  know  we  will  permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  Eng- 
land has  no  right  to  hold  such  language.' " 

When  Sir  John  Hawkins  spoke  favorably  of  Garrick's  pre 
tensions,  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  he  will  disturb  us  by  his 
buffoonery."  In  the  same  spirit  he  declared  to  Mr.  Thrale,  that 
if  Garrick  should  apply  for  admission,  he  would  black-ball  him. 
"  Who,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  Thrale,  with  surprise ;  "  Mr.  Garrick — 
your  friend,  your  companion — black-ball  him  !"  "  Why,  tiir," 
replied  Johnson,  "  I  love  my  little  David  dearly — ^better  than  al) 
or  any  of  his  flatterers  do  ;  but  surely  one  ought  to  sit  in  a  societ| 
like  ours, 

" '  Unelbowed  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  plavcr.' " 
15 
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The  exclusion  from  the  club  was  a  sore  mortification  to  Qar- 
rick,  though  he  bore  it  without  complaining.  Ho  could  not  help 
continually  to  ask  questions  about  it — what  was  going  or.  there— 
wliether  he  was  ever  the  subject  of  conversation.  By  degrees  the 
rigor  of  the  club  relaxed:  some  of  the  members  grew  negligent 
Beauclerc  lost  his  right  of  membership  -by  neglecting  to  attend. 
On  his  marriage,  however,  with  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  daughtci 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  recently  divorced  from  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  he  had  claimed  and  regained  his  seat  in  the  club. 
The  number  of  members  had  likewise  been  augmented.  The  pro- 
position to  increase  it  originated  with  Goldsmith.  "It  would 
give,"  he  thought,  "  an  agreeable  variety  to  their  meetings ;  for 
there  can  be  ijothing  new  amongst  us,"  said  he ;  "  we  have  travelled 
over  each  other's  minds."  Johnson  was  piqued  at  the  suggestion. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,,  "you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise 
you."  Sir  Joshua,  less  confident  in  the  exhaustless  fecundity  of 
his  mind,  telt  and  acknowledged  the  force  of  Gold  smitji's  sugges 
tion.  Several  new  memberSj  therefore,  had  been* added  ;  the  first, 
to  his  great,  joy,  was  David  Garrick.  Goldsmith,  who  was  now 
on  cordial  terms  with  him,  had  zealously  promoted  his  election, 
and  Johnson  had  given  it  his  warm  approbation.  Another  new 
member  was  Beauclcrc's  friend,  Lord  Charleraont ;  and  a  still 
more  important  one  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
famous  Orientalist,  at  that  time  a  young  lawyer  of  the  Temple 
and  a  distinguished  scholar. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  club,  Johnson  now  proposed 
his  devoted  follower,  Boswcll,  as  a  member.  He  did  it  in  a  not* 
addressed  to  Goldsmith,  who  presided  on  the  evening  of  the  23d 
of  April.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Boauckrc.  Accord 
log  to  the  rules  of  the  club,  the  ballot  would  take  place  at  the 
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next  meeting  (on  the  30th);  there  was  an  intorvoniug  week, 
therefore,  in  which  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  the  candidate. 
Wc  may  easily  imagine  the  discussions  that  took  place.  Boswell 
had  made  himself  absurd  in  sueh  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  very 
idea  of  his  admission  was  exceedingly  irksome  to  some  of  the  mem- 
'jers.  "  The  honor  of  being  elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club,'" 
said  the*Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  "  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  being 
representative  of  Westminster  and  Surrey :"  what  had'  Boswell 
done  to  merit  such  an  honor  ?  What  chance  had  he  of  gaining 
it?  The  answer  was  simple :  he  had  been  the  persevering  wor- 
shipper, if  not  sycophant  ^f  Johnson.  The  great  lexieographei 
had  a  heart  to  be  won  by  apparent  affection ;  he  stood  forth  au- 
thoritatively in  support  of  his  vassal.  If  asked  to  state  the  merits 
of  the  candidate,  he  summed  them  up  in  an  indefinite  but  com- 
prehensive word  of  his  own  coining:  he  la^s  clubable.  He  more- 
over gave  significant  hints  tliat  if  Boswell  were  Kept  out  he  should 
oppose  the  admission  of  any  other  candidate.  No  further  oppo- 
Bition  was  made  ;  in  fact  none  of  the  members  had  been  co  fasti- 
dious and  exclusive  in  regard' to  the  club  as  Johnson  himself; 
and  if  he  were  pleased,  they  were  easily  satisfied :  besiJes,  they 
knew  that  with  all  his  faults,  Boswell  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
and  possessed  lively  social  qualities. 

On  Friday,  when  the  ballot  was  to  take  place,  Beauclerc  gave 
a  dinner,  at  his  house  in  the  Adelpiii,  where  Boswell  met  several 
of  the  members  who  were  favorable  to  his  election.  After  dinner 
the  latter  adjourned  to  the  club,  leaving  Boswell  in  company  with 
Lady  Di  Beauclerc  until  the  fate  of  his  election  should  be  knowa 
He  sat,  he  says,  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming 
sonversation  of  Lady  Di  could  not  entirely  dissipate.  It  Tras  not 
ong  before  tidings  were  brought  of  his  election,  and  he  was  coa- 
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d  acted  lo  the  place  of  meeting,  where,  beside  the  company  he  had  mo\ 
Rt  dinner,  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  William 
Jones  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  club,  notwithstanding  all 
its  learned  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  c.ould  at  times  "unbend 
and  play  the  fool"  as  well  as  less  important  bodies.  Some  of 
its  jocose  conversations  have  at  times  leaked  out,  and  a  society 
in  which  Goldsmith  could  venture  to  sing  his  song  of  *'  an  old 
woman  tossed  in  a  blanket,"  could  not  be  so  very  staid  in  its  grac 
vity.  We. may  suppose,  therefore,  the  jokes  that  had  been  passing, 
among  tl)e  members  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Boswell.  Beau- 
clerc  himself  could  Dot  have  repressed  -his  disposition  for  a  sar- 
castic pleasantry.  At  least  we  have  a  right  to  presume  all 
this  from  the    conduct  of   Doctor   Johnson  himself. 

With  all  his  gravity  he  possessed  a  deep  fund  of  quiet  humor 
and  felt  a  kind  of  whimsical  responsibility  to  protect  the  club  from 
the  absurd  propensities  of  the  very  questionable  associate  he  had 
thus  inflicted  on  them.  Rising,  therefore,  as  Boswell  entered,  he 
advanced  with  a  very  doctorial  air,  placed  himself  behind  a  chair 
on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  then  delivered,  ex 
cathedra,  a  mock  solemn  charge,  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected 
from  him  as  a  good  member  of  the  club ;  what  he  was  to  do,  and 
especially  what  he  was  to  avoid  ;  including  in  the  latter,  no  doubt, 
bU  those  petty,  prying,  questioning,  gossiping,  babbling  habits 
which  had  so  often  grieved  the  spirit  of  the  lexicographer.  It  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  Boswell  has  never  thought  proper  to  note 
down  the  particulars  of  this  charge,  which,  from  the  well  known 
characters  and  positions  of  the  parties,  might  have  furnished  a 
parallel  to  the  noted  charge  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  to  his  dog. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Otcner  a.  Oilly's. — Conversations  on  natural  history. — Intermeddling  of  Bob. 
well. — Dispute  about  toleration — Johnson's  rebuiT  to  Goldsmith — hii 
apology — Man-worship. — Doctors  Major  and  Minor. — A  farewell  visit. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  serio-comic  scene  of  the  elevation  of  Bos- 
well  into  the  Literary  Club,  we  find  that  indefatigable  biographer 
.  giving  particulars  of  a  diniier  at  the  Dillys,  booksellers,  in  the 
Poultry,  at  which  he  met  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  with  several 
other  literary  characters.  His  anecdotes  of  the  conversation,  of 
course,  go  to  glorify  Dr.  Johnson ;  for,  as  he  observes  in  his 
biography,  "his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was 
interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this  work.''  Still  on  the 
present,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  gives  unintentional  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  gleams  of  Goldsmith's  good  sense,  which  show  that 
the  latter  only  wanted  a  less  prejudiced  and  more  impartial 
reporter,  to  put  down  the  charge  of  colloquial  incapacity  so  un- 
justly  fixed  upon  him.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
naturaii  history  of  birds,  a  beautiful  subject,  on  which  the  poet, 
from  his  recent  studies,  his  habits  of  observation,  and  his  natu- 
ral tastes,  must  have  talked  with  instruction  and  feeling;  yet, 
though  we  have  much  of  what  Johnson  said,  we  have  only  a 
casual  remark  or  two  of  Goldsmith.  One  was  on  the  migration 
of  swallows,  which  he  pronounced  partial ;  "  the  stronger  ones,' 
said  he,  "  migrate,  the  others  do  not." 
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Johnson  denied  to  the  brute  creation  tht  faculty  of  reaBon 
"  Birds,"  said  he,  "  build  by  instinct ;  they  never  improve  ;  thej 
build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one  they  ever  build."  "  Y^ot 
.ve  see,"  observed  Goldsmith,  "  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  nest 
with  the  eggs  in  it,  she  m\V  make.a.  slighter  nest  and  lay  again." 
•'  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  that  is  because  at  first  she  has  full 
time,  and  makes  her  nest  deliberately.  In,  the  case  you  mention, 
she  is  pressed  to  lay^  and  must,  therefore,  make  her  nest  quickly, 
Bud  consequently  it  will  be  slight.'.'  "  The  nidificatioa  of  birds," 
rejoined  Goldsmith,  "  is  what  is  least  known  in  natural  history, 
though  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  it."  While  conver- 
sation was  going  on  in  this  placid,  agreeable  and  instrucbiye 
manner,  the  eternal  meddler  and  busy-body  Boswell,  must  intrude, 
to  put' it  in  a  brawl.  The  Dillys  were  dissenters;  two  of  their 
guests  were  dissenting  clergymen ;  another,  Mr.  Toplady,  was  a 
clergyman  of;  the  established  church.  Johnson,  himself,  was  a 
zealous,  uncompromising  churchman.  None  but  a  marplot  like 
Boswell,  would  have  thought,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such 
company,  to  broach  the  subject  of  religious  toleration ;  but,  aa 
has  been  well  observed,  "it  was  his  perverse  inclination  to  intro- 
duce subjects  that  he  hoiped  would  produce  difierejjce  and  debate. 'J 
In  the  present  instance  hv  gained  his  point.  An  animated  dis- 
pute immediately  arose,  in  which,  according  to  Boswell's  report, 
Johnson  monopolized  ~the  greater  part  of  the  conversation  ;  not 
always  treating  the  dissenting  clergymen  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  even  once  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  mild  and 
amiable  Bennet  Lahgton  by  his  harshness. 

Goldsmith  mingled  a  little  in.  the  dispute  and  with  some 
advantage,  but  was  cut  short  by  flat  contradictions  when  moat  jn 
the  right.     He  sat  for  a  time  silent  but  impatient  andor  auoh 
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ovorbearing  dogmatism,  though  Boswell,  with  bis  asual  misinter- 
pretation,  attributes  his  "  restless  agitation"  to  a  wish  to  gel  iii 
and  shine.  "  Finding  himself  excluded,"  continues  Boswell,  "  he 
had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for  a  time  with  it  in 
his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who  at  the  end  of  a  long  night,  lingers 
for  a  little  -while  to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
finish  with  success."  Once  he  was  beginning  to  speak  when  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  whj  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  his  attempt ; 
whereupon  he  threw  down,  as  it  were,  his  hat  and  his  argument, 
and,  darting  an  angry  glance  at  Johnson,  exclaimed  in  a  bitter 
tone,  "  Take  it." 

Just  then  one  of  the  disputants  was  beginning  to  speak,  when 
Johnson  uttering  some  sound,  as  if  about  to  interrupt  him,  Gold- 
smith, according  to  Boswell,  seiized  the  opportunity  to  vent  hia 
own  envy  and  spleen  under  pretext  of  supporting  another  person. 
"Sir,"  said  he  to.Johnson,  "the  gentleman  has  heard  you  pa- 
tiently for  an  hour ;  pray  allow  us  now  to  bear  him.!'  It  was  a 
reproof  in  the  lexicographer's  own  style,  and  he  may  have  felt 
that  he  merited  it ;  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  be  reproved. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman  ;  I 
was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  imper- 
tinent." Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  but  after  some^time  went  away, 
having  another  engagement. 

That  evening,  as  Boswell  was  on  the  way  with  Johnson  and 
Laugton  to  the  club,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  make  some  dispar- 
aging remarks  on  Goldsmith,  which  he  thought  would  just  then  bo 
icceptable  to  the  great  lexicographer.  "  It  was  a  pity,"  he  said, 
"  that  Goldsmith  would,  on  every  occasion,  endeavor  to  shine,  by 
which  he  so  often  exposed  himself"      Largton  contrasted  him 
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with  Addison,  who,  content  with  the  fame  of  his  wiiting8,-acknatP' 
(edged  himself  unfit  for  conversation ;  and  on  being  taxed  by  a  ladj 
with  silence  in  company,  replied,  "  Madam,  I  have  but  nine  pence  in 
ready  money,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds  "  To  this 
Boswell  rejoined,  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  hi 
cabinet,  but  was  always  taking -out  his  purse.  "  Yes,  sir,"  chuck- 
led Johnson,  "  and  that  so  often  an  empty  purse." 

By  the  time  Johnson  arrived  at  the  club,  however,  his  angry 
feelings  had  subsided,  and  his  native  generosity  aftd  sense  of  jus- 
tice had  got  the  uppermost.  He  found  Goldbmith  in  company 
with  Burke,  G-arrick,  and  other  members,  but  sitting  silent  and 
apart,  "brooding,"'  as  Boswell  says,  "  over  the  reprimand  he  had  re- 
ceived." Johnson's  good  heart  yearned  towards  him;  and  knowing 
his  placable  nature,  "  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me,"  whispered 
he  ;  then,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  some- 
thing passed  to-day  where  you  and  I  dined — I  ask  your  pardon." 
The  ire  of  the  poet  was  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  his  grate- 
ful affection  for  the  magnanimous  though  sometimes  overbearing 
moralist,  rushed  to  his  heart.  "  It  must  be  much  from  you,  sir," 
said  he,  "  that  I  take  ill ! "  "  And  so,"  adds  Boswell,  «  the  differ- 
ence was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Gold- 
smith rattled  away  as  usual."  We  do  not  think  these  stories  tell 
to  the  poet's  disadvantage,  even  though  related  by  Boswell. 

Goldsmith,  with  all  his  modesty,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his 
proper  merit ;  and  must  have  felt  annoyed  at  times  at  being 
undervalued  and  elbowed  aside,  by  light-minded  or  dull  men,  in 
their  blind  and  exclusive  homage  to  the  literary  autocrat.  It 
was  a  fine  reproof  he  gave  to  Boswell  on  one  occasion,  for  talking 
Bf  J<5hnson  as  entitled  to  the  honor  of  exclusive  superiority. 
"  Sir,  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  what  should  be  a  republio 
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On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  conversing  in  company  witli 
great  f  ivacity,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  around, 
him,  an  honest  Swiss  who  sat  near,  one  George  Michael  Moser, 
keeper  of  the-  Royal  Academy,  perceiving  Dr.  Johmson  rolling 
himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  exclaimed,  "  Stay,  stay !  Toctor 
Shonson  is  going  to- say  something."  "And  are  you  sure,  sir," 
KpUed  Goldsmith,  sharply,  "  that  you  can  comprehend  what  he 
Bays  ?" 

This  clever  rebuke,  which  gives  the  main  zest  to  the  anecdote,  is 
umitted  by  Boswell,  who  probably  did  not  perceive  the  point  of  it. 

He  relates  another  anecdote  of  the  kind  on  the  authority  of 
Johnson  himself  The  latter  and  Goldsmith  were  one  evening 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  George  Graham,  a  master  of  Eton, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  sobriety  of  his  cloth,  had  got  intox- 
icated "  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man  and  talking  to 
another.''  "  Doctor,"  cried  he  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion  and  good- 
will, but  goggling  by  mistake  upon  Goldsmith,  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  you  at  Eton."  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you,"  replied 
Goldsmith."  "No,  no!"  cried  the  other  eagerly;  "'tis  not  you 
I  mean.  Doctor  Minor,  'tis  Doctor  Major  there."  "  You  may 
easily  conceive,"  said  Johnson  in  relating  the  anecdote,  "  what 
efiFect  this  had  upon  Goldsmith,  who  was  irascible  as  a  hornet." 
The  only  comment,  however,  which  he  is  said  to  have  made,  j  ar- 
: takes  more  of  quaint  and  dry  humor  than  bitterness:  "That 
Graham,"  said  he,  "  is  enough  to  make  one  commit  suicide."  What 
more  could  bo  said  to  express  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  a  con- 
Bummate  hofi'e  ? 

We  have  now  given  the  last  scenes  between  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  which  stand  recorded  by  Boswell.  The  latter  called  on 
the  poet  a  few  days  after  the  dinner  at  Dilly's,  to  take  leave  oi 
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him  prior  to  departing  for  Scotland ;  yet,  even  in  ttiis  last  inter' 
.view,  he  contrives  to  get  up  a  charge  of  "  jealousy  and  envy. ' 
Goldsmith,  he  would  fain  persuade  us,  is  very  angry  that  Johnsbt 
is  going  to  travel  with  him  in  Scotland;  aild  endeavors  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  will  be  a  dead  weight  "  to  lug  along  through 
the  Highlands  and  Hebrides.",  i  Any  one  else,  •  knowing  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  Johnson,,  would  have  thought  the  same;  and 
no  one  but  Boswell  would  have  supposed  his  office  of  bear-leader 
to  the  ursa  major  a  thing  to  be  envied.* 

•  One  of  Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.Wolcot)  most  amusiHg^'eux  eC  esprit  is  iat 
Wngrat  ilatcry  epistle  to  Boswell  on  this  tour,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  few.  liner. 

O  Boswell,  Boz/.y,  Bruce,  whate'er  thy  name. 
Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame; 
Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth, 
To  eat  M'Pherson  'midst  his  native  nor:h  ; 
To  frighten  grave  professors  v\ith  his  roar. 
And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Bless'd  be  thy  labors,  most' adventurous  Bozzy, 

Bold  rival  of  Sjr  .John  and  Dame  Piozzi  ; 

Hea  ;ens ! "  with  what  laurels  shall  thy  head  be  crown'dl 

A  grove,  a  forest,  shall  thy  ears  surround  ! 

Yes !  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  bjaze. 

And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rays. 

Thee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail, 

A  lively  lioiuicing  cracker  at  hU  tail ! 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Project  of  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Disappointment  — NegIij(eBI 
authorship. — Application  for  a  pension. — Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth. — ^PuUkt 
adulation — A  high-minded  rebuke. 

The  works  which  Goldsmith  had  still  in  hand  being  already  paid 
tor,  and  the  money  gone,  some  new  scheme  must  be  devised  to 
provide  for  the  past  and  the  future — for  impending  debts  which 
threatened  to  crush  him,  and  expenses  which  were  continually 
increasing.  He  now  projected  a  work  of  greater  compass  than 
any  he  had  yet  undertaken ;  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
on  a  comprehensive  scale,  which  was  to  occupy  a  number  of  vo- 
lumes. For  this  he  received  promises  of  assistance  from  several 
powerful  hands.  Johnson  was  to  contribute  an  article  on  ethics  j 
Burke,  an  abstract  of  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
an  essay  on  the  Berkleyan  system  of  philosophy,  and  others  on 
political  "science;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  essay  on  painting; 
and  Garrick,  while  he  undertook  on  his  own  part  to  furnish  an 
assay  on  acting,  engaged  Dr.  Burney  to  contribute  an  article  on 
music.  Here  was  a  great  array  of  talent  positively  engaged, 
while  other  writers  of  eminence  were  to  be  sought  for  the  various 
departments  of  science.  Goldsmith  was  to  edit  the  whole.  An 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  while  it  did  not  incessantly  task  and 
exh&ust  his  inventive  powers  by  original  composition,  would  give 
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agreeable  and  profitable  exercise  to  his  taste  and  judgment  in 
selecting,  compiling,  and  arranging,  and  he  calculated  to  diffuse 
over  the  whole  the  acknowledged  graces  of  his  style. 

He  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  the  plan,  which  is  said  by  Bishop 
Percy,  who  saw  it,  to  have  been  written  with  uncommon  ability, 
and  to  have  had  that  perspicuity  and  elegance  for  which  his 
writings  are  remarkable.  This  papej,  unfortunately,  is  no  longer 
in  existence. 

Groldsmith'b  expectations,  always  sanguine  respecting  any  new 
plan,  were  raised  to  an  extraordinary  height  by  the  present  pro- 
ject ;  and  well  they  might  be,  when  we  consider  the  powerful 
coadjutors  already  pledged.  They  were  doomed,  however,  to 
complete  disappointment.  Davies,  the  bibliopole  of  Russell-street, 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  this  failure.  "  The  booksellers,"  said 
he,  "  notwithstanding  they  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  his  abili- 
ties, yet  were  startled  at  the  bulk,  importance,  and  expense  of  so 
great  an  undertaking,  the  fate  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  the 
industry  of  a  man  with  whose  indolence  of  temper  and  method 
of  procrastination  they  had  long  been  acquainted  " 

Goldsmith  certainly  gave  reason  for  some  such  distrust  by 
the  heedlessness  with  which  he  conducted  his  literary  undertak- 
ings. Those  unfinished,  but  paid  for,  would  be  suspended  to 
make  way  for  some  job  that  was  to  provide  for  present  necessities. 
Those  thus  hastily  taken  up  would  be  as  hastily  executed,  and 
tne  whole,  however  pressing,  would  be  shoved  aside  and  left  "  at 
loose  ends,"  on  some  sudden  call  to  social  enjoyment  or  recre- 
ation. 

Cradock  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Goldsmith  wag 
hard  at  work  on  his  Natural  History,  he  sent  to  Dr.  Percy  and 
himself,  entreating  them  to  finish  some  pages  of  his  work  whinb 
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lay  upou  his  table,  and  for  which  the  press  was  urgent,  he  being 
detained  by  other  engagements  at  Windsor.  They  met  by  appoint 
ment  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  they  found  every  thing 
in  disorder,  and  costly  books  lying  scattered  about  on  the  tables 
and  on  the  floor ;  many  of  the  books  on  natural  history  which  he 
had  recently  consulted  lay  open  among  uncorrected  proof-sheeta 
Tho  subject  in  hand,  and  from  which  he  had  suddenly  broken  off, 
related  to  birds.  "  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  birds  1"  asked 
Dr.  Percy,  smiling.  "Not  an  atom,"  replied  Cradock  ;  "do  you?" 
"  Not  I !  I  scarcely  know  a  goose  from  a  swan  :  however,  let  us 
try  what  we  can  do."  They  set  to  work  and  completed  their 
friendly  task.  Goldsmith,  however,  when  he  came  to  revise  it, 
made  such  alterations  that  they  could  neither  of  them  recognize 
their  own  share.  The  engagement  at  Windsor,  which  had  thus 
caused  Goldsmith  to  break  off  suddenly  from  his  multifarious 
engagements,  was  a  party  of  pleasure  with  some  literary  ladies. 
Another  anecdote  was  current,  illustrative  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  he  executed  works  requiring  accuracy  and  research. 
On  the  22d  of  June  he  had  received  payment  in  advance  for  a 
Grecian  History  in  two  volumes,  though  only  one  was  finished. 
As  he  was  pushing  on  doggedly  at  the  second  volume,  Gibbon,  tho 
historian,  called  in  "  You  are  the  man  of  all  others  I  wish  to 
see."  cried  the  poet,  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  reference  to 
bis  books.  "  What  was  the  name  of  that  Indian  king  who  gave 
Alexander  the  Great  so  much  trouble  V  "  Montezuma,"  replied 
Gibbon,  sportively.  The  heedless  author  was  about  committing 
the  name  to  paper  without  reflection,  when  Gibbon  pretended  to 
recollect  himself,  and  gave  tlie  true  name,  Porus. 

This  story,  very  probably,  was  a  sportive  exaggeration ;  but 
it  was  a  multiplicity  of  anecdotes  like  this  and  the  preceding  one 
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some  true  and  some  false,  which  had  impaired  the  confidence  ai 
booksellers  in  Goldsmith,  as  a  man  to  be  relied  on  for  a  task 
requiring  wide  and  accurate  research,  and  close  and  long  con 
tinued  application.  The  project  of  the  Universal  Dictionary 
therefore,  met  with  no  encouragement,  and  fell  through. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme,  on  which  he  had  built  such  spacious 
hopes,  sank  deep  into  Goldsmith's  heart.  He  was  still  further 
grieved  and  mortified  by  the  failure  of  an  eflfort  made  by  some  of 
his  friends  to  obtain  for  him  a  pension  from  government.  There  had 
been  a  talk  of  the  disposition  of  the  ministry  to  extend  the  bounty  of 
the  crown  to  distinguished  literary  men  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  with- 
out regard  to  their  political  creed :  when  the  merits  and  claims 
of  Goldsmith,  however,  were  laid  before  them,  they  met  no  favor. 
The  sin  of  sturdy  independence  lay  at  his  door.  He  had  refused 
to  become  a  ministerial  hack  when  offered  a  carte  blanche  by  Par- 
son Scott,  the  cabinet  emissary.  The  wondering  parson  had  left 
him  in  poverty  and  "  Ms  garret,"  and  there  the  ministry  were 
disposed  to  suffer  him  to  remain. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Beattie  comes  out  with  his  Essay  on 
Truth,  and  all  the  orthodox  world  are  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of 
contagious  ecstasy.  He  is  cried  up  as  the  great  champion  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  modern  philosophers  and  in- 
fidels;  he  is  f6ted  and  flattered  in  every  way.  He  receives  at 
Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  at  the  same 
time  with  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds.  The  king  sends  for  him,  praises 
his  Essay,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

Goldsmith  feels  more  acutely  the  denial  of  a  pension  to  him- 
gelf  when  one  has  thus  been  given  unsolicited  to  a  man  he  migbt 
without  vanity  consider  so  much  his  inferior.  He  was  not  one 
Lo  conceal  his  feelings.     "  Here's  such  a  stir,"  said  he  one  da.«  at 
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I'hrale's  table,  "  about  a  fellow  that  has  written  one  book,  and  1 
have  written  so  many  ! " 

"  Ah,  Doctor ! "  exclaimed  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  oaustia 
moods,  "  there  go  two  and  forty  sixpences,  you  know,  to  ono 
guinea."  This  is  one  of  the  cuts  at  poor  Goldsmith  in  which 
Johnson  went  contrary  to  head  and  heart  in  his  love  for  saying 
what  is  called  a  "good  thing."  No  one  knew  better  than  him- 
self the  comparative  superiority  of  the  writings  of  Goldsmith ; 
but  the  jingle  of  the  sixpences  and  the  guinea  was  not  to  be 
resisted. 

'•■  Every  body,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  loves  Dr.  Boatlie, 
but  Goldsmitn,  who  says  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  so  much  ap 
plause  as  thev  all  bestow  upon  him.  Did  he  not  tell  us  so  him 
self  no  one  would ,  believe  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill-natured." 

He  told  them  so  himself  because  he  was  too  open  pnd  unre- 
served to  disguise  his  reelings,  and  because  he  really  considered 
the  praise  lavished  on  Beattie  extravagant,  as  in  fact  it  was.  It 
was  all,  of  course,  set  down  to  sheer  envy  and  uncharitableness. 
To  add  to  his  annoyance,  he  found  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds,  joining  in  the  universal  adulation.  He  had  painted  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Beattie  decked  in  the  doctor's  robes  in  which 
he  had  figured  at  Oxford,  with  the  Essay  on  Truth  under  his  arm 
and  the  angel  of  truth  at  his  side,  while  Voltaire  figured  as  one 
of  the  demons  of  infidelity,  sophistry,  and  falsehood,  driven  into 
atter  darkness.  - 

Goldsmith  had  known  Voltaire  in  early  life  ;  he  had  been  his 
admirer  and  his  biographer ;  he  grieved  to  find  him  receiving  such 
an  insult  from  the  classic  pencil  of  his  friend.  "  It  is  unworthy 
of  you,"  said  he  to  Sir  Joshua,  "to  debase  so  high  a  genius  as 
Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer  as  Beattie.     Beattie  and  hia 
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book  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years,  while  Voltaire's  fame  will  lasl 
for  ever.  Take  care  it  does  not  perpetuate  this  picture  to  the 
shame  of  such  a  man  as  you."  This  noble  and  high-minded  re- 
buke is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  any  reproachful  words 
between  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  and  we  arc  happy  to  find  that 
it  did .  not  destroy  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Toil  ivithout  hipe. — The  Poet  in  the  green-room— in  the  fliwer  garden— 
at  Vauxhall — dissipation  without  gayety. — Cradock  in  town — itiendl; 
sympathy — a  parting  scene — an  invitation  to  pleasure. 

Thwarted  in  the  plans  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  had 
recently  cheered  and  animated  him,  Goldsmith  found  the  labor 
at  his  half-finished  tasks  doubly  irksome  from  the  consciousnes-s 
that  the  completion  of  them  could  not  relieve  him  from  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  impaired  health,  also,  rendered 
him  less  capable  than  formerly  of  sedentary  application,  and  con- 
tinual perplexities  disturbed  the  flow  of  thought  necessary  for 
original  composition.  He  lost  his  usual  gayety  and  good-humor, 
and  became,  at  times,  peevish  and  irritable.  Too  proud  of  spirit 
to  seek  sympathy  or  relief  from  his  friends,  for  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  errors  and  extra- 
vagance ;  and  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  make  known  their  amount, 
he  buried  his  cares  and  anxieties  in  his  own  bosom,  and  endca 
vored  in  company  to  keep  up  his  usual  air  of  gayety  and  uncon 
cern.  This  gave  his  conduct  an  appearance  of  fitfulness  and 
caprice,  varying  suddenly  from  moodiness  to  mirt^,  and  from 
silent  gravity  to  shallow  laughter ;  causing  surprise  and  ridiculo 
in  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  sickness  of  heart  which  la« 
beneath. 
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His  poetical  reputation,  too,  was  sometimes  a  disadvantage 
to  him;  it  drew  upon  him  a  notoriety  which  he  nas  not  always 
in  the  mood  or  the  vein  to  act  up  to.  "  Good  heavens,  Mr. 
Foote,".  exclaimed  an  actress  at  the  Hay  market  theatre,  "what 
humdrum  kind  of  man  Dr.  Goldsmith  appears  in  our  green-room 
compared  with  the  figure  hemakes  in  his  poetry  !"  "  The  reason 
of  that,  madam."  replied  Foots,  "  is  because  the  muses  are  better 
company  than  the  players." 

Beauclerc's  letters  to  his  friend,  Lord  Charlemont,  who  was 
absent  in  Ireland,  give  us  now  and  then  an  indication  of  the 
whereabout  of  the  poet  during  the  present  year.  "  I  have  beeo^ 
but  once  to  the  club  since  you  left  England,"  writes  he ;  "  wo 
were  entertained,  as  usual,  with  Goldsmith's  absurdity."  With 
Beauclerc  every  thing  was  absurd  that  was  not  polished  and 
pointed.  In  another  letter  he  threatens,  unless  Lord  Charle- 
mont returns  to  England,  to  bring  over  the  whole  club,  and  let 
them  loose  tipori  him  to  drive  him  homo  by  their  peculiar  habits 
of  annoyance — Johnson  shall  spoil  his  books  ;  Goldsmith  shall 
pull  his  Jloviers ;  and  last,  and  most  intolerable  of  all,  Boswell 
shall — talk  to  him.  It  would  appear  that  the  poet,  who  had  a 
passion  for  flowers,  was  apt  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  the 
garden  when  on  a  visit  to  a  country  seat,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  flower-beds  and  the  despair  of  the  gardener. 

The  summer  wore  heavily  away  with  Goldsmith.  He  had 
not  his  usual  solace  of  a  country  retreat ;  his  health  was  impaired 
and  his  spirits  depressed.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perceived 
the  state  of  his  mind,  kindly  gave  him  much  of  his  company.  In 
(he  course  of  their  interchange  of  thought.  Goldsmith  suggested 
to  him  the  story  of  Ugolino,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  The 
painting  founded  on  it  remains  a  memento  of  their  friendship 
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On  the  4tli  of  August  we  find  them  together  at  V'auxhall ; 
at  that  time  a  place  in  high  vogue,  and  which  had  once  been  to 
Goldsmith  a  scene  of  oriental  splendor  and  delight.  We  have, 
in  fact,  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  picture  of  it  as  it  had  struck 
him  in  former  years  and  in  his  happier  moods  "  Upon  entering 
the  gardens,"  says  the  Chinese  philosopher,  "  I  found  every  sense 
occupied  with  more  than  expected  pleasure ;  the  lights  every 
where  glimmering  through  the  scarcely-moving  trees ;  the  full- 
bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  natural 
concert  of  the  birds  in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vieing 
with  that  which  was  formed  by  art ;  the  company  gayly  dressed, 
looking  satisfaction,  and  the  tables  spread  with  various  delicacies, 
all  conspired  to  fill  my  imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness 
of  the  Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion."* 

Every  thing  now,  however,  is  seen  with  different  eyes ;  with 
him  it  is  dissipation  without  pleasure ;  and  he  finds  it  impossible 
any  longer,  by  mingling  in  the  gay  and  giddy  throng  of  apparently 
prosperous,  and  happy  beings,  to  escape  from  the  carking  caro 
which  is  clinging  to  his  heart. 

His  kind  friend,  Cradock,  came  up  to  town  towards  autumn, 
when  all  the  fashionable  world  was  in  the  country,  to  give  his 
wife  the  benefit  of  a  skilful  dentist.  He  took  lodgings  in  Nor- 
folk-street, to  be  in  Goldsmith's  neighborhood,  and  passed  most 
of  his  mornings  with  him.  "  I  found  him,"  he  says,  '<  muoh 
altered  and  at  times  very  low.  He  wished  me  to  look  over  and 
revise  some  of  his  works  ;  but,  with  a  select  friend  or  two,  I  was 
more  pressing  that  he  should  publish  by  subscription  his  two 
celebrated  poems  of  the  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village  with 

•  Cidzer  of  the  World.     Let.  LXXI. 
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notes."  The  idea  of  Cradock  was,  that  the  subscription  would 
enable  wealthy  persons,  favorable  to  Goldsmith,  to  contribute  to 
his  pecuniary  relief  without  wounding  his  pride.  "Goldsmith." 
said  he,  "  readily  gave  up  to  me  his  private  copies,  and  said,  '  Pray 
do  what  you  please  with  them.'  But  whilst  he  sat  near  me,  he 
rather  submitted  to  than  encouraged  my  zealous  proceedings. 

"  I  one  morning  called  upon  him,  however,  and  found  him 
infinitely  better  than  I  had  expected ;  and,  in  a  kind  of  exulting 
style,  he  exclaimed,  '  Here  are  some  of  the  best  of  my  prose  writ- 
ings ;  I  have  been  hard  at  work  since  midnight,  and  I  desire  you 
to  examine  them.'  '  These,'  said  I,  '  are  excellent  indeed.'  '  They 
are,'  replied  he,  '  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  body  of  arts 
and  sciences.' " 

Poor  Goldsmith  was,  in  fact,  gathering  together  the  frag- 
ments of  his  shipwreck ;  the  notes  and  essays,  and  memoranda 
collected  for  his  dictionary,  and  proposed  to  found  on  them  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  to  be  entitled  "  A  Survey  of  Experimental 
Philosophy." 

The  plan  of  the  subscription  came  to  nothing,  anjd  the  pro- 
jected survey  never  was  executed.  The  head  might  yet  devise, 
but  the  heart  was  failing  him  ;  his  talent  at  hoping,  which  gave 
him  buoyancy  to  carry  out  his  enterprises,  was  almost  at  an  end. 

Cradock's  farewell  scene  with  him  is  told  in  a  simple  but  touch- 
ing manner 

"  The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leicestershire,  I  insisted 
npon  his  dining  with  us  He  replied,  '  I  will,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion, that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  eat  any  thing.'  '  Nay.'  said  I, 
'  this  answer  is  absolutely  unkind,  for  I  had  hoped,  as  we  are 
supplied  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  that  you  would  have  named 
something  you  might  have  relished.'     '  Well,'  was  the  reply,  '  il 
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yon  will  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cradock,  I  will  certainly  wait 
upon  you.' 

"  The  doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  my  apartments,  nowspaperj 
nnd  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink  he  amused  himself  as  well 
as  he  could.  I  had  ordered  from  the  tavern  some  fish,  a  roasted 
joint  of  lamb,  and  a  tart ;  and  the  doctor  either  sat  down  or 
walked  about  just  as  he  pleased.  After  dinner  he  took  some 
wine  with  biscuits  ;  but  I  was  obliged  soon  to  leave  him  for  a  while, 
as  I  had  matters  to  settle  prior  to  my  next  day's  journey.  On  my 
return  coffee  was  ready,  and  the  doctor  appeared  more  cheerful 
(for  Mrs.  Cradock  was  always  rather  a  favorite  with  him),  and  in 
the  evening  he  endeavored  to  talk  and  remark  as  usual,  but  all 
was  force.  He  stayed  till  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him 
safe  home,  and  wc  most  cordially  shook  hands  at  the  Temple  gate." 
Cradock  little  thought  that  this  was  to  be  their  final  parting- 
He  looked  back  to  it  with  mournful  recollections  in  after  yearSj 
and  lamented  that  he  had  not  remained  longer  in  town  at  every 
inconvenience,  to  solace  the  poor  broken  spirited  poet. 

The  latter  continued  in  town  all  the  autumn.  At  the  openi 
ing  of  the  Opera  House,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mrs.  Yates, 
an  actress  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  delivered  a  poetical 
exordium  of  his  composition.  Beauclerc,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  pronounced  it  very  good,  and  predicted  that  it  would 
soon  be  in  all  the  papers.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  ever  published.  In  his  fitful  state  of  mind  Goldsmith  may 
Lave  taken  no  care  about  it,  and  thus  it  has  been  lost  to  the 
world,  although  it  was  received  with  great  applause  by  a  crowded 
Mid  brilliant  audience. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaKS  through  the  gloom  that  was  ga 
thering  over  the  poet.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  receive* 
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another  Ohriitmas  invitation  to  Barton.  A  counti'y  Ghristnaas! 
with  all  the  cordiality  of  the  fireside  circle,  and  the  joyous  revelry 
of  the  oaken  hall — what  a  contrast  to  the  loneliness  of  a  bache- 
lor's chambers  in  the  Temple !  It  is  not  to  be  resisted.  But 
Iiow  is  poor  Groldsmith  to  raise  the  ways  and  means  1  His  purso 
is  empty  ;  his  booksellers  are  already  in  advance  to  him.  As  a 
last  resource,  he  applies  to  Garrick.  Their  mutual  intimacy  at 
Barton  may  have  Suggested  him  as  an  alternative.  The  old  loan 
of  forty  pounds  has  never  been  paid  ;  and  Newbery's  note,  pledged 
as  a  security,  has  never  been  taken  up.  An  additional  loan  of 
sixty  pounds  is  now  asked  for,  thus  increasing  the  loan  to  ono 
hundred ;  to  insure  the  payment,  he  now  offers,  besides  New- 
bery's note,  the  transfer  of  the  comedy  of  the  Good-natured  Man 
to  Di'ury  Lane,  with  such  alterations  as  Garrick  may  suggest. 
Garrick,  in  reply,  evades  the  offer  of  the  altered  comedy,  alludes 
significantly  to  a  new  one  which  Goldsmith  had  talked  of  writing 
for  him',  and  ofiiers  to  furnish  the  money  required  on  his  own 
acceptance. 

The  reply  of  Goldsmith  bespeaks  a  heart  brimful  of  gratitudo 
and  overflowing  with  fond  anticipations  of  Barton  and  the  smiles 
of  its  fair  residents.  "  My  dear  friend,"  writes  he,  "  I  thank  you. 
I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  serve  you.  I  shall  have  a  comedy 
for  you  in  a  season,  or  two  at  farthest,  that  I  believe  will  be 
worth  your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I  will  make  it  a  fine  thing. 
You  shall  have  the  refusal.  »  »  *  *  j  ^\\i  ^j-aw  upon  you 
one  month  after  date  for  sixty  pounds,  and  your  acceptance  will 
be  ready  money,  part  of  which  Iwant  to  go  down  to  Barton  loith 
May  Gcd  preserve  my  honest  little  man,  for  he  has  my  heart 
Ever,  "  Oliver  Goldsmith.'' 
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And  having  thus  scrambled  together  a  little  pocket-money,  by 
hard  contrivance,  poor  Goldsmith  turns  his  back  upon  care  and 
trouble,  and  Temple  quarters,  to  forget  for  a  time  his  desolat*" 
bachelorhood  in  the  family  circle  and  a  Christmas  fireade  at 
Barton. 
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CHAPTER  XllV.  , 

A  return  to  drudgery — forced  gayety — retreat  to  the  counly — the  pt-em  ol 
Retaliation. — Portrait  of  Garrick — of  Goldsmith — of  Rey tiolde. —  Hncss  o( 
the  Poet — hia  death — grief  of  his  friends. — A  last  word  respecting  tht 
Jessamy  Bride. 

The  Barton  festivities  are  over ;  Christmas,  with  all  its  home- 
felt  revelry  of  the  heart,  has  passed  like  a  dream  ;  the  Jessamy 
Bride  has  beamed  her  last  smile  upon  the  poor  poet,  and  the 
early  part  of  1774  finds  him  in  his  now  dreary  bachelor  abode  in 
the  Temple,  toiling  fitfully  and  hopelessly  at  a  multiplicity  o. 
tasks.  His  Animated  Nature,  so  long  delayed,  so  often  inter- 
rupted, is  at  length  announced  for  publication,  though  it  has  yet 
to  receive  a  few  finishing  touches.  He  is  preparing  a  rhird  His' 
tory  of  England,  to  be  compressed  and  condensed  in  one  volume, 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He  is  revising  his  Inquiry  into  Polite 
Learning,  for  which  he  receives  the  pittance  of  five  guineas,  much 
needed  in  his  present  scantiness  of  purse ;  he  is  arranging  hia 
Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  he  is  translating  the 
Comic  Romance  of  Scarron.  Such  is  a  part  of  the  various 
labors  of  a  drudging,  depressing  kind,  by  which  his  head  is 
made  weary  and  his  heart  faint.  "  If  there  is  a  mental  drudg 
ery,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lace- 
rates the  nerves,  like  the  toil  of  a  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted 
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by  literary  composition,  when  the  heart  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
work  upon  which  the  head  is  employed.  Add  to  the  unhappy 
author's  task  sickness,  sorrow,  or  the  pressure  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  labor  of  tlie  bondsman  becomes  liglit  in 
comparison."  Goldsmith  again  makes  an  effort  to  rally  his  - 
spirits  by  going  into  gay  society.  "  Our  club,"  writes  Beau- 
clerc  to  Charlemont,  on  the  12th  of  February,  "  has  dwin^ 
died  away  to  nothing.  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith  have  got  into 
such  a  round  of  pleasures  that  they  have  no  time."  This  shows 
how  little  Beauolerc  was  the  companion  of  the  poet's  mind,  or 
could  judge  of  him  below  the  surface.  Reynolds,  the  kind  parti-  * 
cipator  in  joyless  dissipation,  could  have  told  a  different  story  of 
his  companion's  heart-sick  gayety. 

In  this  forced  mood  Goldsmith  gave  entertainments  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple  ;  the  last  of  which  was  a  dinner  to  John- 
son, Reynolds,  and  others  of  his  intimates,  who  partook  with 
sorrow  and  reluctance  of  his  imprudent  hospitality.  The  first 
course  vexed  them  by  its  needless  profusion.  When  a  second, 
equally  extravagant,  was  served  up,  Johnson  and  Reynolds  de- 
clined to  partake  of  it ;  the  rest  of  the  company,  understanding 
their  motives,  followed  their  example,  and  the  dishes  went  from 
the  table  untasted.  Goldsmith  felt  sensibly  this  silent,  and  well 
intended  rebuke 

The  gayeties  of  society,  however,  cannot  medicine  for  any 
length  of  time  a  mind  diseased.  Wearied  by  the  distractions  and 
harassed  by  the  expenses  of  a  town  life,  which  he  had  not  the 
discretion  to  regulate.  Goldsmith  took  the  resolution  too  tardil.  j 
adopted,  of  retiring  to  the  serene  quiet,  and  cheap  and  health- 
ful pleasures  of  the  country,  and  of  passing  only  two  months  o. 
tlie  year  in  London.     Ho  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  sell 
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his  right  in  the  Temple  chambers,  and  in  the  month  of  March 
retired  to  his  country  quarters  at  Hyde,  tliere  to  devote  iiimselt 
to  toil.  At  this  dispirited  juncture  when  inspiration  seemed  tc 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  poetic  fire  extinguished,  a  spark  fell  on  his 
combustible  imagination  and  set  it  in  a  blaze. 

He  belonged  to  a  temporary  association  of  men  of  talent, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  who  dined  together 
occasionally  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house.  At  these  dinners, 
as  usual,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  arrive.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  more  dilatory  than  usual,  a  whim  seized  the  com- 
pany to  write  epitaphs  on  him,  as  "  The  late  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  and 
several  were  thrown  off  in  a  playful  vein,  hitting  off  his  pecu- 
liarities. The  only  one  extant  was  written  by  Garrick,  and  has 
been  preserved,  very  probably,  by  its  pungency : 

"  Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Moll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  poll." 

Goldsmith  did  not  relish  the  sarcasm,  especially  as  coming 
from  such  a  quarter.  He  was  not  very  ready  at  repartee ;  but 
he  took  his  time,  and  in  the  interval  of  his  various  tasks,  con 
cocted  a  "series  of  epigrammatic  sketches,  under  the  title  oi 
Retaliation,  in  which  the  characters  of  his  distinguished  inti- 
mates were  admirably  hit  off,  with  a  mixture  of  generous  praise 
and  good-humored  raillery.  In  fact  the  poem  for  its  graphic 
truth ;  its  nice  discrimination  ;  its  terse  good  sense,  and  its 
shtewd  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  have  electrified  the  club 
almost  as  much  as  the  first  appearance  of  The  Traveller,  and  let 
them  still  deeper  into  the  character  and  talents  of  the  man  the'y 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  butt.     Retaliation,  in 
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a  word,  closed  his  accounts  with  the  club,  and  balanced  all  his 
previous  deficiencies. 

The  portrait  of  David  Garrick,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
in  the  poem.  When  the  poet  came  to  touch  it  off,  he  had  some 
lurking  piques  to  gratify,  which  the  recent  attack  had  revived. 
He  may  have  forgotten  David's  cavalier  treatment  of  him,  in  tht, 
3arly  days  of  his  comparative  obscurity ;  he  may  have  forgiven 
his  refusal  of  his  plays;  but  Grarrick  had  been  capricicus  in  hia 
conduct  in  the  times  of  their  recent  intercourse :  sometimoij 
treating  him  with  gross  familiarity,  at  other  times  hfiecting  dig- 
nity and  reserve,  and  assuming  airs  of  superiority ;  frequently 
he  had  been  facetious  and  witty  in  company  at  his  expense,  and 
lastly  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  couplet  just  quoted.  Goldsmith, 
therefore,  touched  off  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  character 
with  a  free  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  side  hit  at  his  old 
rival,  Kelly,  and  his  critical  persecutor,  Kenrick,  in  making  them 
sycophantic  satellites  of  the  actor.  Goldsmith,  however,  was 
void  of  gall  even  in  his  revenge,  and  his  very  satire  was  more 
hniQorouB  than  caustic : 

"  Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  j 
As  an  actor,  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine  ;' 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line : 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colors  he  spread. 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting, 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
Be  tum'd  and  he  varied  fill!  ten  times  a  day : 
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Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  rick 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick 

He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 

For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them  back 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came. 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 

Till  his  relish,  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 

Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  .n  kind. 

Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave. 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gave 

How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised 

While  he  was  be-Rosciused  and  you  were  be-praised ! 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skijl, 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 

Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 

Ajid  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  KeUys  above." 

This  portion  of  Ketaliation  soon  brought  a  retort  from  Gar 
rick,  which  we  insert,  as  giving  something  of  a  likeness  of  Geld 
smith,  though  in  broad  caricature : 

"  Here,  Hermes,  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow. 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow : 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold  and  some  dross 
Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  cause  be  he  cross ; 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  tuni'd  to  fictions  ; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in  the  baking, 
Tum*d  to  learning  and  gaining,  religion  and  raking. 
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With  the  love  of  a  wench  let  his  writings  be  chaste  ; 

Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  lips  with  fine  taste : 

That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail. 

Set  fire  to  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 

For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it. 

This  scholar,  rake.  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet. 

Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame. 

And  among  brother  mortals  be  Goldsmith  his  name  ; 

When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shal'  appear. 

You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him,  to  make  us  sport  here." 

The  charge  of  raking,  so  repeatedly  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
lines,  must  be  considered  a  sportive  one,  founded,  perhaps^  on  an 
incident  or  two  within  Garrick's  knowledge,  but  not  borne  out 
by  the  course  of  Goldsmith's  life.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  ten- 
der sentiment  for  the  sex,  but  perfectly  free  from  libertinism. 
Neither  was  he  an  habitual  gamester.  The  strictest  scrutiny 
has  detected  no  settled  vice  of  the  kind.  He  was  fond  of  a  game 
of  cards,  but  an  unskilful  and  careless  player.  Cards  in  thoye 
days  were  universally  introduced  into  society.  High  play  was, 
in  fact,  a  fashionable  amusement,  as  at  one  time  was  deep  drink- 
ing ;  and  a  man  might  occasionally  lose  large  sums,  and  be  be- 
guiled into  deep  potations,  without  incurring  the  character  of  a 
gamester  or  a  drunkard.  Poor  Goldsmith,  on  his  advent  into 
high  society,  assumed  fine  notions  with  -fine  clothes ;  he  was 
thrown  occasionally  among  high  players,  men  of  fortune  who 
tould  sport  their  cool  hundreds  as  carelessly  as  his  early  com 
rades  at  Ballymahon  could  their  half-crowns.  Being  at  all 
times  magnificent  in  money  matters,  he  may  have  played  with 
them  in  their  own  way,  without  considering  that  what  was  sport 
lo  them  to  him  was  ruin.     Indeed  part  of  his  financial  embar 
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rassmenta  may  have  arisen  from  losses  of  the  kind,  incurred  in 
advertently,  not  in  the  indulgence  of  a  habit.  "  I  do  not  believe 
Goldsmith  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  gamester,"  said  one  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  "  he  liked  cards  very  well,  as  other  people  do 
and  lost  and  won  occasionally;  but  as  far  as  I  saw  or  heard,  aLd 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing,  never  any  considerable  sum. 
Af  he  gamed  with  any  one,  it  was  probably  with  Beauclerc,  but  1 
do  not  know  that  such  was  the  case.'' 

Retaliation,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  thrown  oS  in 
parts,  at  intervals,  and  was  never  completed.  Some  characters, 
originally  intended  to  be  introduced,  remained  unattempted ;  others 
were  but  partially  sketched' — such  was  the  one  of  Reynolds,  the 
friend  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  commenced  with  a  felicity  whieb 
makes  us  regret  that  it  should  remain  unfinished. 

"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heari. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing: 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 
By  flattery  unspoiled"  

The  friendly  portrait  stood  unfinished  on  the  easel;  the  hand' 
of  the  artist  had  failed  !  An  access  of  a  local  complaint,  undcT 
which  he  had  suifered  for  some  time  past,  added  to  a  general 
prostration  of  health,  brought  Goldsmith  back  to  town  before  he 
had  well  settled  himself  in  the  country.     The  local  oomplainl 
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subsided,  but  was  followed  by  a  low  nervous  fever  He  was  not 
Bware  of  his  critical  situation,  and  intended  to  be  at  the  club  on 
the  25th  of  March,  on  which  occasion  Charles  Fox,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  (one  of  the  Horneok  connection),  and  two  other  new 
members  were  to  be  present.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  he  fell, 
so  unwell  as  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  his  symptoms  soon  acquired 
sufficient  force  to  keep  him  there.  His  malady  fluctuated  for 
several  days,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  but  they 
proved  fallacious.  He  had  skilful  medical  aid  and  faithful  nurs- 
ing, but  he  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and 
persisted  in  the  use  of  James's  powders,  which  he  had  once  found 
beneficial,  but  which  were  now  injurious  to  him.  His  appetite 
was  gone,  his  strength  failed  him,  but  his  mind  remained  clear, 
and  was  perhaps  too  active  for  his  frame.  Anxieties  and  disap- 
pointments which  had  previously  sapped  his  constitution,  doubt- 
less aggravated  his  present  complaint  and  rendered  him  sleepless. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his  physician,  he  acknowledged  that  his 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  This  was  his  last  reply :  he  was  too  weak 
to  talk,  and  in  general  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said  to  him. 
He  sank  at  last  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  it  was  hoped  a  favorable 
crisis  had  arrived.  He  awoke,  however,  in  strong  convulsions, 
which  continued  without  intermission  until  he  expired,  on  the 
fourth  of  April,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  being  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary  world,  and  a  deep 
affliction  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimates  and  friends  ;  for,  with  all 
his  foibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was  fully  as  much  beloved  as  he 
was  admired.  Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into  teara 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  threw  by  his  pencil  for  the  day,  and 
grieved  more  than  he  had  done  in  times  of  great  family  dis- 
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tresB.  "I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,"  writes  Dr.  M'Don 
nell,  the  youth  whom  when  in  distress  he  had  employed  as  an 
amanuensis,  "and  I  wept  bitterly  when  the  intelligence  first 
reached  me.  A  blank  came  over  my  heart  as  if  I  had  lost  one 
cf  my  nearest  relatives,  and  was  followed  for  some  days  by  a 
feeling  of  despondency."  Johnson  felt  the  blow  deeply  and 
gloomily.  In  wrjting  some  time  afterwards  to  .Boswell,  he  ob 
served  "  Of  poor  Dr.  Groldsmith  there  is  little  io  be  told  more 
than  the  papers  have  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever,  made 
I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind.  His  debts 
began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  exhausted.  Sir 
Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  no  less  than  two  thousiind 
pounds.     Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ?" 

Among  his  debts  were  seventy-nine  pounds  due  to  his  tailor, 
Mr.  William  Pilby,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  new  suit  but  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  "  My  father,"  said  the  younger 
Filby,  "  though  a  loser  to  that  amount,  attributed  no  blame  to 
Uoldsmith ;  he  had  been  a  good  customer,  and  had  he  lived 
would  have  paid  every  farthing."  Others  of  his  tradespeople 
evinced  the  same  contidencc  in  his  integrity,  notwithstanding  his 
heedlessness.  Two  sister  milliners  in  Temple  Lane,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  him,  were  concerned  when  told, 
some  time  before  his  death,  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
"  Oh,  sir,"  said  they  to  Mr.  Cradock,  "  sooner  persuade  him  to 
let  us  work  foi-  him  gratis  than  apply  to  any  other ;  we  are  sure 
he  will  pay  us  when  be  can." 

On  the  stairs  of  his  apartment  there  was  the  lamentation  of 
the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  sobbing  of  women  ;  poor  objects  of 
his  charity,  to  whom  he  had  never  turned  a  deaf  ear,  3ven  when 
struggling  himself  with  poverty. 
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But  there  was  one  mourner,  whose  enthusiasm  for  his  memory, 
sould  it  have  been  foreseen,  might  have  soothed  the  bitterness 
of  death.  After  the  coffin  had  been  screwed  down,  a  lock  of  hia 
hair  was  requested  for  a  lady,  a  particular  friend,  who  wished 
to  preserve  it  as  a  remembrance.  It  was  the  beautiful  Mary 
Horneck — the  Jessamy  Bride.  The  coffin  was  opened  again, 
and  a  lock  of  hair  cut  off ;  which  she  treasured  to  her  dying  day. 
Poor  Goldsmith !  could  he  have  foreseen  that  such  a  memorial 
of  him  was  to  be  thus  cherished  ! 

One  word  more  concerning  this  lady,  to  whom  we  have  so 
often  ventured  to  advert.  She  survived  almost  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Hazlitt  met  her  at  Northcote's  painting-room,  about 
twenty  years  since,  as  Mrs.  Gwyn,  the  widow  of  a  General  Gwyu 
of  the  army.  She  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age.  Still,  he  said,  she  was  beautiful,  beautiful  even  in  years. 
After  she  was  gone,  Hazlitt  remarked  how  handsome  she  still 
was.  "  I  do  not  know,''  said  Northcote,  "  why  she  is  so  kind  as 
to  come  to  see  me,  except  that  I  am  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
that  connects  her  with  all  those  she  most  esteemed  when  young — 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith — and  remind  her  of  the  most 
delightful  period  of  her  life."  "  Not  only  sc,"  observed  Hazlitt, 
"  but  you  remember  what  she  was  at  twenty  ;  and  you  thus 
bring  back  to  her  the  triumphs  of  her  youth — that  pride  of 
beauty,  which  must  be  the  more  fondly  cherished  as  it  has  no 
external  vouchers,  and  lives  chiefly  in  the  bosom  of  its  once 
lovely  possessor.  Tn  her,  however,  the  Graces  had  triumphed 
over  time  ;  she  was  one  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos's  people,  of  the  laal 
cf  the  immortals.  I  could  almost  fancy  the  shade  of  Goldsmith 
in  the  room,  looking  round  with  complacency." 
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The  Jessatnj  Bride  survived  her  sister  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  died  in  1840,  within  a  few  days  of  completiug  het 
eiglity-eighth  year.  "  She  had  gone  through  all  the  stages  of 
life,"  says  Northcote,  "  and  had  lent  a  grace  to  each."  However 
gayly  she  may  have  sported  with  the  half-concealed  admiration 
of  the  poor  awkward  poet  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  arid 
beauty,  and  however  much  it  may  have  been  made  a  subject  of 
teasing  by  her  youthful  companions,  she  evidently  prided  herself 
in  after  years  upon  having  been  an  object  of  his  affectionate 
regard ;  it  certainly  rendered  her  interesting  throughout  life 
in  the  eyes  of  bis  admirers,  and  has  hung  a  poetical  wreath 
above  her  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  funeral.— The  monument — The  epitaph.— Concluding  remorls. 

In  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment,  while  the  remains  of  tlie 
poet  were  scarce  cold,  it  was  determined  by  his  friends  to  honor 
them  by  a  public  funeral  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey 
His  very  pall-bearers  were  designated :  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord 
Lowth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beauclero,  Mi, 
Burke,  and  David  Garrick.  This  feeling  cooled  down,  however, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  died  in  debt,  and  had  not  left 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  such  expensive  obsequies.  Five  days 
after  his  death,  therefore  at  five  o'clock  of  Saturday  evening, 
the  9th  of  April,  he  was  privately  interred  in  the  burying- 
gr.ound  of  the  Temple  Church ;  a  few  persons  attending  a 
mourners,  among  whom  we  do  not  find  specified  any  of  his  pecu- 
liar and  distinguished  friends.  The  chief  mourner  was  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  nephew,  Palmer,  afterwards  Dean  of  Cashel. 
One  person,  however,  from  who.m  it  was  but  little  to  be  expected, 
attended  the  funeral  and  evinced  real  sorrow  on  the  occasion. 
This  was  Hugh  Kelly,  once  the  dramatic  rival  of  the  deceased 
ojid  often,  it  is  said,  his  anonymous  assailant  in  the  newspapers 
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If  be  had  realiy  been  guilty  of  this  basest  of  literary  ofiFeuces 
he  was  punished  by  the  stings  of  remorse,  for  we  are  told  that 
he  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had  injured. 
His  tardy  atonement  only  provoked  the  lash  of  some  unknown 
atiristj  as  the  following  lines  will  show : 

"  Hence  Kelly,  who  years,  without  tionor  or  sbatne. 
Had  been  sticking  his  bodkin  in  Oliver's  fame, 
Who  thought,  like  the  Tartar,  by  this  to  inherit 
His  genius,  his  learning,  simplicity,  spirit ; 
Now  sets  every  feature  to  weep  o'er  his  fate. 
And  acts  as  a  mourner  to  blubber  in  state," 


jOne  base  wretch  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  the  reptile  Ken 
rick,  who,  after  having  repeatedly  slandered  Goldsmith,  while 
living,  had  the  audacity  to  insult  his  memory  when  dead.  Tho 
following  distich  is  sufficient  to  show  his  malignancy,  and  to  hold 
him  up  to  execration : 

"  By  his  own  art,  who  justly  died, 
A  blund'ring,  artless  suicide : 
Share,  earthworms,  share,  since  new  he's  dead, 
His  megrim,  maggot-bitten  head." 

This  scurrilous  epitaph  produced  a  burst  of  public  indig 
nation,  that  awed  for  a  time  even  the  infamous  Kenrick  into 
silence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  press  teemed  with  tributes  in 
verse  and  prose  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  all  evincing  the 
mingled  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  author  and  affection  for  the 
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Not  long  after  his  death  the  Literary  Club  set  on  foot  a  sub 
iDription,  and  raised  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  executed  by  NoUekens,  and  con- 
eisted  simply  of  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  profile,  in  high  relief,  in  a 
medallion,  and  was  placed  in  the  area  of  a  pointed  arch,  over  the 
Bouth  door  in  Poet's  Corner,  between  the  monuments  of  Gay  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Johnson  furnished  a  Latin  epitaph,  which 
was  read  at  the  table  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  where  several 
members  of  the  club  and  other  friends  of  the  deceased  were  pre- 
sent. Though  considered  by  them  a  masterly  composition,  they 
thought  the  literary  character  of  the  poet  not  defined  with  suffi- 
cient exactness,  and  they  preferred  that  the  epitaph  should  he  in 
English  rather  than  Latin,  as  "  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  Eng- 
lish writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his 
works  were  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament." 

These  objections  were  reduced  to  writing,  to  be  respectfully 
submitted  to  Johnson,  but  such  was  the  awe  entertained  of  his 
frown,  that  every  one  shrank  from  putting  his  name  first  to  the 
instrument ;  whereupon  their  names  were  written  about  it  in  a 
circle,  making  what  mutinous  sailors  call  a  Round  Robin.  John- 
son received  it  half  graciously  half  grimly.  "  He  was  willing,"  he 
said,  "  to  modify  the  sense  of  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  the  gen- 
tlemen pleased  ;  but  he  never  would  consent,  to  disgrace  the  walli 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ivith  an  English  inscription.'"  Seeing  the 
names  of  Dr.  Warton  and  Edmund  Burke  among  the  signers, 
"  he  wondered,"  ho  said,  "  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession, should  be  such  a  fool;  and  should  have  thought  thai 
Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense."  The  following  is  the 
epitaph  as  it  stands  inscribed  on  a  white  marble  tablet  beneath  the 
bust  • 
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"OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH,*  ■ 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historici, 
Qii  nullum  ferfe  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit. 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit ; 
Sive  risus  essent  movendi, 
Sive  lacrymae, 
Affectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator : 
Ingenio  sublimis,  vividua,  versatilis, 
Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustuB  ; 
Hoc  monumento  memoriam  colait 
Sddalium   amor, 
Amicorum  fides, 
Lectoram  veneratlo. 
Natus  in  Hiberaia.  ForniEe  Longfordiensis, 
In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 
Nov.  XXIX.  MDCcxxxi. ; 
Eblanae  Uteris  iiistitutus; 
Obiit  Londini, 
April  IV.  WDCCLXXiv."'!- 

V^e  shall  not  pretend  to  follow  these  anecdotes  of  the  life  of 
Holdsmith  with  any  critical  dissertation  on  his  writings ;  their 


»  The  following  translation  is  from  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnkon : 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH— 

A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Ilistunan, 

Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 

untouched, 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn; 

Of  all  the  passions, 

Whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved 

or  tears, 

A  powerful  yet  gentle  master ; 

lu  ffenius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile. 


t  Not  correct    llie  tme  date  of  birth  was  10th  Nov.  1T28,  as  given  on  page  1& 
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merits  have  long  since  been  fully  discussed,  and  their  station  in 
the  scale  of  literary  merit  permanently  established.  They  have 
outlasted  generations  of  works  of  higher  power  and  wider  scope 
and  will  continue  to  outlast  succeeding  generations,  for  they  have 
hat  magic  charm  of  style  by  which  works  are  embalmed  to  per- 
petuity. Neither  shall  we  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  poet,  but  will  indulge  .in  a  few  desultory  remarks 
in  addition  to  those  scattered  throughout  the  preceding  chapters 
Never  was  the  trite,  because  sage  apothegm,  that  "  The  child 
is  father  to  the  man,"  more  fully  verified  than  in  the  case  of 
Goldsmith.  He  is  shy,  awkward,  and  blundering  in  childhood, 
yet  full  of  sensibility  ;  he  is  a  butt  for  the  jeers  and  jokes  of  his 
companions,  but  apt  to  surprise  and  confound  them  by  sudden 
and  witty  repartees ;  he  is  dull  and  stupid  at  his  tasks,  yet  an 
eager  and  intelligent  devourer  of  the  travelling  tales  and  cam- 
paigning stories  of  his  half  military  pedagogue ;  he  may  be  a 
dunce,  but  he  is  already  a  rhymer ;  and  his  early  scintillations 
of  poetry  awaken  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  He  seems  from 
infancy  to  have  been  compounded  of  two  natures,  one  bright,  the 
other  Wundering ;  or  to  have  had  fairy  gifts  laid  in  his  cradle 


In  style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant— 

The  love  of  companions, 

The  fidelity  of  friends, 

And  the  veneration  of  readers, 

Have  by  this  monument  honored  the  memory 

lie  was  bom  in  Ireland, 

At  a  place  called  Pallas, 

)In  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  Longfoltl 

On  the  29th  Nov.,  1731, 

Educated  at  [the  University  of]  Dublin 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April.  1774. 
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6y  the  "good  people"  who  haunted  his  birth-place,  the  old  goblili 
munsion  on  the  banks  of  the  Inny. 

He  carries  with  him  the  wayward  elfin  spirit,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  throughout  his  career.  His  fairy  gifts  are  of  no  avail  at 
ichool  academy,  or  college :  they  unfit  him  for  close  study  and 
practical  science,  and  render  him  heedless  of  every  thing  that 
does  not  address  itself  to  bis  poetical  imagination  and  genial  and 
festive  feelings ;  they  dispose  him  to  break  away  from  restraint, 
to  stroll  about  hedges,  green  lanes,  and  haunted  streams,  to  revel 
with  jovial  companions,  or  to  rove  the  country  like  a  gipsy  in 
quest  of  odd  adventures. 

As  if  confiding  in  these  delusive  gifts,  he  takes  no  heed  of  the 
present  nor  care  for  the  future,  lays  no  regular  and  solid  founda- 
tion of  knowledge,  follows  out  no  plan,  adopts  and  discards  those 
recommended  by  his  friends,  at  one  time  prepares  for  the  mi- 
nistry, next  turns  to  the  law,  and  then  fixes  upon  medicine.  He 
repairs  to  Edinburgh,  the  great  emporium  of  medical  science,  but 
the  fairy  gifts  accompany  him  ;  he  idles  and  frolics  away  his  time 
there,  imbibing  only  such  knowledge  as  is  agreeable  to  him; 
makes  an  excursion  to  the  poetical  regions  of  the  Highlands ;  and 
having  walked  the  hospitals  for  tho  customary  time,  sets  off  to 
ramble  over  the  Continent,  in  quest  of  novelty  rather  than  know 
ledge.  His  whole  tour  is  a  poetical  one.  He  fancies  he  is  play- 
ing the  philosopher  while  he  is  really  playing  the  poet;  and 
though  professedly  he  attends  lectures  and  visits  foreign  univer 
sities,  so  deficient  is  he  on  his  return,  in  the  studies  for  which  he 
set  out,  that  ho  fails  in  an  examination  as  a  surgeon's  mate;  and 
while  figuring  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  iz  outvied  on  a  point  of 
practice  by  his  apothecary.  Baffled  in  every  regular  pursuit, 
after  trying  in  vain  somoof  the  humbler  callings  of  oommonplaofl 
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Jife,  he  is  driven  almost  by  chance  to  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  and 
here  the  fairy  gifts  come  to  his  assistance.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, he  seems  unaware  of  the  magic  properties  of  that  pen :  ha 
uses  it  only  as  a  make-shift  until  he  can  find  a  legitimate  meana 
of  support.  He  is  not  a  learned  man,  and  can  write  but  mea- 
gerly  and  at  second-hand  on  learned  subjects  ;  but  he  has  a  quick 
convertible  talent  that  seizes  lightly  on  the  points  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  illustration  of  a  theme :  his  writings  for  a  time 
are  desultory,  the  fruits  of  what  he  has  seen  and  felt,  or  \that  he 
has  recently  and  hastily  read ;  but  his  gifted  pen  transmutes 
every  thing  into  gold,  and  his  own  genial  nature  reflects  its  sun- 
shine through  his  pages. 

Still  unaware  of  his  powers  he  throws  off  his  writings  anony- 
mously, to  go  with  the  writings  of  less  favored  men  ;  and  it  is  a 
long  time,  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  with  poverty  and  humilia- 
tion, before  he  acquires  confidence  in  his  literary  talent  as  a 
means  of  support,  and  begins  to  dream  of  reputation. 

From  this  time  his  pen  is  a  wand  of  power  in  his  hand,  and 
he  has  only  to  use  it  discreetly,  to  make  it  competent  to  all  his 
wants.  But  discretion  is  not  a  part  of  Goldsmith's  nature ;  and 
it  seems  the  property  of  these  fairy  gifts  to  be  accompanied  by 
moods  and  temperaments  to  render  their  efiect  precarious.  The 
heedlessness  of  his  early  days ;  his  disposition  for  social  enjoy 
ment ;  his  habit  of  throwing  the  present  on  the  neck  of  the 
future,  still  continue.  His  expenses  forerun  his  means ;  he  in- 
curs debts  on  the  faith  of  what  his  magic  pen  is  to  produce,  and 
then,  under  the  pressure  of  his  debts,  sacrifices  its  productions 
for  prices  far  below  their  value.  It  is  a  redeeming  cirumstance 
in  his  prodigality,  that  it  is  lavished  oftener  upon  others  than 
upon  himself:  he  gives  without  thought  or  stint,  and  is  the  con 
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tinnal  dupe  of  his  benevolence  and  his  trustfulness  in  humai 
nature  We  may  say  of  him  as  he  says  of  one  of  his  heroes, 
"  He  could  not  stifle  the  natural  impulse  which  he  had  to  do 
good,  but  frequently  borrowed  money  to  relieve  the  distressed; 
and  when  he  knew  not  conveniently  where  to  borrow,  he  has 
been  observed  to  shed  tears  as  he  passed  through  the  wretched 
euppliants  who  attended  his  gate.''  •        •         •         »         • 

"  His  simplicity  in  trusting  persons  whom  he  had  no  previous 
reasons  to  place  confidence  in,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  lights  ol 
his  character  which,  while  they  impeach  his  understanding,  do 
honor  to  his  benevolence.  The  low  and  the  timid  are  ever  suspi 
cious ;  but  a  heart  impressed  with  honorable  sentiments,  expects 
from  others  sympathetic  sincerity."*. 

His  heedlessness  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  had  rendered 
his  life  a  struggle  with  poverty  even  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity, 
rendered  the  struggle  still  more  intense  when  his  fairy  gifts  had 
elevated  him  into  the  society  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and 
imposed  on  his  simple  and  generous  spirit  fancied  obligations  to 
a  more  ample  and  bounteous  display. 

"  How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  ingenious  critic,  "  that  in 
all  the  miry  paths  of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever  .ial 
lied  the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse.  How  amidst  all 
that  love  of  inferior  company,  which  never  to  the  last  fors  'a 
him,  did  be  keep  his  genius  so  free  from  every  touch  of  vul- 
garity 1" 

We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the  innate  purity  and  good- 
ness of  his  nature ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  assimilated  to 
vice  and  vulgarity.  Though  his  circumstances  often  compelled 
Aim  to  associate  with  the  poor,  they  never  could  betray  him  inta 

•  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Nash. 
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sonipanionship  with,  tke  depraved.  His  relisli  for  liumor  aud  foi 
the  study  of  character,  as  we  have  before  observed,  brought  hiiu 
often  into  convivial  company  of  a  vulgar  kind  ;  but  he  discriminated 
between  their  vulgarity  and  their  amusing  qualities,  or  rather 
wrought  from  the  whole  those  familiar  pictures  of  life  whi«!i 
form  the  staple  of  his  most  popular  writings. 

Much,  too,  of  this  intact  purity  of  heart  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  lessons  of  his  infancy  under  the  paternal  roof;  to  the  gentle, 
benevolent,  elevated,  unworldly  maxims  of  his  father,  who 
■■'passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,"  infused  a  spirit  \<\i<) 
bis  child  which  riches  could  not  deprave  nor  poverty  (Irgrmie 
Much  of  his  boyhood,  too,  had  been  passed  in  the  household  of 
his  uncle,  the  amiable  and  generous  Contariue  ;  where  he  talked 
of  literature  with  the  good  pastor,  and  practised  music  witli  his 
daughter,  and  delighted  them  both  by  his  juvenile  attempts  at 
poetry.  These  early  associations  breathed  a  grace  and  refine- 
ment into  his  mind  and  tuned  it  up,  after  the  rough  sports  on 
the  green,  or  the  frolics  a,t  the  tavern.  These  led  him  to  turn 
fr"m  the  roaring  glees  of  the  club,  to  listen  to  the  harp  of 
his  cousin  Jane ;  and  from  the  rustic  triumph  of  '  throwing 
sle'dge,"  to  a  stroll  with  his  flute  along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the 
Inny. 

The  gentle  spirit  of  his  father  walked  with  him  through  life, 
S°*urc  and  virtuous  monitor  ;  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
career,  we  find  him  ever  more  chastened  in  mind  by  the  sweet 
and  holy  recollections  of  the  home  of  his  infancy. 

"it  has  been  questioned  whether  he  really  had  any  religious 
feefing.  Those  who  raise  the  question  have  never  considered 
well  his  writings ;  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  his  pictures  of 
fhe  Village   Pastor,  present  religion  under  its  most  endeaviny 
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forms,  and  with  a  feeling  that  could  only- flow  from  the  deen 
conyictions  of  the  heart.  When  his  fair  travelling  companions 
at  Paris  urged  him  to  read  the  Church  Service  on  a  Sunday,  he 
replied  that  "he  was  not  worthy  to  do  it."  He  had  seen  in  earl 
ifo  the  sacred  offices  performed  by  his  father  and  his  brother 
ffith  a  solemnity  which  had  sanctified  them  in  his  memory ;  how 
could  he  presume  to  undertake  such  functions  1  His  religion 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Johnson  and  by  Boswell:  he  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  gloomy  hypochondriacal  piety  of  the  ons, 
nor  the  babbling  mouth-piety  of  the  other ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  breathed  forth  in  his  writings  and  illustrated 
in  his  conduct,  give  us  reason  to  believe  he  had  the  indwelling 
religion  of  the  soul. 

We  have  made  sufficient  comments  in  the  preceding  chapters 
on  his  conduct  in  elevated  circles  of  literature  and  fashion. 
The  fairy  gifts  which  took  him  there,  were  not  accompanied  by 
the  gifts  and  graces  necessary  to  sustain  him  in  that  artificial 
sphere.  He  can  neither  play  the  learned  sage  with  Johnson, 
nor  the  fine  gentleman  with  Beauclero :  though  he  has  a  mind 
replete  with  wisdom  and  natural  shrewdness,  and  a  spirit  free 
from  vulgarity.  The  blunders  of  a  fertile  but  hurried  intellect, 
nd  the  awkward  display  of  the  student  assuming  the  man  of 
fashion,  fix  on  him  a  character  for  absurdity  and  vanity  which, 
like  the  charge  of  lunacy,  it  is  hard  to  disprove,  however  weak 
the  grounds  of  the  charge  and  strong  the  facts  in '  opposition 
to  it. 

In  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  his  place  in  these  learned  and 
fashionable  circles,  which  talk  and  live  for  display.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  society  he  craves.  His  heart  yearns  for  domestio 
life ,  it  craves  familiar,  confiding  intoroourse,  family  firesido.s. 
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the  guileless  and  happy  company  of  children;  these  bring  out  tue 
heartiest  and  sweetest  sympathies  of  his  nature. 

"  Had  it  been  his  fate,"  says  tlie  critic  we  have  already  quoted, 
■'  to  meet  a  woman  wlio  could  have  loved  him,  despite  his  f;iults, 
and  respected  him  despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
his  life  and  his  genius  would  luiye  been  much  more  harmonious; 
his  desultory  affections  would  have  been  concentred,  iiis  craving 
self-love  appeased,  his  pursuits  more  settled,  his  character  more 
solid.  A  nature  like  Goldsmith's,  so  affectionate,  so  confiding — 
so  suscepiible  to  simple,  innocent  enjoyments — so  dependent  on 
others  fo  the  sunshine  of  existence,  does  not  flower  if  deprived 
of  tlie  atmosphere  of  home." 

The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  respect  are  evident,  wo 
think,  throughout  his  career;  and  if  we  have  dwelt  with  more 
significancy  than  others,  upon  his  intercourse  with  the  beauti- 
fnl  Horneck  family,  it  is  because  we  fancied  we  could  detect, 
amid  his  playful  attentions  to  one  of  its  members,  a  lurking 
sentiment  of  tenderness,  kept  down  by  conscious  poverty  and  a 
humiliating  idea  of  personal  defects.  A  hopeless  feeling  of  this 
kind — the  last  a  man  would  communicate  to  his  friends — might 
account  for  much  of  that  fitfulness  of  conduct,  and  that  gathering 
melancholy,  remarked,  but  not  comprehended  by  his  associates, 
during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life;  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  troubles  of  the  mind  which  aggravated  his  last  illness,  and 
only  terminated  with   his  death. 

We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks,  with  a  few  which 
have  been  used  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  Prom  the  general  tone 
of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it  is  evident  that  his  faults,  at  the  worst, 
were  but  negative,  while  his  merits  were  great  and  decided.  He 
was  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own;  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted 
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evil  oil  none  but  himself,  and  were  so  blended  with  humorous,  and 
even  attecting  circumstances,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate 
kindness.  Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue,  \vc> 
are  awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt 
to  be  cold  and  reverential;  while  there  is  something  iu  the  harm- 
less infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring  individual,  that 
pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature  ;  and  we  turn  more  kindly 
towardJ  the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find  that,  like  our- 
selves, he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.  Tiie  epithet  so  often  heard,  and 
in  such  kindly  tones,  of  "  poor  Goldsmith,"  speaks  volumes.  Few, 
^ho  consider  the  real  compound  of  admirable  and  whimsical 
qualities  which  form  his  character,  would  wish  to  prune  away  its 
eccentricities,  trim  its  grotesque  luxuriance,  and  clip  it  down  to 
the  decent  formalities  of  rigid  virtue.  "  Let  not  his  frailties  be 
remembered,"  said  Johnson;  "he  was  a  very  great  man."  But, 
for  our  part,  we  rather  say  "  Let  them  be  remembered,"  since 
tlieir  tendency  is  to  endear;  ond  we  question  whether  he  himself 
ivould  not  feel  gratified  in  hearing  his  reader,  after  dwellinjf  witli 
admiration  on  the  proofs  of  his  greatness,  close  the  volume  with 
the  kind-hearted  phrase,  sc  foudlr  und  familiarly  ejaculalcd,  of 
"  Poor  Goldsmith." 


